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PREFACE. 


Ik  closing  the  third  year  of  our  lahors,  we  can  for^^et  our  own  a&irs,  in  review- 
Ingthe  rapid  progresa  of  the  cause  of  Education. 

The  first  month  of  the  Annals*  was  the  era  of  the  formation  of  the  first  associa- 
tioQ  we  have  known  in  our  country,  for  the  improvement  of  education,  which 
^promises  to  be  permanent  —  the  ^American  Institute  of  Instruction.*  Since  that 
period  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  kindred  institutions,  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  one  mr  the  Western  States.  These 
have  been  commenced  and  organized  chiefly  by  instructors;  and  are  at  once  an 
iodication,  and  a  means,  of  advancement  in  that  profession,  by  whose  labors 
alone  education  can  be  effectually  improved. 

Strong  additional  proofs  of  interest  in  this  subject  have  been  exhibited,  in  the 
meetings  of  several  Literary  conventions,  and  of  the  American  Lyceum,  in  which 
Education  is  a  prominent  topic  ;  and  while  some  of  these  have  not  presented 
nisible  and  tangible  evidence  of  their  utility,  scarcely  one  has  failed  to  give 
pleaaure  and  profit  to  many  who  attended  it.  The  mere  disposition  to  unite  for 
such  a  purpose,  is,  in  our  view,  a  ground  of  great  encouragement.  The  recent 
formation  of  an  association  to  afibrd  aid  to  authors,  is  another  striking  evidence, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  letters  is  gaining  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  community. 

The  formation  of  a  society,  whose  sole  object  is  to  explore  the  wants  of  our 
country,  and  spread  abroad  the  improvements  which  other  institutions  and  Indi- 
viduals have  made  —  the  '  American  School  Agent's  Society,'  we  regard  as 
another  important  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  desultory  eflbrts  of 
a  single  year  have  excited  much  interest,  both  local  and  general ;  and  the  plans 
for  its  i-eorganization  promtse  much  for  the  future. 

This  period  has  been  also  remarkable  for  the  establishment  of  numerous  local 
Lyceums,  many  of  which  are  highly  useful.  But  experiment  has  proved  that 
the  public,  generally,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sustain  them,  and  we  fear  cannot  be, 
until  there  is  a  central  body,  with  efficient  agents,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  social 
education.  Numerous  High  Schools  have  also  arisen,  some  of  great  merit ;  but 
many  have  £iiled,  from  the  same  want  of  preparation  in  the  community. 

The  attempts  to  render  Infant  Schools  mere  hot  houses  for  the  precocious  devel« 
opment  of  intellect,  have  happily  failed,  and  have  brought  unmerited  suspicion 
upon  the  original  plan  of  providing  asylums  for  irrfaney,  where  it  could  receive 
that  care  and  culture,  which  the  character  or  circumstances  of  its^  parents  render 
impossible  at  home.  Much  has  been  done,  however,  in  showing  that  instruction 
may  be  connected  with  happiness,  and  that  the  infant  mind  may  be  trained,  earlier 
than  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  to  right  habits  and  correct  principles  of  action. 

The  progress  of  Manual  Labor  Schools,  in  everv  direction,  has  been  a  cheering 
indication  of  the  times  to  those  who  have  sighea  in  secret  for  knowledge  whi(£ 
their  poverty  rendered  inaccessbile,  and  to  those  who  have  mourned  over  the  dif- 
ficultles  of  giving  a  proper  education  to  every  American  citizen.  Some  of  these 
have  failed  ;  but  the  success  of  others  has  proved,  that  where  they  are  properly 
situated  and  organized,  they  can  render  education  accessible  (o  all  classes.  The 
&cts  that  they  have  been  officially  recommended  in  the  speechee  of  public  men» 
even  at  the  South,  and  that  *  universal  education '  based  on  these,  has  even  be- 
come the  watch  word  of  a  political  party,  are  to  us,  cheering  evidence  that  the 
subject  will  command  the  attention  and  labors  of  statesmen,  as  well  as  of  private 
individuals. 

The  late  presentation  of  this  subject  before  our  national  legislature,  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  deepest  interest  and  to  produce  the  most  important  eflbcts.    The 
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establishment  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  both  male  and  female—  the  propositions 
fi>r  others,  and  the  strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  their  favor,  are  not  leas  cheer- 
ing.  Surely  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inconsistency,  than  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote edacation,  to  neglect  to  provide  qiiiUified  educator^. 

The  multiplication  of  school  books,  while  it  has  been  attended  with  some  set 
rious  evils,  indicates  equally  an  increased  demand,  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
more  full  preparation  for  the  office,  that  teachers  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate, 
and  to  use,  the  valuable  improvements  which  have  thus  been  elicited.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  chaff  be  separated  effectually  from  the  wheat;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  poor  or  useless  works  be  checked. 

In  addition  all  these  omens  for  good^  the  prominent  place  which  education  oc- 
cupies in  numerous  public  addresses,  and  the  frequent  notices  on  this  subject 
in  our  newspapers,  furnishes  perpetual  evidence,  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
inerest  on  the  subject. 

To  embody  the  feelings  and  wishes  thus  exhibited,  and  to  bring  them  into 
aeiiany  in  the  right  direetiar^,  is  now  the  important  point  To  this  we  have  de- 
voted our  imperfect  efforts;  and  to  this  we  are  prepared  to  devote  them,  if 
others  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  discharging  the  obligations  incurred  by  our  past 
labors. 

Our  general  views  we  have  expressed  in  various  ways.  The  past  volumes  of 
the  work  will  show,  that  while  we  would  not  recklessly  destroy,  we  are  anxious 
to  see  great  and  extensive  reforms  —  that  while  we  deprecate  premature  and 
irregular  measures,  whose  results  can  only  be  abortive,  we  believe  active  and 
zealous  efforts  are  necessary,  in  organizing  and  employing  the  friends  of  the 
cause ;  and  that  we  consider  moral  and  religious  instruction  an  indispensable 
part  of  that  education  which  prepare  any  youth  to  be  men  and  citizens.* 

In  this  view,  no  single  indication  in  mare  promising,  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  than  the  progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  enlistment  of  100,000  of 
Our  fellow  citizens  in  teaching  moral  and  religious  truth  gratuitously.  The 
amount  of  zeal  and  talent  engaged  in  this  cause,  afiords  good  security  that  the 
system  will  be  improved  where  it  may  yet  be  defective ;  and  it  will  certainly  give 
an  impulse  to  common  education. 

We  have  given  but  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  general  progress  of  education,  but  it 
is  enough  to  encourage  its  friends ;  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  will,  we 
believe,  support  one  who  could  enter,  unincumbered,  on  the  publication  of  a  work 
like  the  present,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  leave  it. 

Should  we  be  sustained  in  proceeding  with  the  Annals,  it  is  our  intention,  as  we 
have  formerly  intimated,  to  devote  le$s  of  the  work  to  the  records  of  education 
and  the  discussion  of  principles,  and  more  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  family,  and  the  school,  and  .the  social  institutions  for  improvement,  which 
abound  in  our  country.  We  shall  need  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  this 
important  task. 

*  Oo  this  point  we  quote  the  followmg  from  the  Editor's  Address  of  1890  : 

*  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  the  name  which  leaves  a  people  in  bondage  to  their 
passions  and  in  dread  of  one  another.  The  meridian  splendor  of  science  may 
only  serve  like  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  —  to  display  a  scene 
of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  men  to  revive. 

In  the  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse, '  Man  may  master  nature  to  become  in 
tnm  its  slave.' — *  Civilixation,  so  far  from  beinff  able  of  itself  to  dve  moral  strength 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation,  wnich  nothing  but  ^  reUgious  principle 
can  withstand.  This  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished 
more ;  has  strengthened  man  to  do  and  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  principle.  And 
in  speakinff  of  religion,  we  mean  Christianity — the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
language  of  the  same  writer,  '  We  know  no  other  religion  ;  for  whatever  of  truth  we 
fino  in  other  systems  is  bnt  a  faint  anticipation  or  reflection  of  this.'  It  is  in  the 
Bible  we  find  the  onl^  permanent  charter  of  liberty  :  the  only  principle  which  makes 
us  truly  free  in  teachmg  us  to  disregard  all  the  vain  promises  and  llireateningBof  man 
in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  tne  retributions  of  another  world. 
He  whose  hopes  end  fears  terminate  in  anything  short  of  Deity,  or  rest  on  anything 
but  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  ever  in  slavery  to  the  influence  of  man,  and  the 
uncertainties  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is  by  combining 
somd  instrvetion  with  the  training  fohkh  vnUform  the  character,  and  founding  both  vpon 
Oureligionofthe  BiMe.* 
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MB.  president  and  gentlebien. 

Why  are  we  here  ?  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  should 
meet  together  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  reflections,  and 
impart  the  fruits  of  their  observation  and  experience  to  each  other, 
IS  indeed  one  of  the  main  objects  of  your  Association.  But  why 
these  open  doors,  this  general  invitation,  this  mixed  assembly  ? 
And  why  this  discourse  from  one,  who  has  not  the  honor  to  be  of 
your  number,  and  who  is  not  particulariy  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  theory,  nor  at  all  conversant  with  it  in  practice  ? 
Unquestionably  it  was  your  purpose,  that  I  should  speak,  not  so  much 
for  you,  to  any  one  of  whom,  on  such  atopic,  It  would  rather  be  my 
privilege  to  listen,  as  for  those,  who  are  assembled  here  by  your  invi- 
tation ;  that  I  should  present  those  general  views,  which  though 
trite  and  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  yourselves,  are  yet  the  most  appro- 
priate to  so  promiscuous  an  audience ;  leaving  the  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  several  topics,  which  invite  your  attention  at  the 
present  session,  with  those,  to  whom  they  have  respectively  been 
assigned,  on  due  consideration  of  the  peculiar  means  of  information 
possessed  by  each. 


VOL.  in. 


no  I. 
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2  Lecture  before  the  [Jao. 

Gentlemen,  a  mighty  revolution  is  going  on  round  us  ;  involving 
not  only  the  fortunes  of  dynasties,  the  forms  of  governments  and  . 
the  distribution  of  political  power,  but  the  whole  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  society  ;  and  destined  to  produce  lasting  and  unal- 
terable effects  on  the  character  and  condition  of  our  race.  So  great 
is  the  abundance,  and  so  general  the  diffusion  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  civilized  communities,  at  the  present  day  ;  and  such  are 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  and  imparting  information  on  all  subjects, 
that  active  and  intelligent  minds,  in  every  conditi9n,  have  now  the 
opportunity,  as  they  always  have  the  disposition,  to  set  themselves  to 
thinking  and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  The  first 
lessqn  they  have  learned  is  their  own  power,  their  command  over  that 
public  opinion,  which  rules  the  world.  And  accordingly  opinion 
DO  longer  submits  to  authority.  Nothing  is  left  unquestioned.  The 
ancient  landmarks  have  ceased  to  be  respected  for  their  antiquity. 
Their  very  foundations  are  scrutinized.  It  is  not  enough  now,  to 
say  of  any  custom  or  establishment,  that  it  was  always  so,  or  that 
it  was  founded  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Men  begin  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  the  respect,  which 

Jouth  owes  to  age,  is  not  due  from  a- generation  to  its  predecessors, 
t  was  the  ancients,  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  And 
therefore  they  wanted  that  experience,  from  which,  among  indi- 
viduals, age  derives  its  authority.  It  is  we,  who  live  in  its  old  age, 
or  rather,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  in  its  full  maturity.  And  hence, 
as  we  have  more  experience  than  they  had,  and  do  not  admit,  that 
we  have  less  ability,  we  claim  the  right  to  rejudge  their  judgments, 
and  to  criticise  and  reform  their  institutions.  The  claim  is  in  sub- 
stance just.  And  when  it  is  rightly  understood  and  correctly  exer- 
cised, it  will  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  But  when  those,  who 
exercise  it,  assume  that  they  are  more  capable  of  judging,  not  only 
than  any  preceding  generation,  but  than  all  generations,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  shut  their  eyes  to  that  very  experience,  on  which 
alone  their  claim  to  superiority  is  founded,  it  may,  it  must  lead  to 
bcalculable  mischief. 

The  mysteries  of  learning  also  are  regarded  T^ith  as  little  respect, 
as  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Although  the  adepts  in  science  may 
still  use  technical  teitns,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  otlier,  and 
mdeed  in  most  cases  must  do  so,  in  order  to  speak  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  palm  off  such  terms  upon 
the  public,  thus  ostentatiously  veiling  their  knowledge,  or  sometimes 
perchance  their  ignorance  ;  but  are  justly  required,  on  all  ^occasions, 
to  speak  common  sense  in  language  intelligible  to  their  hearers. 
Properly  applied,  this  too  will  produce  immense  advantage.  The 
general  principles  and  grand  results  of  a  science,  when  stripped  of 
all  technicality  and  presented  in  a  definite  form  to  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind,  are  subjected  to  a  new  test  of  their  truth 
and  value.    Such  iDtercourse^  real  intercourse,  between  adepts  in 
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any  science  and  the  public,  is  highly  useful  to  both.  It  tends  to 
prevent  the  former  from  being  entangled  and  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  technical  subtlety,  and  acquaints  the  latter  with  the  object  and 
character  of  the  science,  thus  vindicating  and  recommending  its 
pursuit.  When  however,  it  is  attempted  to  detail  the  specific  pro- 
cesses and  precise  rules  of  an  absUuse  science,  by  means  of  a  mere 
catechism,  and  to  make  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  for  all  the  world 
to  walk  in,  without  care  and  .without  effort,  the  result  and  the  whole 
result  b,  that  we  exchange  one  sort  of  obscurity  for  another.  We 
get  vagueness  instead  of  mystery,  and  the  pedantry  of  ignorance  for 
the  pedantry  of  learning. 

This  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  when  rightly  directed,  pro- 
duces inestimable  good,  and,  like  every  other  power  entrusted  to 
man,  when  abused,  proportionate  evil ;  is,  at  this  lime,  directed  to 
no  subject  more  generally  or  more  eagerly,  than  to  our  established 
systems  of  education.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made,  in 
modem  times,  to  bring  about  beneficial  and  permanent  revolutions 
in  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  nations,  to  dissolve  society 
into  its  elements  and  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  hetter  model,  have 
been  attended  with  so  much  suffering  and  so  little  success,  as  to 
convince  reflecting  men  in  general,  that  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
whole  structure  of  any  community  is  not  likely  to  be  peacefully  and 
completely  accomplished,  by  the  generation,  in  which  it  is  first  un- 
dertaken, and  that  thie  mass  of  those,  who  have  been  trained  up 
with  exclusive  reference  to  one  slate  of  society,  are  hardly  capable 
of  administering  or  enjoying  one  totally  different ;  and  hence  the 
improvement  of  education  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the 
first  certain  and  safe  step  to  all  radical  and  permanent  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  men.  Here  it  is,  that  he  must  take  his  stand, 
who  seeks  at  the  present  day  to  move  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  for 
us,  that  an  Association  has  been  established  here,  calculated  and 
competent,  within  ihe  proper  sphere  of  its  influence,  to  direct  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  important  subject  in  the  true  path,  and 
invigorate  it  by  united  exertions.  Who,  while  ihey  are  endeavoring 
to  accumulate  such  knowledge  of  facts  with  regard  to  education, 
as  may  deserve,  when  properly  arranged  and  classified,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  science,  submit  the  general  objects,  principles 
and  results  of  their  labors  to  the  public  in  a  form  not  only  intelligi- 
ble, but  attractive;  and  at  the  same  time,  subject  those  principles, 
and  the  systems  and  processes,  which  are  worthy  of  such  exami- 
nation, to  strict  scrutiny,  and  varied  experiment,  conducted  by  per- 
sons competent  for  the  task.  Who  mean,  that  the  science  to  be 
established  by  them,  shall  approve  itself,  in  all  its  great  features. 
to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  and  shall  also,  even  in  its 
minutest  details,  bear  the  test  of  the  closest  scientific  investi- 
gation. 
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An  Association,  whose  great  object  is  to  be  practically  usefbl,  will 
naturally  first  direct  its  attention  to  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  day. 
Among  these,  there  are  few  more  prominent,  than  the  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  new  schemes  for  education,  and  the  extravagant  im- 
portance attached  to  many  of  them  by  their  respective  adherents. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  intense  interest  felt  in  this  subject,  that* 
many,  impatient  of  the  slow  process  of  accumulating  facts  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  the  only  one,  by  which  a  science,  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  be  established,  have  published  systems  founded 
on  their  own  solitary  experience,  or  on  assumed  principles.  And 
to  the  same  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  extravagant  zealj  with  which 
those  systems  have  often  been  supported.  One  practical  disadvan- 
tage resulting  from  this  is,  that  it  sometimes  causes  particular  modes 
and  processes  of  education,  which  really  possess  intrinsic  merit,  to 
be  misapplied  or  carried  beyond  their  just  limits,  thus  immediately 
producing  inconvenience,  and  tending  ultimately  to  bring  that  merit 
into  question.  To  teach  writing  by  means  of  the  black  board, 
directing  the  pupil  to  copy,  with  his  pen,  the  letters  inscribed  upon 
it,  reducing  iheir  size  but  preserving  their  proportions,  seems  to  be  a 
misapplication  of  that  useful  instrument.  And  however  excellent 
the  system  of  mental  arithmetic,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  as  a  discipline 
for  the  minds  of  children,  surely  they  exaggerate  its  importance,  who 
would  make  it  a  complete  substitute  for  the  five  good  old  rules.  An- 
other disadvantage  occasioned  by  an  undue  attachment  to  general 
systems  is,  that  it  tends  to  withdraw  the  attention  too  much  from  the 
personal  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  must  always,  or  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  be  far  more  important  than  the 
mode  of  instruction.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  represent  all 
systems  as  equal  or  unimportant.  The  arguments,  which  have  been 
urged  to  that  eflfect,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  True  it  is  that 
no  system  can  counteract  the  diversities  of  natural  talent,  or  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  those  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  accidents, 
which  occasionally  defeat  all  our  precautions.  But  what  then  ? 
Since  the  seed  is  cast  abroad  on  every  variety  of  soil,  it  may  some- 
times fall  among  weeds,  at  the  roadside,  or  upon  the  rock ;  and 
sometimes  its  fruit,  even  when  it  appears  whitening  for  harvest, 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  secret  defect,  or  by  an  unexpected  calamity; 
and  thus  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  may  be  rendered  vain.  But 
who  shall  therefore  say,  that  his  art  is  futile  ? 

But  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  schemes  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  education  may  be  productive  of  much  good, 
if  the  operation  of  each  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  experiments,  of 
which  the  precise  results  are  to  be  observed  and  recorded  as  facts 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  science.  And  in  this  )K>int 
of  view,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  supported, 
maybe  regarded  as  useful,  tending  to  exhibit  more  completely 
whatever  of  truth  they  contain,  and  to  make  their  results,  be  their 
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character  what  it  may,  more  conspicuous  and  decisive.  A  service 
may  be  thus  rendered  to  the  world  like  that  rendered  to  it  by  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  the  alchymists ;  which,  though  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  they  sought  for, 
yet  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  production  of  a  treasure  far  more 
precious  to  mankind,  —  the  science  of  chemistry. 

So  far  is  education  from  having  yet  attained  the  character  of  a 
science,  that  men,  eminent  men,  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  object. 
Milton  proposes  it  as  the  aim  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  him, 
^'  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  A  glorious, 
vision,  and  well  worthy  of  the  lofty  imagination  of  its  author ;  but 
incapable  of  being  realized  among  any  civilized  people.  The  sav- 
age may  indeed  master  all  the  knowledge  of  his  tribe,  and  fit  him- 
self for  all  its  offices.  But  as  society  becomes  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, the  various  offices  of  peace  and  war  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  diversified  and  difficult,  till  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
any  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  to  fit  himself  for  them 
all,  or  even  for  any  considerable  portion  of  them.  Reduced  with- 
in narrower  limits,  this  scheme  would  be  substantially  the  same,  as 
that,  which  proposes  for  its  object,  the  complete  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  If  this  be  understood,  in  its  ob- 
vious sense,  to  mean,  that  the  human  faculties  should  be  developed 
in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  a  man  should  be  trained  up  so  as  to  become  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  being,  entire  and  self-dependent,  it  seems  hardly  less 
visionary  than  the  plan  of  Milton.  And  to  what  end  should  this 
be  done,  since  the  various  avocations  of  different  individuals,  by 
calling  into  exercise  various  faculties,  must  speedily  destroy  this 
perfect  symmetry  in  each?  If  however,  we  understand  it,  as  per- 
haps we  should  do,  to  mean  only,  that  each  faculty  should  be  so 
far  developed,  as  to  be  capable  at  all  times  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
action,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fir§t  oUect  of  early  education,  both 
private  and  public.  It  may  be  and  often  is  combined  with  that  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  most  important  to  be  remembered. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  this  connexion  is  invariable,  and  that  the 
knowledge  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  after  life  is  that,  which  will, 
in  all  cases,  best  exercise  the  faculties  of  youth.  All  analogy. is 
against  such  an  assumption.  In  gymnastics,  which  are  admitted  to 
develope  and  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  body  more  uniformly 
and  effectually  than  the  ordinary  occupauons  of  life,  much  is  learn- 
ed, which  there  is  no  expectation  of  practising  afterwards.  And 
besides,  for  two  persons  in  similar  situations  and  destined  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  same  knowledge  must  be  equally  useful,  and  yet 
their  minds,  from  some  difference,  original  or  acquired,  may  need 
very  different  discipline.     Let  any  man  moreover  reflect,  how  very 
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much  of  his  habiis  of  thought  and  of  action,  of  stud  v,  of  feeling, 
and  of  self-control,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood; 
and  how  very  little  of  his  knowledge. 

But  the  education,  which  accomplishes  no  more,  than  to  bring 
the  faculties  of  the  body  and*  the  mind  into  a  healthy  state,  is 
equally  adapted  to  all  times  and  places  ;  and  has  little  else  to  do, 
than  to  remove  improper  restraints ;  since  all  these  faculties,  if 
secured  from  pernicious  influences  and  allowed  free  opportunity 
for  exercbe,  will  grow  up,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state,  under  almost  any  circumstances.  If  it 
.were  possible  to  suppose,  that  education  should  stop  here,  and  send 
forth  its  pupil  with  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind,  but  alto- 
gether uninstructed,  he  would  be  equally  fit,  or  rather  equally  un- 
fit for  any  state  of  society.  It  must  go  further.  It  must  qualify 
him  to  hold  a  place  in  the  particular  community,  in  which  his  lot 
is  cast.  Now  in  this  view  of  education,  is  regard  to  be  had  mainly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  or  to  the  benefit  of  society  ;  —  to 
his  cultivation  and  improvement  as  an  insulated  being,  or  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  ? 

This  is  the  question.     It  seems  to  have  been  originally  suggest- 
ed by  a  consideration  of  the  eSect  of  what  is  called  the  division 
of  labor  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  is  to  render  each  individual 
better  fitted  for  his  particular  task,  and  less  fitted.  fo.r  any  other, 
while  the  advantage  resulting  to  society  from  this  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  labors  of  all  is  inconceivably  greater  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  the  independent  labors 
of  each.     It  is  often  understood,  with  too  much  reference  to  the 
case,  which  suggested  it,  as  a  question  between  the  general  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  individual,  and  his  attaining  such  skill 
in^s  particular  occupation,  as  may  most  advance  the  wealth  of  the 
community.     If  it  be  thus  understood,  the  whole  aim  of  our  sys- 
tems and  mstitutions  should  be  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
individual.     But  tliis  is  altogether  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.    It  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  individ- 
ual is  to  be  fitted,  by  education,  not  merely  for  his  art  or  profession, 
but  for  all  his  social  duties  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  advantage 
of  society  does  not  consist  in  wealth  alone,  but  in  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  all  its  members ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
difference  between  aiming  at  the  one  and  at  the  other,  becomes  so 
minute,  as  to  be  almost  evanescent,  and  to  render  it  a  matter  o( 
little  practical  importance  how  the  question  is  decided. 
.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  mind  is  not  confined  to 
ooe  narrow  and  precise  path,  in  which  alone  it  can  move  with  ease 
and  safety ;  but  that  it  may  engage  in  any  one  of  a  multitude  oi 
pursuits,  and  may  exercise  and  improve  mainly  any  one  of  its  fac- 
ulties, if  not  without  diminishing  that  exact  symmetry,  which  con- 
stitutes ideal  perfection,  yet,  at  least,  without  impairing  that  heahhy 
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aQd  vigorous  action,  which  is  the  only  practical  good  to  be  attained 
under  any  system.  Happy  for  us  that  it  is  so  ;  —  for  so  various 
are  the  states  of  society  and  the  conditions  of  life,  in  which  men 
are  placed,  that  occupations,  at  one  time  essential  to  the  happiness, 
and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community,  are 
rendered  entirely  superfluous  by  a  change  of  circumstances  ;  and 
other  occupations,  calling  into  exercise  and  mainly  developing' dif- 
ferent faculties,  become  all-important. 

Since  then  a  great  variety  of  pursuits,  appropriate  to  all  possi- 
ble varieties  of  human  condition,  are  all  equally  compatible  with 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  men  considered  as  individuals, 
this  seems  too  indefinite  an  end  to  be  proposed  as  the  precise  object 
of  a  distinct  science.  The  great  aim  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  science  of  education,  at  least  of  intellectual  education,  to 
which  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  mainly  refer,  is  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  society,  to  train  up  men  in  the  knowledge  and  to  the 
pursuits  most  useful  to  the  community,  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  live. 

But  what  is  useful  knowledge  ?  And  what  are  useful  pursuits  ? 
No  term  has  been  more  abused,  in  treating  of  education,  than  this 
word  Utility.  In  a  laige  and  liberal  sense,  it  is  indeed  the  whole 
object  of  education.  Men  should  be  taught  nothing  but  what  is 
useful,  practically  useful.  And  in  reasoning  from  this  principle,  we 
shall  fall  into  no  error,  if  we  always  use  the  word  in  this  sense. 
But  if  the  term  "  practically  useful"  be  confined,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been,  to  those  occupations,  which  tend  to  supply  our  physical  wants 
merely,  then  utility  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  highest  object  of 
education.  Undoubtedly,  when  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  acquisition  of 
anything  else,  so  that  one  of  them  only  can  be  enjoyed,  the  former 
must  be  preferred,  and  every  possible  exertion  must  be  made  to 
secure  it.  But  to  suppose,  that  our  exertions  are  to  terminate 
here,  is  to  mistake  the  means  of  living  for  the  end  of  life.  We 
must  indeed  have  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing,  in  order  to  live. 
But  wherefore  do  we  live  ?  Surely  not  to  accumulate  more  of 
these  than  we  can  possibly  make  use  of  There  would  be  neither 
utility  nor  enjoyment  in  this.  Probably  there  never  was  a  com- 
munity, in  which  all  the  efforts  of  its  members  were  constantly 
requisite  to  supply  their  own  physical  wants.  Certainly  we  are 
not  such  a  one.  The  dictate  oi  nature  to  the  individual  is  the 
rule  for  society.  He  is  impelled  to  satisfy  his  bodily  wants  by 
irresistible  instinct.  But  this  done,  he  is  impelled  to  exercise  and 
indulge  his  intellectual  faculties  by  a  craving  as  instinctive  and  as 
irresistible  as  the  cravings  of  the  body.  He  is.  conscious  that  by 
this  indulgence  and  exercise,  those  faculties  are  nourished,  strength- 
ened and  exalted ;  and  he  feels  that  in  gratifying  and  improving 
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them,  he  is  enjoying  the  purest  pleasure.  He  knows  ako,  that  he 
is  thus  fulfilling  one  of  his  Jiighest  duties ;  for  there  is  a  voice 
within,  which  tells  him  so,  independently  of  all  reasoning.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  these  faculties  might  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivating 
the  arts,  which  tend  ultimately  to  promote  physical  comfort  alone. 
But  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  that  the  thoughts  and  the 
labors  of  all  men  should  be  devoted  to  this  single  object.  The 
result  would  be  to  heap  up  more  of  their  productions  than  could 
possibly  be  consumed.  These  arts,  it  is  admitted,  must  first  be 
sufficiently  provided  for.  And  the  persons  engaged  in  them  are 
certainly  usefully  employed.  But  not  morfe  usefully;  nor  'more 
practically  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  pursuits,  the  only  aim  of  which  is  to  satisfy  our  intellect- 
ual wants,  and  improve  our  intellectual  nature. 

These  positions  seem  hardly  to  need  illustration.  But  the  want 
of  a  distinct  apprehension  of  them  has  led  to  serious  mistakes  with 
regard  to  the  proper  objects  of  education,  and  especially  to  an  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  value  of  classical  learning.  It  may  therefore 
be  not  inappropriate  to  illustrate  them  by  shewing  their  application 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  not- 
withstanding the  speculations  of  the  Philosophers,  that  the  social 
state  is  the  state  of  nature.  The  human  mind  proves  this  still 
more  strongly.  Its  necessary  food,  that  which  it  craves  and  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  is  intercourse  with  other  minds.  By  his  in- 
tellectual nature  man  is  not  only  united  with  his  contemporaries, 
but  bound  up  into  one  great  society  with  his  whole  race.  He  is 
connected  with  the  past  and  with  the  future.  He  can  "  hold  high 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead,"  and  send  down  his  own  voice  to 
the  remotest  generations.  His  highest  privilege  and  enjoyment  is 
to  associate  with  those  distinguished  by  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, either  in  his  own  age  or  in  preceding  times.  Hence  the 
value  of  an  acquaintance  with  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  subsequent  generations 
to  be  the  light  and  the  glory  of  our  race  ;  "  by  the  diligent  perusal 
of  whose  works,  men  are  led  and  drawn  in  willing  obedience,  in- 
flamed with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ; 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy 
piatriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages." 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  ^neral  considerations,  simply  re- 
marking, that  to  call  studying  the  works  of  these  men  learning 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  as  preposterous,  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
study  of  Locke  and  Milton  learning  English. 

Neither  will  I  attempt  to  examine  or  even  to  notice  the  various 
objections,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  urged  against  clas- 
sical learning ;  since  its  adversaries  among  us  seem  lately  to  have 
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retreated  to  the  single  position,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tf^e  of  studying  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  can  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  translations.  This  is  their  strong-hold. 
Now  if  we  studied  those  works  only  for  the  facts'  and  the  arguments 
found  in  them,  the  position  might  be  maintained.  We  might  even 
get  these  more  easily  still  by  having  the  facts  reduced  to  chronolo* 
gical  tables,  and  the  arguments  to  a  series  of  syllogisms.  But  it  is 
not  so.  We  study  them,  as  the  most  appropriate  discipline  for  the 
mind  of  youth  at  the  period,  when  they  are  generally  read,  inciting 
it  to  strenuous  exertion,  but  not  eluding  its  grasp ;  ofiering  far  more 
than  a  mere  exercise  for  the  memory,  yet  tasking  the  higher  powers 
of  the  intellect  without  over-tasking  them.  We  study  them,  as  the 
best  means  of  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  power  of 
language  in  all  its  generality,  and  of  obtaining  a  more  complete 
command  over  our  own  language,  by  the  practice,  in  translating, 
of  applying  it  to  processes  of  generalization,  and  to  trains  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  which  we  are  fully  competent  to  comprehend,  but 
not  at  that  age,  if  at  any,  to  mature  or  even  to  originate.  We  study 
them,  because  the  unequalled  grace,  simplicity  and  vigor  of  their 
style  tend  to  improve  our  taste,  and  because  its  admirable  precision 
accustoms  us  to  accurate  expression,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
accurate  thinking  ;  since  words  are  not  only  the  vehicles,  but  the 
instruments  of  thought.  These  advantages  however,  though  of  the 
highest  importance,  can  only  be  indicated,  since  the  investigation  of 
them  would  lead  to  discussions  too  extensive,  abstruse  and  minute 
to  be  compatible  with  the  nature  or  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse. 
We  study  them  also  for  the  emotions,  which  they  excite  in  us. 
The  firm  purpose,  the  high  resolve,  the  generous  self-devotion, 
which  they  exhibit,  are  expressed  with  such  felicity  and  force  as 
cannot  fail  to  impress  them  most  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
And  if  it  be  one  fitted  for  their  reception,  though  they  may  be  long 
forgotten,  they  will  not  be  lost.  When  the  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
familiarity  with  such  works  shall  be  recalled  to  him,  by  the  natural 
association  of  ideas,  on  some  occasion  proper  for  their  exercise, 
they  will  spring  up  with  all  their  original  power,  like  the  voice  of 
a  Divinity  within  him,  to  banish  doubts,  support  endurance,  or  ani- 
mate courage.  There  is  no  student  among  us,  imperfect  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  classics  generally  Is,  who  does  not  constantly  feel, 
that  their  sentiments  are  conveyed  with  a  simplicity,  precision  and 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  transfer  to  his  own  language. 
And  no  wonder ;  since  among  all  the  translators  of  modem  times, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  eminent  writers  of  their  respective 
countries,  there  is  not  one,  who  professes  to  have  accomplished  it. 
Take  even  the  modern  languages,  in  translating  from  any  one 
of  which,  into  another,  it  is  admitted  that  we  approach  much  more 
nearly  to  the  original  than  in  translating  from  the  more  perfect  Ian- 
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guages  of  antiquity.  How  happens  it,  that,  of  the  most  admired 
epic  poems,  works  read  again  and  again  by  all,  in  whose  language 
they  are  written,  and  never  without  intense  admiration  and  delight, 
sometimes  exciting  them  even  to  tears,  not  one  has  ever  been 
known,  in  translation,  to  produce  any  such  effect,  or  even  to  have 
become  tolerably  popular  ?  Let  any  man  read  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  either  the  literal  translation  of  a  few  celebra- 
ted scenes  contained  in  the  works  of  Voltaire,  or  the  free  transla- 
tion  of  Ducis.  The  perusal  will  undoubtedly  excite  strong  emo- 
tions. But  they  will  be  very  different  emotions  from  those  exci- 
ted by  the  original.  Or  selecting  a  more  favorable  example,  ex- 
amine the  translations  from  the  same  author  by  Schiller  or  by  Schle- 
gel,  which  possess  the  highest  merit,  exhibiting  the  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents of  the  original  with  wonderful  precision  of  outline.  How 
often  do  even  these  fail  to  catch  those  delicate  shades  of  expression, 
which,  slight  as  they  are,  give  to  several  of  the  finest  passages  their 
peculiar  tone  of  feeling,  and  invest  the  airy  nothing  with  identity 
and  existence ;  themselves  almost  as  evanescent  and  as  impercep- 
tible, yet  as  potent,  as  the  breath  of  life  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
most  idiomatic  expressions  are  always  the  most  forcible,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  capable  of  being  translated.  Select  any  of 
those  pathetic  Scottish  phrases,  which  have  become  as  familiar  to 
us  as  our  own  language,  or  any  of  the  striking  national  expressions 
so  often  found  in  the  Waverley  novels,  and  translate  them  as 
accurately  as  possible  into  modern  English ;  and  what  are  your 
versions  ?  They  present  the  same  idea.  But  do  they  touch  the 
heart  ? 

The  mere  tone  and  manner,  in  which  passages  from  our  own 
authors  are  read,  often  give  us  a  new  conception  of  their  force  and 
even  of  their  meaning.  And  shall  not  the  happy  arrangement  and 
nice  transition,  the  terseness,  simplicity,  grace  and  harmony,  which 
are  from  their  very  nature  instranslatable,  shall  not  these  affect  us? 
It  is  said,  that  ^schines,  while  giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
after  his  banishment,  read  to  his  audience  the  oration,  which  be 
had  delivered  in  his  great  contest  with  Demosthenes,  and  .that  it 
was  heard  with  loud  applause.  He  then  read  that  of  his  adversa- 
ry, but  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rapture.  '*  What  then  would 
you  have  said,"  cried  he,  "  what  would  you  have  said,  liad 
you  heard  him  thunder  it  ?"  If  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  man,  however  perfectly  master  of  the  Greek  language,  could, 
on  reading  that  oration  at  this  time,  feel  as  they  felt,  who  heard  it ; 
it  is  equally  so  to  suppose  that  the  most  perfect  translation,  which 
the  nature  of  human  language  will  permit,  can  convey  the  same 
impressions  as  the  original, —  the  very  words  and  syllables,  which  he 
that  day  uttered.  And  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  less  absurd, 
than  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that  the  same  emotions  may  be  ex- 
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cited  by  looking  od  a  panorama  of  Niagara,  a  s  by  standing  on  its 
brink. 

If  this  argument  against  the  classics  is  valid,  then  all  poetry  is 
worthless,  all  eloquence,  and  everythinzelse,  which  appeals  to  the 
taste,  the  imagination,  or  the  feelings.  These  can  never  be  render- 
ed in  all  their  clearness  and  force  by  a  paraphrase  ;  and  the  transla- 
tion of  them  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  paraphrase.  As 
long  as  it  shall  be  important  to  society  that  men  should  exist,  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  so  long  the  classics  must  be 
read.  Such  men  must  read  them,  for  the.  same  reason,  that  those, 
who  cultivate  the  imitative  arts,  study  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  They  must  be  read  also  by  those,  who  wish 
to  possess  a  high  relish  for  the  beauties  of  similar  productions,  or  an 
accurate  judgment  of  their  merits.  The  public  is  benefitted  by  the 
increase  of  the  writer's,  artist's  and  critic's  skill,  not  merely  because 
the  works  of  literature  and  of  art  are  thereby  improved,  but  be- 
cause the  taste  of  the  whole  community  is  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard, through  their  influence,  and  thus  made  capable  of  higher  en- 
joyment. If  the  case  stopped  here,  all,  who  allow  that  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  should  be  studied  by  artists,  and  by  those  who  would 
appreciate  their  works,  must  allow  also,  that  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature  should  be  studied  by  literary  men,  and  by  those,  who 
would  appreciate  theirs.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Admit  all, 
that  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  will  claim  for  them  ;  that 
they  exalt  the  imagination,  interest  the  feelings,  gratify  and  purify 
the  taste,  soften  the  manners  and  subdue  their  fierceness,  and  give 
grace  and  refinement  to  every  condiuon  of  social  life.  The  arts  of 
elegant  writing  and  eloquent  speaking  do  this  also^  And  to  them, 
these  effects,  which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  the  fine  arts,  —  a  worthy 
and  an  elevated  end,  —  to  them  these  effects  are  but  the  means  of 
attaining  an  end  still  more  exalted  and  more  noble  ;  that  of  sub- 
duing the  passions,  purifying  the  heart,  elevating  the  character,  and 
sometimes  rousing  the  whole  man  and  all  within  him  to  the  most 
intense  exertions  of  intellect,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  virtue.* 
Surely  nothing,  which  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  give  perfection 
to  arts  like  these,  can  be  useless  or  indifferent  to  society. 

Not  that  the  classics  should  be  studied  by  every  man.  No  one 
branch  of  knowledge  can  claim  this  preeminence.  But  they  should 
be  studied  by  those,  who  would  imitate  or  fully  relish  the  peculiar 
excellences,  of  which  they  are  the  most  perfect  models.  Not  that 
this  study  is  to  be  deemed,  as  it  once  was,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  learning.  But  it  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  pursuits 
of  a  refined  and  prosperous  people.  Five  or  six  centuries  ago,  the 
ancient  languages  were  the  keys  to  all  knowledge,  for  no  other 
language  then  contained  anything  worth  knowing ;  and  scholastic 
institutions,  which  are  too  apt  to  adhere  to  ancient  opinions,  con- 
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tinued  to  regard  them  as  such,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
Hence,  at  a  subsequent  period,  their  value  was  neatly  overrated  in 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  offspring  of  later 
times ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,,  by  a  natural  reaction  in 
popular  sentiment,  they  are  at  the  present  day  esteemed  too  little, 
and  are  regarded  by  many  as  absolutely  worthless.  But  those,  who 
entertain  a  liberal  and  enlightened  view  of  utility,  will  always 
allow  to  the  study  of  them,  in  every  highly  cultivated  community, 
a  place,  and  an  honorable  place,  among  the  occupations  useful  to 
the  public. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  topic.  Gentlemen,  not  only  as  the 
most  striking  illustration  i  could  present  of  the  nature  of  that  utility, 
which  should  be  the  object  of  education  ;  but  because  even  this 
bumble  attempt  to  correct  a  prevalent  error  may  give  to  my  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  something  of  a  practical  tendency,  an  ob- 
ject, which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  those  public  discouraes,  the 
frequency  of  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  our  country. 

Since  the  end  of  education  is  the  advantage  of  society,  it  must 
adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  society,  and  as  this  changes  and  im- 
proves, must  be  so  modified  as  to  supply  its  varying  and  increasing 
wants.  The  division  of  labor  is  as  important  in  intellectual  as  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  it  should  be  guided  by  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views,  looking  not  merely  to  the  wealth  and  physical 
comfort  of  the  community,  but  to  its  general  welfare.  As  civili- 
zation advances,  this  division  must  become  more  and  more  minute, 
so  that  every  separate  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  carried  to  a 
higher  and  higher  stage  of  improvement. 

This  science  also  must  have  regard  not  only  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  by  the  division  of  labor,  but  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge,  and  the  distribution  of  its  fruits  among  the  people.  To 
this  end,  some  general  idea  of  the  peculiar  object  and  character  of 
every  intellectual  pursuit  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
all  men,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  any  one  of  them  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  There  are  few,  whatever  may  be  their 
occupations,  who  are  not  able,  by  the  diligent  employment  of  their 
leisure  hours,  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  liberal  sciences  or  elegant  arts. 
And  the  more  extensively  and  effectually  this  is  done,  the  more 
is  the  intellectual  character  of  the  whole  people  elevated. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  efforts,  which  are  now  making  in  England  to 
provide  the  working  classes  in  that  country  with  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  esteem  the  hours  devoted  to  such  im- 
provement to  be  occupied  as  usefully  for  the  public,  as  those,  which 
are  passed  at  the  plough  or  in  the  workshop :  though  I  must  still 
insist,  that  the  shepherd's  boy,  who  gave  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  • 
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study  of  the  classics,  was  as  worthily  employed  as  the  mechanic, 
celebrated  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  gave  bis  leisure  to  the  study  of 
Eutoraology. 

But  while  we  applaud  and  seek  to  imitate  those  distinguished 
men  in  England,  who  are  endeavoring  to  render  every  branch  of 
knowledge  as  accessible,  as  possible,  to  the  diligent  study  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  w^  should  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
prominent  defect  of  education  among  ourselves. 

This  is,  not  that  it  wants  extent  or  variety ;  but  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  society,  it  wants  thoroughness,  espe- 
cially in  our  higher  seminaries  of  education.  These  have,  no  doubt, 
been  constantly  improving.  But  society  has  improved  still  faster. 
The  public  demand  for  a  higher  state  of  culture  in  every  depart- 
ment of  education  is  obvious,  general,  imperative.  It  must  be 
satisfied.  This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  raising  the 
whole  standard  of  education.  The  highest  must  rise  still  higher. 
Those,  who  go  furthest,  must  advance  still  further.  And  all  the 
rest  must  follow.  The  most  obvious  and  natural  mode  of  produ- 
cing this  result  is  to  begin  at  the  top  ;  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  highest  seminaries.  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, not  as  deserving  any  preeminence  over  the  other  topics,  which 
have  been  and  are  about  to  be  presented  to  you,  but  as  worthy  of 
sharing  your  regard  with  them,  and  because  I  do  not  perceive,  that 
it  has  at  any  of  your  sessions  been  specially  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  University  in  our  neighborhood  was  founded,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  only  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
witb  a  view,  like  most  others  of  so  early  a  date,  to  instruction  in 
Theology.  One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  the  requisites  for 
admission  were  that  the  applicant  should  be  able  to  read  Tully  or 
some  other  classical  Latin  author  into  English,  and  to  speak  L^tin 
readily,  and  write  it  correctly  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  de- 
cline the  Greek  nouns  and  verbs.  For  at  that  time  and  till  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  Latin  was  used  by  scholars  of  all  cmmtries 
both  in  conversation  and  correspondence.  It  was  in  fact,  during 
this  period,  the  living  language  of.  learned  men.  The  literary  re- 
quisitions for  the  Bachelor's  degree  were  that  the  student^hould  be 
able  to  translate  the  scripture^  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment fix)m  the  original  tongues  into  Latin,  and  to  resolve  them  lo- 
gically ;  and  should  be  versed  in  the  principles  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  Their  logic  and  philosophy  were  those  of 
the  day,  and  an  idea  of  the  extent,  to  which  these  were  cultivated 
may  be  gathered  firom  the  theses  published  and  defended  at  the 
first  Commencement,  in  1642,  which  were  printed  at  the  time  in 
England,  and  are  preserved  by  Hutchinson  in  his  History.  The 
same  system  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
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course  of  which  the  whole  plan  of  education  was  entirely  changed 
and  brought  to  the  state,  in  which  it  continued  for  many  years 
previous  to  1805.  Since  that  tlme^  attempts  have  been  constantly 
making  there,  and  in  all  the  collies  in  New  England  to  improve 
education,  by  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  and  introducing 
new  te^t- books,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  and  more  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  community,  and  lender  it  more  and  more  j^rac- 
tically  useful. 

But  in  one  respect,  and  it  is  that,  to  which  I  would  particularly 
call  your  attention,  the  mode  of  instruction  is  in  all  the  same,  and 
has  been  so,  I  believe,  from  the  beginning.  The  students  are 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  term  of  their  residence  in 
college,  and  all  the  members  of  each  class  receive  the  same  in- 
struction and  perform  the  same  exercises.  Now  the  disadvantage 
resulting  from  this  is,  that  as  there  roust  be  great  diversity  of  talent 
among  them,  the  task  assigned  cannot  be  an  appropriate  lesson  for 
all.  If  we  suppose  it  adapted,  as  it  no  doubt  generally  is,  to  those, 
who  hold  a  middle  rank,  then  those  of  inferior  capacity,  who  can- 
not  master  it,  even  if  they  do  not  sit  down  as  they  will  be  too  apt 
to  do  in  discouragement  and  despair,  will  either  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance  by  tasking  their  memory,  or  they  will  blunder 
on  to  the  end  without  exercising  any  of  their  faculties,  and  without 
obtaining  any  substantial  information.  And  in  either  case,  they 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  bad  habits  of  study,  if  not  of  conduct. 
Let  the  best  happen,  that  can  happen,  and  they  must  lose  at  least 
their  time.  And  what  a  time  ?  The  spring  of  Ufe,  on  which  all 
its  hopes  depend,  cut  out  of  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
those,  whose  superior  abilities  or  peculiar  aptitude  for  a  particular 
study  enable  them  to  perform  their  task  in  it  so  quickly,  as  to  leave 
them  much  leisure,  supposing  they  escape  the  temptation  to  engajge 
in  fiivolous  and  unmanly  pursuits,  will  probably  acquire  a  habit  of 
desultory  reading,  or  should  any  of  them  engage  systematically 
in  some  fit  occupation,  will  want  the  incitements,  by  which  their 
exertions  are  usually  animated,  and  the  instructions  of  competent 
teachers.  It  is  obvious  that  no  variation  in  the  amount  of  duty 
required  of  the  students  would  remove  these  evils. 

Vet  perhaps  a  remedy  is  not  impracticable.  Liet  the  ordinary 
tmsks  assigned  to  each  class  be  such,  as  any  student  fit  for  a  collegi- 
ate education,  can  perform  with  due  diligence  in  the  time  appro- 
priated for  study;  and  let  instruction  be  also  provided  in  every 
department  of  learning,  for  those,  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  any 
one  beyond  the  required  course.  Allow  each  scholar  the  opportu- 
nity at  fixed  times  of  entering  his  name  as  a  voluntary  student  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  departments,  which  he  may  select,  with 
the  single  restriction  (necessary  to  prevent  capricious  changes  and 
desultory  study)  that  whatever  course  he  has  once  undertaken  shall 
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be  pursued,  till  he  ha^  completed  it.  And  to  insure  punctual 
attendance  and  diligencOi  let  him  receive  the  same  marks  for  merit 
and  the  same  censures  for  absence  and  neglect  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study.  In  the  distribution  of  college  honors  and  rewards 
also  of  all  kinds,  let  the  same  regard  be  paid  to  proficiency  in  the 
studies  thus  voluntarily  chosen,  as  to  proficiency  in  the  regular  col- 
legiate course.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  1  think,  that  the  standing  of 
the  students  in  the  voluntary  classes,  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  arranged  on  this  system,  would  be  the  great  test  of  scholarship, 
and  that  the  students,  feeling  this,  would  embrace  the  opportunity 
thus  affi)rded  them  for  improvement  with  eagerness. 

The  experiment  is  not  altogether  untried.  In  the  department 
of  the  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard  University,  a  similar  plan 
has  for  some  years  past  been  pursued  with  coiinplete  success.  All 
attendance  in  that  department  is  voluntary.  But  those,  who  at- 
tend during  a  certain  period,  are  excused  from  a  like  amount  of 
study  in  other  branches.  These  are  the  regular  students,  and  the 
time  thus  allowed  is  sufficient  for  them  ordinarily  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  so  as  to  read  them 
with  facility,  and  to  write  them  with  tolerable  correctness.  But 
those,  who  can  find  leisure  from  all  their  other  college  duties,  may 
receive  instruction  at  other  times,  and  the  number  of  these  is  often 
as  great  as  that  of  the  regular  students,  and  lately  even  greater.  In 
this  way  some  individuals  have  acquired  five  languages,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

If  this  system  were  extended,  facilitated  and  encouraged  in  the 
manner  above  proposed,  it  would  deprive  those  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  succeed  in  some  particular  study,  of  all  apolog}'  for  pass- 
ing the  whole  time  allotted  to  that  study  in  idleness.  It  would  also 
enable  each  scholar  to  direct  his  studies  in  a  great  measure  with 
reference  to  his  peculiar  taste  and  talents  or  to  his  future  pursuits. 
And  it  would  send  forth  for  the  public  service  some  individuals 
highly  accomplished  in  every  department  of  learning. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  gratify  you  to  learn,  that  a  department 
of  Philology  has  recently  been  established  in  the  University,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  success.  Its  object  is  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  classical 
leamiQg.  The  course  oC  study,  beginning  with  the  senior  year,  will 
occupy  two  years.  It  will  be  open  to  such  seniors  and  graduates 
as  may  choose  to  attend  it,  and  will  be  conducted  with  a  special 
view  to  qualify  them  for  instructors.  It  is  contemplated  to  add  to 
this  department  a  course  of  mathematics  of  the  same  extent,  and 
directed  to  the  same  object. 

If  this  department  shall  prosper,  and  shall  send  forth  accom- 
plished tochers,  their  influence  will  contribute  to  raise  tlie  standard  of 
education  in  all  our  seminaries,  and  in  aid  of  the  efibrts  now  making 
so  successfully  m  our  academies  and  schools,  and  of  those  measures^ 
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which  the  members  of  this  Institute  shall  recommend  and  put  in 
practice,  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  the  community. 

Your  utmost  exertions  however  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  country.  I  am  aware,  that 
we  Americans  are  often  ridiculed  for  dwelling  on  our  progress  and 
our  prospects,  and  reminded  that  othqr  nations  boast  of  their 
achievements,  and  not  of  their  expectations.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  boast  of  either.  Though  with  reference  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  wa  might  well  ask  where  and  by  whom  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  the  elements  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction were  ever  sent  down  tc  every  fireside,  and  freely  offered 
without  money  and  without  price  ?  Where,  but  in  New  England  ? 
By  whom,  bat  by  our  fathers  ? 

The  opinions  of  men  are  undei^oing  a  rapid  revolution  on  these 
subjects,  and  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  the  credit  of  this 
achievement  will  not  be  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  triumphs 
of  genius,  or  the  splendor  of  military  succcfss.  But  you  regard  it 
in  its  true  light ;  and  consider  all,  that  has  been  done  in  this  re- 
spect,  as  nothing  but  the  means  of  doing  more. 

All  honor  to  the  nations,  which  have  already  achieved  greatness. 
LfCt  them  exult  in  their  renown  unenvled.  \Ve  are  contented  with 
our  lot.  The  age  of  effort  and  of  advancement  is  that  of  enjoy- 
ment also,  even  when  it  is  not  that  of  glory.  Strenuous,  well- 
directed,  devoted  exertion  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  —  what 
else  is  merit?  The  success  of  such  exertion, —  what  else  is 
happiness  i  Gentlemen,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  merit 
and  that  happiness  be  yours. 


Art.  IL  —  Maternal  Influence* 

[For  the  Annali  of  Education.] 

The  observation  and  study  of  the  infant  mind  are  of  the  first 
importance  in  early  education.  The  investigation  of  tHe  nature 
and  habits  of  children,  is  the  only  sure  means  of  developing  the 
principles  and  methods  of  human  influence. 

The  attention  now  bestowed  on  children  forms  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  day.  An  interest  seems  to  be  rekindling,  analogous 
to  that  which  animated  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  led  to  such 
happy  results  in  education.  The  wisdom  and  experience,  with  the 
principles  of  a  purer  philosophy  now  accumulated  on  us,  enjoin  on 
us  the  duty  of  improving  the  rich  inheritance,  by  drawing  from  it 
those  treasures  which  shall  not  only  enrich  ourselves,  but  which 
shall  descend  as  imperishable  wealth  to  those  who  are  coming 
after  us. 
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Amoog  the  causes  which  have  favored  the  investigation  of  the 
mind,  and  which  promise  much  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
are  infant  schools.  The  docility,  simplicity »  and  purity  of  the  in- 
fant mind,  has  been  exhibited  in  these  in  a  most  interesting  light. 
They  have  enlisted  the  minds  of  females  in  favor  of  early  influence. 
An  interest  has  been  awakened  in  children,  and  diffused  into  the 
nursery.  Mothers  have  derived  new  ideas  on  education,  and  en- 
tered with  increased  in  lelligence  and  zeal  into  the  dischai^e  of  their 
duties.  The  mind  of  infancy  is  more  duly  valued  ;  and  cherished 
by  genial  influences  and  appropnate  nurture.  The  infant  school 
has  become  an  assistant,  and  observatory  to  the  mother ;  and  the 
season  of  infancy  and  childhood,  a  period  of  progress  and  enjoy- 
ment 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  young  mind  — 
inuch  for  mothers  and  children,  before  their  truest  wants  shall  be 
supplied.  The  vast  importance  of  maternal  influence  must  not 
only  be  admitted ;  but  the  practice  of  early  education  essentiallr 
improved.  Mothers  have  not  as  yet  been  favored  with  opportuni- 
ties and  attainments  for  exerting  a  genial  influence  on  mfancy. 
Children  have  been  imperfectly  cultivat^ed.  Their  lower  propensi- 
ties have  gained  a  supremacy  over  the  higher  during  the  period  of 
weakness  and  dependence.  Vices  have  thus  accumulated  on 
juvenile  character,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  visited  oo 
the  individual  and  society.  The  dominion  of  the  appetites  and 
passions  over  the  affections,  the  understanding  and  conscience,  is 
but  too  obvious.  It  exhibits  our  signal  failure  in  the  guidance  of 
human  nature. 

To  remove  these  evils,  or  even  to  mitigate  them  is  of  the  first 
moment  to  society.  Their  entire  prevention  would  be  hailed  as  a 
bright  era  in  the  history  of  man.  There  is  an  assurance,  in  the 
purified  heart,  that  such  an  era  will  arrive ;  and  the  dictates  of  this 
principle,  are  sanctioned  by  the  disclosures  of  faith.  Revelation 
has  been  committed  to  man  for  the  reformation  of  error ;  for  the 
guidance  of  the  mind  to  truth ;  for  the  renovation  of  perverted 
natures. 

It  promises  special  assistance  to  the  mother.  It  seconds  the  in- 
timations of  nature,  by  investing  the  mother  with  the  prerogative  ot 
guiding  the  infant  mind.  It  calls  the  little  children  around  the 
maternal  altar  to  be  purified  and  cherished,  by  the  renovating  in- 
fluences of  love  and  faith. 

Christianity,  as  the  purest  of  influences,  has  never  yet  been  fully 
applied  to  the  young  mind,  by  maternal  endeavors.  Its  vivifying 
spirit  has  not  been  difiused  throughout  all  the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  the  nursery.  Infancy  has  not  been  adequately  cherish- 
ed by  its  influence.  Enervating  indulgence,  or  chilling  severity, 
have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sophisticated  the  juvenile  powers ; 
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and  the  nursery,  instead  of  being  ihe  school  of  virtue,  has,  too  of- 
ten, become  the  seminary  of  vice.  The  seeds  of  error  and  evjl 
have  here  been  sown,  the  fruits  of  which  afterwards  appear,  to 
deform  the  face  of  society. 

Human  character  can  never  assume  its  purer  forms,  until  the  ren* 
ovating  influence  of  maternal  love,  uniformly  operate  on  the  young 
mind.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  fruits  of  truth  and  virtue, 
while  we  neglect  the  plants  from  which  these  are  to  spring.  The 
mental  soil  must  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  maternal  labor,  or 
the  fruits  will  never  attain  the  beduty  and  maturity  of  excellence. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  heretofore,  to  aid  mothers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  early  nurture  of  the  young 
mind  has  been  greatly  disregarded.  The  season,  when  influences 
are  operating  which  modify  the  child^s  character  for  life,  has  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  disregarded,  and  impressions  thus  left  to  the 
action  of  chance  and  circumstance. 

The  books  which  have  been  written  for  mothers  have  been  gen* 
erally  inadequate.  The  philosopher  has  seldom  stept  into  this 
important  field  of  inquiry,  and  collected  facts  and  established  princi- 
ples to  aid  the  mother.  Books  have  been  limited,  in  their  instruc- 
tions, to  the  later  stages  of  influence,  or  restricted  to  the  physical 
details  of  early  nurture.  The  mind  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
Mothers  are  deemed  more  as  the  nurses  of  the  child,  than  as  its 
mental  and  moral  guide ;  not  as  agents  whose  influences  operate  on 
the  whole  nature,  and  determine  the  future  character  and  happi- 
ness of  the  child. 

The  existing  forms  of  society,  too,  by  devolving  domestic  cares 
upon  mothers,  exert  an  influence  unfriendly  to  the  development  of 
infancy.  The  father's  employments  usually  call  him  from  home. 
Morning  and  evening  are  the  only  periods  when  his  children  are 
benefited  by  his  presence,  and  influence.  Education  is  devolved 
upon  the  mother.  The  cares  of  her  household  withdraw  her  notice 
form  the  child.  Other  assistance  is  sought.  The  maternal  office 
is  delegated  to  the  nursery  maid,  and  soon  the  teacher  is  called  in 
to  aid  in  instruction.  Her  best  thoughts  and  freshest  affections  are 
called  off  to  other  things,  and  hireling  indifference  or  ignorant  self- 
ishness, become  substitutes  for  maternal  attention.  The  renova- 
ting influence  of  the  mother's  heart  falls  not  on  the  susceptible 
nature  of  the  child ;  and  its  powers  are  sophisticated,  by  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.. 

An  interest  in  the  child's  mind,  is  the  only  means  of  successful 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  child  is  her  first  and 
chief  care ;  all  others  are  but  collateral  and  secondary.  It  is  by 
devoting  herself  to  the  careful  study  of  this,  that  she  is  to  gain  an 
intelligent  confidence  in  her  labors,  and  faith  in  their  results. 

''  The  education  of  man  commences  under  the  most  sacred  and 
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benign  auspices.  In  confiding  it  to  the  heart  of  a  mother,  Provi- 
dence  seetns  to  have  taken  it  upoi^  itself.  Blessed  are  the  mothers 
who  understand  their  noble  prerogative ;  blessed  are  the  children 
who  longest  reap  the  benefits  of  watchfulness  and  love  I  All  ages 
ought  to  find,  in  the  education  of  the  cradle,  the  model  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  such  as  to  be  fit 
for  a  model,  has  it  been  attentively  studied  ? '' 

The  infant  mind  b  a  living  manifestation  of  its  own  true  wants, 
and,  therefore,  of  what  the  mother  is  to  do  for  it.  For  what  pur- 
pose are  the  germs  of  all  it3  faculties  and  powers  committed  to  her, 
but  for  her  expansion  and  guidance  i  This  love  of  action,  of 
amusement,  of  society,  of  liberty,  of  sympathy,  of  inquiry,  and  of 
truth  ?  Why  this  self-respect,  this  strong  desire  of  self-direction, 
this  energy  of  will,  this  reverence  of  conscience,  of  rectitude,  of 
excellence  ?  This  subtle  invention,  this  active  imagination,  those 
far  searching  inquiries,  extending  alike  into  the  future  and  past  ? 
This  sagacious  reasoning,  this  discriminadng  judgment,  this  freedom 
from  prejudice,  this  susceptibility  to  external  influence,  this  docility 
and  faith  ?  Why  this  sympathy  with  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  events ;  with  nature  in  her  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  diversi- 
ties of  scene,  this  interest  in  life  and  human  beings  ?  This  irre- 
pressible longing  for  sometliing  purer  than  it  finds  around  it,  this 
thirsting  for  enduring  happiness,  and  ideal  good  ? 

These  are  intimations  of  its  immortal  nature.  They  are  so 
many  voices  proclaiming  to  the  mother  the  imperishable  wealth, 
and  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  infant  mind.  They  are  the  stirrings 
of  the  divine  energy  within,  urging  its  way  to  the  Eternal  Power 
whence  it  came.  Her  child  is  seeking  the  residence  of  its 
Father  in  Heaven  ;  it  is  performing  the  work  appointed  it  to  do. 
Through  discipline  and  trial,  it  is  accumulating  power  to  enter 
upon  the  manhood  of  its  being,  and  to  complete  its  nature.  To  assist 
these  tendencies  in  their  upward  progress,  is  the  ofSce  of  the  mother. 

But  there  are  other  propensities,  necessary  to  the  child's  present 
exbtence,  which,  left  unguarded,  will  degrade  its  nature.  There 
are  appetites  and  passions,  which,  in  its  simplicity  and  self-ignorance, 
require  discipline  and  direction,  or  they  may  subvert  the  nobler 
nature  and  destroy  its  unity.  —  To  bring  the  sensual  nature  in  har- 
mony and  accordance  with  the  spiritual,  is  the  great  work  of  the 
mother.  This  unattained,  all  else  is  of  little  avail.  .  The  sacred 
depositories  within  will  not  have  been  entered  for  those  preserva- 
tives which  cherish,  those  affections  which  hallow,  and  those  ener- 
gies which  ennoble  the  soul. 

1.  The  child  is  endowed  with  senses,  particularly  vivid  and  ac- 
tive, and  l-equiring  appropriate  culture,  to  fit  them  for  their  respec- 
tive offices.  These  connect  him  with  the  outward  world.  By 
these  he   holds  communion  with  nature.    Placed  amid  various 
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objects,  and  sustaining  various  relations  to  these,  he  needs  some 
means  of  appreciating  them,  of  deriving  pleasure,  and  escaping 
TOiin,  from  their  innuence.  His  senses  discharge  this  office. 
Foi^,  colors,  proportion,  vicissitude,  are  revealed  to  him  by  the 
sense  of  vision.  By  his  ear  he  is  apprised  of  sound.  His  sense 
of  smell  transmits  the  perception  of  odors.  His  taste  is  fitted  to 
appreciate  his  food,  and  throughout  his  material  frame  is  diiiiised 
the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  he  is  still  further  connected  with  out* 
ward  things.  The  hand,  in  particular,  is  placed  under  his  immedi- 
ate gnidance,  by  which  he  is  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate 
objects  within  his  reach.  To  these  means  of  communicating  with 
nature  is  added  the  voice,  connecting  him  with  his  kind  by  the 
faculty  of  speech  ;  and  becoming  the  organ  of  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence. By  these  avenues  he  is  fitted  to  commune  with  nature, 
with  others,  and  with  himself.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  common 
language,  and  is  prepared  for  the  acquisitions  and  endeavors  of 
coming  years. 

This  connexion  of  the  child  with  the  external  world,  is  the  origin 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Creation  is  placed  before  him,  in 
which  he  is  invited  to  view,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  itnages  of  beauty, 
of  love,  and  of  truth. 

«* the  babe, 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being,  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  tbin^, 

And  all  is  wonder  to  the  unpractised  sense.** 

Science  and  art  are  dependent  upon  the  activity  and  accuracy 
of  the  senses  for  their  first  truths,  and  knowledge  and  wisdom 
are  based  on  thb  primal  experience.  The  aid  derived  from 
the  agency  of  the  senses  is  rendered  obvious,  by  reverting  to 
the  condition  of  those,  who  from  infancy,  have  been  deprived 
of  their  use.  The  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  com- 
paratively shut  out  from  the  fields  of  philosophy.  —  By  cher- 
ishing the  senses,  the  child  is  prepared  for  acquisition  ;  and  it  is 
the  mother's  office  to  discipline  and  mature  them  by  providing  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  for  appropriate  observation. 

2.  The  child  has  appetites  and  passions.  These  form  a  new 
condition  of  his  being,  and  reauire  faithful  discipline  and  direction. 
These  faculties  are  designed  for  preservation  and  defence.  Their 
office  is  personal.  They  have  the  individual  only  in  charge. 
Like  so  many  watchful  sentinels,  they  are  placed  around  the  child's 
being  to  contribute  to  its  support,  to  guard  it  from  danger,  and  sus- 
tain it  in  the  time  of  trial. 

Though  often  operating  against  the  better  nature,  they  are  still 
intended  as  aids  to  its  advancement.  Without  these,  the  child's 
progress  would  be  dubious  and  unmeasured.  The  impulse  within 
which  urges  him  upward,  would  meet  with  no  hindrance ;  it  would 
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find  DO  incitemeDts ;  and  instead  of  attaining  excellence,  as  now, 
through  self^direction  and  self-preparation,  be  would  not  expe- 
rience and  appreciate  bis  nature  and  destiny ;  there  would  be  no 
measure,  by  which  to  estimate  bis  progress,  no  means  by  which  his 
virtue  could  be  originated  and  disciplined.  Like  the  brutc:^  he 
would  obey  every  impulse,  as  the  way  of  excellence.  It  is  b^  hav- 
ing an  elenoent  of  himself,  placed  under  his  guidance,  that  he  is  to 
acquire  the  power  of  self*direction,  and  to  appreciate  the  conditions 
of  bis  existence.  It  b  this  power  of  self-dominion,  this  ability  to 
subject  one  portion  of  bis  nature  to  the  control  of  another,  that 
constitutes  the  trial  of  his  virtue.  It  is  the  trial  of  self-discipline 
and  of  self-control,  by  which  he  is  designed  to  rise  to  the  glory  of 
his  being,  becoming,  in  the  end,  an  independent,  self-moving  crea- 
ture, acknowledging,  at  all  times,  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

To  gain  this  dominion  over  the  lower  nature,  subjecting  it  to  the 
guidance  of  the  higher,  is  the  great  end  of  earlv  influence  ;  and 
the  mother  is  placed  beside  the  child  to  aid  bun  in  attaining  it. 
In  his  self-ignorance,  she  is  to  assist  him  by  her  maturer  experience. 
When  impelled  by  appetite  and  passion,  she  is  to  be  near  to  re- 
store him  to  reason  and  tranquillity.  In  his  weakness  and  want,  she 
is  to  sustain  him.  If,  in  his  ignorance,  he  fall,  she  is  to  raise  and 
encourage  him.  If,  in  his  knowledge,  he  triumph,  she  is  to  reward 
him  by  fixing  in  his  mind  the  experience  which  be  has  attained  in 
the  conflict.  She  is  to  aid  him,  when  he  is  too  weak  to  aid  him- 
self. She  is  to  guide  his  tottering  steps  along  the  path,  in  which 
he  is  to  ascend  the  eminence  of  self-knowledge,  and,  by  faith  in  his 
author  and  experience,  look  down  complacently  on  himself,  ^th- 
out  her  aid,  how  weak  is  his  nature  !  Without  her  assistance,  how 
inevitably  must  he  &11!  Neglected  by  her,  how  great  must  be  his 
degradation ! 

3.  The  child  has  affections.  By  these  he  enters  upon  a  new 
condition  of  his  beine.  He  becomes  connected  with  others. 
Emerging  firom  the  sphere  of  self  in  which  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions confine  him,  he  enters  society.  He  is  introduced  into  the 
more  extended  sphere  of  common  charities,  and  kind  offices. 
Sympathy  is  awakened  in  his  bosom,  and  faith  dawns  in  his  expe- 
rience. He  is  led  to  regard  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
These  faculties  are  the  reverse  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  and 
their  cultivation  and  guidance  devolve  on  the  mother.  The  child's 
happiness  and  purity  depend  on  her  faithful  labors  in  reference  to 
these. 

Without  the  affections,  the  child  would  have  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  others  adequate  to  the  other  conditions  of  his 
being.  Surrounded  by  society,  he  would  be  alone.  His  outward 
nature,  his  appetites  and  passions,  would  open  before  him  but  a 
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part  of  the  domain  of  intelligencei  and  wisdom.  The  knowledge 
of  his  own  mind,  which  be  is  to  derive  by  entering  into  that  of 
others,  would  be  lost  to  him.  The  laws  of  social  and  moral  life 
would  be  mysterious  and  dark  to  him.  Though  he  might  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  the  material  universe,  he  could  not  rise  to  the 
vivid  perception  of  their  Author.  Faith  could  not  be  enkindled  in 
his  bosom.  He  would  be  lost  in  antipathy  and  apathy.  Nature 
and  man  would  offer  no  analogies  to  vivify  and  inspirit  his  being. 

But,  as  a  provision  for  the  child,  the  mother  is  placed  beside 
him,  to  reveal  his  affections,  and  save  him  from  the  abyss  into 
which  he  would  inevitably  fall  without  her  genial  and  protecting 
influence.  She  teaches  him  to  love,  by  opening  the  fountains  of 
affection  within  him,  and  fixing  his  heart  on  herself.  She  devel* 
opes  the  docility  and  faith  of  his  nature,  by  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  establishing  within  him  a  connected  and  uniform  experience. 

.  4.  The  child  has  itUellectual  powers j  designed  to  aid  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  The  senses  are  ministers  in  this  sacred  office ; 
inciting  curiosity,  observation,  inquiry,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  mental  faculties  to  operate  with  ease  and  efficiency.  The  in- 
tellectual nature  brings  the  child  into  the  presence  and  percepUon 
of  the  Creator's  works :  it  enables  him  to  descend  into  his  own 
being :  it  measures  and  identifies  his  experience.  By  the  mental 
faculties  he  extends  his  inquiries  into  the  pa^,  contemplates  the 
present,  anticipates  the  future,  collects,  compares,  discriminates, 
combines,  judges,  reasons,  infers,  and  verifies.  By  the  culture 
and  discipline  of  these  he  is  to  be  elevated  above  local  and  narrow 
views,  his  mind  is  to  be  generalized,  and  he  is  to  be  connected 
with  nature,  with  man,  and  with  himself.  He  is  to  experience  his 
mental  being,  and  apply  and  guide  it.  He  is  to  become  a  light  to 
his  own  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  his  own  paths :  commencing  his  intel- 
lectual work  on  surrounding  nature,  inquiring  into  the  new  and 
mysterious  things  without  and  within  him,  and  ascending,  by  a 
gradual  and  faithful  progress,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  the  recognition  and  love  of  its  Author. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Providence,  uninterrupted  in  its  benign 
course,  is  accomplishing  its  silent,  unseen,  unconscious,  though  un- 
erring work  on  the  human  being,  conducting  the  infant  mind, 
^hroueh  the  vicissitudes  of  experience,  and  thus  expanding  it,  at 
last,  into  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  a  spiritual  existence. 
And  the  mother  is  placed  beside  the  child  to  cooperate  with  Provi- 
dence^  guiding  him  in  the  way  of  all  tnith,  lest  his  faculties  fasten 
on  error,  and  degrade  the  whole  being ;  lest  they  become  a  power 
to  destroy,  rather  than  to  save. 

5.  The  child  has  moral  powers^  which  reveal  to  him  his  duty ; 

which  impress  upon  him  the  sense  of  responsibility.     Conscience, 

.if  preserved  and  rectified,  by  divine  truth,  speaks  to  him  in  a  voice 
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of  authority^  revealing  to  bim  the  laws  of  rectitude,  and  their  ac« 
companying  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  this  which  is  designed 
to  preside  over  his  whole  nature,  and  preserve  its  unity  and  purity. 
It  is  this  which  is  to  impart  self-intelligence,  with  all  its  transcend- 
ent attainments.  By  the  appropriate  culture  of  this,  the  child  opens 
within,  the  fountains  of  wisdom,  and  tests  and  verifies  every  ex- 
perience. By  this  he  operates  on  the  will,  purifies  and  determmes 
motives,  and  establishes  a  tribunal  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

It  b  here  that  maternal  influence  is  perpetually  needed ;  for, 
however  cultivated  the  affections  and  intellect,  the  want  of  an  ac- 
tive and  an  accurate  conscience,  will  dim  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
being.  During  the  reign  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  the 
mother's  mfluence  that  is  chiefly  to  sustain  the  child  in  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  keep  the  ''  still  small  voice  of  conscience,"  fiom  being 
stilled  and  overpowered. 

6.  The  child  has  spiritual  facuUiei^  to  exalt  him  beyond  the 
present  and  seen,  into  the  ideal  and  future.  These  are  the  reach- 
ing forth  of  the  mind  for  something  purer  and  holier  than  it  finds 
around  it ;  the  elements  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  devotion.  Piety 
springs  from  this  source.  By  the  activity  of  these  the  child  is  led 
to  appreciate  and  experience  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  to  repose 
CD  the  promises  and  love  of  the  Saviour.  By  these  he  is  led,  in 
due  time,  to  the  altars  of  religion,  and  the  worship  of  his  Author. 
There  the  mother's  aid  is  still  reauired.  Without  cherbhing  the 
faith  of  her  child,  she  cannot  hope  for  its  future  happiness,  nor  con- 
fide in  its  safety. 

The  development  of  all  these  powers  in  unity  is  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  strength  of  the  juvenile  being.  Education  is  false 
to  the  child  unless  it  provide  for  the  whole  nature  and  cooperate  with 
Providence  in  its  consentaneous  expansion.  As  subordinate  agents, 
the  human  faculties  stand  around  that  mysterious  energy  within,  to 
minister  to  its  wants,  to  defend  it  from  danger,  connect  it  with 
society,  enrich  its  mind  with  ideas,  guide  it  in  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  conduct  it  to  excellence,  and  heaven.  From  the  appropriate 
assbtance  of  each  in  this  mutual  work,  results  the  symmetry,  unity 
and  completeness  of  character  in  the  adult.  And  thb  noble  work 
b  entrusted  to  the  mother,  during  the  infancy  of  humanity. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  being  on  whom  she  is  called  to  act  in 
direct  succession  from  the  Deity.  Such  are  the  faculties  committed 
to  her  for  nurture  and  guidance.  Such  the  end  and  purpose  of 
her  endeavors.  Her  ofiQce  has  its  cares,  and  anxieties,  but  like  all 
noble  trusts,  it  has,  too,  its  pleasures  and  rewards,  when  faithfully 
aod  freely  discharged. 

The  performance  of  such  exalted  duties  implies  the  possession 
of  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  But  this  is  attain- 
ed by  the  simplest  means.     Nature  has  adapted  her  being  to  her 
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^  condition.    Knowledge  lies  in  her  deep  and  intuitive  sympathies 

with  her  infant.    Let  her  observe  and  study  her  child.     A  true 

'  interest  and  confidence  in  the  young  mind,  will  in  due  time  lead 

her  to  the  knowledge  she  seeks.     By  putting  it  beyond  the  power 

^  of  others  essentially  to  teach  her,  Providence  designs  she  should 

1  learn  from  herself.    The  depths  of  her  own  being  are  rich  in  stores 

for  her  child  ;  her  child  is  ^  rich  in  itself. — ^The  field  of  maternal 
duty  is  to  all,  at  first,  but  an  uncultivated  waste  ;  and  those  who 
have  labored  long  in  it,  have  as  yet  attained  but  little  skill  to  assist 
those  who  are  entering  it.  The  aid  which  such  can  give  lies 
chiefly  in  pointing  out  what  the  mother  should  avoid,  in  encoura- 

I  ging  her  endeavors,  in  cautioning  her  not  to  injure  the  being  of  her 

J  child.     It  is  chiefly  through  her  own  observation^  experience^  and 

patience^  that  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

Books  may,  indeed,  aid  ;  the  counsds  of  others  may  assist ;  but 
unless  these  are  wrought  up  in  her  own  experience,  they  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Others  may  labor ;  others  may  study ;  but  not  as  sub- 
stitutes for  her  own  labor  and  study.  Her  oflice  is  personal ;  it  al- 
lows no  substitute ;  no  hinting ;  no  borrowed  wisdom.  The  little 
being  committed  to  her  is  a  living  volume,  spread  open  before  her, 

A  in  which  she  is  invited  to  study,  and  learn  for  herself.     Her  child 

is  before  her ;  it  sets  out,  of  itself,  in  the  course  assigned  it.  Let  her 
observe  its  primal  eflbrts,  cooperate  with  their  intimations,  and  thus 
assist  it  in  finding  the  residence  prepared  finr  it  above.  By  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  faith  she  mav  attain  this  divine  result. 
Let  the  mother,  then,  never  despair  of  her  influence.  Let  her 
do  what  she  can  for  her  child,  and  let  her  not  assume  what  she 
cannot  do,  till  she  has  tried.  In  her  endeavors,  she  may  find 
powers  revealed  to  her,  of  which  she  was  before  unconscious  ;  in- 
terests and  joys  of  which  she  before  formed  no  adequate  ideas.  If 
cares  and  obstacles  check  her  course,  let  her  not  regard  them  as 
insurmountable,  but  still  yield  faithful  obedience  to  the  impelling 
sentiment  within  her,  till  it  shall  conduct  her  beyond  the  sphere  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  to  that  of  faith  and  tranquillity,  to  the  reward 
of  maternal  love,  in  the  advancement  of  her  child  to  virtue  and 
truth. 
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Art.  III.  — Female  College  in  New  Grenada. 

{For  the  Annali  of  E^ncfttion.] 

I 

[We  haye  for  two  yeancoUcited  communications  on  the  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion, almost  In  vain.  We  are  happy  to  begin  a  new  year  with  an  article  so  inter- 
esting as  the  ibIIoWiog ;  and  owe  many  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  friends  who  have 
fitmbhed  it.  We  hope  it  will  call  forth  others  on  this  topic  which  wo  early  pre- 
sented as  one  of  the  most  important  within  the  sphere  of  our  labors.  -^  Ed.] 

The  folbwing  Essay,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  untiring 
friend  tx>  the  emancipation  of.the  human  mind,  will  undoubtedly  be 
perused  with  interesL  The  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Female 
Education  are  hiehly  creditable  to  a  race  long  accustomed  to  regard 
with  reverence  tne  systems  of  monastic  instruction. — It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  Continent  of  South  America,  for  ages  immersed 
in  darkness,  should  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  first  example  of  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  females.  —  Many  nations  have  taken 
the  lead  of  New  Grenada  in  the  bloody  purchase  of  Liberty,  yet 
while  they  cave  the  laurel  to  their  sons, — forgot  that  their  daugh- 
ters  also,  might  aid  in  its  preservation. 

Ancient  Greece  was  a  worshipper  of  Liberty,  but  she  believed 
that  the  sex  most  deficient  In  physical  force,  had  no  agency  in 
modifying  national  character.  If  her  Philosophy  discovered  that 
knowledge  was  power,  it  failed  in  imparting  that  power  to  those  who 
moulded  the  whole  mass  of  mind,  in  it$  first  formation.  Other 
climes  have  equally  erred  in  their  appropriation  of  the  influence  of 
a  sex,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  feeble  hand,  but  a  strong  heart. 
Even  in  our  own  land,  where  Freedom  so  early  erected  her  firmest 
altar,  —  intellectual  culture  was  too  long  dealt  out  to  woman  with 
a  sparing  hand. 

We  cheerfully  accord  the  praise  of  this  preeminence  to  our 
brethren  of  New  'Grenada.  —  May  their  liberality  to  those  who 
stamp  on  the  melting  wax  of  infancy  the  deathless  seal  for  good  or 
evH,  receive  high  reward  when  the  elements  of  their  national  char- 
acter, gathering  from  the  chaos  of  oppression,  shall  be  consolidated 
in  brightness,  and  beauty,  and  enduring  power. 

L«  H.  S. 

EDUCATION    IN    NEW    GRENADA. 
[Translated  from  the  Goyemment  Gazette  of  June  24, 1832.] 

In  consequence  of  the  injurious  system  pursued  by  the  mother 
country  towards  her  ancient  colonies,  the  education  of  the  fair  sex 
has  been  to  such  an  extent  neglected  by  us,  that  even  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  meet  a  woman  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  geography,  history,  drawing,  or  any  other  of 
those  sciences  or  arts  to  which  th^ir  condition  would  allow  them  to 
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devote  themselves.  The  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  our  ancient 
'  masters  led  them  to  see  in  women  only  inferior  beings,  destined  to 
serve  them  in  their  houses,  like  hired  domestics  ;  and  we,  who  have 
been  educated  in  their  customs,  and  are  heirs  of  their  prejudices,  have 
imitated  their  example.  The  shout  of  independence,  which  exci- 
ted in  the  breasts  of  Colombians  all  noble  sentiments,  awakened 
some  philanthropists,  it  is  true,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  this  important  portion  of  society. 
Their  mterest  and  care  have  produced  some  good  effects ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  sexes  are  now  established  m  a  manner  better 
worthy  of  both. 

The  beams  which  enlightened  our  horizon  through  the  smoke  of 
cannon  and  the  horrors  of  a  disastrous  war,  taught  fathers  of  fami- 
lies their  duties  ;  and  for  some  years  the  female  part  of  our  youth 
have  been  treated  more  as  they  ought  to  be.  Private  persons 
however,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  tlieir  own  resources,  jcan 
do  very  little  to  produce  a  complete  result,  unless  assisted  by  pub- 
lic authority.  We  therefore  see  that  almost  all  the  establishments 
devoted  to  the  education  of  females  have  become  extinct  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  those  only  have  continued  to  exist  which 
offered  fewer  advantages :  we  mean  the  schools  under  the  care  of 
nuns. 

Ideas  communicated  in  early  life,  are  those  which  most  power- 
fully influence  the  lot  of  individuals;  and  if  those  received  during 
the  tender  years  are  opposed  to  those  which  should  guide  in  cir- 
cumstances which  are  likely  to  occur  in  life,  they  will  prove  the 
cause  of  innumerable  evils.  The  retirement  of  cloisters,  the  habits 
which  are  there  acquired,  render  a  female,  who  might  become  the 
delight  of  a  husband  and  family,  a  melancholy,  forbidding  indivi- 
dual, disgusting  by  her  manners  those  who  may  be  attracted  by 
her  countenance.  Accustomed  to  hear  the  world  spoken  against, 
and  to  see  it  painted  worse  than  it  is,  she  perceives  nothing  in  so- 
ciety but  immorality  and  disorder.  She  is  scandalized  by  every- 
thing, everything  appears  evil,  and  none  can  obtain  access  to  her 
but  hypocrites,  who  often  deceive  her  by  professions  of  virtue,  and 
render  her  miserable. 

The  most  natural  destiny  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to 
women,  is  the  care  of  chUdren  in  their  early  years.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  chiefly  instructed  how  to  become  good  mothers. 
But  how  are  those  ever  to. learn  their  duties,  who,  having  taken  a 
vow  never  to  become  mothers,  can  have  no  stimulus  to  study  them } 
It  generally  happens,  that  the  inexperienced  young  girls,  accustom- 
ed to  regard  their  preceptresses  as  oracles,  and  attached  to  what 
they  see  them  do,  incline  to  a  monastic  life,  which  is  carefully 
represented  to  them  as  the  happiest ;  and  resolve,  with  litde  judg- 
ment or  foresight^  to  shut  themselves  forever  in  a  cloister,  to  live 
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fi>r  the  future,  lost  to  their  families,  lost  to  society,  and  lost  to 
themselves,  because  they  become  victims  of  despair  and  regret.  It ' 
is  easy  to  resolve  upon  anything  in  our  tender  years,  but  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  foresee  the  results  to  which  we  expose  ourselves.  It  is 
easy  to  incline  towards  anything  of  which  we  have  an  example 
constantly  before  us ;  and  very  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  ideas 
communicated  by  those  entrusted  with  our  instruction.  To  this 
are  to  be  traced  the  many  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  multi- 
tudes of  persons,  who,  by  hasty  determinations,  have  adopted  a 
course  of  life  which  has  proved  the  source  of  constant  trials,  when 
a  social  disposition  begins  to  be  felt,  when  the  first  fervid  attachments 
to  a  supposed  call  from  Heaven  has  passed,  when  natural  feelings 
come  strongly  into  operation,  and  when  the  consideration  that 
these  evils  are  remediless  must  present  itself  most  powerfully  ;  for 
the  imagination  is  then  most  active,  and  is  able,  in  solitude,  to 
exercise  itself  with  all  it<;  force. 

Let  us  not,  for  these  remarks,  be  accused  of  attacking  the  monastic 
life,  nor  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  When  the  religious  profession 
has  been  made  in  mature  years,  and  at  a  time  when  the  individual  by 
conviction,  and  self-knowledge,  is  fitted  to  reflect  without  danger  on 
her  own  fate,  and  feels  in  her  heart  a  desire  to  live  secluded  from 
her  species,  then  the  retirement  of  convents,  and  the  privation  of 
society  may  render  her  happy ;  then  she  may  be  sure  that  regrets 
will  not  devour  ber  peace,  and  that  she  will  be  able  to  render  to 
the  Omnipotent,  with  a  pure  and  holy  heart,  the  homage  of  her 
devotion  and  liberty. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  point  of  our  remarks.  The  gov- 
ernment, convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  which  women  exer- 
cise on  national  happiness,  have  passed  a  decree,  which  we  publish- 
ed in  our  last  number,  founding  in  this  city  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught  their  domestic  duties, 
the  principles  of  Christian  morals,  and  those  sciences  and  arts  which 
are  most  useful  to  them.  This  is  the  first  step  which  has  been 
taken  on  this  road.  The  nation  will  thank  them,  and  will  hereafter 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  beneficent  measure.  In  this  city,  chiefly, 
has  been  observed  the  want  of  an  institution  like  that  of  which  we 
speak ;  and  our  promising  female  youth  grew  up  without  any  more 
cultivation  than  they  could  derive  from  the  careful  solicitude  of 
their  parents,  in  those  families  whose  fortunes  and  intelligence 
would  permit  any  to  be  given.  But  in  those  in  which  the 
want  of  means,  or  prejudice,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  teach- 
ers, and  attending  to  subjects  reported  to  be  foreign  to  the  fair  sex, 
things  have  remained  the  same  as  under  our  predecessors. 

It  has  been  very  common  to  stigmatize  a  woman  possessed  of 
any  knowledge ;  and  a  BachtUera^  as  such  an  one  has  been  called, 
was  the  object  of  general  animadversion.     Having  been  always 
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satisfied  with  physical  perfections,  we  have  disregarded  the  moral 
part.  Thus  it  has  oft^n  happened,  that  a  young  man  of  talents, 
with  a  wife  possessing  some  information,  will  pass  some  time  very 
happily,  devoted  for  a  few  years,  to  admiring  her ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  effiicing  hand  of  time  has  destroyed  the  attractions  by 
which  he  was  captivated,  he  has  fallen  into  despair,  for  want  of 
some  more  permanent  charms.  In  no  person  ought  we  to  seek 
for  more  qualities  to  recommend  her,  than  in  one  with  wham  we 
are  to  live  cdways,  and  from  whom  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
without  introducing  disorder  and  corruption.  It  is  therefore  incon- 
ceivable how  we  have  been  so  blind  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
what  benefits  we  might  secure  to  ourselves,  by  afibrding  the  fair 
sex  such  an  education  as  will  render  them  more  agreeable  and  more 
worthy  of  our  regard.  Fortunately  the  talents  and  sound  judgment 
of  our  young  women  have,  in  some  degree,  made  amends  for  our 
neglect ;  and  the  love  of  reading,  which  distinguishes  all  women, 
particularly  those  of  this  city,  has  to  some  extent  filled  the  vacuum 
left  by  all  the  governors  of  our  country.  There  have  been  some 
individuals  who  have  made  exertions  for  themselves  or  their  friends ; 
and  we  have  now  the  happiness  to  perceive,  that  they  are  able  to 
take  a  share  in  those  social  relations,  which  was  formerly  denied  to 
uneducated  beauty,  without  manners  or  culture.  That  proverb  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  ^^  women  are  not  wanted  to  defend  logical  con- 
clusions," is  now  regarded  as  it  deserves ;  and  every  sensible  man, 
who  wishes  to  provide  for  his  future  happiness,  seeks  not  for  a 
wife  on  whom  be  may  merely  recreate  his  eyes,  but  one  with  whom 
he  can  hold  intellectual  converse,  share  his  trials,  and  live  like  a 
rational  and  immortal  being. 

We  therefore  applaud,  as  we  ought,  the  decree  to  which  we 
have  referred  ;  and  hope  that  this  first  establishment,  may  be  the 
predecessors  of  others,  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Republic. 


Art.  IV.  — On  the  best  Motives  in  Education. 

Bt  Mi88  C.  E.  Bexcher. 

[We  have  solicited  from  several  Educators  an  account  of  their  experience  in 
reffard  to  the  evils  of  emulation,  and  the  comparative  influence  of  other  motives. 
We  are  much  obliged  by  the  following  reply,  from  one  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers ;  and  we  hope4hat  others  will  not  withhold  the  facts  observed  by  them  on  a 
question  which  all  admit  to  be  highly  important.] 

Newpo&t,  Sxft.  Bth,  188S. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  —  You  write  to  request  a  statement  of  my 
experience  on  the  subject  of  emuhtion.     Your  first  inquiry  is; 
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**  Have  you  seen  any  bad  effects  from  the  principle  of  emulation, 
and  what  are  they? "  In  reply  to  this  I  would  state,  that  when  I 
6rst  commenced  the  duties  ot  an  instructor,  I  was  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  propriety  of  employing  this  principle  in  stimulating  to  ex- 
ertion, and  convinced  that  I  never  could  succeed  without  its  aid. 
I  felt  that  it  involved  evils,  but  that  they  were  necessary  evils,  such 
as  were  always  to  be  expected  with  whatever  is  good. 

Lest  my  remarks  should  be  misunderstood,  for  want  of  a  distinct 
notion  of  what  I  mean  by  employing  the  principle  of  emulationy  I 
would  state  that  I  mean  all  methods  of  exciting  others  to  exertion 
by  rewards  and  punishment  based  on  comparative  excellence.  It  is 
giving  rewards  to  those  who  are  decided  to  be  better  than  their 
€ompanionSi  in  any  of  those  particulars  for  which  rewards  are 
offered.     The  following  are  some  of  the  evils  I  have  experienced. 

In  reference  to  those  who  are  most  afiected  by  it,  this  kind  of 
stimulus  often  produces  too  high  a  degree  of  excitement.  There 
are  always,  in  every  collection  of  youth,  some  who  are  naturally 
more  desirous  of  adcniration  and  esteem  than  others  —  a  class  of 
minds  usually  denominated  ambitious.  Such  need  to  have  this 
tendency  repressed,  instead  of  strengthened.  They  need  to  form 
a  habit  of  acting  from  higher  motives. 

Yet  these  are  the  very  ones  who  inevitably  are  most  afiected  by 
the  appeals  to  the  principle  of  emulation.  Such  minds  I  have 
sometimes  observed  to  be  so  much  influenced  that  all  other  mo- 
tives seemed  for  the  time  being  to  lose  their  influence ;  and  this,  too, 
in  circumstances  where  the  ordinary  class  of  minds  would  be  but 
litde  afiected. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  limited  extent  to 
which  this  method  of  exciting  can  reach.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  devise  any  method  by  which  the  indolent,  unambitious,  timid, 
and  dull  pupils,  (those  who  certainly  most  need  stimulus^  could  be 
reached.  Emulation  always  affects  those  the  most,  who  least  need 
excitement,  and  leaves  una^cted,  those  who  most  require  it.  A 
third  evil  is,  that  it  renders  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  less  suscq^Mle  of  better  influence,  I  have  bver  found 
that  children ^/brm  habits  in  this  particular.  If  a  child  is  wont  to 
have  appeals  made  to  his  affections  and  to  his  conscience^  he  forms 
a  habit  of  acting  on  these  principles  —  if,  on  the  contrary,  appeals 
are  made  to  ambitious  motives,  he  forms  a  habit  of  acting  under 
their  influence, 

A  fourth  evil  has  been,  the  envy,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  tempta- 
tion to  deceit  which  always  have  been  experienced,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Unwearied  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  counteract  and 
prevent  such  evils.  But  they  always  have  existed,  and  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  kind  of  stimulus  has 
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been  applied  ;  and  whatever  others  may  be  able  to  efbet,  years  of 
experience  have  taught  me  to  despair  of  disconnecting  such  evils 
with  this  kind  of  excitement. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  always  be  a  sense  of  injustice,  and 
a  feeling  of  distrust  and  alienation  called  forth  towards  the  teachers 
who  decide  the  relative  merits  of  competitors.  It  is  impossible  so 
to  adjust  rules  and  accounts,  that  there  will  never  be  occasion  to  sus- 
pect partiality.  Teachers  and  pupils  will  never  form  exaetly  the 
same  opinions  in  all  given  cases,  at  the  time  the  decisions  of  rewards 
are  made.  There  will  always  be  occasions  of  suspicion  and  complamt. 
I  never  yet  so  succeeded,  on  such  occasions,  as  that  these  evils  were 
not  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  inevitable  result,  and  yet  the 
most  unwearied  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  the  pupils  with 
correct  views  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  to  give 
them  no  just  cause  for  such  complaints.  Those  pupils  who  are 
too  magnanimous  to  feel  personally  injured,  are  the  ones  who  feel 
most  sensitive  to  any  apparent  injustice  to  their  friends. 

The  last  evil  I  would  mention  is  that  sacrifice  of  the  moral  in- 
terest to  the  intellectual^  which  is  involved  in  the  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  great  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  disposition, 
habits,  and  conscience,  and  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
but  a  minor  consideration.  All  the  benefits  I  have  ever  discovered 
in  employing  this  principle,  have  been  m  reference  to  intellectual 
improvement.  The  evils  have  had  a  much  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive range,  for  which  nothing  can  be  an  equivalent,  when  moral 
are  placed  before  intellectual  benefits.  These  are  the  evils  1  have 
actually  found  from  experience.  How  much  they  have  resulted 
from  the  defective  nature  of  the  principle  itself,  and  how  much 
from  the  want  of  judgment  in  employing  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide. I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  interest, 
to  purify  it  from  evils  and  make  it  only  good,  and  that  after  years 
of  trial  I  have  felt  bound  to  banish  it  entirely  as  a  dangerous  and 
needless  principle  in  education.  , 

Your  second  inquiry  is,  ''  Have  you  found  other  motives  equally 
efficient,  and  what  are  they  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this  I  would  say,  that  I  have  been  able  to  secure 
motives  not  only  equally,  but  much  more  efficient,  in  reference  to 
all  the  objects  to  be  gained  in  education. 

Among  these  I  would  first  mention, 

Personal  influence.  If  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  pupils  can  be  gained,  a  great  amount  of  motive  is  placed 
at  the  command  of  a  teacher.  A  desire  to  please,  the  fear  of 
grieving  a  sincere  friend,  the  apprehension  of  a  loss  of  confidence  and 
affection,  the  fear  of  remonstrance  from  one  who  is  respected  and 
esteemed,  have  very  great  weight  in  all  such  cases.    It  is  only 
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needful  to  convince  the  pupil  that  a  teacher  is  really  a  sincere 
friend,  is  wortbjr  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  is  faithful  in  observ- 
ing and  recording  deficiencies,  to  secure  an  influence  which  is  al- 
ways salutary,  and  never  injurious.  In  this  connection,  however,  I 
would  remark,  that  commendation  for  improvement  needs  to  be 
practised  much  more  frequently  than  reproof  for  deficiency.  Hope 
and  encouragement  is  a  better  tonic  than  fear  and  reproof. 

A  second  method  is  by  habitual  appeals  to  the  Bihle  as 
tfae  rule  of  rectitude,  and  to  conscience  as  the  judge.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  persevering  in  such  a  practice  will  strengthen 
the  influence  of  conscience,  and  sometimes  almost  make  one  when 
it  has  seemed  well  nigh  extinct.  A  child  who  is  constantly  treated 
as  if  it  was  expected  he  should  act  with  reference  to  the  true  rule 
of  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  conscience,  will  gradually  acquire  a 
habit  of  thus  acting. 

A  third  method  is  by  cultivating  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  (that  is,  for  the  pleasure  it  imparts),  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  increased  good  it  will  enable  us  to  do  to  our  fellow  beings. 
Children  can  be  made  to  feel  the  excellence  of  living  to  do  good, 
and  can  be  interested  in  acquiring  knowledge,  with  this  object  in 
view. 

A  fourth  method  has  been  by  efibrts  to  form  a  correct  public 
sentiment  in  school,  so  that  it  shall  be  unpopular  to  do  wrong.  If 
this  can  be  done  it  brings  a  strong  influence  over  every  member  of 
the  community,  and  operates  beneficially,  and  without  any  re-act- 
ing evils.  This  is  accomplished  by  impressing  these  responsibilities 
in  this  respect  on  the  school  in  general,  andL  on  the  roost  influential 
pupils,  in  particular ;  and  in  confiding  in  them,  and  instructing 
them  how  to  aid  their  teachers,  in  thus  benefiting  their  companions. 

Another  method  is  by  appeals  to  parental  influence  and  that  of 
other  friends.  This  is  accomplished  by  transmitting  frequent  ac- 
counts, both  of  deficiencies  and  of  improvement,  to  the  friends  of  the 
pupils.  The  certainty  that  those  they  love,  are  watching  all  their 
course,  and  will  certainly  know  both  when  they  are  negligent  and 
when  they  improve,  has  a  constant  and  only  useful  influence. 

The  last  method  I  will  mention,  and  the  most  certain  and  perma- 
nent, is  by  cultivating  in  the  pupils  a  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  of  his 
constant  inspection,  and  of  his  interest  in  all  their  concerns.  This 
is  a  principle  which  gains  strength  the  more  it  is  appealed  to,  and 
is  of  course  good  and  only  good  in  its  operation. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  have  chiefly  depended, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher. 
£veiy  year  has  added  to  my  conviction  of  their  eflicacy,  and  every 
year  has  increased  my  satisfaction  that  the  principle  of  emulation 
which  has  caused  me  so  much  perplexity  and  trouble,  has  been 
banished  with  no  consequent  evil  and  much  increase  of  good. 
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If  my  experience  can  be  of  any  use  in  settling  a  <)ue8tion  of  such 
paramount  interest,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  —  and, 
whatever  you  find  in  this  statement  which  in  your  judgment  is  cal* 
culated  to  this  end,  is  at  your  service. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  £•  Bebcheil 


Art.  V.  —  On  the  Sports  of  Children. 

Mr  Editor,  —  A  incest  interesting  discussion  took  place  during 
the  last  session  of  the  American  Institute  in  Boston,  on  the  propriety 
of  a  teacher's  joining  in  the  sports  of  his  pupils.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  much  depends  on  the  particular  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  teacher ;  that  while  many  teachers  can  se- 
cure and  preserve  a  proper  respect  from  their  pupils ;  and  yet  join 
in  their  sports,  and  be  on  the  most  intimate  and  familiar  terms  with 
them,  others  of  different  character,  would,  by  a  similar  course,  lose 
their  confidence  entirely.  During  the  discussion,  an  experienced 
instructor  remarked  that  the  sports  of  children,  such  as  running, 
playing  at  ball,  skating,  &;c,  were  all  appropriate,  and  most  teachers 
would  probably  find  it  useful  to  join  in  them.  But  he  added  that 
somethmg  more  than  this  might  be  effected  during  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  these  sports.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  the  fields  with  his  pupils,  to  search  for  minerals, 

Slants,  insects,  flowers,  Sz;c.  Sometimes  he  had  taken  them  to  some 
rook,  river,  mountain,  or  pond.  Suppose  it  were  a  stream ;  —  his 
pupils  were  required  perhaps  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  St  Lawrence ; 
then  to  locate  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  actually  proceed  to  build  its 
walls  in  miniature,  divide  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  kc. 
This  was  verifying  their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  place. 
But  much  of  history,  too,  might  be  verified  in  the  same  way.  Here, 
they  would  say,  are  the  heights  of  Abraham ;  here  Gen.  Wolfe,  with 
his  army  ascended  —  and  here  he  fell.  Other  facts,  historical  and 
geographical,  could  easily  be  elicited.  —  He  thought  it  highly  im- 
portant to  employ  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools,  generally,  in 
some  such  ix«e/tif  sports,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  time.  —  His  remarks 
were  highly  interesting,  and  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

I  could  not  avoid  the  reflection,  however,  that  there  is  danger 
of  carrying  this  matter  too  far.  For  one,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  although  few  pupils  actually  study  too  much,  yet  by  far  the 
majority  are  confined  to  their  rooms  and  their  benches  too  long,  by 
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one  half.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  school  room  six  or  eight 
hours  daily  —  to  get  lessons,  or  pretend  to  get  them  at  home  be- 
sides —  and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  hours  usually  allotted  to 
active,  vigorous  exercise  are  to  be  spent  in  these  Ad^jT  active  em- 
ployments of  the  body,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  health  must 
soon  sufier. 

If  four  hours  were  allQwed  to  active  athletic  exercises,  either 
agricultural,  mechanical,  or  gymnastic,  or  all  of  them ;  two  to  study 
in  the  fields,  or  woods,  as  was  proposed  by  the  teacher  above  men- 
tioned;.  and  onlyybiir  devoted  to  the  study  of  books,  1  think  sever- 
al points  would  be  much  more  effectually  secured  than  they  are  at 
present. 

1.  Less  of  the  time  devoted  to  books  would  be  spent  in  listlessness 
than  now.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  drudgery,  applica- 
tion would  be  a  pleasure,  and  habits  of  attention  would  be  secured 
with  litde  difficulty.  It  is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
everything  sport.  There  must  be  attention ;  there  must  be  habits 
of  application  ;  these  all  cost  effort,  and  effort  will  be  more  or  less 
painful.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  that 
real  progress  is  almost  always  against,  seldom  vdth  the  current. 

3.  In  this  way,  time  would  be  left  for  two  hours'  study  in  the 
fields,  the  playground,  or  the  garden ;  or  elsewhere  in  the  open 
air.  This,  after  four  hours  of  hard  study,  would  be  pleasant ;  and 
might,  in  a  measure,  serve  as  an  amusement,  or  a  healthful  phy- 
skial  exercise.  It  is  probable  that  two  hours  in  the  school  room  in 
each  half  day,  followed  by  one  in  the  field  or  shade,  as  above, 
would  be  far  better  than  to  study  hard ybur  hours  in  succession; 
unless  the  hours  of  study  were  in  the  morning. 

3.  Six  hours  spent  in  this  manned,  would  I  think  be  sufficient 
for  one  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  might  be  devoted  to  produc- 
tive-physical exercises.  I  say  productive ;  but  e:^planatiop  is  here 
necessary,  because  the  term  has  in  my  view,  been  often  abused. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  have  some  advantages  over  the  mechanical  employments ;  but 
I  regard  all  of  these  as  indispensable  to  every  school.  If  the  tools 
and  implements  of  mechanics  and  husbandry  are  adapted  to  the 
size,  age,  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  their  labors  may  be  directed 
to  the  construction  of  something  useful  —  and  even  without  direc- 
tion, their  ingenuity  would  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  making  many 
things,  which  would  be  serviceable.  Thus  their  labors  would  be 
productive,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  labor  bestowed  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  with  reference 
to  an  immediate  crop,  merely,  must  never  be  regarded  as  the  only 
efibrt  which  is  productive.  If  he  remove  the  rocks,  clear  up  the 
hedges,  improve  the  fences,  devise  means  to  secure  the  soil  from 
damage,  excessive  rains,  be,  &c  ;  — -  all  this  labor,  as  it  is  a  work 
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of  preparation  for  the  future,  \s productive,  in  the  appropriate  sense 
of  the  term,  although  he  may  not,  for  a  single  year,  reap  much  if 
any  additional  corn,  grain,  or  fruit.  This  is  perfectly  obvious,  and 
will  doubtless  be  admitted.  So  the  labor  of  plodding  through 
Latin  or  Mathematics  may  at  first  view  seem  to  be  lost  labor,  because 
the  fruits  do  not  appear  in  clusters  at  once.  But  every  one  knows, 
at  least  every  one  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  that  as  a 
work  of  mental  discipline  —  a  work  of  preparation  —  much  of  this 
very  labor  is,  prospectively,  as  productive  as  any  to  which  the 
student  can  possibly  be  called. 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  the  physical  exercise  which 
youth  demand,  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  unproduc- 
tive, and  even  useless.  Perhaps  he  sees  a  boy  devote  half  an  hour 
to  what  have  often  been  called  gymnastic  exercises.  "  What,"  says 
he,  <^  is  the  use  of  all  this }  Nothing  is  gained  by  it.  Let  the  boy 
be  put  into  the  field  or  garden,  and  his  muscular  effort  might  be  turned 
to  some  good  account.  Away  with  your  gymnastics.  The  best 
gymnastics  are  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  spade  and  the  scythe." 

But  these  are  mistaken  views.  Whatever  exercises  are  indis- 
pensable to  complete  muscular  and  organic  development  are  as  use- 
ful in  the  result,  and  as  truly  productive,  as  any  other.  Is  not  the 
perfect  and  harmonious  development  of  every  mental  faculty  indis- 

Eensable  f  And  without  this  is  not  man  in  a  certain  sense,  what  he 
as  sometimes  been  called,  —  a  monster  7  But  are  not  mind  and 
heart  dependent,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon physiccd  development  1 
If  any  portion  of  the  physical-  structure  be  imperfectly  developed, 
is  not  even  the  body  imperfect  ?  How  much  more  then,  that  in- 
ieHectj  and  those  moral  sentiments,  which  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  body,  and  of  which  the  latter  is  the  appointed  vehicle ! 

Who  then  shall  say  that  any  physical,  exercise  which  tends  to 
improve,  this  companion  or  vehicle  of  mind  and  soul^is  unproduc- 
tive ?  And  is  it  not  even  our  duty  to  study  to  improve  our  bodies 
to  the  highest  pitch,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  symmetry 
and  health  and  enjoyment,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  mind 
and  heart  ? 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  been  pained  to  hear  gymnastics  de- 
nounced by  those  who  are  unwilling,  like  the  husbandman,  to  wait 
patiently  for  results —  "  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  ;"  or  who  are 
more  or  less  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  perhaps  prejudiced.  It  is 
a  narrow  sighted  being  that  will  not  make  a  single  manly  effort  to 
see  more  than''  the  nearest  link  in  the  great  chain"  of  cause  and 
efi^t ; — that  will  not  plant  or  sow  unless  he  can  reap  in  the  next 
hour. 

By  productive  exercise,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  mean  agricul- 
ture, and  horticulture  and  mechanics ;  —  and  not  only  these,  but 
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MORE.     Whatever  promotes  the  present,  or  paves  the  way  for 
futurt  vigor  of  body ,  and  consequently  of  mind,  is  eminendy  produc- 
tive.    1  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  ordinary  employments  of 
life,  as  labor  is  now  divided,  wUl  ever  completely  effect  this:  and 
consequently  other  exercises  appear  to  me  indicated. 

Here  I  shall  be  asked  whether  the  great  Educator  did  not  know 
what  was  necessary  to  the  complete  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  first  pair,  and  whether  this  was  not  effect- 
ed by  manual  labor  merelv.  I  answer,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  is 
the  argument  which  the  objector  would  draw  fiom  an  answer  or 
decision,  of  any  weight.  Our  condition  now  is  very  difierent  from 
theirs  at  that  timCf  individually  and  socially  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
propriety  in  arguing  from  one  to  the  other. 

These  thoughts  on  productive  labor  may  seem  to  many  like  a 
long  digression,  Mr  Editor,  but  it  appears  to  me  otherwise ;  and 
the  course  of  remarks  was  intended  with  a  principal  reference  to 
this  subject.    But  there  is  one  more  point  to  be  considered  still. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  a  teacher  should  join  in  the 
sports  of  his  pupils  b,  that  he  may  not  only  turn  them  to  their 
physical  and  intellectual  advantage,  but  that  he  may  moralize  them* 
There  is  no  place  where  a  teacher  may  better  study  the  characters 
of  his  pupils  than  in  the  play  ground,  the  gymnasium,  the  field  and 
the  garden.  Here  they  seldom  act  a  borrowed  part ;  they  are  more 
nearly  what  they  seem  to  be.  By  his  example,  by  his  looks,  by 
his  words,  — >  by  other  means,  —  should  these  become  necessary, 
may  he  mould  their  characters  more  truly,  more  thoroughly,  more 
permanently,  than  by  any,  or  even,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  by  all 
other  means  put  together. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  instructor  may  get  along  in  this  manner 
for  the  time,  but  those  pupils  who  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  teacher  as  an  equal  at  school,  can  never  in  after  life,  en- 
tertain a  proper  respect  for  him ;  and  will  be  unavoidably  compelled 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  companion.  But  facts  speak  quite  a 
difierent  language ;  and  on  the  contrary  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
children  can  never  entertain  a  proper  respect  for  any  person  whom 
they  have  not  first  regarded  as  a  friend. 

There  are  some  minor  r^iisons  why  teachers  ought  to  join  in  the 
sports  of  their  pupils.  One  is,  it  blends  childhood  with  maturity, 
and  probably  improves  the  character — possibly  tlie  health  of  both 
parties  ;  but  especially  of  the  teacher.  Again  it  brings  the  teacher 
on  the  spot^  and  renders  him  an  eyewitness  to  many  little  scenes 
for  a  knowledge  of  which,  if  it  were  deemed  indispensable,  he  would 
otherwise  often  be  compelled  to  depend  on  interested,  prejudiced, 
sometimes  malicious  informers. 

But  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.     If  these  brief  hints  on  a  sub- 
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ject  which,  in  1117  view,  ranks  among  the  first  in  point  of  importance, 
should  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Annals,"  whose  columns  I 
understand  are  open  to  different  views  on  instruction  and  education, 
you  are  at  liberty,  Mr  Editor,  to  insert  them,  or  any  part  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


Art.  VI.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 

lUcorda  of  an  Experiment  in  teaching  Reading  and  Spelling, 

Br  J.  L.  Pabkhurst. 

[No  practical  leason  is  of  greater  value  than  a  record  of  experiments,  with  all 
their  difficulties  and  failures,  as  well  as  their  successful  results.  In  this  view  we 
present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  experiments  which  gave  rise  to  the 
**  Primer  "  of  Mr  Parkhurst  —  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  know,  —  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  bj  the  author.] 

Mk  Woodbridoe.  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  some  time  since 
communicated,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mamier  in  which  I  was  led  to  the  method  of  spelling  which  I  describe  in 
my  ^  First  Lessons."  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  this, 
without  including,  at  the  same  time,  the  method  of  teaching  a  child  to 
read.  Between  the  inteUectvud  operations,  required  in  the  two  exercises  of 
reading  and  spelling,  there  is  probably  less  difference,  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  faculty  of  reading  consists  in  having  the  written  characters, 
which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  sagfirest  to  the  mind  those  vocal  sounds 
which  they  represent.  In  spelling,  this  process  is  exactly  reversed.  The 
vocal  sounds  or  words,  which  are  addressed  to  the  ear,  must  suffgest  to 
the  mind  the  written  characters  by  which  they  are  represented.  The 
process,  in  each  case,  depends  on  what  is  termed  the  association  or  sug- 
gestion of  ideas.  The  two  exercises  of  reading  and  spellinff  tught  to  be 
taught  together,  as  each  is  a  help  to  the  other :  spelling  conduces  to  accu- 
racy in  reading,  and  reading  facilitates  the  difficult  operation  of  spelling. 
Whatever  remarks  I  have  to  offer,  in  explanation  of  my  method  of  teach- 
ing, or  in  illustration  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  will  be  best  understood 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  method  itself.  I  am  far  from  imagining 
that  this  method  is  the  best  possible  one ;  but  I  am  confident  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  became  convinced,  many  years  ago,  that  the  common  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  spell,  was  a  very  injudicious  one.  It  was  then 
customary,  —  and  I  fear  it  is  still  so  in  many  schools,  —  to  keep  children 
a  long  time  in  reading  and  spelling  columns  of  words,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  read  sentences.  My  oldest  child  was  taught  to  read  about 
nine  years  ago,  without  making  any  use  of  more  than  one  or  two  pages  in 
the  Spelling-Bool^.  From  this  he  learned  a  part  of  the  abs,  and  some  of 
the  easiest  and  most  familiar  of  the  words,  composed  of  three  letters. 
He  was  then  taught  both  to  read  and  spell  the  most  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble sentences  that  could  be  selected  from  Barbauld's  Lessons  and  else- 
where. His  progress  was  rapid,  and  was  delightful,  both  to  himself  and 
his  teacher.    The  perusal  of  Edgeworth  had  previously  convinced  me. 
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however,  that  his  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  was  still  better ; 
hot  I  supposed,  that  in  order  to  teach  a  child  to  read  without  his  having 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  book  marked  in 
the  manner  which  he  describes  ;*  and  the  expense  of  getting  a  book  print- 
ed on  this  plan,  prevented  me  from  making  a  trial  of  his  method  at  that 
time.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  however,  I  became  convinced, 
that  the  evils  arising  from  connectiner  the  names  of  the  letters  with  the 
process  of  reading  and  spelling,  might  be  avoided  in  a  way  more  simple 
and  direct  than  his.  How  far  I  was  indebted  for- this  to  my  own  reflection 
and  how  far  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  Worcester's  Primer,  I  am 
unable  to  recollect 

My  first  experiment  on  this  plan,  was  tried  in  1827 ;  and  its  success 
was  as  great  as  I  could  expect,  in  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  tried,  and  the  short  time  it  was  continued.  In  1829,  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  circumstances  which 
were  much  more  favorable.  I  now  carefully  noticed  its  operation  and 
marked  its  results  from  day  to  day.  The  subject  of  this  experiment 
was  a  child,  who  had  never  learned  to  read  at  all,  not  even  to  distinguish 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  I  considered  him  as  being  rather  slow  to  learn ; 
but  his  subsequent  improvement  has  taught  me,  that  **  slowness  "  is  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  ^  dulness. "  Clearness  of  view,  certainty  of 
knowledge,  and  accuracy  of  discrimination,  are  much  more  important  to 
a  pupil,  than  quickness  of  apprehension.  As  the  child,  above  referred  to, 
lieionged  to  my  own  family,  and  as  I  considered  the  experiment  an  impor- 
tant one,  I  used  every  precaution  to  secure  the  process  from  being  dis- 
tarbed  by  any  counteracting  influences.  He  was  4  years  and  5  months  old 
the  day  i  began  to  teach  him.  I  wrote  an  account,  from  day  to  day,  of 
my  method  of  teaching  and  his  progress  in  learning ;  and  though  I  some- 
times failed  in  skill,  and  saw  reason,  from  time  to  time,  to  modify  my 
method,  yet  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be,  to  let  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  give,  consist*  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  diary  which  I 
then  kept. 

"d^ttff.  1, 1829.  I  have  this  day  begun  to  teach  Henry  to  read.  He  has 
learned,  today,  to  read  a  man,  a  rai,  a  hat,  a  dog^  in  Worcester's  Primer, 
Lesson  L  I  have  concealed  all  the  words  in  capitals,  by  sticking  on  pieces 
of  paper  with  gum-arabic.  I  first  showed  him  the  picture  or  a  man,  — 
having  covered,  with  a  loose  paper,  all  the  other  pictures  and  correspond- 
i&g  words,  asked  him  what  it  was ;  and,  when  he  said,  '  A  man, '  I  point- 
ed, with  my  penknife,  to  the  opposite  words,  and  said,  <  That  is  a  mam 
too :  that  littie  word  is  a,  and  that  great  word  is  man.  When  you  see 
those  words,  you  must  say  a  nutn; — ^^tbat  is  the  way  to  read.^  Thea 
immediately  pointing  to  the  picture,  I  asked,  *  What  is  that  ? '  and  to  the 
words,  *  What  is  that  ? '  And  when  he  called  them  right,  I  let  him  take 
the  knife,  and  say  a  man  slowly,  pointing  to  each  word  as  he  pronounced 
it  Then  slipping  down  tlie  covering,  so  as  to  let  him  see  the  next  pic- 
ture and  corresponding  word,  I  asked, '  Wbatis  that  ? '  He  said,  *  Pussey.** 
1  told  him  to  say  a  cat.  Then,  pointing  to  the  first  picture,  *  Whi^t  if 
that.'' *  A  man.'  Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  <  What  is  that.^'^A 
man. '  Pointing  to  the  second  picture,  *  What  is  that  ? '  *  A  cat' 
Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  *  What  is  that?'  *A  man.'  *No!  c 
cat :  this  is  a  caL^  Then,  on  my  repeating  the  four  questions  in  the  same 
order,  he  answered  correctly.  And  then,  on  my  covering  the  pictures,  and 
showing  him  the  words  alone,  he  read  them  correctly.    And  then,  on  my 
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covering  the  pictures  and  cither  of  the  words,  he  read  the  other  correctly. 
All  this  was  done  in  so  short  a  time,  (in  less  than  ten  minutes,  I  think,) 
that  contrary  to  my  original  intention,  1  proceeded  to  teach  him  to  read 
a  haty  and  then  a  dog,  in  the  same  method.  My  impression  is,  that  he 
was  able  to  tell  either  of  the  four  words,  when  the  other  three  and  all  the 
pictures  were  covered,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercise.  I  was  so  astonished  and  delighted,  however,  tiiat 
my  ideas  of  time  may  not  have  been  very  accurate. 

'<  I  have  heard  him  read  the  page  several  times  since  ;  and  I  have  found, 
that  unless  the  lesson  had  been  soon  and  often  repeated,  what  was  so 
easily  learned,  would  have  been  as  easily  forgotten.  I  believe,  however, 
he  knows  all  the  words  perfectly  now,  excepting  that  the  words  hat  and 
eat  being  so  similar,  he  sometimes  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other.  I  just 
now  went  over  the  words,  several  times,  continually  shilling  the  order, 
and  he  made  but  a  single  error,  near  the  commencement  of  the  exercise. 
I  found  him,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
local  situation  to  assist  him  in  reading.  He  would  say,  *^  man  is  up 
there,  and  a  dog  is  down  here.'  To  cut  off  this  resource,  I  provided  a 
piece*  of  paper,  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  tl\e  page,  with  a  rectangular 
opening  on  one  side,  through  which  he  could  see  each  word,  without 
being  able  to  see  any  other  word  or  picture,  or  to  judge  on  what  part  of 
the  page  the  word  which  he  sees  is  situated." 

On  the  same  day,  I  commenced  with  Henry  another  course  of  instruc- 
tion, entirely  independent  of  the  preceding.  Having  put  an  alphabet  of 
the  Roman  small  letters  on  pasteboard,  and  cut  them  up  into  tickets,  I 
took  the  letters  o  and  6,  and  placing  them  side  by  side,  taught  biro  to  call 
it  oh*  The  method  of  teaching,  of  which  this  was  the  first  step,  I  shall 
denominate  the  ticket  system ;  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  which,  will  be  shown  in  their  proper  place. 

"  Aug.  3.  He  yesterday  learned  to  read  a  hog,  a  hoy,  a  cup,  a  rat,  apm: 
and  has  to  day  become  able  to  read  the  nine  words  on  the  opposite  page. 
These  are  the  words  previously  learned,  but  are  arranged  in  a  different 
order,  without  the  pictures,  and  in  a  much  smaller  type.  The  smallness 
(^the  type  occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  The  transition  is  too  great. 
He  now,  however,  when  shown  either  of  the  nine  words  by  the  side  of  its 
corresponding  picture,  can  readilv  find  the  same  word  in  the  columns  ; 
and  he  also  readily  reads  these  columns,  without  referring  to  the  two  pie^ 
ceding  pages.  He  is  delighted  with  learning ;  being  if  possible,  more 
eager  to  learn  than  even  William*  ever  was. 

'*  Having  ascertained  that  H.  remembered  ob,  I  placed  an  a  under  the  o, 
with  a  little  space  between,  and  moving  the  h  to  the  right  of  the* o,  said, 
*<That  is  a&.*'  I  then  moved  the  b  back,  for  him  .to  say  oh  again  ;  and 
thus  moving  the  b  back  and  forth  several  times,  I  taught  him  to  utter  each 
sound  the  moment  the  letters  came  in  contact." 

"w^iig.  4.  Having  ascertained  that  H.  remembered  oh  and  ab,  I  removed 
the  letters  o  and  a,  and  placed  an  I  under  the  6.  I  then  placed  the  o 
again  by  the  h,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  oh,  moved  the  o  to  the  left  of 
the  I,  and  said,  *•  That  is  ol, '  When  he  had  told  ob  and  ol  alternately  sever- 
al times,  I  removed  the  Z,  placed  the  a  again  under  the  o,  and  let  him  repeat 
oh  and  ab  as  before.  The  design  was,  to  make  him  perceive,  that  the 
difference  of  sound  between  ob  and  ab  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
the  letters  on  the  left  hand;  and  that  the  difference  of  sound  between  ob 
and  ol  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  letters  on  the  rigid  band. 


*  Hb  ekier  Brother. 
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**  H.  has  learned  to  read  eow,  hmyjpen^  mm»  in  Less.  3.    I  have  covered 
the  article  tA«,  prefixed  to  each  word,  to  be  shown  tomoi row. 

(« I  have  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  him  to  speU  with  the  tickets.  I 
first  myself  arranged  the  letters  so  as  to  form  the  word  man.  He  could 
not  read  it,  the  letters  on  the  tickets  being  much  larger  than  the  largest 
in  the  Primer.  I  directed  him  to  step  back  and  look  at  it,  and  see  if  he 
could  read  it  then.  When  he  ffot  about  half  across  the  room,  he  says,  *  It 
looks  like  num ;  is  it  ? '  I  found  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  angle  of  vis- 
ion in  the  same  manner  with  two  or  three  other  words,  before  he  could 
read  them  readily  at  a  near  view.  I  then  put  the  three  letters  promiscu- 
ously before  him,  and  asked  him  to  place  them  so  as  to  make  the  word 
jNOft.  This  he  very  readily  did.  I  then  did  the  same  with  the  words  col, 
hat,  and  dog,  and  taught  him  to  call  this  spelling,  I  then  put  on  four  let- 
ters, from  which  he  was  to  select  three  to  form  a  word.  I  then  increased 
the  number  to  five,  then  to  six,  and  then  to  seven  ;  and  I  believe  I  tried  him 
with  eight  and  nine.  —  I  fear  I  have  been  pushing  him  a  little  too  fast  to- 
day. He  has  committed  a  great  many  errors  in  gpelling.  He  sometimes 
selects  the  wrong  letter,  where  two  letters  are  similar ;  sometimes  puts  a 
letter  the  wrong  end  up ;  and  sometimes  arranges  them  in  a  wrong  order. 
Nor  do  I  wonder ;  for  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  discrimination  to  at- 
tend to  all  these  three  things,  especially  when  the  letters  are  thrown  be- 
fore him  in  all  possible  situations,  and  sometimes  the  other  side  up.  He 
has  learned  to  read  tkiiieen  words  in ybur  days,  besides  tho  syllables  a6, 
oh,  and  oZ,  and  he  can  read  most  of  these  words  in  types  of  three  different 
sizes.  And  I  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  in  these  words  and  syllables 
are  mndeen  different  letters  of  the  alphabet" 

*'jiug,  5.  I  taught  H.  the  word  the,  which  was  omitted  yesterday.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  remembered  ob,  db,  and  ol,  I  removed  the  two 
vowels,  placed  the  a  again  by  the  h,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ab, 
moved  the  a  to  the  left  of  the  {,  and  said, '  That  is  a/.'  I  then  let  him 
tell  ab  and  al  alternately.  To  diversify  the  exercise  still  more,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  removing  some  letters  out  of  sight  at  every  change,  I  now 
placed  the  vowels,  at  the  iefl  band  side  of  the  slate,  (I  think  it  was  a  slate 
that  I  used,)  and  the  consonants  opposite  to  them  on  the  right  hand.  I 
then  moved  the  letters,  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  make  him  read  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  (moving  the  o)  ob,  ol ;  (moving  the  a)  ab,  al ;  (moving 
the  h)  ob,  ab ;  (moving  the  I)  ol,  al :  (then  forming  each  lower  combina- 
tion before  the  one  above  it)  ol,  ob  ;  al,  ab  ;  ab,  ob ;  al,  ol ;  ob,  al ;  ab,  ol. 
**  In  spelling,  I  have  exercised  H.  today  in  this  manner :  I  have  placed 
in  a  row,  the  right  end  up,  the  letters  a,  c,  d,  g,  h,  m,  n,  o,  r,  and  t.  This 
order  is  alphal^tical,  as  far  as  the  letters  ulow.  I  then  call  on  him  to 
spell  man,  cat,  hat,  dog,  liog,  and  rat,  taking  the  words  sometimes  promiS' 
caously,  and  sometimes  according  to  anak>gy,  and  returning  the  letters 
to  their  place  as  soon  as  he  has  spelled  a  word.  I  consider  this  exer- 
cise highly  useful ;  but  he  is  yet  far  firom  being  perfect  in  it.  He  can 
spell  ob  and  ab,  ol  and  al  without  any  hesitation." 

•(  ^ug.  6.  H.  having,  without  error,  gone  through  the  exercise  on  the 
slate  with  the  four  combinations  already  learned,  I  placed  an  x  under  the 
I ;  then,  moving  the  o,  let  him  tell  ob  and  ol,  and  when  the  o  came  to  the 
X,  said  to  him,  "  ox."  I  then  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  him  read  as 
follows:  ol,  ox  ;  ob,  ox ;  ob,  ol,  ox  ;  ab,  ob,  ox  ;  ol,  al,  ox.  —  I  taught 
him  ox  early  in  the  morning.  After  breakfast,  finding  be  remembered  it, 
I  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  fox  and  the  corresponding  word,  taking 
pains  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  fox  and  an  ox.  But  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  erred.  He  had  never  seen  a  fox ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  the  two  words'  became  confounded  in  his  mind. 
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When  he  read,  instead  of  saying  the  fdx,  he  wonld  say  the  oXj  and  some- 
times the  noXf  from  my  having  said  an  ox  in  explaining  the  subject.  I 
tried  an  hour  or  two,  at  intervds,  to  get  him  right ;  but  became  discour- 
aged. He  even,  once  or  twice,  said  nox  instead  of  or,  in  reading  his 
tickets.  One  resource  remained.  My  gum-arabic  and  blank  paper  were 
not  yet  gone  ;  and  the  fox,  both  word  and  picture,  were  put  out  of  iiis 
sight,  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  again  at  present  I  am  mortified  that 
my  skill  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  had  not  enabled  me  to  foresee  what 
a  stumbling  block  I  was  placing  before  him.  I  find  that  1  have  become  a 
learner  today*" 

"  ^ug.  7.  Having  reviewed  as  before  with  his  tickets,  I  introduced  the 
combination  ax  as  follows :  oh,  ab  ;  ol,  al ;  ox,  ' ax*  He  then  read 
thus:  al,  ax;  ab,  ax;  ab,  al,  ax;  ox,  ax;  ob,  ol,  ax.  —  'H.  has  today 
learned  to  read  or  find  the  words  in  columns,  on  the  last  page  of  Less.  2 ; 
the  word  fox  of  course  excepted.  This  exercise  is  the  same  in  kind  that 
he  had  on  the  3d  inst.  When  I  asked  him  to  find  cotr,  he  first  showed 
me  the  one  in  capitals,  and  then  the  other." 

^^Jiug.  8.  I  placed  a  g  under  the  o,  taught  him  og,  and  exercised  him 
as  before.  Jt  has  been  a  source  of  ffreat  pleasure  to  H.,  to  be  indulged 
in  having  the  book,  when  his  hands  were  clean,  and  looking  at  all  the 
pictures,  and  reading  to  himself  what  he  has  learned.  He  has  sat  on  his 
cricket  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  thus  silently  and  delightfully  employed ;  and 
even  then  would  obey  with  reluctance  the  call  to  lay  aside  his  book.  As 
he  was  thus  sitting  the  other  day,  he  says, '  Pa,  I  have  found  pin, '  I  ask- 
ed him  to  show  it  to  me.  He  brought  me  the  book,  and  showed  me  the 
word  at  the  close  of  Less.  6.  And  I  found,  on  trial,  that  he  could  read, 
in  the  columns  annexed  to  Lessons  6  and  7,  such  words  as  he  had  learned 
in  a  larger  type.  Yesterday,  he  brought  me  the  word  hay,  in  Less.  9,  and 
asked  me  if  it  was  hoy,  I  told  him  no.  Pointing  at  the  last  letter  of  the 
word,  he  says,  'That  looks  like  hoy,*     I  afterwards    found,  that  he 

Sought  any  word  was  cou>,  that  had  a  u?  in  it.  Probably,  spelling  with 
e  tickets  is  the  best  method  of  correcting  such  an  impression.  And  I 
am  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  must  deprive  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  the  book  to  look  at  by  himself.  In  addition  to  the  erroneous 
impressions  just  mentioned,  it  must  tend  to  confuse  his  mind  and  render 
indistinct  his  ideas  of  the  words  he  has  learned,  to  see  so  many  other 
words,  which  he  has  not  learned,  and  which  bear  various  degrees  of  re- 
semblance to  those  which  he  has  learned.  *  *  * 

*<  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  made  H.  a  little  book  of  white  paper,  on 
the  leaves  of  which  I  have  put  obyol,  &c,  a  top,  the  sun,  and  in  a  word,  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  has  learned.  He  was  much  grieved,  tl^is  forenoon, 
at  not  being  permitted  to  have  the  Primer  to  look  at ;  but  since  he  has 
had  his  new  book,  of  domestic  manufacture,  he  has  appeared  to  forget  the 
other,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  ever." 

^  *Sug.  9.  The  combination  ag  was  introduced  to  H.  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  combination  ax  had  previously  been. 

^  •^U£r«  ^^«  ^  placed  the  letter  jp  between  6  and  / :  and  as  soon  as  H.  had 
told  0  , 1  moved  the  o  to  the  left  of  the p,  and  said,  *•  op*  I  placed  the 
V  next  to  the  h  for  the  purpose  of  companson,  the  two  letters  being  simi- 
lar, both  in  sound  and  in  form.  H.  then  r^ad  thus :  ob,  op ;  ol,  op ;  ol,  ob, 
op ;  ol,  op,  ob  ;  ox,  ob,  op ;  og,  op,  ob ;  &c. 

**^ug,  11.  H.  has  learned  ap.  He  has  also  begun  to  learn  the  capital 
letters.  Placing  the  proper  tickets  before  him,  I  say  to  him, '  Spell  ox 
wiUi  small  letters.'  Then, '  Spell  ox  with  a  capital.'  He  can  spell  «ifii, 
tai,  hoy,  and  pin  in  the  same  manner. 
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"  Aug.  12.  H.  hes  learned  to  read  on  with  his  tickets,  (n  being  placed 
under  g,)  and  to  spell  the  with  a  capitaL  I  this  momiDg  put  the  senten- 
ces, *  He  can  run '  and  '  I  can  hop '  into  his  Mum,  and  he  has  learned 
them  both  perfectly.    Thus  he  has,  in  one  day,  learned  six  new  words. 

<^  Jiug.  IS,  H.  has  learned  to  read  an  with  his  tickets ;  and  has  learned 
to  read,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentences,  *  A  man  has  two  feet  —  He  has  two 
hands  —  The  cat  has  four  legs.'  This  makes  seven  new  words  for  today. 
In  teaching  him  to  read  sentences,  my  method  is  as  follows  :  I  first  say 
the  sentence  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sure  that  he  perceives 
its  meaning.  I  then  say  to  him,  for  instance, '  Now  you  may  read  He 
can  run,  in  the  book.  That  is  He  can  run ; '  —  moving  m^  pointer  along 
the  line,  all  other  words  on  the  page  being  covered.  *  This  word  is  He ; 
that  is  can  ;  and  that  is  run ; '  —  pointing  at  each  word.  '  Now  you 
can  read  it.  Point  at  each  word  as  I  did.'  When  he  has  done  so,  I  say, 
'  Now  read  it  fast.'  The  design  of  teaching  to  read  fast,  is,  to  make  the 
sentence  sound  naturally,  like  conversation,  the  auxiliary  can  being  passed 
over  slightly.  Then,  pointing  at  each  word  in  order,  *  What  is  that  ?  '*• 
*  He.'  —  »  What  is  that  ? '  —  '  Can. '  —  *  What  is  that  .!>'—*  Run*' 
Then,  giving  him  the  pointer,  ^  Show  me  He....Show  me  can....Show  me 
noi^  Then  I  do  the  same,  taking  the  words  backwards.  And  after 
teaching  him  the  next  line  iu  a  similar  manner,  I  proceed  to  ask  the  words 
in  the  two  lines  promiscuously.  I  also  cover  everything  on  the  page  ex- 
cept a  single  word,  and  tell  him  to  read  it. 

*^  Today,  after  teaching  him  the  first  line,  I  slipped  down  the  covering 
80  as  to  show  him  the  next  line.  Then,  pointing  at  has  in  the  first  line, 
I  said,  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Has.^  —  *  Now  show  me  has  in  this  line,' — 
moving  my  pointer  along  the  second  line.  Then,  having  done  the  same 
with  the  word  twOj  I  told  him  the  next  word  hand,  showing  him  my  hands 
as  I  announced  the  word.  —  It  is  important  that  the  sentences  should  be 
read  to  the  child  perfectly  in  the  tone  and  ipanner  of  conversation,  and 
that  he  should  practise  reading  in  that  manner,  except  when  directed  to 
read  each  word  separately.  —  I  introduced  the  first  line  to  him  in  this 
manner:  'How  many  feet  has  a  man?'  —  *Two  feet'  —  'Yes,  so  it 
says  in  the  book.  Hear  me  read  this  line :  ^  man  has  ttoofeet ; '  —  read- 
ing moderately,  and  moving  my  pointer  along  the  line.  —  I  find  that  he 
can  read  most  of  the  words  which  he  has  learned,  wherever  he  sees  them 
in  the  book ;  but  I  have  not  let  him  have  the  book  to  himself  since  his  al- 
bum was  made." 

[Note.  We  shall  insert  the  remainder  of  Mr  Parkhurst's  account  of  his 
interesting  and  important  experiment  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  but  express  the  hope  which  we  have  so  often  repeated, 
that  instructors  and  educators  generally,  who  have  made  experiments  of 
similar  importance,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  this  journal 
affords  of  presenting  them  to  the  public.  —  En.] 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Reports  of  School  Visitors. 

Evert  year  increases  the  number  of  published  reports  on  the  condition 
of  common  schools,  even  in  Connecticut,  where  so  much  apathy  has 
been  well  known  to  prevail :  and  although  their  actual  condition  is  by  no 
means  such  as  would  be  desirable,  yet  the  very  face  of  the  appearance  of 
the  reports  is  gratifying ;  and  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  cause  and  an 
an  effect  of  an  increasing  attention  to  these  important  institutions.  We 
have  before  us  the  Reports,  for  1832,  of  the  Committees  of  the  School 
Societies  of  Norwalk,  and  ^bington,  Conn. 

In  Norwalk,  considerable  effort  during  the  past  year  has  been  made 
to  see  that  the  schools  were  faithfully  visited  and  scrupulously  examined. 
The  Committee  passed  a  resolve  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to 
visit  each  of  the  nine  districts  of  which  the  Society  is  composed  in  due 
season,  and  to  spend  at  least  half  a  day  in  a  sdiool  at  eadi  visit.  This 
measure,  of  itself,  augurs  improvement.  They  also  resolved  to  keep  a 
journal  of  their  proceedings  (an  excellent  measure),  and  note  therein  the 
state  of  the  schools  —  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  — 
branches  of  study  —  number  and  kinds  of  books  —  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  houses  —  number  of  schools,  &c.  These  duties  appear  to 
have  been  faithfully  and  perseveringly  performed;  and  their  report, 
as  published  in  the  Nor  walk  Gazette,  is  full  of  interest.  We  have  room 
only  for  a  few  of  the  more  important  items. 

The  visitors  found  the  School  houses,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
(in  nine,)  commodious  and  comfortable,  and  the  deficiency  of  books  not  as 
great  as  was  anticipated.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  well  qualified,  and 
a  majority  were  above  mediocrity  ;  yet  there  were  those  who  were  tiof, 
and  whose  schools  exhibited  a  corresponding  want  of  discipline  and  im- 
provement. It  is  indeed  stated  tliat  in  general  there  was  a  want  of  ex- 
perience and  tact  in  teachers  —of  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  pa- 
rents —  of  even  a  tolerable  uniformity  of  books  —  and  of  punctuality  and 
reffularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  society  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16, 
was  1055.  Of  these,  only  588  (a  little  more  than  half)  were  entered  on  the 
0chool  lists,  but  the  general  average  attendance  was  only  386 !  But  to  ac- 
count, in  part,  for  this  surprising  disparity  between  the  whole  number  in  the 
district  and  the  average  attendance,  the  report  mentions  two  private  schools 
containing  together  65  children ;  that  the  season  was  unusually  severe  ; 
and  that  Hooping  Cough,  Influenza,  &c,  prevailed.  Still  these  could  not 
wholly  account  for  the  difference.  Other  and  deeper  causes  must  be 
assigned  for  an  effect  which  is  visible  nearly  all  over  New  England. 

Of  the  588  pupils  on  the  lists,  and  who  of  course  attend  school  more  or 
less,  and  need  books  when  they  do  attend,  all  or  nearly  all  would  need 
spelling  books,  and  we  should  think  500  of  them  would  need  some  kind  of 
a  reading  book.  Yet  there  were  found  only  99  Spellinsr  Books,  or  one  to 
six  pupils ;  and  only  172  Spelling  Books,  Dictionaries,  and  Definers  ;  or  lees 
than  one  book  to  three  pupils.  Of  Readin?  books  there  were  only  331  in- 
cluding about  100  Histories,  &c,  which  probably  were  not  used  as  readers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  Writing  was  212;  the  number  of 
Arithmetics  146 ;  GeoCTaphies  93 ;  Grammars  only  24  !  And  yet  in  seve- 
ral of  these  branches  about  twenty  different  authors  were  used ! 
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The  wages  of  the  teachers  Taried  from  $14  to  $07}  a  month.  The 
report  has  much  to  say  of  the  importance  of  procuring  a  workman^  as  a 
teacher,  let  the  expense  be  what  it  may. 

It  appears  that  two  or  three  of  their  school  bouses  are  deplorably  de- 
ficient. One  is  so  small  that  the  scholars,  75  on  the  list,  "  can  hardly  be 
sUneed^  and  leave  room  for  the  stove  and  teacher's  desk."  Another  ap- 
pears to  be  situated  in  the  sand,  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  public  road.  In  all 
but  one  the  seats  for  the  small  children  were  without  backs.  Of  this  the 
report  justly  complains,  and  it  is  observed  that  if  parents  would  but  look 
in  upon  them,  and  see  them  sittin?  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  doubled  up 
and  listless,  or  moving  their  feet  about  on  the  floor  from  fatigue  and  un- 
easiness, and  thus  unavoidably  exposing  themselves  to  the  rebuke  and 
raps  of  the  teacher,  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  would  impel  them  to  a 
general  turn  out  for  their  relief.  We  were  struck  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  facts,  on  this  point,  mentioned  in  the  Report,  with  those  which  are 
set  forth  in  Mr  Alcott's  Essay  on  School  Houses,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Institute. 

The  Report  of  the  School  Visitors  of  ABiiroToif  is  less  complete  than 
the  former,  though  quite  interesting.  The  teachers  are  represented  as 
faithful  and  the  state  of  the  ^  schools  in  the  society  graduallv  improving  ;" 
but  the  visitors  complain  that  reading  is  much  neglected,  and  that  the 
pupils  are  very  irregular  in  attendance.  ^  Of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
instructed  in  this  Society,  one  half  attended  school  half  of  the  (tm«,  and 
the  remainder  in  less  proportion  of  time  to  one  tenth ! ! !  Six  scholars  in 
one  district  attended  every  day."  Fourteen,  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
16  attend  no  school  at  all.  Of  those  who  attend,  about  half  write,  one 
fourth  study  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  one  third  Arithmetic.  The 
schools  are  generally  kept  up  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  month6  in  the 
year.  The  wages  of  the  male  teachers  averaged  about  $13  a  month. 
One  instructress  received  $4  a  month. 

TEACHEas'  A5D    ScilOOL   VlSlTORS'   CoifVENTIOIf. 

A  public  meeting  of  Teachers  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  Brooklyn,  Cunn.  on  the  1st.  of  Nov.  last'  We  notice  this  with 
the  more  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  the  Visitors  met  with  the  Teachers. 
This,  though  not  very  common,  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  Primary  Education  has  so  many  warm  advocates  in 
Windham  County. 

As  the  result  of  the  above  meeting  an  appeal  to  the  "  Parents  and 
Guardians  of  Children  in  the  County  of  Windham,"  has  been  published  in 
the  Christian  Monitor  and  Adviser.  It  embraces  many  important  facts 
and  valuable  suggestions,  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
"  parent  and  guardian  of  children"  in  the  community.  We  should  be  glad 
to  make  several  extracts  from  the  "  Address"  did  our  space  permit ;  but  we 
have  only  room  for  these  passing  remarks. 

The  same  evils  which  are  noticed  in  the  ^  reports"  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  article,  appear  to  be  common  in  Windham  County. 
Incompetent  teachers,  parental  neglect  and  parsimony,  defective  school- 
houses,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation,  are  some  of  them.  It  also  appears 
that  in  one  School  Society  during  the  last  winter  '*  only  half  the  pupils 
attended  school  about  half  the  time,  and  the  rest  in  less  proportions,  even 
to  one  tenth ! "  In  a  note  to  the  Address,  the  Convnittee  who  framed  it 
state  that  the^  '*  know  of  but  two  School  Societies  in  the  County  which 
require  of  their  Board  of  Visitors  an  annual  Report."  This  is  striking, 
but  to  us  not  surprising,  for  ten  years  ago  we  do  not  believe  there  were 
two  School  Societies  in  that  state  who  required  it  On  this  subject,  facts 
like  the  foregoing,  speak  for  themselves. 
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GOVERIIESBES. 

There  is  a  lady  in  Paris,  whose  only  employment  consists  in  examining 
the  registers  of  young  women,  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  facul- 
ty of  teachers,  and  in  aderwards  questioning  tbem  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
attainments.  She  is  thence  enabled  to  certify  to  the  individuals,  compo- 
sing the  jury  of  public  instruction,  that  Miss  A.  or  Miss  Z.  b  quaJified  to 
pass  her  examination ;  and,  in  this  event,  the  latter  makes  her  appearance 
before  one  or  two  of  this  jury,  notes  the  questions  put  to  her,  and  replies 
to  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Three  species  of  diplomas  are  granted ;  the  first  is,  that  of  mxstreises  of 
Hudies,  and  mistresses  of  schools :  the  qualification  required  is,  the  having 
made  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  and  given 
pertinent  answers  on  these  three  subjects.  Armed  with  this  diploma,  a 
female  may  venture  upon  opening  a  class  for  children,  or  an  elementary 
school.  The  second  degree  is  somewhat  more  respectable ;  the  additional 
qualification  required  is  the  Historv  of  France  and  Geography ;  and  the 
remale  possessed  of  a  corresponding  diploma,  may  inscribe  the  word 
"boarding  school''  (pension)  on  the  door  of  her  establishment,  and  undei^ 
take  to  board  and  instruct  young  persons.  But  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  di- 
plomas is  that  of  governesses  (instructrices).  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
all  who  seek  the  distinction  ;  for  she  who  would  obtain  it,  must  possess 
sound  information,  and  have  gone  through  a  course  of  long  and  extensive 
study :  it  is  not  mere  phrases,  but  real  attainments  which  she  must  have 
at  command ;  and  I  know  many  a  young  man,  who  has  turned  the  corner 
of  his  rhetoric,  and  pored  over  philosophy,  that  would  find  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  answering  the  questions  which  the  aspirants  after  a  governess'  di- 
ploma is  expected  to  solve.  She  must  be  familif^r  with  Uie  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  every  modern  annal ;  is  ex- 
pected to  be  versed  in  French  and  foreign  literature  ;  to  be  as  conversant 
with  cosmography  as  M.  Azais ;  and  to  dispute  with  Condillac,  were  be 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  on  logic  and  rhetoric. 

Whenever  a  lady,  provided  with  this  rank  of  diploma,  offers  to  teach 
vour  daughters,  you  need  not  fear  entrusting  them  to  her  care ;  she  will 
mevitably  be  found  well  informed.  Mademoiselle  A.  F.,  one  of  my  pu- 
pils, obtained  a  governess'  degree  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ;  she  is  the 
youngest  hitherto  entered  on  the  register.  The  lady  in  possession  of  such 
a  passport  as  this  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  turn  it  to  account.  — 
Mademoiselle  V.  Collin^  in  thejifik  volume  of  the  Litre  des  cent  et  Vn. 

St  Peter's  School. 

There  is  no  seminary  in  St  Petersburg  which  occupies  a  higher  rank, 
both  as  to  extent  and  importance,  than  tins  school ;  particularly  since  the 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  of  late  years.  It  is  the 
first  in  order  of  all  the  Russian  gymnasia,  and,  including  the  female 
school,  which  is  attached  to  it,  has  never  less,  on  an  average,  than  600  pu- 
pils, whose  education  is  entrusted  to  24  teachers,  and  comprises  every 
branch  of  science,  language,  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  especially  designed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  60,000  Germans,  who  are  settled  in  St  Peters- 
burg ;  and  the  masters  are,  therefore,  in  general  of  German  extraction. 
The  superintendence  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  the  German  Protes- 
tant Consistory,  conjointly  with  the  Presbytery  of  St  Peter's  and  certain 
members  of  the  civic  magistracy.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
and  each  class  is  subdivided  into  two  sections.  A  public  examination, 
with  which  are  combined  declamations  and  rhetorical  exercises,  takes 
place  once  a  year. — London  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Eclectic  Reader,  designed  for  Schools  and  Academies,  hy  B.  B.  £]>- 
WARDS,  Editor  of  the  American 'Quarterly  Register,  Boston.  Perkins  &. 
Marvin.    Philadelphia :  French  &  Perkins.  18&.    12mo.  pp.  324. 

We  were  somewhat  startled  at  finding  a  new  "  reader  "  upon  our  table,  and 
felt  much  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  presented  by  a  good  work  of  a 
judicious  author,  to  remonstrate  against  the  inundation  tliat  seems  to  be  pouring 
upon  us  in  the  form  of  school  books.  Still,  we  cannot  forset  the  *'  daily  thousand  " 
added  to  the  population  of  our  nurseries  and  schools.  We  have  before  expressed 
our  conviction  that  reading  booksought  to  be  varied  more  than  any  other  school  books; 
—  and  when  we  recollect  that  only  a  few  years  since,  an  individual  in  one  of  our 
best  schools  was  confined  for  seven  years  to  '*  Murray's  Enelish  Reader,"  the 
superfluity  seems  a  less  evil  than  the  nmine.  Science  is  positive  ;  its  great  prin- 
ciples fixed,  and  their  illusti*ations  almost  uniform ;  and  therefore  a  single  accurate 
treatise  is  better  than  many.  —  Taste,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  boundless  field  for 
selection,  and  can  never  exhaust  the  store  of  excellent  passages  which  ought 
to  be  known  to  youth,  but  which  they  will  not  be  likely  to  see  in  the  original ;  or 
weary  the  taste  for  variety  which  it  is  deemed  proper  to  gratify  in  the  libraries  of 
adalts. 

The  author*s  design  in  this  work  was  to  furnish  such  a  selection  as  would  tend 
directly  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  our  youth,  and  in  this 
way  contribute  directly  to  **  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,'*  while  it  should 
be  adapted  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  mind.  We  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  selections  conlprise  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  style  —  and  a  large 
proportion  of  recent  and  novel  matter.  They  are  generally  made  with  judgment 
and  taste,  and  with  a  catholic  christian  spirit  which  distinctly  presents  some  of  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  mass  of  christians,  but  admits  nothme  which  we  think 
oould  oflend  any.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  form  a  useful  volume  in  the 
school  library,  and  serve  to  extend  the  travels  of  pupils  in  the  field  of  literature, 
without  distracting  their  minds.  Let  teachers  be  cautious,  however,  in  their  selec- 
tion and  change  of  books ;  and  the  demand  will  always  regulate  the  supply  with 
an  effect  or  a  manner  which  cannot  be  hoped  from  any  other  course. 

Letters  to  a  Student  in  the  first  stage  of  a  Liberal  Education.  Boston : 
Perkins  &.  Marvin.  Philadelphia :  French  &  Perkins,  1832.  18mo.  pp.  174. 

We  have  met  with  no  recent  work,  which  comprises,  in  so  small  a  space,  so  many 
valuable  maxims  for  the  student,  whether  young  or  old.  The  author  is  Pres.  Lord 
of  Dartmouth  College.  We  rejoice  to  see  such  sound  views  of  education,  espe- 
cially of  physical  and  moral  education,  brought  forward  with  the  sanction  of  so 
respectable  an  institution;  and  we  are  not  a  tittle  gratified  to  find  so  much  in  corres- 
pODde'hce  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  pages  of  the  Annals.  We  could 
gladly  present  a  large  part  of  the  work  to  our  readers,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  it  most  cordially  to  their  perusal  *  . 

The  Infant  Teacher's  Assistant  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Fam- 
ilies; or  Scriptural  and  Moral  Lessons  for  Infants,  with  observations  on  the 
manner  of  using  them,  by  T.  Bilbt  and  R.  B.  Rt newAT,  Masters  of  the 
Chelsea  and  Hart  Street  Infant  Schools — Revised  for  schools  and  families 
in  the  United  States  by  the  American  Editor.  Boston  :  Monroe  &.  Francis. 
New  York :  C.  S.  Francis.    1832.    12mo.  pp.  116. 

This  work  contains  much  that  will  aflbrd  valuable  aid  to  the  infant  teacher  and 
the  parent  It  well  deserves  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  can  procure  it,  especially 
as  it  is  the  result  of  experience,  presented  by  those  who  have  evidently  thought 
and  observed  with  care.  It  is  not  without  defects ;  one  of  which  we  think  is,  the 
attempt  at  too  much  system,  and  the  quaint  and  mechanical  character^  to  which 
this  gives  rise. 
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The  Ladder  to  Learninff :  a  Collection  of  Fables  arranged  progressively 
in  words  of  One,  Two  and  Three  Syllables  ;  With  Original  Morals.  Edited 
and  Improved  by  Mas  TaiHHEa.  First  American,  from  the  thirteenth 
London  Edition  with  seventy  nine  wood  efagravings.  Boston :  Carter,  Hen- 
dee  &  Co.    1833.  16mo.  pp.  309. 

InstnictioD   by  means  of  fables  will  probably  always,  in  a  greater  or  leas  de- 

£ee,  he  resorted  to.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  in  the  work  before  ua; 
e  morals,  whether  **  original*'  in  every  instance  or  not,  are  judicious,  and  thera 
are  other  obvious  excellences ;  but  some  of  the  engravings  are  bad,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  which  we  think  always  a  serious  evil,  and  above  all  in  books  in- 
tended for  children. 

Bible  Illostrations,  or  a  Description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to 
the  East,  especially  explanatory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  B.  H.  Draper. 
Boston :  Carter  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.    16mo.  pp.  215. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  English  work,  with  some  American  improvements,  and  is 
emphaticallv  what  the  title  represents  it  to  be.  We  are  glad  to  see  even  the  long 
catalogue  of  new  publications  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  works  of  this  stamp. 
Entertainment, instruclion,and  moral  and  religious  improvement  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated.  We  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  immediately  to  a  second  perusal  of 
the  book  ourselves.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
style  of  its  enterpruing  publishers.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  the  engravings  were 
better,  but  there  are  two  or  three  whose  novel  character  will  induce  many  readers 
to  forget  other  deficiencies. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  founded  on  the 
stady  of  the  Nature  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Roval  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London.  First  American  Edition  ;  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  from  the  third  London  Edition.  Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon, 
1832.  ]2mo.  pp.  318. 

This  interesting  book  is  the  bequest  of  a  stranger,  who  excited  universal  inter- 
est on  liis  first  visit  to  our  continent,  and  was  only  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
among  us,  to  show  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  observations  on  human  nature. 
Whatever  views  are  entertained  of  Cranioiogy,  we  have  found  but  one  opinion 
among  those  who  have  heard  his  lectures,  concerning  the  accuracy  and  common 
sense  exhibited  in  his  views  on  the  faculties  and  propensities  of  the  human  mind. 
The  present  work  is  founded  upon  these  views.  It  abounds  with  practical  re- 
marks, which  are  of  great  value,  combined  with  a  theory  which  certainly  gives 
them  additioni^l  interest  and  force  ;  and  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  his 
entire  system,  or  to  express  our  views  in  detail,  (as  we  hope  to  do  in  a  future 
number,)  we  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  the  work  as  richly  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Health.    By  Ama- 
RiAH  BaioHAM.    Hartford  :  J.  F.  Huntington,  1832.  12mo.  pp.  110. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  a  hasty  perusal  of  this  work,  on  a  most  im- 
portant topic  in  education.  Although  some  of  its  views,  in  our  opinion  are  press- 
ed too  far,  we  could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  destroying  them- 
selves or  their  children  by  endeavoring  to  produce  one  of  those  mental  vrodigie$, 
which  are  as  really  monsters,  as  the  beings  born  with  a  double  head.  We  prom- 
ise ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  the  work 
hereafter,  although  we  neither  hope  nor  desire  to  supersede  that  necessity  of  peril- 
sin^  it  for  himself,  which  we  think  every  parent  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  will  feel. 
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AiiT.  I.      Lecture  on  the  best  Methods  of  teaching  the 

LffviNG  Languages. 

DdmtTtd  Ufort  Hkt  American  hutUute  of  hutntctiouy  Augu^f  1832. 
Bj  GxoRGB  Tick  worn.  Smith  ProfeMor  In  Hanrard  UiuTersity. 
MR  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN : 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  a  living  languagCi  —  the  at- 
tribute in  which  resides  its  essential  power  and  value,  —  is,  that 
it  is  a  spoken  one  ;  that  it  serves  for  that  constant  and  principal 
bond  01  union  between  the  different  individuals  of  a  whole  nation, 
without  which,  they  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be  kept  together 
as  a  community.  This  great  and  prevalent  characteristic  is,  there- 
lore,  everywhere  visible  in  its  structure,  arrangements  and  expres- 
sion ;  hardly  less  so  in  books,  than  in  conversation.  The  main 
object,  indeed,  to  which  every  other  is  sacrificed,  in  the  formation 
of  a  language  is,  to  facilitate  personal  intercourse ;  to  enable  one 
human  being,  in  the  easiest  aftd  most  direct  manner,  to  communi- 
cate to  another  his  thoughts  and  his  wants,  his  feelings  and  his  pas- 
aons ;  and  to  this  great  object  every  living  language  is  essential- 
ly, and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  is  exclusively  adapted  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, its  forms,  its  inflexions,  idioms  and  pronunciation. 

Tiie  easiest  and  best  method,  therefore,  for  persons  of  all  ages 
and  all  classes  to  learn  a  living  language  is  undoubtedly  to  learo  it 
as  a  spoken  one  ;  since  this  is  iTot  only  its  paramount  characteristic, 
but  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  written  language  Has  been 
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built  or  can  rest.  Persons,  then,  who  have  the  opportunity,  should 
learn  the  living  language  they  wish  to  possess,  as  it  is  learnt  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  native.  They  should  reside  where  it  is  con- 
stantly spoken,  and  use  it,  as  it  is  used  around  them.  It  should  be 
the  minister  to  their  hourly  wants,  and  the  medium  of  their  constant 
intercourse.  Even  the  books  they  read  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  spoken  idiom  that 
produced  them,  and  in  studying  the  language  itself,  it  should  be 
pursued  less  as  a  foreign  language  than  as  one  which  they  may  claim 
among  their  birthrights.  This  is  the  natural  method,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  effectual  and  the  easiest 

Only  a  few  persons  however  are  able  or  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  If  we  wish  to  instruct  our  children  in  a  foreign  language,  we 
find  it  inconvenient  and  unwise  to  send  them  among  strangers,  in 
a  strange  land  to  learn  it :  and,  if  we  undertake  to  teach  them  at 
home,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed,*  like  Montaigne's  father,  to  sur- 
round them  only  with  those  who  speak  no  other  than  the  one  we 
wish  them  to  acquire.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  we 
must  resort  to  means  somewliat  more  artificial  and  indirect ;  and, 
while  still  endeavoring  to  teach  it  as  a  living  and  a  spoken  Ian* 
guaee,  use  the  best  method  within  our  power  at  home. 

What,  then,  is  this  best  method?  For  this  is  precisely  the 
question  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  propose  to  me ;  and  as  it 
is  entirely  plain  and  practical  in  its  nature  and  objects,  I  shall  not 
venture,  in  the  reply  I  may  endeavor  to  make  to  it,  to  go  in  any 
respect  beyond  the  limits  of  my  pei-sonal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, or  wish  to  say  anything  which  is  not  as  perfectly  plain  and 
practical  as  the  question  itself. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  topics  it  involves,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  there  is  no  one  mode  of  teaching  langua- 
ges, applicable  to  all  classes  and  characters,  or  to  persons  of  all  the 
different  ages  and  difilerent  degrees  of  preparation,  who  present 
themselves  to  be  taught.  Instruction  in  this  branch  6f  education, 
even  more  than  in  most  others,  cannot,  without  great  violence  and 
injustice  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils,  be  managed  upon  a 
Procrustes  system  of  stretching  all  who  have  not  the  proper  intel- 
lectual size,  till  they  are  brought  to  it,  and  of  ^cutting  down  all  who 
are  grown  beyond  its  proportions,  till  they  are  sufficiendy  reduced 
to  fit  its  demands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  living  languages,  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  skill,  to  select  from  the  different  systems 
and  modes  in  use,  what  may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  whole  class 
of  pupils  submitted  to  his  care,  and  then  to  endeavor  again  to  ac- 
commodate and  arrange  what  he  has  thus  selected  for  the  whole 
of  his  pupils  to  the  individual  capacities,  dispositions  and  wants  of 
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each.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  a  method  adapted  to  children  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  would  be  altogether  unsuited  to  persons  in  the 
maturity  of  their  faculties  ;  —  and,  even  in  the  case  of  those  of  the 
same  age,  who  might  more  naturally  be  thrown  into  the  same  class, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  by  persons  accustomed  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction, that  a  mode  entirely  fitted  to  an  individual  already  familiar 
with  other  languages  and  with  philosophical  grammar,  would 
be  no  less  entirely  unfitted  to  one,  who  had  gone  through  no  such 
previous  preparation,  and  who  should  come  to  his  task  without  regu- 
lar habits  of  study  or  acquisition. 

But,  though  no  universal  method  can  be  pointed  out,  which  will 
suit  all  the  individuals,  who  might  pursue  it ;  and  though  even  a 
general  one,  which  might  suit  a  particular  class  might  need  modi* 
Dcations  in  relation  to  some  of  its  members ;  still  there  are,  no  doubt, 
principles  which  may  be  ascertained  and  settled  —  principles,  which 
rest  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  facuhies,  and  which  it 
roust,  therefore,  be  important  to  understand  rightly  and  to  apply 
with  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  too,  experience  and  skill  have  long 
since  discovered  most  of  these  principles,  perhaps  all  of  them ; 
and  established  land-marks,  which,  pointing  out  the  way  others  have 
trodden  with  safety  or  success,  may  prevent  us,  if  we  are  wise, 
from  making  impossible  experiments  or  falling  into  gross  deviations. 
Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  something  may  be  done  by  systems, 
though  not  so  much^  as  is  usuallv  imagined  or  undertaken  ;  and  es- 
pecially remembering,  that  nothmg  can  be  done  wisely,  which  has 
not  a  constant  reference  to  the  different  classes,  ages,  and  charac- 
ters of  the  pupils  to  be  instructed,  I  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  the  Modern  Languages  according 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  persons  usually  presenting 
themselves  to  be  taught, 

I.  And  first,  of  little  children.  It  seems  to  be  settled,  that 
little  children  can  be  taught  living  languages  easier  than* they  can 
be  tauzht  anything  else.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  ver}r  voca- 
tion of  their  young  minds  to  learn  words.  They  have,  indeed, 
done  little  during  tne  short  period  of  their  existence,  except  to  ac* 
quire  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  and  qualities,  and  apply 
to  them  the  names  which  their  native  language  has  affixed  to  them. 
This  power  however,  is  so  easily  transferred  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
living  languages,  that  in  Europe,  where  it  is  sometimes  thought  im* 
portant  to  educate  children  to  the  free  use  of  several,  they  are  with- 
out difficulty  taught  to  speak,  read  and  write  three  or  four  without 
confounding  them,  from  early  infancy,  merely  by  givin^hem  nurses 
and  attendants,  who  are  nativesof  different  countries.  This  method, 
of  course,  would  not  he  pursued  here.  We  have  neither  the  meani 
nor  the  motives  for  it.     But  it  proves  in  the  strongest  manner, 
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what  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  among  ourselves  has 
confirmed,  that  much  time  is  now  lost  in  childhood  or  misapplied  in 
instructions  unsuited  to  its  tender  years,  which  might  be  success- 
fully and  pleasantly  given  to  the  acquisition  of  at  least  one  living 
language. 

The  method  of  teaching  however,  should  be  no  less  skilfully  and 
tenderly  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil,  than 
the  pursuit  itself.  Of  the  Grammar,  or  the  Dictionary,  or  any  of 
the  customary  apparatus  of  formal  instruction  and  recitation,  there 
should  be  no  thought.  A  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old  can  no 
more  be  made  to  comprehend  the  definition  of  an  article  or  a  verb, 
than  he  can  be  made  to  comprehend  what  is  an  abstract  idea  or  a 
logarithm ;  but,  if  you  will  read  several  times  over,  to  the  same 
child,  word  by  word,  a  clear  translation  of  a  very  simple  fable  or 
story  from  the  French  or  the  Italian,  or  any  other  living  language, 
making  him  follow  you  aloud  step  by  step,  and  bringing  the  whole, 
by  the  simplicity  of  your  explanations,  fully  down  to  the  level  of 
his  comprehension,  he  will  be  able  the  next  day  so  to  translate  it  to 
you,  in  return,  that  he  can  not  only  give  you  the  entire  faUe  or 
story  in  its  connexion,  but  the  foreign  word  for  every  English  one 
it  contains,  and  the  English  tor  every  foreign  one,  taken  at  random. 
We  have  a  few  books,  and  only  a  few,  prepared  to  teach  quite 
young  children  on  this  system.  Bolmar's  Edition  of  the  Fables 
commonly  called  Perrin's,  is  one  of  them,  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  none  but  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  can  fully 
understand  how  easy  it  is  for  childhood  to  read  and  learn  this  book, 
and  how  much  can  thus  be  accomplished  towards  the  final  acquisi- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Indeed,  when  a  hundred  pages 
have  been  thoroughly  learnt  in  this  way,  not  a  few  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  any  modem  language  have  been  overcome ;  and  yet  this 
certainly  can  be  accomplished  and  has  been  accomplished  with 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  yet  did  not  feel,  in  any  part 
of  the  process,  that  a  task  had  been  imposed  on  them* 

In  selecting  books,  however,  from  which  to  teach  according  to 
this  method,  one  rule  must  be  carefully  followed.  Take  only  such 
as,  in  their  subjects  and  ideas,  their  manner  and  their  tone,  are 
below  the  age  of  the  child  to  be  taught ;  so  that  if  the  child  you 
wish  to  instruct  be  seven  years  old  and  the  language  you  have  cho- 
sen be  French,  the  books  to  be  used  should  be  such  as  are  given  to 
French  children  of  four  or  five  years  old  for  their  amusement.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  child  should  have  no  difficulty  to  encoun- 
ter but  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  language  itself,  and  this  will  be 
found  quite  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  difi!erence  in  years,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  interest  that  might  otherwise  be  wanting,  is 
sustained  by  the  instinctive  curiosity  to  learn  the  meaning  of  new 
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words,  which  belongs  to  the  age,  and  the  instinctive  pleasure  of  dls- 
eorery  and  progress  which  always  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  is  then 
fresh  and  eager.  Of  course,  books  of  this  kind  are  easily  procured; 
for  no  counuy  that  has  a  literature  is  without  books  for  its  children. 
In  French,  which  is  the  language  where  we  should  most  need 
them,  they  are  abundant ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  reprinted 
in  England,  and  some  in  this  country.  Besides  these,  Berauin's 
Child's  Friend,  many  of  Lafontaine's  Fables,  and  many  of  Mad- 
ame Guizot's  Tales,  with  other  similar  works,  may  be  added,  which, 
when  explained  and  understood,  are  as  interesting  to  our  children  as 
they  are  to  those  for  whom  they  were  written.  How  long  this  pro- 
cess should  be  continued,  must  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher ;  but  as  it  is  one  that  is  both  useful  and  amusing  to  the 
child,  there  is  no  reason,  why  it  should  not  be  carried  very  far. 
Certainly,  it  must  not  be  given  up,  until  the  reading  such  books  as 
are  suited  to  his  years,  has  become,  without  assistance  from  his  in- 
structor, as  easy  and  pleasant  as  it  bad  been  with  it. 

This,  too,  is  the  period,  when  vocabularies  and  dialogues,  like 
the  Abbe  Bossut's  and  those  of  Mad.  de  Genlis,  can  be  used  with 
great  effect,  because  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  early  youth,  especially  after  some  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  reading,  renders  the  whole  exercise  a  plea- 
sure and  not  a  toil.  Above  all,  this  is  the  period  for  acquiring  a 
just  pronunciation,  since  the  organs  are  now  flexible,  and  permit 
that  to  be  done  easily,  which,  later,  it  is  often  impossible  to  do  at 
all.  Nor  isthis  an  unimportant  part  of  the  needful  instruction.  It 
is,  to  a  language,  what  a  costume  is  to  an  age  or  his  physiognomy 
to  an  individual ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  characterstic  differences  be- 
tween different  lan^ages  are  lost  to  him,  who  has  no  perception 
of  their  several  moexions  and  no  femiliarity  or  sympathy  with  the 
effects  of  that  peculiar  accent  and  intonation,  in  which  resides  so 
much  of  the  power  of  poetical  rhythm  and  measure,  as  well  as 
of  the  grace  and  harmony  of  all  polished  style  in  prose. 

When,  however,  the  child  has  attained  a  reasonable  facility  in 
reading,  we  may  venture  to  look  for  some  assistance  towards  the 
Grammar  and  the  Dictionary ;  —  not,  indeed,  to  compel  him  to 
learn  his  lessons  by  tunling  over  leaves,  which  his  young  hands  have 
not  yet  even  the  mechanical  aptitude  to  do  with  much  effect,  and 
still  less  to  endeavor  to  carry  him  through  the  purgatory  of  defini- 
tions in  the  accidence,  and  oif  rules  and  constructions  and  exceptions 
in  the  syntax,  as  if  this  were  the  only  or  even  the  efficient  mode  of 
obtaining  the  promised  rewards  beyond.  Far  from  it.  The  gram- 
mar, at  this  age,  can  be  used,  with  practical  benefit,  only  for  the 
forms  contained  in  its  accidence  ;  but  here  something  can  be  done, 
which  will  prove  of  permanent  advantage.    A  child  of  eight  or  nine 
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years  old  will  learn,  often  fvitli  eagerness,  and  always  without  much 
eflbrt,  all  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs  ;  and  that  will  in  general 

!)rove  to  be  the  best  grammar  for  this  purpose,  in  which  they  are 
bund  spread  out  and  developed  in  all  their  forms  with  the  greatest 
distinctness.  After  having  gone  through  with  all  the  conjugations 
of  the  verbs,  both  reeular  and  irregular,  he  can  learn  without  diffi- 
culty the  little  there  is  to  learn  in  most  living  languages  of  the  in- 
flexions of  the  articles,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  tc^ether  with  the 
lists  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech.  From  this  time,  too,  be 
can  begin  to  use  the  dictionary ;  and  though  the  reading  lesson 
should  still  be  translated  to  him  by  his  teacher,  as  well  as  after- 
wards translated  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupil,  still  the  child  will  be 
able  gradually  to  advance  with  less  and  less  assistance,  and  will  soon 
read  books  suited  to  his  age  without  other  help  than  such  as  his 
own  means  will  afford  him. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  pupil,  whose  course  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  to  have  learnt 
the  French,  if  that  be  the  language  he  has  pursued,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  same  way  he  has  learnt  his  own 
language  ;  let  us  suppose  him  to  have  read  a  considerable  number 
of  children's  books  in  French,  such  as  he  would  have  read  if  he 
had  been  a  French  boy,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  —  for  his  amuse- 
ment ;  let  us  suppose  him,  by  means  of  his  vocabularies  and  dia- 
logues, and  by  the  help  of  his  teacher,  to  have  made  that  little 
progress  in  speaking  to  which  every,  one  who  learns  a  living  lan- 
guage in  a  natural  method  is  instinctively  impelled  ; —  let  us  suppose 
him,  in  short,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  have  acquired 
such  a  use  of  the  language  as  is  suited  to  his  opportunities,  his  years, 
and  the  limited  range  of  his  ideas  and  faculties ;  —  what  is  next  to 
be  done  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  next  thing  is,  to  explain  to  him  the 
reasons  and  rules  for  what  he  has  already  learnt.  It  is  in  short, 
the  period  for  teaching  the  Grammar; — not  perhaps,  the  whole 
of  it,  at  first,  but  such  parts  as  can  be  made  intelligible  and  useful ; 
and  afterwards  in  proportion  as  the  faculties  are  developed,  the  re- 
mainder. This,  he  could  not  probably  do,  even  now,  with  ease  or 
thoroughness  if  he  were  embarrassed  with  the  additional  difficulties 
of  learning  the  vocabulary  ;  but,  having  gone  through  this,  and 
having  little  else,  on  which  he  is  required  to  fasten  his  attention,  it 
is  become  a  pleasure  to  him  to  learn  the  reasons,  rules  and  expla- 
nation of  what,  under  other  aspects,  is  already  familial' to  him.  In 
this  way,  he  can  be  caiuied,  first  through  the  definitions  and  written 
exercises  in  the  accidence,  with  a  careful  review  of  all  the  forms  it 
contains ;  and  afterwards  through  the  syntax,  committing  the  ex- 
amples perfectly  to  memory,  though  not  leaiiiing  the  rules  by  heart  ; 
but  from  this  period,  so  long  as  he  continues  a  student  of  the  Ian- 
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gua^e,  he  should  continue  to  study  its  grammar,  either  reading  or 
writing  its  exercises  into  the  foreign  language,  or  pursuing  the  more 
difficult  portions  relating  to  its  idiomatic  construction. 

This  course,  beginning  in  childhood  and  ending  in  manhood,  is, 
DO  doubt,  the  longest,  but  it  will  be  found  the  least  tedious  to  the 
pupil  of  any,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  the  most  thorough  and 
eflectual.  It  is  the  longest,  because,  beginning  with  such  portions 
of  the  vocabulary,  reading,  and  pronunciation  as  can  never  be  so 
well  learnt  as  in  the  earliest  and  freshest  years  of  life,  it  is  necessa- 
ly  to  wait  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  before  the  more 
difficult  parts  can  be  ventured  upon,  and  not  to  leave  it  entire- 
ly until  the  maturity  of  the  faculties  permits,  not  merely  the 
words  of  the  hieher  and  more  difficult  authors  to  be  comprehended, 
but  their  thoughts  and  characteristics  to  be  felt  and  enioyed.  It  is 
not  tedious  to  the  pupil,  because  from  the  first  to  the  last,  he  need 
not  have  and  ought  not  tv.  have,  anything  prescribed  to  him  which 
could  reasonably  be  felt  as  a  task.  And,  finally,  there  is  much 
less  consumption  of  valuable  and  useful  time  by  it,  than  by  any 
other,  because  what  is  given  to  it  at  the  earliest  period  is  taken  from 
no  occupation  so  important,  and  from  nothing  which  can  be  so  well 
learnt,  and  what  is  given  to  it  later  should  be  taken  generally  from 
the  hours  allotted  to  amusement.  Permit  me  to  add,  that,  from 
some  personal  experience  and  much  observation  of  the  application 
of  this  method,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  the  best  usually  within  our 
reach ;  and  that  a  person  who  should  have  gone  through  with  the 
course  of  instruction  it  implies,  would,  if  ever  thrown  into  a  coun- 
try where  it  should  be  important  for  him,  be  able,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  speak  with  ease  and  success  the  language  he  should  thus 
have  acquired. 

11.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  method  of  teaching  a  living 
language  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  beginning  to  learn 
it  in  childhood,  we  naturally  next  consider  a  class,  which,  in  this 
country  is  much  larger ;  —  and  indeed  the  largest,  consisting  of  those 
who  enter  on  the  rudiments  of  their  instruction^  between  the  ages  oj^ 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen.  And  here  too, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Grammar  should  not,  at 
the  outset,  be  made  so  prominent,  as  it  has  generally  been  made ; 
nor  its  embarrassing  and  difficult  portions  be  so  regularly  gone 
through  and  pressed  upon  the  young  minds  of  this  class  of  pupils. 
On  the  contrary,  let  an  easy  reading  book,  which  will  be  amusing 
to  their  age,  like  one  of  Mad.  Guizot's  stories  in  French ;  or  Soave's 
Novelle  in  Italian ;  or  the  Brother  Grimm's  Popular  Tales  in 
German,  be  given  to  them  at  once;  —  let  the  teacher  carefully 
translate  a  small  portion  at  the  first  lesson  explaining  the  meaning 
of  each  individual  word  several  times  over ;  — -  and  let  the  pronun- 
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ciation  and  the  force  of  the  phrases  or  idioms  be  particukrly  attend- 
ed to.  At  the  same  lesson,  let  them  have  a  verb  or  part  of  a  verb 
to  learn  by  heart,  and,  when  the  recitation  conies,  let  it  be  repeated, 
and  let  the  translation  given  out  be  so  made  that  the  English  can 
be  rendered  for  each  foreign  word,  and  the  foreign  word  for  each 
English  one,  when  separated  from  their  connexions  and  put  out 
promiscuously.  Let  this  exercise  be  pursued  until  all  the  verbs 
regular  and  irregular  have  been  thoroughly  learnt,  with  the  inflex^ 
ions  of  the  articles,  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  so  far  as  the 
mere  forms  in  the  accidence  are  concerned.  Then,  while  still 
pursuing  the  same  system  of  translating  some  pleasant  book,  let 
the  teacher  begin  the  Grammar  regularly  explaining  the  definitions, 
reviewing  the  forms,  and  reading  a  short  English  Exercise  into  the 
language  to  be  learnt,  that,  the  next  time  the  pupils  may  read  it  to 
him ;  —  and  let  this  process  of  reading  and  translating  both  ways, 
accompanied  with  regular  lessons  in  the  ad^idence  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  be  continued  until  a  common  narrative  book,  like  Vol- 
taire's Louis  XIV.,  or  Schiller's  Thirty  Year's  War,  can  be  read 
with  little  difficulty.  After  this,  but  as  late  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient, the  Syntax  with  its  examples,  which  are  to  be  learnt  by 
heart,  and  its  exercises,  which  are  to  be  written  or  read,  should 
be  gone  through  with  great  care,  at  least  twice,  in  lessons  of  mod- 
erate length  and  with  much  previous  explanation  from  the  instruc- 
tor, while  at  the  same  time,  the  pupils  may  read  the  highest  authors, 
which  their  faculties  are  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend — 
Goethe,  Moliere,  or  Cervantes  — if  their  years  and  tastes  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  first  order  of  imaginative  genius. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  is  needful  to  stop  a  moment,  and  consider 
what  kind  of  a  Grammar  will  be  most  appropriate  to  pupils  of 
this  class,  and,  indeed,  all  classes  except  the  very  youngest,  and 
what  should  be  the  general  character  of  the  Books  given  them  to 
read. 

As  to  the  Grammar,  two  common  defects  should  be  guarded 
agaiust.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  should  not  like  Levizac's 
French  Grammar  and  Noehden's  German  one,  contain  either  philo- 
sophical discussions  of  the  principles  of  Language  in  general, 
or  even  of  the  particular  language  to  which  it  is  devoted,  be- 
cause such  inquiries  are  suited  only  to  persons  of  mature  minds, 
and,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  useful  only  to  those,  to  whom  the 
language  is  native ;  while,  to  all  learners  of  the  rudiments,  they 
are  particularly  embarrassing,  and  to  learners  of  the  usual  age,  en- 
tirely incomprehensible.-^  The  other  defect  is,  the  confusion  of 
the  accidence  and  syntax.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  keep  them 
entirely  apart,  and,  in  many  very  good  grammars  there  is  occasionally 
a  want  ot  exactness  in  observing  the  distinctions  between  them ; 
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but  there  is  one  in  quite  corompn  use  —  I  mean  Wanostrocht's 
French  Grammar,  —  in  which  this  confusion  is  assumed  as  the  very 
plan  of  the  work  ;  so  that  whatever  relates  to  the  articles,  for  in- 
stance, whether  form  or  construction,  accidence  or  syntax,  is  crowd- 
ed together  under  that  head,  and  finished  before  proceeding  to  the 
noun,  pronoun,  &c,  which,  in  their  respective  turns,  are  exhibited 
and  despatched  in  the  same  manner.  And  yet  nothing  seems  of 
more  obvious  importance  than  to  keep  carefuDy  apart  whatever 
relates  to  learning  the  forms  of  a  language,*  from  what  relates  to  its 
construction,  since  either  is  troublesome  enough  in  itself,  while  the 
difficulties  of  each  being  quite  different,  those  of  the  accidence 
arising  chiefly  from  the  memory  and  those  of  the  syntax  from  the 
judgment,  the  union  of  the  two  and  the  confounding  of  both  roust 
constitute  and  does  in  fact  constitute  an  embarrassment  altogether 
gratuitous  and  extremely  perplexing. 

Supposing,  then,  these  two  considerable  defects  to  be  avoided ; 
the  qualities  most  important  in  a  good  grammar,  to  learn  a  living 
language  are  ;  —  First,  that  the  definitions  and  explanations  in  the 
accidence  and  the  rules  in  the  syntax  be  short  and  clear.  Second, 
that  the  forms  yithe  accidence  be  exhibited  broadly  and  plainly;  as 
for  instance,  that  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  be  declined 
at  full  length  in  all  their  forms,  and  especially  that  the  verbs  both 
regular  and  irregular  be  conjugated  and  developed  in  the  amplest 
manner;  —  some  of  them  both  negatively,  interrogatively,  and 
negatively-interrogatively.  Third,  that  after  each  definition  and 
form,  and  after  each  rule,  there  be  always  several,  and  generally  a 
considerable  number  of  examples  to  illustrate  it ;  — short,  perspicu- 
ous, and  as  much  as  possible  in  an  idiomatic  and  conversational 
style,  so  that  when  committed  to  memory,  which  they  always  should 
be,  progress  may  be  made,  not  merely  in  the  grammar  but  also  in 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  lane^uage.  Fourth,  that, 
after  the  examples,  should  follow  Exercises  In  English,  to  be  writ- 
ten or  read  in  the  foreign  language,  and  which,  like  the  examples, 
should  be  short  and  conversational,  with  a  translation  of  the  more 
difficult  words  and  phrases  at  the  bottom,  where  they  can  be  cov- 
ered when  recited.  And  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  grammar, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  few  easy  fables  and  other  lessons  with 
which  to  beg;in  readine,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dialogues 
on  the  most  familiar  subjects  of  conversation,  such  as  are  best  found 
in  the  Manual  of  Mad.  de  Genlis,  because  she  took  tbeiti  down  as 
they  happened  to  be  held  in  her  presence,  and  afterward  caused 
them  to  be  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  — 
A  Grammar  like  this,  it  may  be  added,  should  be  short.  For  the 
French  or  the  German,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  extend 
it  to  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  in  duodecimo ; 
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bat  for  either  of  the  other  languages  usually  taught,  half  that  num* 
ber  is  abundant. 

As  to  the  books  to  he  used  or  read  it  is  possible  to  make  only 
one  or  two  quite  general  remarks,  since  we  selection  must  be 
gofemed  by  circumstances  not  always  within  the  control  of  either 
the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  It  is  not  well,  however,  'I  think,  to  use 
collections  and  extract-books ;  or,  if  they  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is 
important  to  take  only  such  as  contain  each  work  of  an  author 
complete  when  thev  give  any  part  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
inany  cases,  it  may  be  expedient  or  inevitable  to  begin  with  such 
books ;  but  it  can  rarely  be  advisable  to  go  further.  They  are  un« 
interesting  to  the  learner ;  they  give  no  proper  knowledge,  but  rath- 
er a  false  impression  of  the  literature  they  profess  to  represent ;  and 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  teach  even  the  language  itself,  becausei 
by  changing  the  manner  and  style  of  writing  so  often,  an  opportu-* 
fiity  is  not  afibrded  to  become  familiar  and  thorough  in  any  one.  It 
is  as  if  we  should  attempt  to  instruct  a  foreigner  incur  own  language 
and  literature  out  of  two  or  three  of  the  selections  for  reading  and 
speaking  used  in  our  schools,  which,  though  excellent  in  the  place 
for  which  they  are  designed,  would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  purposes 
like  this.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  begin,  at  once,  with 
a  good  book  of  the  simplest  kind  like  Lessings's  Fables  in  German, 
or  one  of  Mad.  Guizot's  Tales  in  French,  and  go  on  afterwards  with 
^reeable  and  interesting  narratives  or  dramas,  like  Voltaire's  Charles 
Ail.  in  French,  and  Moratins's  Comedies  in  Spanish,  which  should 
be  continued  until  the  language  has  become  really  easy.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  there  is  no  reason,  except  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  age,  the  tastes  and  the  means  of  the  pupils,  which 
should  prevent  them  from  being  carried  through  any  of  the  au- 
thors or  established  reputation.**^ 

III.  Having  gone  through  with  the  modes  of  instruction  for  little 
children  and  youth,  there  remains  to  be  considered  only  one  class 
of  learners,  and  that  is  one  whose  numbers  are  everywhere  constant* 
ly  diminishing — I  mean,  those  who  have  already  reached  the  JuH 
maturity  of  their  minds;  and,  in  years,  are  arrived  at  least,  as  far 
as  manhood.  With  them,  except  in  a  few  rare  and  fortunate  in- 
stances, there  is  no  easy  method.  The  age  of  a  quick  and  eager 
memory  is  gone  by ;  and  the  reasoning  faculties  hems  fiilly  devel- 
oped choose  rather  to  learn  by  the  anal3rsis  of  particulars  from  gen- 
erals, than  by  the  induction  of  eenerals  from  particulars.  With 
them,  therefore,  the  grammar  and  its  rules  must  be  more  important 
at  the  outset,  and  more  relied  upon  during  the  whole  course,  than 

*  Lest,  Iwwever,  it  shoald  Mom,  that  I  have  proposed  an  expensive  course,  I 
will  add,  that  all  the  books  it  implies,  need  not  cost  in  any  one  or  the  modem  Ian* 
guages  usually  taught,  nkore  than  fitim  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars. 
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with  either  of  the  other  classes.  They  must  begin  with  a  strict 
study  of  it,  and  go  warily  through  its  de6nidons  and  rules,  as  well 
as  through  it  ibrms.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  them  to  commit  to 
memory  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  or  the  examples,  with 
the  accuracy  any  more  than  with  the  ease  of  their  earlie^  years  ; 
but  still  there  is  no  siiorter  or  pleasanter  road  left  to  them  to  attain 
their  object,  and  if  the  examples  are  prepared  with  proper  skill  and 
have  an  ultimate  reference  to  conversation,  they  will  be  found  as 
immediately  useful  as  any  exercise  such  pupUs  can  undertake. 
From  the  first  lesson  they  learn,  however,  they  will  find  it  both 
expedient  and  agreeable  to  begin  to  translate  into  English ;  to  make 
the  most  resolute  eflbrts  to  accommodate  their  organs  to  the  pro* 
nunciation ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  should  begin  to  write 
the  language  and  write  it  constantly  and  a  great  deal.  But,  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  pursuit,  their  main  reliance  must  be  on 
the  grammar,  and  on  such  books  as  they  may  be  able  to  read  with 
mterest  and  pleasure. 

We  have  now  considered,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  such  a  discourse 
will  permit,  the  difierent  classes  of  persons  who  are  to  be  taught, 
and  the  different  methods  that  have  seemed,  from  experience,  suit- 
able to  be  used  with  each ;  —  never  forgetting,  however,  that  in 
practice,  there  is  no  sharp  and  exact  division  of  classes,  by  age,  but 
that  one  is  constantly  running  into  another,  and  that  the  pupils  who 
would  fall  under  each  may  often  need  some  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  proposed  for  the  whole,  in  order  to  accommodate 
it  to  their  respective  characters  and  wants.  The  divisions,  howev- 
er, that  we  have  gone  through,  have  often  been  adopted  in  practice, 
sometimes  because  they  were  thought  judicious ;  but  often,  perhaps, 
because  they  seemed  natural  or  inevitable ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  methods  of  instruction  recommended  have  had 
the  sanction  of  much  experience  and  success,  though  rather  in  oth- 
er countries  than  in  our  own.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  two  points  immediately  connected  with  the  whole 
eubject. 

The  first  is,  the  general  mode  of  teaching  all  classes  and  all  in- 
dividuals. Let  the  instructor  bring  his  mind  as  much  as  possible 
into  contact  with  that  of  his  pupil,  so  as  to  feel  precisely  and  fully 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  are  from  day  to 
day  encountered  ;  and  then  let  him  remove  them  ail,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  his  power,  by  personal  explanation  and  assistance.  For  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  learning  a  living  language, 
which  nature  teaches  every  day  so  faithfully,  without  an  efiTort  on 
the  part  of  her  scholars,  can  be  made  too  easy.  On  tlie  contrary, 
let  the  teacher  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupils  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  explaining  everything  to  them,  translating  their  les- 
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sons  for  them,  and  serving  them,  as  far  as  he  can,  instead  of  Gram- 
mar, Dictionary  and  Commentary  ;  only  requiring,  that  the  pupils, 
on  their  side,  shall  faithfully  retain  what  has  been  thus  sedulously 
imparted  to  them,  and  be  able  afterwards  correcdy  and  understand- 
in^y  to  recite  or  explain  it.  Abov'e  all,  let  not  the  recitations 
themselves,  become  merely  dry  and  hard  examinations  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  prescribed  tasks  have  been  accomplished ;  but 
let  them  be  seized  upon  as  the  golden  opportunities  for  teaching, —> 
as  the  fortunate  moments  when  the  seed  will  fall  on  good  gr6und 
because  the  pupils  will  so  eagerly  and  gratefully  receive  whatever 
of  explanation  and  assistance  may  be  given  them.  Let,  therefore, 
the  teacher  always  go  first  and  iead,  instead  of  following  to  drive 
his  pupils ;  and  especially  let  him  shed  all  the  light  of  his  own 
knowledge  upon  the  path,  which  is  so  familiar  and  easy  to  Am,  but 
which,  to  ^Aem  is  new  and  full  of  difficulties.  Thus,  let  him  explain 
and  illustrate  the  rules  until  it  is  certain  they  are  comprehended 
before  they  are  studied.  Let  him  translate  beforehand  the  exer- 
cises that  are  to  be  prepared,  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  well 
done,  but  done  easily  and  pleasantly.  And  from  time  to  time,  let 
him  read  into  somewhat  free  and  choice  English  large  portions  of 
the  book  his  pupils  may  happen  to  be  studying,  that  they  may  them- 
selves acquire  the  power  of  selecting  appropriate  words  and  phrases, 
and  learn,  what  they  can  in  no  other  way  learn  so  easily  or  so  well, 
the  corresponding  idioms  and  respective  peculiarities  of  the  two 
languages.'  In  short,  let  them  hetaught^  as  well  d&  required  to 
learn^  and  let  their  recitations,  instead  of  being  merely  strict  exami- 
nations become  pleasant  opportunities  for  acquiring  further  know- 
ledge and  making  easier  progress. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  referred,  is,  the  direction  to 
be  given  to  all  studies  in  a  living  language  in  order  to  insure  the 
greatest  amount  of  success ;  —  the  point,  I  mean,  to  be  set  before 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  not  indeed,  as  the  one  always  or  even  gen- 
erally to  be  attained,  but  as  the  one,  which  may  be  most  safely 
relied  upon  to  determine  their  general  course,  and  towards  which 
whatever  progress  they  may  make,  should  be  directed.  This  point 
is,  the  speaking  the  language ;  and  the  reason  why  it  should  mainly 
govern  our  course  in  attempting  to  learn  it  is,  that,  what  is  idioma- 
tic and  peculiar  to  it,  its  particles  and  its  phrases,  is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  its  use  as  a  spoken  language ;  that  in  these  particles  and 
idioms  reside  always  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  essential  genius 
and  power  of  every  language ;  and,  that,  therefore,  as  we  advance 
in  acquiring  its  vocabulary  from  reading  and  its  construction  from 
the  accidence  and  syntax,  we  should  still  so  select  the  books  we 
use  and  the  grammar  we  study,  as  to  be  continually  making  pro- 
gress in  our  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language  and  its  idiomatic 
difficulties. 
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But,  it  may  he  BMwered, ''  we  never  intend  to  speak  it ;  —  we 
only  wish  to  learn  to  read  it,  that  we  may  have  free  access  to  its 
written  treasures  and  especially  its  classic  authors ;  —  we  do  not 
propose  to  visit  foreign  countries,  but  we  wish  to  read  and  enjoy  at 
ncHne,  Scbiiler,  and  Moliere, .  Cervantes,  and  Dante."  Be  it  so. 
But  what  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking, 
and  what  is  there  in  these  authors  that  makes  it  necessary  they 
should  be  read  in  the  original  rather  than  in  translations  ?  Is  it  not 
precisely  those  felicities  and  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  inflexion, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  formation  and  use  of  the  laoguage  it- 
self as  a  spoken  one ;  as  the  vehicle  of  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
men  in  the  sudden  turns  ofjife,  its  changes  and  its  adventures  ? 
Consider,  too,  who  these  leading  authors  are ;  to  what  class  they 
belong ;  and  what  constitute  their  characteristic  claims,  attractions 
and  value.  They  are  precisely  the  authors  in  whom  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  their  respective  languages  stands  forth  in  the  boldest 
felief ;  —  those  in  whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  national  tem- 
per and  character  are  most  prominent ;  —  those,  in  short,  who  come 
to  us  fresh  from  the  feelings  and  attributes  of  the  mass  of  the  pe^ 
pie  they  represent,  and  full  of  the  peculiarities  of  thought,  idiom, 
and  expression  which  separate  that  people  from  all  others,  and  con- 
stitute them  a  distinct  portion  of  mankind.  That  such  authors  can- 
Dot  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  popular  feeling 
and  colloquial  idiom,  with  which  their  minds  have  been  nourished 
and  of  which  their  works  are  full,  hardly  needs  to  be  urged  oj  made 
more  apparent  Take  the  case  of  the  great  Masters  in  our  own 
£oglish.  Can  any  one,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phraseolo- 
gy, inflexions,  and  shadings  of  our  spoken  language,  comprehend 
the  picturesque  but  homely  directness  of  Chaucer,  or  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  Spenser,  or  the  unapproached  power  of  nature  in 
Shakspeare  ?  Nay,  can  such  a  one  know  in  what  is  bidden  the 
idiomatic  simplicity  of  Addison  or  Cowper;  or  can  he  even  read 
his  own  contemporaries,  Miss  Edgeworth  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Nor 
is  it  in  any  respect  different  in  the  other  living  languages,  which 
have  succeeded  in  vindicating  for  their  authors  a  place  among  the 
classical  literature  of  the  world.  The  great  masters,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations,  have  built  on  the  same  foundations  and  can  be 
successfully  approached  only  in  one  way.  For  who  can  pretend 
to  understand  or  estimate  the  untold  riches  of  the  elder  Di-ama,  of 
Spain  or  of  its  early  romantic  and  popuhr  Ballads  ;  or  who  will  ven- 
ture to  open  Don  Quixote,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Spanish  as  a  spoken  tongue  ?  Or  who  can  draw  near  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Tieck  in  the  spirit  in  which  their  power  is 
revealed,  unless  he  feels  in  some  degree  that  he  is  holding  inter- 
course with  contemporaries  who  speak  to  him,  as  it  were,  with  liv- 
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ing  voices?  Or  who  can  comprehend  the  quaint  simplicity  of 
Lafontaine,  or  the  rich  humor  and  genuine  comic  power  of  Moliere, 
if  he  have  never  turned  his  thoughts  towards  that  conversational 
idiom,  to  which  each  resorted  for  whatever  is  peculiar  both  in  his 
beauty  and  his  power.  Or,  finally,  — -  to  take  instances,  which  are 
the  more  striking  because  they  seem  at  first  the  least  susceptible  of 
such  application  —  who  can  be  aware  either  of  the  sublimity  or 
the  tenderness  of  Dante,  unless  he  studies  that  unwritten  language 
from  which  alone  this  first  and  greatest  master  of  Italian  Poetry 
could  draw  his  materials  or  his  inspiration  ;  or  who  else  can  ima- 
gine himself  able  to  comprehend  Alfieri,  who,  casting  aside  the 
accumulated  literature  of  five  centuries,  went  constantly,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  to  the  thronged  market  place  of  Florence,  there 
to  gather  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  and  the  po{iulace  those 
phrases  and  inflexions,  which  afterwards  thrilled  with  horror  the 
audiences  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  and  now  leave  his  own 
great  name  to  close  up  that  long  and  bright  series,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  solemn  form  of  Dante  himself  Indeed,  on  this 
subject,  there  is  no  delusion,  no  mistake.  We  know  that  we 
can  none  of  us  read  the  great  Masters  in  any  foreign  literature,  or 
enjoy  them  like  natives,  because  we  cannot  speak  their  language 
like  natives.  For  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  essential 
beauty  and  power  of  their  gifted  minds  are  concealed  in  those  idioma- 
tic phrases,  those  unobtrusive  panicles,  those  racy  combinations, 
which,  as  they  were  first  produced  by  the  prompt  eloquence  and 
passions  of  immediate  intercourse,  can  be  comprehended  and  felt 
only  by  those  who  seek  them*  in  the  sources  from  which  they  flow ; 
so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  always  be  found  besf  able 
to  read  and  enjoy  the  great  writers  in  a  foreign  language,  who,  id 
studying  it,  —  whether  his  progress  have  been  little  or  much  — 
has  never  ceased  to  remember  that  it  is  a  living  and  a  spoken 
tongue. 

Gentlemen ;  The  general  views,  so  imperfecdy  developed  in 
this  discussion  are  not  new.  They  coincide  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  Liord  Bacon,  and  with  the  systems  pursued  and  recom- 
mended by  Cardraal  Wolsey  and  Roger  Ascharn,  by  Milton  and 
Locke,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  skilful  teachers  in  those  parts  of 
Europe,  where  Education  at  the  present  time,  is  the  best  conduct- 
ed and  advanced  the  furthest.  The  substance  of  the  whole  is, 
that  instruction,  to  be  as  effectual  as  it  ought  to  be,  should  be  com- 
municated not  only  by  books,  which  arc  indeed  the  great  means  of 
acquisition,  and  facilitate  it  more  than  all  others  united,  but  also  by 
constant  and  familiar  and  laborious  explanation  from  the  teacher, 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  age,  character  and  progress  of  his  pupil. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time  after- 
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wards  while  books  were  still  rare,  this  oral  iDStruction  was  necessa- 
rily almost  the  only  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  not  merely 
of  the  living  languages,  but,  in  general,  of  all  other  subjects.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  books  were  multiplied  and  especially  when  they 
became  so  much  improved,  they  began  to  be  trusted  too  much  with 
the  business  of  Education,  until,  in  many  branches,  and  certainly 
in  that  of  the  livine  languages,  results  were  claimed  from  them, 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  they  should  produce.  In  our  own 
country  this  error  was,  at  one  time,  all  but  universal ;  and  even 
now,  I  fear,  is  common.  But  it  is  acknowledged  by  some,  perhaps 
by  many ;  and,  is  in  the  sure  way  to  be  eradicated  by  the  success 
oi  those  teachers,  who  rely  not  merely  upon  the  dead  letter  of 
books,  but  also  upon  that  living  knowledge  which  is  imparted  only 
by  living  explanation;  —  nay,  which  is  communicated  by  the  very 
tones  of  the  voice  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  with  a 
vivacity  and  "effect  never  found  or  felt  by  the  most  eager  lover  of 
acquisition  in  a  cold  and  silent  page. 


Art.  II.  —  Education  in  Virginia. 
London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1832. 

The  LfOndon  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July  last,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Vii^ 
ginia,  we  presume  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  lately  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  that  State,  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  public.  We  refer  to  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  be- 
cause we  hope  it  will  induce  our  countrymen,  in  other  states,  to 
furnish  the  European  world  with  an  account  of  our  own  institutions, 
through  our  own  publications. 

It  appears  that  education  was  not  an  object  of  public  concern  in 
Virginia  during  her  colonial  state,  as  it  was  m  the  northern  colonies; 
but  after  the  declaration  of  independence  it  became  a  leading  sub- 
ject of  attention.  A  general  and  complete  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  devised  by  Mr  Jefferson,  and  presented  to  the  legislature  in 
1779 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  n)inute  for  so 
early  a  period.  A  part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  was 
adopted  in  1779  ;  yet  even  this  was  never  executed,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  its  imposing  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor. 

No  other  legislative  measure  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  told,  till  1809,  when  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  to  a  permanent  fund  <<  for  the  en- 
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oouragement  of  learning, "  leavine  its  application  to  future  legis- 
latnres.  In  1816,  a  large  claim  ol  Virginia  upon  the  United  States, 
was  principally  applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fund,  and  commissioD«> 
ers  were  appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  education.  Circulars  were 
addressed  by  the  governor,  as  president  of  their  board,  to  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  the  country,  requesting  facts  and  opinions  on 
this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  system  was  proposed  embracing  a 
primary  school  for  each  township,  an  academy  for  each  district,  and 
a  university  for  the  state.     This  plan  however  was  not  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  lite* 
rary  fund,  and  of  its  results. 

'  At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the  Literary  Fund, 
by  the  accession  it  had  received  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature  two 
years  before,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  900,000  dollars,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  50,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  its  occa- 
sional accessions  from  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  legislature  deci- 
ded to  use  this  revenue  in  providing  for  those  species  of  education 
which  were  most  wanted  in  the  state,  that  is,  the  very  lowest  and 
the  highest.  A  permanent  appropriation  of  45,000  dollars  a  year 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  15,000  dollars  a  year  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the 
state,  according  to  their  free  white  population  ;  and  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  management  and  control  of  school  commissioners ,  who  were  to 
be  annually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
These  commissioners  had  the  sole  power  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  would  educate,  as  well  as  the  sum  that  should  be 
paid  for  their  education  ;  and  of  selecting  the  particular  children  (their 
parents  or  guardians  assenting)  to  be  educated.  They  were  required 
to  make  annual  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  Literary  Fund.  By  a  subsequent  law  these  reports 
are  now  to  be  made  to  the  second  auditor  of  the  state. 

'  This  law,  depending  for  its  execution,  first,  on  the  county  courts, 
and  then  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  school  commisioners  appoint- 
ed by  them,  did  not  go  into  immediate  operation  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  state.  In  some,  the  plan  was  not  viewed  with  favor,  from  the 
belief  that  the  money  might  be  more  beneficially  used  in  giving  aid  to 
schools  of  a  higher  class  ;  and  in  many,  a  difficulty  in  executing  the 
law  arose  from  the  repugnance  that  was  at  first  often  felt,  even  by 
the  poorest  individuals,  to  have  their  children  taught  as  '  charity 
scholars,'  although  it  was  at  the  public  expense.  These  obstacles 
however,  gradually  disappeared,  until  all  the  counties  and  corporate 
towns  in  the  state  have  received  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
their  respective  quotas.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  fund  may 
'  be  seen  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  second  auditor's 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  present  session,  1831-2,  and 
the  preceding :— 
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No.  of  Poor  Childroo.  Avonfe  oost  of  oach  Child. 


Yoara. 

No.  ofCottntiei. 

io»lructed. 

Dollari. 

1822 

48 

8,298 

7,08 

1823 

.  90 

8,531 

5,124 

1824 

.98 

10,226 

4,81 

1825 

99 

9,779 

4,90 

1826 

97 

9,865 

4,48 

1827 

102 

11,007 

4..34 

1828 

102 

12,642 

8,87 

1829 

101 

11,779 

8,38 

1830 

95 

14.169 

e,82 

'It  further  appears,  from  the  auditor's  report  of  18!)],  that  the 
number  of  poor  children  in  the  state,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
school  commissioners,  amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one -twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  whole  white  population,  694,440,.  and,  probably,  about 
one-fifih  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen;  within  which  limits  the  above  27,598  children  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended. 

%When  it  is  recollected  that  two  years  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  give  the  elementary  instruction  proposed  by  the  plan,  that  is,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  present  annual  appropriation  seems 
to  be  quite  equal  to  the  education  of  all  the  poor  children  of  the  state, 
at  a  yet  higher  rate  of  expense  than  has  been  hitherto  incurred. 
Thus,  allowing  3,33  dollars  for  the  annual  cost  of  each  scholar's 
tuition  (which  is  the  present  amount),  45,000  dollars  a  year  would, 
in  four  years,  be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  27,026  children^ 
giving  two  years'  schooling  to  each  ;  and  in  six  years  it  would  give 
the  same  amount  of  instruction  to  40,539  children,  which  is  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  are  supposed  to  require  public  aid  in  seven  years. 
The  number  of  schools  in  which  the  J  4, 169  children  were  taught  in 
1830,  amounted  to  2526,  giving  only  about  six  children  to  each 
school,  because  few  or  none  of  the  schools  were  for  poor  children 
exclusively. 

'  It  appears  from  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited  to  the  legislature 
in  the  auditor's  report,  that  althoucrh  the  plan  has  been  attended  with 
very  different  degrees  of  success  in  the  different  counties,  according 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  school  commisioners,  whose  services 
are  gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement 
throughout  the  state  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  money  is  dis- 
bursed more  judiciously  and  economically  than  formerly ;  the  com- 
missioners are  more  punctual  and  methodical  in  their  annual  reports ; 
and  their  treasurers  have  been  subjected  to  a  stricter  accountability 
by  a  recent  law.  The  present  plan,  therefore,  notwithstanding  some 
inherent  defects,  is  likely  to  be  continued  ;  and  it  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  other  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  substitute  for  it.  It  has 
already  imparted  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  with  all  their 
moral  tendencies,  probably  to  fifty  thousand  human  beings,  and,  ere 
many  years,  it  will  have  conferred  the  same  inestimable  benefits  on 
twice  that  number.' 

The  next  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was  the  establishment 
of  a  University.  It  was  located  at  Charlottesville,  where  buildings 
and  land  had  been  obtained  for  a  college  by  private  subscription 
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under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Jefferson,  Mr  Madison,  and  Mr  Monroe. 
These  were  given  to  the  state  to  the  amount  of  ^40,000.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Jefferson,  the  erection  of  buildings  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  new  appropriations  which  ultimately 
amounted  to  $300,000.*  The  result  has  been  a  large  collection  of 
buildings  which  present  a  very  imposing  appearance,  an.d  some  of 
which  are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1824,  they  were 
so  far  advanced  that  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  gentleman  was  sent  abroad  to  procure  professors. 
The  pubhc  exercises  were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1828. 

'  From  the  measure  adopted  it  appears  *'  that  the  legislature,  by  sub- 
jecting the  university  and  the  primary  schools  to  its  immediate  super- 
vision and  control,  has  considered  the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees 
of  instruction  as  first  deserving  its  attention,  leaving  the  intermediate 
degrees  to  be  provided  and  managed  solely  by  the  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  individuals.' 

In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  primary  schools  to  all  classes,  but  leaving  it  discretionary. 

'  This  law  gave  authority  to  the  school  commissioners  of  each 
Munty,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes  of  education  would  be 
thereby  promoted,  to  lay  off  their  county  into  districts,  of  from  three 
to  seven  miles  square ;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  such  district 

*  As  the  plan  of  the  butldiafl^s  is  somewhat  singular,  it  may  deserve  a  brief  no- 
tice.   It  consists  of  four  parallel  ranges,  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  200  feet 
apart,  each  containing  a  line  of  low  buildiogn  used  as  dormitories  for  the  students, 
relieved  at  intervals  with  buildings  of  greater  elevation,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  professors  and  other  officers  of  the  institution.    Of  the  three  spaces  between 
these  ranges,  the  middle  one  is  a  lawn  or  green,  which  is  open  to  the  south,  but 
terminated  at  the  north  by  a  building  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Aotunda  at  Rome, 
and  just  half  its  linear  dimensions.    The  other  two  spaces  form   the  back-yards 
tad  gardens  of  the  adjoining  dwellings.     All  the  architectural  decorations  which 
this  establishment  can  boast,  are  concentrated  on  the  three  sides  facing  the  lawn. 
In  front,  the  beautiful  Corinthian  portico  of  the  rotunda  ;  on  each  side,  five  pavil- 
ions, occupied  by  the  professors,  exhibiting  the  difierent  orders  of  Grecian  arciii 
tecture,  and  all  differing  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the  opposite  pavilions, 
•ither  in  front  or  roof,  but  yet  exhibiting  sufficient  correspondence  in  their  position 
and  general  character  to  form  one  consistent  whole.     A  low  Tuscan  colonnade, 
having  its  entablature  surmounted  -with  a  Chinese  rail,  runs  ihe  whole  length  of 
each  range,  save  where  it  is  broken  by  the  loftier  porticoes  of  the  pavilions.  These 
peristyles  serve  to  protect  the  dormitotiesfrom  the  sun  ;  they  afibrd  a  good  prom- 
enade in  bad  weather  ;  and  their  flat  roofs  furnish  to  the  families  of  the  professors 
^e  ready  means  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  enjoying  a  prospect  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  around.    The  view  of  the  whole  from   the  lawn  is  very  imposing. 
But  the  first  pleasing  impressions  of  the  beholder  are  somewhat  diminished  on  a 
nearer  examination.     He  regrets  to  perceive,  from  the  incongruous  mixture  of 
wood  and  plaster,  with  brick,  stone,  and  marble,  which  then  meets  his  eye,  that 
the  plan  exceeded  the  means  of  its  undertakers,  and  that  a  structure  which  pos- 
sesses in  so  high  a  degree  the  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  should  be  wantii^ 
in  that  of  durability.    The  two  outer  ranges  contain,  with  their  dormitories,  six 
larger  buildings,  which  are  occupied  by  those  who  board  the  students,  and  by 
••me  of  the  other  officers  of  the  institution.     Resides  these  four  ranges  there  are 
two  detached  buildings,  one  an  anatomical  hall,  containing,  besides  a  dissecting 
room,  a  museum  of  anatomical  preparations;  and  the  other  a  small  observatory, 
provided  with  some  excellent  astronomical  instruments. 
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shall  have  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  Fe<|Hifed  io  build  a  eebeel- 
house  ia  the  district,  the  commissioDers  are  authorized  to  cootribule 
the  other  two-fiflhs,  so,  however,  as  not  to  exceed  tea  pcir  ceot  of  the 
county's  annual  quota  of  the  45,000  dollars.  They  are  fuvther  authoi- 
ized  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  contribute 
an  equal  or  greater  amount ;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided,  ev^ 
white  child  in  the  district  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  school  com- 
missioners are  to  appoint  one,  and  the  private  contributors  two. 

'  The  motives  for  the  proposed  change,  were  to  give  the  45,000 
dollars  greater  efficacy  in  providing  schools  and  teachers,  by  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  individuals,  and  to  remove  the  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  was  commonly  found  to  «be  odious,  even 
where  it  was  not  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  charity. 
But  the  result  of  this  experiment  on  public  opinion  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  105  counties  in  the  state,  the  school  commissionera » 
in  12  only  had,  in  the  year  after  the  law  passed,  either  proceeded  to 
lay  off  their  respective  counties  into  districts,  or  expressed  a  decided 
approbation  of  the  law,  whilst  nearly  an  equal  number,  in  their  annual 
report  to  the  auditor,  seemed  to  prefer  the  former  system.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  by  the  future  returns  from  the  remaining  commissioners, 
whether  their  silence  is  io  be  attributed  to  their  repugnance  to  the 
change,  or  merely  to  that  tardiness  or  lukewarmness  with  which  grsr 
toitous  public  services  are  pommoply  executed.' 

The  subsequent  account  of  the  University  and  college  of  Virginia 
presents  many  interesting  derails  of  facts  and  principles,  but  our 
limits  do  not  allow  its  insertion  at  present. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Virginia,  concludes  with 
the  f(dlowii\g  statement  in  reference  to  private  schools. 

^  The  private  schools  in  the  state  are  of  various  descriptions.  Of 
these,  the  first  in  xepute,  and  perhaps  in  usefulness,  are  academies. 
These  are  commonly  established  by  a  few  public-spirited  individuals 
4n  a  county,  or  even  in  a  neighborhood,  who  erect  suitable  buildings 
lor  the  purpose,  and  provide  the  requisite  teachers,  commonly  two  in 
ftumber.  They  are  generally  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  vested 
with  corporate  powers.  Their  ordinary  number  of  scholars  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  are  all  that  is  taught  in  these  schools.  Some 
of  these  academies,  being  in  favorable  situations,  continue  to 
flourish  with  their  first  vigor ;  but  many  others,  after  having  been  in 
sBccessfiil  operation  for  several  years,  gradually  fall  into  disuse  from 
the  death  or  removal  of  their  principal  patrons  or  teachers.  But 
though  schoc^  of  this  description  often  have  this  brief  existence, 
tMr  nmaber  continues  nearly  the  same.  There  are  at  this  time 
•bout  fifty  five  in  the  stale. 

^'  Nearly  of  the  same  character  as  the  academies,  and  often  nowise 
MiferMr  to  them,  are  those  grammar-schools  which  are  instituted  and 
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conducted  solely  by  their  respective  teachers.  In  some  of  these, 
Latin  and  Greek  alone  are  taught,  and  in  others  mathematics  also. 
The  number  of  these  schools  may  be  about  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
as  that  of  the  academies. 

**  But  the  largest  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  Virginia  re- 
ceive their  elementary  instruction  in  domestic  schools.  It  is  very 
commonly  effected  in  this  way.  A  country  gentleman,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, engages  a  teacher  at  a  moderate  salary,  firom  200  to  300 
dollars,  exclusive  of  his  board ;  he  then  receives  the  children  of  his 
connexions  and  neighbors  as  scholars,  and  some  of  them  also  as 
boarders.'  In  this  way  he  procures  fur  his  own  children  the  advan- 
tages of  society  and  emulation  among  those  who  are  of  the  same  age, 
and  pursuits ;  and  the  expense  of  thus  educating  them  under  his 
own  eye  but  little  exceeds  the  tutor's  board,  which,  in  a  country 
where  the  means  of  living  are  abundant,  is  very  insignificant. 

''  The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  on  any  of  these  schools,  is  that  of 
obtaining  suitable  teachers,  of  whom  only  a  small  proportion  are 
natives  of  the  state.  Some  few  of  the  teachers  are  Europeans,  but 
the  greater  part  are  from 'the  New  England  states,  many  of  whose 
educated  young  men  thus  follow  the  occupation  of  teaching,  before 
they  engage  in  that  of  lawyer,  physician,  or  divine.  This  plan  would 
be  a  very  good  one  for  all  parties,  if  the  greater  part  of  these  youthful 
adventurers  were  not  very  superficially  taught ;  and  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  which  the  friends  of  the  university  promise  themselves 
from  that  institution,  is,  that  it  Will  supply  the  country  with  more 
competent  teachers,  and  especially  with  teachers  of  the  classics." 

The  closing  remarks  on  female  education  will,  we  trust,  be  as 
deeply  felt  by  our  readers,  as  ihey  are  by  ourselves. 

"  No  branch  of  education  has  experienced  more  improvement  of 
late  years,  than  that  of  females.  In  addition  to  their  participating 
more  largely  in  the  benefits  of  the  domestic  schools,  which  are  some- 
times attended  indiscriminately  by  children  of  both  sexes,  there  are 
many  academies  established  solely  for  their  education.  In  these, 
firom  thirty  to  forty  or  fifly  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  polite  lit- 
erature, geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  useful  science. 
The  French  language,  music,  and  drawing,  are  also  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  them.  There  are  at  this  time  in  Virginia  probably 
upwards  of  twenty  of  these  female  academics,  of  which  there  was  not 
one  before  the  revolution ;  and  three  fourths  of  them  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  here  acquire  that  de- 
gree of  mental  cultivation,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  make  them 
authors  or  pedants,  adds  new  sources  of  enjoyment.in  the  secluded 
life  to  which  most  of  them  are  destined,  and  fits  them  for  discharging 
the  most  important  duties  of  mothers.  In  this  latter  aspect,  female 
education  seems  to  merit  an  attention  it  has  not  hitherto  received. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  character  of  the  man,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  depends  upon  the  impulses  received  in  early  child- 
hood, which  impulses  are  principally  given  by  the  mother,  the  due 
instruction  of  women  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  system  of 
education  for  men.    And  he  who  is  not  indifferent  to  the  progressive 
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inproTement  of  aociecy,  should  regard  a  well-eondacttd  female 
Bchool  with  peculiar  interest,  beeauae  its  heaefiis  do  not  lemiDate 
with  its  imflftediate  pupils,  but  extend,  in  a  multiplied  ratio,  to  ano* 
oeeding  generations." 


AbT,   II], --»«  SkMINABT   for   FkMALC  TEAOPEn0, 

AT  Irswfou,  Mass, 

Mr  Editor, — In  a  recent  excursion  into  the  country,  I  spent  a  day 
in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Ipswich.  I  found  it  conducted,  in  gen* 
eral,  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Mr  Hall,  at  Andover.  But  as 
it  also  presents  some  features  which  are  a  little  peculiar,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  the  following  account  of  it,  hewing  it  may  at  leasly 
be  entertaining  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  building  occupied  for  instruction,  is  on  an  elevated  spot,  near 
the  centre  of  Ipswich.  It  is  tolerably  large,  and  conveniently  divi* 
ded  into  rooms  for  study,  recitation,  &c.  There  are  few,  if  any,  p^ 
culiaritiea  in  ita  inter oal  structure,  except  that  a  much  larger  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  space  is  allowed  to  each  pupil.  The  building  is 
two  stories  high,  and  aflbrds  accommodations,  I  think ,  for  at  least 
150  pupils.  The  present  number  is  about  140.  None  are  admitted 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  institution  is  furnished  with  maps,  black  boards,  a  good  set  of 
chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library,  which  is  well  selected. 

All  those  branches  which  are  coDsidcred  indispensable  to  a  thor- 
ough and  us$fnl  English  education,  are  pursued  here.  The  primary 
object  of  the  school  seems  to  be  to  provide  faithful  and  enlightened 
teachers ;  hut  the  course  of  instructk>n  is  such,  as  to  prepare  the  pu- 
pil for  any  destination  in  life. 

The  Seminary  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  ladies,  as  prinr 
eipai  teachers,  and  from  five  to  eight  assistants ;  the  number  varying 
according  to  circumstances.  The  principal  teachers,  besides  their  du- 
ties to  their  classes,  nay  be  regarded  as  eduaUors ;  for  they  pay  a 
strict  attention  to  health,  discipline,  and  morals,  both  in  school  and 
out ;  though  even  in  these  respects,  groat  assistance  is  afforded  by  the 
other  teachers.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  educated  m  this  very 
Seminary.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  pupils,  especially  those  from 
abroad,  board  with  the  teachers.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangenieAt^ 
and  deserves  imitation  ;  at  least,  in  female  schools.  It  enables  the 
teachers  to  maintain  an  io^rtant  influence.* 

*  1  have  Intimated  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  same 
place  with  the  teachers.  Upon  fuither  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  number  of  those  who 
board  wHh  the  teachers,  is  only  about  thirty.  But  the  geaeral  arrangements  are 
each,  that  they  offer  advantages  alihost  as  great  as  if  this  were  actually  the  case. 
They  enter  toose  families  —  and  those  only  —  wh'HW  character  and  habits,  and 
general  views  are  approved  by  the  teachers.    Only  two  pupils  are  allowed  to  QC- 
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Emulation,  is  not  encouraged.  The  desire  of  meriting  the  ap- 
probation of  teachers,  parents,  friends,  the  world  around  them  ;  — 
and,  above  all,  the  love  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ^pleasure  they  afford,  both  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  ac- 
quisition, seem  to  be  the  principal  motives  to  action  in  this  seminary. 
If  these  are  found  sufficiently  powerful,  and  salutary  in  their  influence, 
why  should  others  be  sought  which  are  of  doubtful  tendency  ? 

It  appears  to  be  the  persevering  aim  of  all  the  teachers,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  superintendent,  to  impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  ladies,  that  to  hurry  over  a  subject  without  fully  understanding 
It,  is  of  little  use  ;  and  in  some  respects,  positively  injurious.  —  That 
a  few  facts,  or  elements,  in  any  science,  thoroughly  understood,  and 
made  our  own  property,  are  far  preferable  to  a  greater  number,  but 
partially  understood,  or  thrown  together  in  a  confused  manner. — That 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  enumerate  along  catalogue  of  sciences 
which  they  have  studied,  are  scarcely  wiser  for  any  of  the  commoner 
practical  purposes  of  life,  than  the  parrot  or  the  magpie. — That  as 
in  the  physical  world,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  there  is  much  that  passes  currently  for  learning  and 
excellence,  which  will  by  no  means  bear  the  test  of  a  very  rigid  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  fully  believed  by  the  instructors  of  this  school  —  and  I  can- 
not help  according  in  the  sentiment  —  that  where  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction have  advanced  beyond  the  merest  elements,  a  few  leading 
studies  only,  should  be  presented  at  once.  Thus,  if  the  subjects  of 
study  be  arithmetic,  geography,  and  defining,  these  are  pursued  for 
some  time  with  the  closest  application ;  after  which,  they  give  place 
to  other  studies,  for  a  time,  as  reading,  grammar,  and  chemistry.  Not 
that  other  branches  are  to  be  entirely  excluded,  during  this  pei iod. 
Incidental  lessons,  by  way  of  variety,  and  as  a  sort  of  recreation  and 
review,  are  frequently  given,  and  the  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  mor- 
alizing, and  (to  coin  a  term)  xnieUectualizing  on  the  daily  and  hour- 
ly occurrences  of  the  school.  But  the  subjects  requiring  patient  in- 
vestigation and  laborious  study,  are  restricted  to  two  at  a  time.  The 
leading  principles  by  which  these  instructors  are  guided,  will  bet- 
ter appear  by  a  brief  account  of  such  exercises  as  I  witnessed ;  al- 
though I  saw  only  a  part  of  those  which  are  usually  pursued. 

I  was  admitted  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Preparation  for  the  daily  ex- 
ercises, morning  devotion,  &c,  had  occcupied  the  previous  half  hour. 
When  I  entered,  50  or  60  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  institution, 
were  reciting  their  Bible  lesson.  It  was  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  where  the  character  of  Elisha  is  pretty  fully 
exhibited. 

The  first  striking  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  the  fact  that 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  like  Paul,  labored  with  their  hands.  The 
question,  why  Paul  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  labored,  was  agitated ; 
and  whether  ministers  ought  at  the  present  day  to  imitate  their  exam- 

cupy  the  same  room.  And  a  degree  of  care,  and  watchfulness,  and  christian 
oversight  is  constantly  exercised  by  the  indetatisable  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, which,  I  believe,  can  rarely  be  expected,  unless  from  parental  affection  Itself 
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pie;  and  the  young  ladies  expressed  their  opinions  by  raising  their 
hands.  A  large  majority  were  of  opinion  that  no  person,  whatever 
his  rank  or  profession  may  be,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  labor ;  but 
whether  he  ought  actually  to  labor,  was  regarded  as  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. Whether  all  persons  would  not  improve  their  health  by 
manual  labor,  was  not  made  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  next  subject  of  attention,  was  the  expression  that  the  axe 
which  fell  into  the  water  was  '*  borrowed."  Such  questions  as  the 
following  immediately  arose,  and  were  severally  decided  by  vote,  in 
the  usual  manner.  "  Is  it  here  implied  that  the  man  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  axe  the  more  because  it  was  borrowed  ?  Do  you  think 
mankind  generally  take  better  care  of  borrowed  articles,  than  of  their 
own  1  Do  you  know  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  a  habit  of  bortow- 
ing  ?  Is  it  right  to  use  a  borrowed  article  with  less  care,  than  if  it 
were  our  own?  Or  to  retain* it  longer  than  we  propose  at  the  time 
of  borrowing  it  ?  Or  to  use  it  for  a  different  purpose  ?  How  many 
of  you  think  that  a  habit  of  borrowing  induces  us  to  depend  less  on 
oar  own  exertions,  and  more  on  others  7  Does  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing tend  to  lessen  moral  sensibility,  and  render  our  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong  more  obtuse  ?  " 

In  regard  to  the  miracle  which  occurred,  they  were  asked ;  ''  If  a 
miracle  be  a  suspension  or  a  counteraction  of  some  law  of  nature, 
what  law  was  either  suspended  or  counteracted  in  the'  case  before 
OS?"  Those  who  knew,  were  required  to  raise  their  hands.  Near- 
ly every  hand  was  raised,  and  one  of  the  pupils  being  addressed  for 
thepurpose,  rose  and  gave  a  correct  answer. 

For  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  that  the  history  and  character  of 
Elisha,  together  with  the  civil  history  of  the  world  in  general,  at  that 
period,  were  never  more  clearly  presented  to  my  mind  than  during  this 
exercise.  Every  occurrence  or  event  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer, 
led  to  more  or  less  rational  and  instructive  conversation.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  secured,  and  I  api  persuaded  that  every  one 
must  have  received  an  accession  to  her  stock  of  ideas,  and  acquired 
deeper  and  more  abiding  impressions  in  favor  of  virtue  and  piety.  I 
have  often  wished,  since  that  time,  that  it  had  been  in  my  power  to 
have  written  down  the  whole  exercise.  It  would  form  a  practical  les- 
son of  the  very  best  character,  and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
model  in  its  kind. 

The  next  exercise  I  witnessed  was  in  another  room,  on  Botany. 
The  class  consisting  of  about  twentyfive  of  the  youngest  pupils,  were 
just  commencing.  The  teacher  illustrated  the  different  orders  and 
classes  of  plants,  chiefly  by  specimens  recently  collected  from  the 
fields.  Mrs  Lincoln's  work  was  the  text  book —^  but  there  was  little 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  books  in  this  branch,  —  as  the  subject 
was  treated  in  a  manner  eminently  calculated  to  render  every  im- 
pression distinct  and  permanent. 

In  another  room,  twentyfive  more  of  the  pupils  were  employed  in 
defining.  First,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  suicide  was 
given.     They  were  especially  made  to  understand  that  cide  origina- 
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ted  firom  4iie  Latin  word  coMf#,  mgmfymg  to  Uay.  They  were  then 
-required  to  ikink  of  all  the  words,  imiilyiD^  the  various  sorts  of  mar- 
tder,  and  endiD|r  m  cidk.  Thus  they  readdy  mentioBed  iDfaBticide, 
matrictde,  parricidey  fratricide,  homicide^  reficide,  and  soToral  others. 
What  ofte  pupil  could  not  recollect,  were  generally  remembered  by 
another  ;  so  that  amoi^  them  all,  every  individaal  of  that  particuiar 
olass  of  words  was  usually  brought  «p. 

They  were  subeequendy  required  to  mention  or  write  upon  their 
•lates  all  the  words  embracing  the  LAtin  preposition  ctmim ;  and  then 
to  give  their  several  definitions.  Trans^  scribe,  tnkdfy^  wpre  after- 
W<ards  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  After  giving  the  definition  of 
«ach  word  individnally,  Ihey  were  eometimes  requiii^  to  do  it  simul- 
taneously. 

To  ascertain  how  far  they  understood  their  subject,  as  well  as  to 
^mibserve  other  important  purposes,  they  were  requested  to  write  a 
neotenoe  each,  which  should  embrace  a  considerable  number  of  words 
terminating  in^.  In  the  space  of  about  three  minutes  they  were  aU 
•prepared  to  exhibit  their  -sentences.  These  were  read  by  each  young 
jady  to  the  school.  I  obtained  permission  to  copy  two  or  three  of 
them  from  their  slates,  which  are  here  inserted,  wilhoitt  the -least  al- 
teration, even  in  regard  to  ptmctuadoii. 

**  If  we  wfsh  to  have  an  ei^bliislied  character,  we  vhall  endeavor  to  fntUify 
kmr  defects,  to  mortify  and  rectify  out  hiibitB,  to  modify  our  desires  rather  than 
to  gratify  and  saliVy  them  indbcrimuiately,  to  vivtfy  our  eoer^s,  and  pwr\fy 
oar  motives." 

"  Uar  teachers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  we  -can  testify  that  we  have 
fortified  our  minds  in  such  a  mannrer  as  to  nullify  all  opposition  to  our  rules,  and 
to  rectify  all  mistakes  and  thus  to  purify  our  consoietice,  mod^  <Mir  dispositions, 
and  prepare  ourselves  for  doing  much  good." 

*^To  rectify  incorrect  taste,  to  tnortify  unsubdued  passions,  and  to  vinify  the 
springs  of  moral  action,  requires  a  continued  practice  of  self  denying  effi>rt.' 

But  I  was  aftsured  by  the  teachers  that  this  was  xmly  one  among 
many  methods,  which  are  adopted  of  teaching  definition.  The  object 
is  to  give  them  not  only  a  kfunoltdge  of  words,  but  skill  in  ap^ 
'plying  them  correctly ; -—or,  as  a  mechanic  would  say,  4he  use  of 
iooU, 

A  part  of  the  school  was  now  convened  for  the  purpose  of  reniier- 
ing  their  €u^counts,  as  it  is  termed.  I'his  is  done  to  the  superinten- 
dents in  person,  and  embraces  a  notice  of  every  failure  in  regard  to 
conduct,  not  only  at  school,  but  at  their  boarding  houses.  It  is  gen- 
erally attended  to  daily ;  at  least  every  pupil  feels  her  liability  to  be 
called  upon  every  day. 

It  would  require  so  much  time  and  space  to  give  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  method  of  taking  accounts,  that  it  must  be  omitted. 
The  plan  was  at  once  ingenious  and  simple,  and  was  conducted  in  a 
truly  parental  spirit.  I  should  have  judged  beforehand,  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  from  young  ladies  at  their 
age,  and  hence  become  a  formal  and  heartless  routine.  But  facte 
led  to  other  conclusions.  There  was  evidently  a  deep  and  hearty 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  the  plan  was  intended  and 
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executed  solely  with  a  reference  to  their  good,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear being  affected  to  witness  the  results  of  the  exercises.  I'he  re- 
mainder of  the  school  were  examined  in  a  similar  manner  in  anothe^: 
apartmeol. 

Many  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  school,  an4 
the  extent  of  the  teacher's  innuence  over  their  pupils  were  developed 
in  the  progress  of  these  examinations.  The  pupils  are  required  Iq 
study  a  certain  i)umber  of  hours,  (a  small  number  only)  at  their 
rooms,  —  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  calls  during  these  hours, 
unless  on  special  occasions  ;  —  they  are  required  to  retire  to  rest  a^ 
9  o'clock,  and  are  rarely  permitted  to  go  out  in  the  evening  ;  —  tQ 
rise  at  5  o'clock,  —  and  they  are  required  to  keep  an  exact  account 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  report,  as  often  as  required  to 
the  superintendents.  On  these  and  many  more  points,  where  parental 
counsel  would  be  desirable,  but  cannot  be  had  daily,  the  teachers 
in  this  way  exercise  a  constant  watchfulness  and  supervision.  Tot- 
wards  the  close  of  the  forenoon,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  un- 
usual exercise,  which  consisted  in  requiring  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies to  communicate  some  important  article  of  intelligence,  which 
she  had  acquired  by  reading  the  public  journals  or  by  any  other 
means.  In  order  to  know  whether  all  were  attentive,  when  any 
fact  was  stated,  every  one  was  made  liable  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment,  to  repeat  accurately  what  had  been  stated,  and  the 
whole  school  were  sometimes  required  to  repeat  it  simultaneously. 
Every  young  lady  who  makes  a  statement,  is  considered  responsible 
for  its  correctness,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  must  Judge  for  them- 
selves how  far  it  is  entitled  to  credit. 

On  the  present  occasion  one  young  lady  gave  a  brief  geographical 
account  of  Liberia  ,*  another  described  the  Coliseum  at  Rome ;  an- 
other briefly  mentioned,  the  uses  of  Indian  Rubber  ;  a  fourth  gave  an 
account  of  the  Fig-tree,  &c.  One  of  them  repeated  the  following 
maxim,  "  In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  only  even  with  his  enemy ; 
in  forgiving  him  he  is  his  superior." 

The  ailernoon  exercises  were  prefaced  by  a  familiar  lecture  of  thirty 
minutes,  from  a  gentleman  present,  on  some  branches  of  "  Physical 
Education."  The  strictest  attention  was  given,  although  it  was  easy 
to  discover  that  his  suggestions  were  not  generally  new  to  thcni ;  but 
that  similar  views  had  been  impressed  upon  their  understandings 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  kind  of  public  opinion  had  been  created, 
the  current  of  which  flowed,  generally,  in  the  same  channel  with 
the  sentiments  which  were  advanced  by  the  speaker.  Some  of  them, 
however,  appeared  to  take  notes  of  the  leading  ideas  ;  a  circumstance 
which  I  am  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mention,  as  the 
practice  is  one  of  great  importance . 

I  next  witnessed  a  recitation  on  the  Cube  root,  by  a  large  class 
who  had  just  commenced.  Great  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  render  this  difhcult  subject  intelligible,  with  the  aid  of  blocks, 
and  other  sensible  objects,  and  if  these  efforts  were  not  attended  with 
complete  success,  it  probably  arose,  in  part,  from  an  error  almost  im'ir 
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versa!,  that  of  not  rendering  our  illustrations  simple  enough.  There 
were  also  other  accidental  causes  of  this  resuh.  But  we  usually 
presume  on  more  knowledge  in  those  whom  we  address  than  really 
exists.  Terms  which  appear  simple  and  plain  to  us,  being  often  new 
or  unintelligible  to  the  pupil,  confound  him ;  especially  if  they  occur 
often  :  and  if  we  do  not  discover  and  correct  our  mistake,  it  often 
discourages  him.  The  exercises,  in  the  present  case,  were,  however^ 
highly  interesting. 

The  art  of  reading  receives  very  particular  attention.  The  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  consisted  in  requiring  one  to  read  a  paragraph, 
and  the  next  to  give  their  opinions  severally  on  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance. What  was  deemed  correct  reading  without  any  defect, 
was  designated  by  saying,  Fimr.  SHght  imperfection  or  inaccuracy 
reduced  the  performer,  in  the  scale,  to  three  and  a  half,  or  three.  Ail 
the  exercises  which  I  heard  were  estimated  in  the  class  at  four;  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  instances  which  occurred^  where  a  few  pupils 
placed  the  perfonnance  at  three  and  a  half  Whether  there  are  any 
whose  reading  is  estimated  in  any  instance  as  K>w  in  the  scale  as  one, 
or  two,  I  did  not  learn.  Only  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs  were 
read  at  a  single  exercise.  But  this  was  only  a  single  method,  among 
many  which  are  adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  Music  is  taught,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  improvements,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  the  piano  forte.  The  utmost  pains  is  taken  to  have  every  word 
which  is  sung,  pronounced  so  distinctly  that  the  subject  can  be  per- 
fectly' understood  by  any  individual  present.  While  I  was  present, 
some  young  pupils  were  called  into  the  room  and  directed  to  stand  at 
the  remotest  corner,  and  the  class  was  required,  in  singing,  to  speak 
every  word  so  plainly  that  those  pupils  could  understand  them,  and 
repeat  each  line  after  them.  As  vocal  music  is  a  branch  with  which 
I  am  not  very  familiar,  I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  the  success 
which  attends  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  important  art ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  they  are  eminently  successful. 

In  the  progress  of  the  afternoon,  a  few  moments  were  devoted  to 
physical  exercise,  among  which  I  was  happy  to  find  calisthenics  held  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  other  exercises  were  either  in  branches  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  or  were  conducted  according  to  the  meth- 
ods which  prevail  in  other  schools.  The  exercises  of  each  day  are 
begun  and  closed  with  prayer. 

In  concluding  this  account,  I  ought  to  observe  that  a  visit  of  one 
day  merely,  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  quite  too  short  to  enable  any 
individual  to  judge  accurately  of  its  character ;  and  I  feel  that  I  may 
not  have  done  it  justice.  But  if  this  hasty  account,  ihiperfect  as  it 
no  doubt  is,  shall  be  the  means,  in  any  degree,  of  enlightening  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  value  of  institutions  like  this,  my  time 
will  not  be  lost.  The  Western  Review  says,  that,  "  If  this  world  i» 
ever  to  become  a  happier  and  a  better  world,  woman,  well-educated, 
disciplined,  and  principled,  sensible  of  her  influence,  and  wise  and 
benevolent  to  exert  it  aright,  must  be  the  original  mover  in  the  great 
work."     Certain  it  is,  that  if  our  common  schools,  —  those  important 
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institutions  where  the  mass  of  oar  citizens  receive,  after  all,  the  bulk 
of  their  instruction  — are  ever  elevated,  it  must  be  in  a  very  great 
measure  through  the  influence  and  agency  of  just  such  teachers  as 
the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  and  others  of  similar  character, 
are  calculated  to  produce.  An  Observer. 


Art.  IV.  —  Motives  to  Study  in  the  Ipswich  Female 

Seminart. 

[The  remark  we  made  in  our  number  for  Dec.  1832,  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  Ipswich  Seminary  in  reference  to  Emulation,  drew  forth  the  following  state- 
ment  from  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution,  which  we  are  happy  to  inaert, 
and  which  fully  cotifirma  our  views  on  this  point.] 

For  the  Anoata  of  Edocation. 

Since  the  late  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  emulation,  the  ques- 
tion has  often  been  proposed  to  the  teachers  of  the  Ipswich  Female 
Seminary,  '*  Is  emulation  excluded  from  this  institution  7"  Perhaps 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  means,  which  have 
been  used  to  rouse  the  mind  to  thought,  action  and  industry,  may  as- 
sist in  answering  this  question. 

It  is  considered  important  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insti- 
tution, that  scholars  should  be  moderate  in  their  labors,  and  temperate 
in  their  studies ;  but  as  medicine  is  as  necessary  for  the  sick,  as  food 
for  the  healthy,  it  is  considered  equally  important,  to  have  a  system 
of  means  adapted  to  that  obtuse  and  morbid  state  of  mind,  which  in- 
telligent teachers  will  often  find  in  their  pupils.  It  is  fully  believed, 
that  scholars  should  never  study  so  intensely,  as  not  to  allow  suffi- 
cient room  for  advancing  both  in  efforts  and  success  in  study  every 
succeeding  week  —  that  it  is  unsafe,  ever  to  expend  so  much  interest 
on  any  subject,  whether  it  be  literary,  social,  moral  or  religious,  as 
not  to  allow  the  interest  to  be  still  greater,  at  any  future  time  when 
the  subject  is  brought  before  the  mind. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  school,  the  teachers  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  discourage  all  display  of  attainments,  all  trivial 
distinctions,  all  direct  comparisons  of  one  with  another,  all  preterna- 
tural excitement  and  excessive  study,  and  erery  academic  race, 
except  where  all  can  win  the  prize  —  in  short,  everything  which 
would  naturally  be  followed  by  reaction.  There  is  a  classification 
of  the  scholars  which  might  be  so  managed,  as  to  lay  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  very  principles,  which  the  teachers  from 
year  to  year  have  assiduously  endeavored  to  suppress.  But  if  this 
plan  is  prop)erly  executed,  such  are  not  its  legitimate  results. 

The  branches  pursued  in  the  seminary  embrace  a  regular  course, 
besides  some  preparatory,  and  collateral  studies.  The  regular  classes 
are  three,  denominated  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior.     At  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  regular  course,  young  ladies  receive  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  principal  and  trustees  of  the  institution. 

Requisitions  for  receiving  a  certificate.  To  complete  the  course, 
required  before  receiving  a  certificate,  it  is  indispensable,  that  ib 
spelling,  chirography,  reading  and  studies  of  this  sort,  a  young  lady 
should  be  very  correct,  unless  there  be  some  natural  impediment,  as 
there  maybe  in  reading  —  that  her  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
both  mental  and  written,  should  be  accurate  and  ^  familiar  —  that 
her  knowledge  of  geography  should  embrace  a  thorough  and  extensive 
course  of  modern,  and  an  outline  of  ancient  geography  —  that  she 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar 
—  that  in  composition,  she  should  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly —  that  in  history,  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  she  should  have  studied  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  some  other  of  the  higher 
branches.  Of  younger  scholars,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  are 
required,  and  of  all,  one  book  at  least,  unless  some  other  work  on 
geometry  has  been  previously  studied. 

From  year  to  year,  all  the  young  ladies  take  some  of  the  collateral 
studies,  taught  in  the  seminary, which  have  not  yet  been  considerecl  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  receiving  a  certificate,  such  as  Botany, 
Political  Class  Book,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Church  History,  &c.  Al- 
though they  can  ordinarily  complete  the  studies  of  each  class  in  a  year, 
yet  those  who  are  very  young  are  generally  kepton  the  collateral  studies, 
and  advanced  in  the  classes  so  slowly,  as  to  have  their  characters  to 
a  good  decree  formed  before  they  receive  a  certificate.  And  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable,  that  young  ladies,  before  they  complete  the 
course,  should  have  that  general  improvement  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  devoting  considerable  attention  to  composition,  to  English  po- 
etry, to  the  study  of  the  English  language  in  different  ways,  and  to  a 
variety  of  other  subjects. 

There  are  two  terms  in  a  year,  and  pupils  arc  received  into  school 
at  the  commencement  of  each.  But  whether  they  enter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first,  or  second  term,  they  are  not  classed  till  the 
close  of  the  year.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  class  which  their 
attainments  warrant,  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  length  of 
their  connection  with  the  school.  As  none  are  received  into  the 
seminary  under  fourteen  years,  most  of  the  young  ladies  are  at  least 
prepared  to  enter  the  Junior  class  at  the  close  of  their  first  year.  Al- 
though they  generally  complete  each  class  in  a  year,  yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  so  ;  they  are  removed  from  one  class  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  and  attainments.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  an  individual  to  continue  in  the  same  class  two 
years,  if  she  is  very  young,  or  her  previous  studies  are  not  well  pro- 
portioned —  or  if  her  regular  studies  are  interrupted  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  cause.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  lady  who  is  very 
forward  in  her  class  at  the  commencement,  and  is  very  successful  in 
her  studies  during  the  year,  can  sometimes  pass  over  one  class. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  courses  of  study  pursued   by  young 
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ladies  previous  to  their  entering  the  Seminary,  the  qualifications  for 
admittance  to  each  of  the  regular  classes,  are  somewhat  dissimilar. 
For  instance,  if  a  young  lady  is  correct  in  reading,  spelling  and  chi- 
rography,  and  has  been  well  trained  in  composition  ;  if  in  geogra- 
phy, history  of  the  United  States,  natural  philosophy  and  arith- 
metic, she  is  equal  to  the  senior  class ;  if  she  has  completed  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Euclid,  and  if  she  is  attentive  and  intelligent 
in  the  general  exercises  of  the  school,  she  is  prepared  to  enter  the 
Middle  class,  whatever  her  age  may  be ;  and  such  can  generally 
finish  the  whole  course  with  two  years  of  uninterrupted  study. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  scholars,  with  different  qualifications 
and  attainments,  who  fall  into  the  same  class  with  these.  They  are 
such  as  are  rather  advanced  in  age,  have  studied  many  things,  and 
really  know  a  great  deal,  but  whose  knowledge  is  indefinite,  and  in 
common  things,  such  as  spelling  and  arithmetic,  is  of\en  very 
imperfect.  To  avoid  any  foundation  for  future  disappointment,  such 
however,  are  led  distinctly  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  certain,  when 
they  can  receive  a  certificate  ;  because  it  is  not  certain,  when  they 
will  become  thorough  in  the  indispensable,  common  branches.  Every 
teacher  of  experience  knows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  predict  the 
time  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  three  or 
four  of  the  higher  branches,  than  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  spelling  correctly. 

There  are  two  advantages,  gained  by  this  method  of  classification. 
One  is,  that  it  gives  to  scholars  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  their 
own  education,  and  often  leads  a  young  lady  to  come  to  school,  who 
would  otherwise  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing.  For  example,  one, 
who  has  studied,  or  pretended  to  study,  French,  Spanish,  &c,  and 
gone  the  round  of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  comes  to  Ipswich,  "just 
to  finish."  She  expects,  that  as  everything  is  not  taught  here,  she 
shall  have  but  little  to  do,  to  stand  first  in  the  senior  class.  She  finds 
herself  furnished  with  sufficient  employment,  commences  studying, 
and  studies  on  till  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  regular  time  for 
classing  the  new  members  of  the  school  approaches,  and  she  is 
examined  in  one  thing  afier  another ;  and  as  her  qualifications  and 
characteristics  arc  more  and  more  distinctly  pointed  out  to  her,  it 
becomes  obvious  to  herself,  that  she  cannot  respectably  complete  the 
regular  course  of  study,  with  less  than  one  or  two  years  more  of  close 
application.  Now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  inquires,  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  plan  for  her  to  continue  her  connection  with  the 
seminary,  until  her  English  education  is  thorough.  The  desire 
increases  from  day  to  day,  till  she  finds  but  little  difliculty  in  gaining 
the  consent  of  her  friends,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  she  resumes  her  studies  with  increased  energy,  and  with  that 
meekness  and  docility,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  teacher  with 
whom  she  may  be  connected.  Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation, it  might  be  difficult  to  lead  her  so  distinctly  to  realize  her 
wants,  and  she  might  reason,  that  she  could  pass  through  the  world 
just  as  well  with  no  more  improvement,  and  would  probably  remain 
at  home. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  it  gives  to  the  common  studies,  the  pro- 
minence which  they  deserve,  and  prevents  much  of  that  hankering 
after  sciences  of  great  i^ame,  so  common  among  the  wouid-be-learned. 
It  promotes  a  laudable  desire  for  a  well  proportioned  education.  A 
deficiency  in  spelling  or  chirography  is  not  considered  either  a  sure 
mark,  or  an  unfailing  attendant,  of  genius  and  talent.  Girls  from  15 
to  17  oflener  say  to  their  teachers,  **  I  want  to  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  spell  this  winter,"  or  "  I  want  to  study  geography  and  arith- 
metic thoroughly  this  term,''  than  **  I  want  to  begin  Euclid,"  or,  "  I 
wish  I  could  study  chemistry  and  astronomy." 

To  ascertain  their  scholarship,  each  scholar  undergoes  an  in- 
dividual examination  on  all  the  requisite  studies.  The  two  plans, 
bf  examining  scholars  in  small  circles,  and  each  one  by  herself, 
have  been  extensively  tried,  and  the  combined  experience  of  the 
teachers  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  except  in  branches,  which  can  be 
very  much  more  conveniently  conducted  in  circles,  than  with  indi- 
viduals. The  advantages  of  examining  each  young  lady  alone 
in  such  studies  as  geography  and  history,  are  very  obvious,  in  check- 
ing rivalship,  preventing  comparisons  with  each  other,  ^c.  The 
labor  of  examinations  is  distributed  among  the  teachers  ;  the  same 
teacher  examining  the  whole  school  on  the  same  branch.  The  pupils 
are  marked  on  a  scale  from  one  to  four,  calling  those  four  who  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No  difference  is  made  in  de- 
ciding the  point,  whether  a  young  lady  has  attended  to  a  branch  here 
or  elsewhere.  The  examining  questions  are  general  and  scattered, 
designed  to  test  the  pupil's  actual  knowledge  of  the  branch  as  a 
whole.* 

In  six  or  eight  minutes,  a  prompt  scholar  would  be  able  generally 
to  answer  all  these  questions,  and  from  the  manner  and  matter  of  her 
replies,  a  correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  her  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  know  little  or  nothing,  can  of  course,  be  de- 
spatched in  much  less  time.  The  questions  are  proposed  very  famil- 
iarly, and  apparently  produce  no  more  excitement  or  embarrassment, 

*ln  the  history  of  England,  the  (ollowin^  may  serve  as  a  9>pccimen. 

When  (lid  thb  Romans  take  possession  of  Great-Britain  ?  How  ion^  did  they 
continue  on  the  island  ?  What  did  they  do  while  there  ?  Were  they  driven 
from  the  island  ?  Was  Christianity  introduced  before  they  left  ?  Who  next 
conquered  the  Island  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the  Saxons  go  to  England  ?  Which 
of  their  kings  was  g^reatly  distinguished  ?  Who  conquered  the  Saxons?  What 
Danish  kings  were  distinguished?  Who  was  the  first  Norman  king?  What 
right  had  vvilliam  to  the  throne  ?  How  did  he  obtain  it  ?  Who  was  his  compe- 
ittor?  What  long  civil  war  in  the  nation  ?  Between  what  houses  was  the  war 
of  the  Roses  ?  How  long  did  it  continue  ?  Which  house  was  successful  ? 
What  king  of  England  was  beheaded  ?  Who  succeeded  Charles  I.  ?  Which 
reign  was  best  for  the  nation,  —  that  of  Henry  VH,  or  Henry  VIH.  ?  Why? 
What  distinguished  daughters  had  Henry  VHI  ?  Which  reigned  first  ?  Did 
Mary  succeed  her  father  immediately  upon  his  death  ?  To  what  house  did  Mary 
and  Klizabeth  belong  ?  What  family  now  hold  the  government  ?  For  what  was 
John  distinguished?  Richard  lU.?  Who  was  the  Black  Prince?  In  whose 
reign  was  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  Wallace  was  distinguished  ?  In 
whose  reign  was  the  war  with  the  colonies  ?  What  kings  were  engaged  in  the 
crusades  ? 
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in  the  young  lody  herself,  than  an*  every  day  recitdtion ;  and  as  for 
her  companions,  it  seems  seldom  to  enter  their  minds,  that  they  have 
anything  to  do  in  the  affair. 

The  young  ladies  become  well  acquainted  with  their  own  posi- 
tire  amount  of  knowledge.  During  the  time  of  examinations, 
the  pupils  are  led  to  a  sober  retrospect  of  the  past,  which  indelibly 
fastens  on  the  mind  a  just  impression  of  past  faithfulness  or  unfaith- 
fulness. The  teachers,  who  have  been  through  hundreds  of  these 
-solitary  examinations,  and  carefully  observed  the  effect  on  the  minds, 
manners,  dispositions,  and  resolutions  of  the  scholars,  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  can  be  more  effectual  in 
reproving  the  careless,  convicting  the  conceited,  inciting  the  indolent, 
enlightening  the  superficial,  and  encouraging  the  faithful.  As 
they  are  examined  in  one  thing  after  another,  one  will  go  to  a 
teacher  and  say,  **  I  know  1  ought  not  to  be  classed  now,  for  1  have 
not  studied  well  this  term,  but  if  I  come  again,  I  mean  to  study  harder 
than  I  have  done ;"  another  will  say,  "  Do  you  think  I  can  make 
up  my  arithmetic,  so  as  to  be  classed  in  the  middle  class  by  another 
year?"  and  another,  "  I  want  to  spell  next  term  every  day,  till  I  am 
marked  four." 

About  the  time  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  Principal 
carefully  explains  the  principles  of  classification.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  among  the  young  ladies,  of  their  comparative  at- 
tainments, for  the  exercise  of  genuine  rivalship.  They  hope  posi- 
tively, that  they  may  fall  into  a  certain  class,  rather  than  that  they 
shall  go  as  high  as  a  certain  companion.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  when  informed  how  they  were  classed,  not  more  than  four  out 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  manifested  any  excitement  about  it.  Now 
and  then,  an  unreasonable  temper  is  irritated  ;  but  such  effects  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  looked  at  as  anomalies.  Young  ladies  of  common  sense 
are  cautious  how  they  express  dissatisfaction,  either  in  regard  to 
themselves  or  others,  even  if  they  feel  it. 

The  advantages  of  these  examinations  are  not  all  immediate,  but 
continue  from  term  to  term.  Half  the  present  scholars  were 
members  of  the  school  last  summer.  The  teachers  derive  some  as- 
sistance in  planning  their  business,  from  their  exact  knowledge  of 
their  necessities,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  great  advantage 
to  this  part  of  the  school.  The  more  careless  pupils  evidently  feel, 
that  a  reckoning  day  is  coming.  They  rarely  ask  to  be  excused 
from  studying  those  branches  in  which  they  ara  deficient,  merely 
because  they  have  studied  them  before.  If  a  pupil  feels,  that  she 
should  prefer  attending  to  astronomy,  to  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  it  is. necessary  only  to  turn  to  the  records,  and  say,  ^'  You  were 
marked  but  two,"  or  *'  You  were  marked  but  one  in  this  branch,"  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  and  no  more  complaint  is  heard. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  this  course  must  consume  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  it  is  believed 
that  all  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  favorable  results. 

The  requisites  for  a  certificate  have  gradually  been  made  more 
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and  more  definite,  and  the  standard  has  been  constantly  rising  from 
year  to  year.  But  it  is  ardently  hoped,  that  the  general  standard  of 
female  education,  will,  ere  long,  allow  many  of  the  branches  now 
pursued  in  the  Seminary  as  occasional  and  collateral  studies,  to  be 
placed  among  those  termed  indispensable.  The  plan  of  individual 
examinations  has  never  been  fully  executed  exactly  as  described,  till 
the  last  year.  But  in  this  sketch,  things  have  been  described  just  as 
they  are,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  item  from  the  various  antici- 
pated improvements  in  the  system  of  means  employed  in  the  Semi- 
nary, to  rouse  the  mind  to  thought,  action  and  industry. 


Art.  V.  —  State  op  Instruction  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

According  to  Hassel's  tables,  Geneva  must  contain  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  We  are  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  from  a 
'  Report  on  Primary  Instruction,  made  to  the  Academic  Society  of 
Geneva,  by  Prof.  De  Roches,  on  behalf  of  a  Special  Committee,'  and 
translated  from  a  Geneva  paper  for  the  *  Friend  '  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  whole  number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  from  5  to  12  years  of  age, 
is  only  2,726.  For  the  proportion  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
require  that  there  should  be  3,620,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10,  and 
probably  4,500  between  5  and  12. 

Of  this  number,  however,  2,536  receive  some  kind  of  instruction. 
There  are,  in  the  public  schools,  which  are  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
simultaneous  instruction,  673  pupils ;  in  the  schools  for  mutual  in- 
struction, 500:  in  private  schools,  837  ;  besides  which  526  receive  a 
domestic  education  ;  leaving  only  190  wholly  destitute  of  instruction. 
It  appears  therefore  that  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  re- 
ceive private  instruction.  Nearly  all  of  these  however  are  females ; 
and  we  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  without  observing,  that  the 
females  of  Geneva  are  remarkable  for  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and 
practical  cultivation.     The  Report  developes  several  curious  facts. 

In  the  Lancasterian  schools,  those  who  have  entered  between  5  and 
7  years  of  age,  have  at  a  medium  spent  44^  months  in  learning  or- 
thography, —  those  who  enter  after  the  age  of  7,  but  27  months. 
In  arithmetic  those  who  commenced  before  the  age  of  9,  were  33f 
months  performing  their  course,  —  those  who  entered  after  nine, 
21-^.  It  is  hence  concluded,  that  there  is  not,  in  ordinary  capacities, 
any  benefit  in  point  of  time,  in  beginning  at  an  earlier  age  those 
studies  which  demand  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Perhaps  the  facts  stated  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  this  conclu- 
sion entirely  ;  but  we  have  seen  much  to  satisfy  us  that  even  imme- 
diate progress  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
period  of  instruction  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  vigor  of  intellectual  efforts 
is  as  much  impaired,  as  the  strength  of  an  animal,  by  premature 
labors. 
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Another  instructive  result  mentioned  in  the  Report  is  the  fiict,  that 
in  comparing  the  boy's  schools  with  those  of  the  girls  of  the  same  age, 
it  was  found  that  the  girls  finished  their  studies  in  nearly  the  same 
time  as  the  boys,  although  one  half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  sewing,  and 
other  exercises  peculiar  to  the  sex.  This  result  is  ascribed  partly 
to  the  greater  precocity  of  girls,  both  physical  and  intellectual ;  but 
chirjly,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  a  child  '  adapts  itself  with 
greater  eflFect  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  when  many  things  are 
learned  at  once,  than  when  confined  to  only  one  or  two.'  We  should 
rather  escribe  it  in  this  case  to  the  alternations  of  intellectual  and 
manual  employments  ;  and  we  consider  it  a  most  important  testimony 
in  favor  of  their  combination.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  each  class, 
of  knowledge  stands  in  need  of  '  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  become 
established  in  the  mind,'  and  that '  we  should  not  attempt  roughly  to 
hasten  it,  but  to  turn  the  vacant  periods  to  advantage,  by  laying  the 
foundations  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge.'  We  think  these  conclu« 
sions  as  just  as  they  are  important,  however  unpopular  they  may  be. 

If  these  last  views  are  well  founded,  they  serve  greatly  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction, 
in  which  a  greater  variety  of  simultaneous  exercises  are  usually  ad« 
mitted,  than  in  the  ancient  systems.  In  the  Lancasterian  schools  of 
Geneva  and  adjoining  towns,  either  music  or  linear  drawing,  or  both, 
have  been  extensively  introduced,  and  without  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  other  branches. 

A  third  important  principle  in  education  is  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
port before  us,  viz.  that  gratuitous  instruction  is  less  valuable  than 
that  for  which  the  parents  make  some  remuneration  ;  and  hence 
the  danger  of  large  funds  for  this  purpose.  *  The  necessity  of 
paying  something  for  instruction  has  a  special  tendency  to  excite  pa- 
rents to  greater  attention  to  the  condition  of  their  children,  to  their 
lessons,  their  progress,  &c ;  for  more  value  is  attached  to  those  things 
for  which  wo  have  to  pay,  than  to  those  which  cost  us  nothing.  The 
average  expense  of  each  child  on  the  two  systems  (the  Lancasterian 
and  the  old,)  is  about  fifteen  francs  a  year,  and  yet  there  are  some  pa- 
rents too  poor  to  pay  even  that ;  in  which  case  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied, at  least  in  part,  by  charitable  donations,  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  neither  the  children  nor  the  masters  are  acquainted  with  the 
source  from  which  the  money  comes.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  report  on  a  point  which  we  think  ex- 
perience had  fully  established  long  ago,  but  on  which  there  still  re- 
mains much  skepticism. 

In  the  progress  of  this  valuable  and  highly  interesting  report,  a 
further  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  advantages  and  results  of 
the  two  methods  of  instruction. 

'  By  the  direct  method,  children  in  two  or  three  years  may  learn 
to  read  and  write  well.  They  have  made  a  positive  advancement. 
By  mutual  instruction,  they  learn  within  the  same  period,  in  part, 
reading,  writing,  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  but  neither  of  them 
petfectljf.     This  objection,  often  repeated  by  parents,  is  more  apparent 
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than  real ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  reading  and  writing  are  of  little 
importance  to  him  who  learns  nothing  more  ;  and  on  the  other,  he 
who  has  passed  through  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  wants  only 
practice  to  bring  his  knowledge  into  useful  developement.  Orthogra- 
phy and  arithmetic  cannot  be  learned  by  chance. 

'  It  is  a  very  common  error  among  philanthropists  to  believe  that 
to  have  taught  people  to  read  and  write  is  to  have  enabled  them  to 
tarn  this  knowledge  to  great  profit ;  but  whole  communities  attest 
the  error  of  this  conclusion.  Something  more  must  be  learned  to 
6rtii^  out  the  intelligence.  Orthography  and  arithmetic  are,  among 
elementary  branches,  those  which  cause  the  child  to  reflect  the  most, 
and  dispose  him  most  effectually  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  to  a  good  use.  Public  instruction,  it  must  be  observed,  is  in- 
tended for  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  if  some  parents  are  disposed 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  school  before  they  have  gone  through 
« a  regular  course,  they  must  not  complain  that  their  kikowledge  is  im- 
perfect.' 

On  the  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments  we  find  the  following 
judicious  remarks  ;  ''  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  prac- 
tised in  the  old  methods,  is  very  imperfect  in  its  effects  in  primary  in- 
struction. It  is  not  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  a 
prize  which  is  obtainable  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  A  year  is  an 
age,  to  a  child  of  eight.  Something  of  more  frequent  recurrence,  and 
more  like  the  realities  of  life  is  necessary.  This  is  obtained  on  the 
other  system  (the  monitorial)  by  continual  change  of  place,  which 
keeps  the  mind  awake,  and  accustoms  the  pupil  to  the  continued  al- 
ternation of  reverse  and  success,  which  is  habitually  the  condition  of 
man.' 

The  objections  to  the  Lancaster ian  or  monitorial  system  are  finally 
considered  in  the  Report  ;*all  of  which,  excepting  one,  are  regarded 
as  of  little  weight.  The  fact  that  the  system  renders  instruction  me- 
chanical, is  admitted,  but  it  is  insisted  at  the  same  time,  that  children 
who  are  young,  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c,  even  by  the  old  methods ;  and  that 
on  this  account,  the  best  course  is  to  give  them  practical  results,  in 
simple,  intelligible  and  well  digested  forms. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  who  framed  the  Report,  unitedly  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  into  the  schools  in 
Geneva. 
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Art.  VI. — Review  of  Brigham  on  the  influence  of  Mental 

Cultivation  upon  Health. 

Remarks  on  ihe  InRuenet  qf  Mental  OuUivaHon  upon  Health.    Br  Amariah 
Brioham.    Hariford,    F.  J.  Huntington.    1632.     12mo.  pp.  1 16. 

Ii  DOC  that  the  best  education  whkh  g\vn  to  the  mf  nd  and  to  the  body  all  the  force,  all  the  beau- 
ty, and  all  tlie  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  }  vlato. 

8>il  est  possible  de  perfactionner  I'etpeoe  hnmaiDO,  c'ettdans  la  medicine  qu'il  fant  on  chcrcber 
lei  moyeua.  DsacAaXBi. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one  at  all  times  of  great  importance, 
but  especially  so,  at  a  period  when  every  effort  is  made  to  carry 
mental  cultivation  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  and  to  extend 
it  to  every  class  of  the  community,  and  to  every  period  of  life.  We 
expressed  in  a  former  number,  our  interest  in  this  work,  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity,  to  fulfil  our  promise  of  presenting 
our  readers  with  some  account  of  its  contents. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  observes  that  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  the  principal 
means  of  advancement  in  a  republican  country,  have  produced  a 
strong  tendency  among  us  to  excessive  intellectual  developement.  He 
says,  with  too  much  truth,  that  parents  are  disposed,  on  this  account, 
to  urge  their  children  forward  in  intellectual  attainments,  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  body  is  in  danger  of  being 
permanently  enfeebled  by  premature  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  thus  their 
ultimate  object,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated. 

The  principal  design  of  the  work  before  us,  is  to  explain  the  con- 
nection of  body  with  mind ;  and  to  show  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  one,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  power  of  the  other. 

The  first  point  established,  is  the  fact,  that  the  brain  is  the  ma- 
terial organ  by  which  the  mind  acts,  and  that  the  healthy  state  of 
this  important  part  of  the  body,  depends  materially  upon  the  nature, 
and  degree  of  mental  occupation. 

That  the  state  of  the  mind  is  affected  by  that  of  the  brain,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  effect  of  injuries  upon  the  head,  and  by  the 
fact  that  derangement  is  almost  always  found,  when  examination  is 
made,  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  this  organ.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  any  course  which  tends  to  injure  the  brain,  must 
ultimately  impair  the  mental  powers,  and  may  produce  that  most  aw- 
ful of  human  diseases,  the  loss  of  reason. 

Dr  B.  next  presents  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  nature  and 
changes  of  the  brain.  It  increases  in  size,  from  the  weight  of  ten 
ounces  in  infancy  to  that  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  adult  years  ; 
and  is  usually  found  to  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mental  occupation.  The  brains  of  Byron  and  Cuvier,  weigh- 
ed nearly  a  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  standard.  The  head 
of  Napoleon,  which  was  small  in  youth,  enlarged  in  after  life,  to 
an   extraordinary   size.     The   size  of  the  brain  remains  stationary. 
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during  manhood,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  old  age.  The  propor- 
tion and  size  of  its  respective  parts,  vary  continually.  During  child- 
hood, it  is  very  sofl,  is  supplied  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood, 
and  increases  with  more  rapidity  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
Its  weight  is  nearly  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months.  On 
this  account,  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system  in  childhood ;  and  hence  it  is  especially  important 
at  this  period  of  life,  to  avoid  any  extraordinary  excitement,  and  to 
adopt  a  course  of  training,  which  shall  diminish,  rather  than  increase 
the  Activity  of  these  organs.  No  maxim  is  more  generally  admitted 
in  commtm  life,  than  that  every  portion  of  the  body  is  enlarged,  and 
rendered  more  active  by  exercise ;  and  from  this  simple  principle  it 
may  be  seen,  that  an  improper  degree  of  mental  occupation,  must 
increase  this  dangerous  activity  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  in  Physiology,  that  close  application  of  mind  occasions  a 
preternatural  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  it  thus  either  produces  a 
fullness,  and  tendency  to  inflammatory  disease,  or  an  enlargement  of 
size  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  are  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of 
the  system  ;  and  if  no  relief  is  given,  it  must  as  certainly  cause  the 
destruction  or  premature  decay  of  the  machinery,  on  which  it  oper- 
ates, as  the  swollen  stream  of  a  mill,  or  the  overcharged  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  present  case,  that  this 
extraordinary  activity  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Let  the  brain  be  overcharged  with  blood,  either  by 
the  effects  of  fever,  or  of  alcohol,  or  opium,or  by  the  influence  of  strong 
excitement  of  feeling,  by,  surprise,  anger,  enthusiasm,  &c,  and  we 
find  the  same  extraordinary  activity  produced.  The  delirious  man, 
of  ordinary  capacity,  will  often  astonish  us  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  force  of  his  expressions  ;  one  who  is  heated 
with  anger  or  enthusiasm  will  overwhelm  us  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
of  which  he  was  before  incapable  ;  and  a  man  who  never  rises  above 
the  level  of  dulness,  in  his  natural  state,  will  be  roused  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  sprightliness,  and  wit,  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine  ;  but 
when  the  excitement  is  passed,  both  descend  to  their  usual  level  of 
mediocrity  or  stupidity,  and  often  fiir  below  it.  Could  this  state  of 
excitement  be  maintained  for  a  length  of  time,  we  should  have  a  case 
precisely  parallel  to  that  of  a  precocious  child,  whose  brain  is  unnatu- 
rally developed,  either  by  providential  disease,  or  by  improper  training. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  same  reaction  should  take  place, 
and  that  Zerah  Colburn  and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  have  been 
prodigies  in  childhood,  should  exhibit  only  an  ordinary  capacity  in  their 
riper  years ;  or  should  even  find  their  mental  powers  exhausted  by  the 
premature  efforts  to  which  they  were  led. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  B.  observes  — 

"  The  early  history  of  the  most  distinguished  men  will  I  believe  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion,  that  early  mental  culture  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  the  highest  powers  of  mind.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
great  man,  one  who  has  accomplished  great  results,  and  has  obtained  the 
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gratitude  of  mankind  ;  who  in  early  life  received  an  education  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wonderful  labors  which  he  afterwards  performed.  The  great- 
est philosophers,  warriors,  and  poets,  those  men  who  have  stamped  their 
own  characters  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  or  who^  as  Cousin  says, 
have  been  the  '  true  representatives  of  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  their  time,' 
have  received  no  better  education,  when  young,  than  their  associates  who 
were  never  known  beyond  their  own  neighborhood.  In  general  their 
education  was  but  small  in  early  life.  Stlf  Education^  in  after  life,  made 
them  great,  so  far  as  education  had  any  effect.  For  their  elevation  they 
were  indebted  to  no  early  hoi-houat  cuUure,  but,  like  the  towering  oak, 
they  grew  up  amid  the  storm  and  the  tempest  raging  around.  Parents, 
nurses,  and  early  acquaintances,  to  be  sure,  tell  many  anecdotes  of  the 
childhood  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  are  published  and  credited. 
But  when  the  truth  is  known,  it  is  ascertained  that  many,  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  *  inattentive  to  study, 
and  ranked  very  low  in  the  school  until  the  age  of  twelve ;'  or  like  Napo- 
leon, who  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  when  a  child,  is  described  as 
*  having  frood  health,  and  in  other  respects  was  like  other  boys,'  do  not 
owe  their  ^eatness  to  any  early  mental  application  or  discipline.  On  the 
contrary,  it  often  appears,  that  those  who  afe  kept  from  school  by  ill 
health  or*  some  other  cause  in  early  life,  and  left  to  follow  their  own 
inclination  as  respects  study,  manifest,  in  after  life,  powers  of  mind  which 
make  them  tiin  admiration  of  the  world.  Such  were  Sbakspeare,  Moliere, 
Gibbon,  T.  Scott,  Niebuhr,  W.  Scott,  Byron,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse, 
R.  Sherman,  Prof.  Lee,  Gifford,  Herder,  Davy,  d^c." 

We  do  not  adduce  these  examples,  nor  does  Dr  B.  with  the 
▼lew  of  persuading  parents  to  leave  their  children  to  the  same  neg- 
lect, which  some  of  these  distinguished  men  suffered.  We  should, 
however,  esteem  it  a  most  happy  result,  if  we  could  thus  relieve  them 
from  that  morbid  anxiety,  which  can  never  rest,  if  their  little  ones 
cannot  babble  forth  hundreds  of  words,  which  they  do  not  understand. 
We  should  rejoice  if  we  could  thus  prevent  them  from  reproaching 
and  deserting  those  teachers  who  are  less  cruel  in  enforcing  upon 
the  infantile  body  and  mind  that  Egyptian  bondage,  which  custom 
has  sanctioned,  and  which  a  child  who  was  asked,  what  it  did  at 
school,  described  with  so  much  simplicity  and  point  —  "1  say  a  —  6, 
and  sit  on  a  bench."  In  the  hope  of  confirming  them  in  this  feeling, 
we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Tissot,  one  of  the  first  medical  writers 
of  the  last  century,  and  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the 
habits  and  diseases  of  literary  men. 

^  The  employment  fa>r  which  your  children  are  destined  in  afler  life, 
should  regulate  their  studies  in  youth,  not  requiring,  as  is  the  custom 
with  man^  parents,  the  most  study  in  early  life,  of  those  who  are  to  be 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  least. —  Of  the  in- 
fants, destined  for  different  vocations,  I  should  prefer  that  the  one  who  is 
to  study  through  life,  should  b^  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve." 

Let  not  parents  be  anxious  then,  so  long  as  their  children  are  ac- 
quiring that  strength  of  constitution  which  is  indispensable  to  their 
happiness  and  success  in  life,  and  that  improvement  of  character, 
without  which,  all  else  is  useless  ;  even  if  they  cannot  repeat  the 
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names  of  things  unknown,  or  reason  about  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  processes  of  art. 

Still  more  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  no  fond  parent  be  deceived  by 
unusual  powers  of  memory,  or  of  reason,  in  the  early  periods  of  child- 
hood. They  are  more  frequently  the  indications  of  a  diseased  body  thaft 
a  superior  mind  —  the  precursors  of  premature  decay  or  of  .early 
death  —  than  of  that  bright  youth  and  useful  manhood,  to  which  he 
looks  forward  as  the  hope  of  his  life,  and  the  cordial  of  his  age. 

But  however  mistaken  parents  may  be  gratified  by  this  precocity^ 
Dr  Brigham  entreats  them,  when  such  a  state  of  the  brain  exists,  to 
calm  its  excitement,  instead  of  rousing,  still  more,  faculties  which  ' 
are  already  overstrained.  They  should  rather  seek  to  check  thib 
unreasonable  appetite  of  the  mind,  as  they  would  an  unnatural  de* 
sire  for  food,  than  to  gratify  it.     He  observes  very  justly  ; 

''Much  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents  regarding  the  injury  they  may 
do  their  children  hy  too  early  cultivating  their  minds,  has  arisen  from  the 
mysUry  in  which  the  science  of  mind  has  heen  involved,  and  ignorance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  body ;  for  we  find  they  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  and  careful  about  the  health  of  their  children  in  other 
respects.  Entirely  forgetful  of  the  brain,  they  know  there  is  danger  in 
exercising  many  other  parts  of  the  body  too  much,  when  they  are  but  par* 
tially  developed.  They  know  that  great  caution  is  necessary  with  child-  • 
Ten  as  respects  their  food,  lest  their  delicate  digestive  organs  should  be 
injured  by  a  too  excitin?  and  stimulating  regimen.  A  parent  would  be 
^atly  alarmed  if  his  little  child,  by  continued  encouragement  and  train- 
mg  had  learned  to  eat  as  much  food  as  a  healthy  adult.  But  such  a  prodi- 
gy of  gluttony  might  undoubtedly  be  formed.  The  method  to  effect  it 
would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  enabling  a  child  to  remember,  and  reason, 
and  study  with  the  ability  and  constancy  of  an  adult  £ach  method  i« 
dangerous,  but  probably  the  latter  is  most  so,  because  the  brain  is  a  much 
more  delicate  organ  than  the  stomach." 

We  are  not  indeed  professionally  acquainted  with  physiology,  but 
years  of  ill  health,  connected  with  excessive  mental  occupation, 
have  forced  upon  us,  both  from  experience  and  the  counsels  of  phy- 
sicians, much  of  that  knowledge  which  Dr  B.  remarks  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  educator  ;  and  we  venture  to  speak  with  some' 
confidence  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  intellectual  gluttony.  No 
question  can  exist  that  too  much  exertion  of  the  mind,  especially  in 
childhood,  renders  every  disease  more  dangerous,  and  often  defeats 
the  effects  of  remedies  which  would  be  efficacious  on  tliose  less 
gifled. 

On  this  point,  the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  seem 
to  be  unanimous.     Tissot  remarks; 

'<  Long  continued  application  in  infancy,  destroys  life.  I  have  seen 
young  children,  of  great  mental  activity,  who  manifested  a  passion  for 
learning  far  above  their  age ;  and  foresaw,  with  grief,  the  fate  that  await- 
ed them  ;  they  commenced  their  career  as  prodigies,  and  finished  by  be- 
coming idiots,  or  persons  of  very  weak  minds. 

*^  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some  parents,  who 
exact  of  their  children  much  intellectual  labor,  and  great  progress  in  stu- 
dy,   it  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  of  their  health." 
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Hafeland  sayt,  that  by  too  early  study,  '^  tbe>  nervous  system  ac* 
quires  a  predocninance  over  all  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life  ;  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints,  melan- 
choly, hypochondria,"  d&c. 

Ratier,  in  a  Prize  Essay  on  this  subject,  remarks ; 

"  The  labor  of  the  mind,  to  which  some  parents  subject  their  children 
not  only  too  soon,  but  in  a  wrong  direction,  is  o^en  the  cause  of  their  bad 
health,  and  causes  nearly  all  those  who  are  distinguished  by  precocity 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  perish  prematurely ;  so  that  we  seldom  see 
B.paftd  mnn ;  that  is,  one  who  exhibits  an  equilibrium  of  the  Physical, 
Mental  and  Moral  faculties." 

A  late  writer  on  dropsy  in  the  head,  observes  that,  "the  present 
education,  in  which  the  intellectual  powers  are  prematurely  exercis- 
ed, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  more  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  disease."     Dr  Jackson  remarks  ;  — 

'^  In  an  early  age,  before  the  organism  has  acquired  its  proper  develope- 
ment,  the  brain  its  perfect  consolidation,  or  the  organs  arc  confirmed  in 
the  order  of  their  existence,  premature  exercises  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  the  source  of  many  disorders.  By  the  undue  excitement  of  the 
brain,  its  organic  fuDCtions  are  augmented  unnaturally,  the  organic  actions 
of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c,  are  enfeebled;  the  muscular  system 
is  stunted  and  debilitated ;  the  nervous  system  becomes  morbidly  irritable  ; 
and  the  brain  subject  to  a  variety  of  affections.  Those  highly  gifled  with 
precocious  intellects  possess  miserable  health,  and  are  generally  short 
lived ;  they  are  cut  off  by  chronic  inflammations  and  disorganization  of 
their  viscera,  or  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain." 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  evils,  the  tendency  of  excessive 
mental  excitement  to  produce  insanity,  is  well  established ;  and 
forms  an  additional  ground  for  caution.  The  registers  of  hospitals, 
the  history  of  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  the  statistics  of  insan- 
ity in  several  countries,  sufficiently  show  this.  Statesmen,  politicians 
and  literary  men  are  most  frequently  subjects  of  derangement.  This 
disease  is  uncommon  in  China,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Russia,  where, 
from  the  structure  of  government  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the 
mind  is  little  excited.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  France  and  central 
Europe.  England,  with  more  intelligence  and  activity  of  mind,  has 
more  insanity  than  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  if  recent  calculations 
may  be  relied  upon,  the  United  States  have  more  than  twice  as  many 
deranged  persons,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  as  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  intense  activity  of  mind,  produced  by  the 
universal  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  strife  for  wealth  and 
power,  to  which  all  are  led  by  our  institutions  and  habits,  are  doubtr 
less  among  the  principal  causes  of  this  sad  difference. 

Dr  Brigham  believes  that  the  neglect  of  physical  education,  and 
the  excessive  excitement  of  the  female  mind  by  the  intellectual  ef- 
forts demanded  from  it  in  the  present  mode  of  education,  have  also 
much  influence  in  producing  this  result. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  very  natural  that  in  examining 
the  long  list  of  arts  and  sciences  proposed  to  be  studied  in  our  female 
seminaries,  alarm  should  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
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knows  the  effects  of  excessive  intellectual  effort  on  the  sasceptible 
nerves  of  females.  But  we  suspect  a  full  inquiry  would  show,  that 
fashion,  and  prejudice,  and  economy,  almoFt  uniformly  neutralize  this 
danger.  They  would  not  indeed  be  sati>fied  with  a  less  copious  list 
of  branches  of  instruction  ;  but  they  will  not  permit  that  any  one 
should  be  pursued  to  such  an  extent,  or  for  such  a  length  of  lime,  as 
to  endanger  that  excessive  study,  which  is  so  common  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  other  sex.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  require  too  in- 
tense effort  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  run  over  this  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects;  but  we  suspect  this  has  not  so  large  a  share  in  produc- 
ing the  results  in  question,  as  Dr  B.  imagines.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  the  greatest  evils  arise  from  that  neglect  of  exercise,  of  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air,  and  of  active  employments,  which  is  now  so 
universal  with  females  during  the  period  of  youth,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  fashionable  dress  and  fashionable  habits. 

We  believe  the  remark  of  Dr  B.  is  perfectly  correct,  that  *'  there  is 
probably  no  country  where  women,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  class, 
exercise  so  little,  especially  in  the  open  air,  as  in  this."  And  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  the  labors  of  females  of  other  classes,  are  much  more 
limited  to  the  house,  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

In  short,  we  suspect  they  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  third 
cause,  assigned  by  Dr  Brigham  —  the  sad  neglect  of  physical  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  we  agree  with  him  in  believmg,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  debility  of  constitution  and  feebleness  of  character. 
This  neglect  leads  as  certainly  to  the  decay  of  individuals,  and  of 
course,  ultimately,  of  the  community  and  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  as  positive  excess  in  intellectual  efforts.  When  both  are 
combined,  no  human  power  can  arrest  the  progress  of  decline,  whether 
in  one  person  or  in  great  numbers.  And  this  progress  will  be  more 
rapid  and  ruinous  ^hen  it  commences  with  that  sex  who  will  give 
to  the  next  generation,  to  a  great  extent,  their  constitution  and 
character. 

• 

But  that  predominance  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  obvious- 
ly produced  by  excessive  mental  excitement,  gives  rise  to  evils  more 
serious  than  bodily  disease.  It  impairs  directly  the  moral  energy. 
It  renders  the  will  feeble  and  vacillating,  and  almost  excludes  the 
possibility  of  that  energetic  and  persevering  action,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  accomplishment  of  great  objects,  or  even  to  the  faith- 
ftil  performance  of  daily  duties.  And  while  the  power  of  the  will  is 
thus  diminished,  the  nerves  become  unnaturally  susceptible  to  those 
objects  which  excite  appetite  or  passion,  as  well  as  those  which  pro- 
duce intellectual  activity.  Strange  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
excessive  intellectual  action  often  leads,  in  this  way,  to  excessive 
sensuality.  In  evidence  of  this  we  might  refer  to  many  examples  of 
those  literary  men,  whose  mental  action  has  been  most  intense,  and 
whose  productions  have  been  most  brilliant.  We  have  formerly 
stated  that  at  Hofwyl  more  than  one  instance  had  occurred,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  amount  of  a  pupil's  intellectual  ef- 
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forts,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  tendency  to  sensuality,  which  k 
produced.  The  same  i^eneral  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  compari- 
son of  naUoos  and  communities,  in  different  stages  of  civilization. 
While  a  certain  degree  of  culture  will  diminish  the  sensuality  of  a 
savage  tribe,  or  of  a  new  colony,  it  rolls  back  in  overwhelming  waves 
upon  those  nations  who  have  attained  tlie  height  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  whose  intellectual  faculties  have  been  cultivated  be- 
yond the  due  proportion  to  their  moral  faculties. 

Painful  as  the  conviction  is,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  own  ob- 
servation of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  rising  generations,  that  the 
process  of  decay  has  begun  in  our  country,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  causes  which  Dr  Brigham  assigns  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  look  round  almost  in  vain,  for  that  vigor  of  constitution,  that  en- 
ergy of  character,  that  capacity  for  endurins  hardships,  that  forti- 
tude ^nd  perseverance  in  surmounting  difficulties,  which  converted  a 
wilderness  into  the  fruitful  land  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  raised 
us  from  colonial  bondage,  to  the  rank  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nation 
on  e%rth.  We  fully  agree  with  the  author  of  this  work  in  considering, 
it  "  a  subject  demanding  the  attention  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthro^ 
ptsi,"  and  we  will  add  of  the  christian. 

The  practical  result  to  which  these  principles  tend,  is  as  simple  as 
that  which  is'derived  from  a  system  of  regimen  for  the  body.  —  All 
indulgence  of  excessive  intellectual  activity,  all  efforts  of  mind  which 
are  forced  or  unnatural,  whether  of  the  reason,  of  the  memory,  the  im- 
agination, or  the  affections,  are  jespeci  ally -dangerous  during  childhood. 
At  this  period  of  life,  the  brain  should  never  be  compelled  to  perform 
a  task  which  is  laborious  to  it,  nor  excited  to  efforts  which  are  un- 
natural, either  by  threats,  or  promises,  or  rewards,  or  persuasions  ;  nor  : 
e«en  suffered  to  attempt  excessive  acquisitions.  Above  all,  it  is  cruel 
to  employ  the  affections,  or  to  rouse  the  passions,  as  a  means  of  urg- 
ing thie  child  to  mental  labor,  and  thus  exhaust  it  by  tlie  double  ex- 
citement of  intellect  and  feeling.  In  sliort,  let  the  rule  — "  Be  tempe- 
rate in  ail  things  ;  be  anxious  for  nothing  "  —  be  made  the  guide  of 
the  infant  as  of  the  adult,  and  be  applied  as  watchfully  and  constant- 
ly to  the  mind,  as  it  is  to  the  body. 

If  it  be  asked,  **  What  is  excess  —  What  are  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance?"—  we  may  reply  by  asking — What  is  excess,  and  what  is 
temperance  in  eating?  — The  answer  must  in  every  case  be  regulated 
by  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  individual,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  rule.  We  find,  however,  that  as  the  brain  does  not  appear  to 
be  completely  formed  until  the  seventh  year,  it  is  the  general  opinion, 
of  medical  men  *'  from  the  highest  antiquity,"  that  close  application 
of  mind  should  not  be  required  during  the  first  six  years  of  life. 

But  we  hear  the  inquiry  from  some  of  our  startled  readers,  —  "  Are 
onr  children  then  to  grow  up  in  ignorance?  Would  physicians  starve 
them  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  surfeited  ?  "  Far  from  it.  A'simi- 
lar  objection  has  been  made  and  answered  a  thousand  times,  in  reply  to 
the  arguments  and  directions  for  moderation  in  food.     It  is  made  only 
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from  the  feeling,  which  our  iminediate  sensations  encourage,  that 
the  strength  acquired,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  devoured ; 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  fact,  that  all  which  is  not  digested, 
however  wholesome  in  itself,  is  but  a  load  upon  the  system,  which 
produces  nothing  but  oppression  and  disease.  These  wise  advisers 
do  not  propose  that  children  should  grow  up  ignorant ;  for  this  would 
be  impossible  without  confining  them,  like  Caspar  Hauser,  in  dark- 
ness and  silence,  fiut  they  urge,  that  during  the  first  years  of  life, 
the  periods  of  direct  instruction  should  only  be  occasional  and  brief, 
that  we  should  suffer  the  mind  to  acquire  ideas  by  ranging  among 
the  world  of  objects,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  mere  marks  of 
sounds  —  the  letters  and  words  of  a  language  —  and  at  the  same 
time,  enfeebling  the  body  by  the  impure  air  and  close  imprisonment  of 
a  school-room  for  six  hours  in  the  day.  Still  they  would  cheerfully 
admit,  that  even  this  is  far  better  than  a  similar  confinement  in 
many  of  the  abodes  of  poverty,  or  negligence,  or  vice.  They  beg  pa* 
rents  to  be  satisfied  while  the  mind  and  the  brain  are  yet  so  imma- 
ture, with  the  knowledge  which  a  child  is  eagerly  and  constantly 
drinking  in,  from  every  object  which  he  sees,  and  every  sound  which 
he  hears,  and  every  individual  with  whom  he  converses  —  knowledge 
incomparably  better  adapted  to  expand  and  improve  the  mind  than 
the  mechanical  repetitions  of  lessons  which  do  not  reach  the  under- 
standing or  affect  the  heart.  They  would  simply  require  that  the 
rule,  to  feed  babes  '*  with  milk  and  not  with  meat,"  should  be  applied 
to  intellectual  as  well  as  .to  moral  subjects. 

They  would  also  urge,  that  our  Infant  and  Primary  schools  should 
be  rendered  asylums  of  infancy,  where  it  may  resort  for  that  affec- 
tionate and  constant  care  which  the  circumstances,  or  health,  or 
•haracter  of  its  parents  may  render  impossible  at  home  —  a  care  which 
should  watch  over  the  body  and  the  heart  —  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
The  wisest  and  ablest  observers  of  the  infant  mind  unite  with  the 
immediate  guardians  of  the  body,  in  protesting  against  that  system 
which  converts  these  asylums  into  intdleciuai  hot-houses,  where  the 
child  is  urged  forward  by  every  motive  which  ingenuity  can  devise,  or 
affection  and  oflen  piety  can  present,  to  an  intensity  and  amount  of 
effort  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  strength,  and  whose  ultimate 
effect  must  be  to '  impair  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  the  energy  of  the 
mind. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

WeSLETAN    UnIVERSITT   at    MiDDLETOWir. 

We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the  Corporation,  Officers  and  Students 
of  this  new  University,  which  promises,  under  the  care  of  President  Fisk, 
to  take  a  high  stand 'among  the  kindred  institutions  of  learning.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  sixty.  —  We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  faculty, 
together  with  some  particulars  which  strike  us  as  interesting. 

Faculty.  —  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  President,  and  acting  Professor  of 
Moral  Science  and  Belles-Lettres.  Augustus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Science.  Rev.  John  M.  Smith, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  and  acting  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Science.  Rev.  Jacob  F.  Huber,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages. 

All  the  studies  pursued  at  the  University,  are  divided  into  departments, 
or  general  classes,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each.  The  number  of 
these  departments  will  be  increased,  as  the  means  and  wants  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  increase.  At  present  they  consist  of  five,  viz :  —  L  Moral 
Science  and  Belles-Lettres  ;  IL  Mathematics  ;  IIL  Ancient  Languages, 
and  Literature ;  IV.  Natural  Science ;  V.  Modern  Languages. 

The  students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  reference 
to  their  standing  in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  University.  Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire 
coarse,  as  may  suit  his  circumstances ;  and  when  regularly  dismissed, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  according  to  his  attainments.  —  But  no  one 
will  be  entitled  to  the  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  except  he 
pass  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  in  the  entire  classical  course. 
Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be  admitted  to  his  degree,  without  regard 
to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  the  University. 

Daily  bills  of  merit  and  demerit,  are  kept  of  each  student  —  the  former 
denoting  the  excellencies  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  College 
exercises  —  the  latter,  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his 
respective  duties.  The  President  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records 
in  any  particular  case,  when  requested  by  the  student  or  his  friendq  ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies  exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where 
private  and  public  admonition  have  been  ^iven  without  effect,  a  statement 
of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  such  delinquent 
scholars.  This  will  be  the  last  step  of  discipline,  preceding  the  final  one 
of  suspension  or  dismission.  The  Faculty  are  determined,  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  not  be  infested,  and  the  whole  community  embarrassed  and 
perhaps  corrupted,  by  idle  or  corrupt  members. 

The  University  has  a  choice  Library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  and  a  very 
respectable  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. —  Geniu$  of  Temp, 

La  Fatette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

This  institution  was  opened  May  9, 1832.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  President,  three  Professors,  besides  a  Business  Agent,  and 
a  Farmer.  Pres.  Junkin  was  formerly  the  Principal  of  the  Germantown 
Manual  Labor  School,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Philadelphia,  and 
other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course  of  instruction  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  Colleges. 
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The  present  number  of  students  is  sixtyseven,  and  they  are  from  thirteen 
States.  They  labor  three  or  foor  hours  in  a  day,  or  twenty  hours  in  a 
week,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  workshops  provided  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor,  three  etghiks  of  all  their 
expenses,  although  their  average  ase  was  only  sixteen,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  interference  with  their  studiea.  In  fact,  it  appears  from  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  th» 
President,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts— that,  in  almoat 
every  instance,  progress  in  study  has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  th« 
amount  of  labor  peiformed.  The  health  of  the  students  is  excellent.  It 
should,  however,  be  understood,  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  German- 
town  Seminary  to  this  place,  and  were,  of  course,  already  accustomed  to 
labor,  in  connection  with  study.  We  have  only  room  to  add  the  following 
fiMSt,  to  show  what  manual  labor  students  can  perfiwm. 

'The  President  and  the  students,  between  Ma^ch  14, 1832,  and  May  9, 
performed  the  whole  labor  of  erecting  a  building  thirtyone  feet  square 
and  two  stories  hififh,  with  garret  rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for 
workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodging  rooms,  two  school-rooms,  and 
the  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the  masonry  and  plastering,  and  eight 
days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

Education  izc  Geor«li« 

In  Dec.  1631,  a  Teachers*  Society  and  Board  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  formed  ;  and  the  process  of  improvement  has  never  been 
more  rapid  in  that  State,  than  since  that  period.  The  following  facts  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Family  Lyceum,  and  the  Charleston  Observer. 

The  College  at  Athens  is  unusually  flourishing.  Several  academies 
and  high  schools  of  the  very  first  respectability  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. A  seminary  in  Savannah,  under  the  charge  of  three  gentlemen  of 
great  intelligence  and  skill  in  teaching,  numbers  nearly  2(K)  pupils.  A 
female  seminary  at  Milledgeville,  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Brown,  baa 
over  100.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Union,  is  at 
Mount  Zion,  in  Hancock  County,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr  Beman. — 
Thomas  B.  Slade  of  Clinton,  has  a  flourishing  seminary.  Rev.  Serene 
Taylor  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  female  acadamy  or  seminary  into  opera- 
tion. Several  other  schools,  in  Georgia,  witiiin  our  knowledge,  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Most  of  these  seminaries 
are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  periodicals,  dLC. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  public  sentiment  in  that  State  is  ripe  for  the 
introduction  of  manual  labor  schools,  of  which  two  have  been  already 
formed.  One  of  these  was  opened  in  June  last,  in  Camden  County, 
about  thirty  miles  from  St  Mary's,  by  Mr  A.  Steele,  who  had  been  for  many 
jrears  a  successful  instructor  at  the  latter  place.  In  a  short  time  after  con^ 
mencing,  Mr  S.  had  two  or  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  he  could 
accommodate.  He  has  in  his  school  ten  young  men,  twenty  years  of  age 
and  over,  several  of  whom  have  commenced  a  three  years'  course,  wholly 
upon  the  self-supporting  plan.  Several  very  wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens  have  made  application  in  behalf  of  their  sons,  with  the  special 
object  of  having  them  work.  And  even  some  younff  ladies  of  respectable 
families  liave  made  application  to  take  a  part  in  the  domestic  employmentfly 
under  Mrs  Steele. 

The  other  manual  labor  school,  near  Athens,  was  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  of  that  State,  Jan.  14th,  1833,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr  B.  B.  Hopkins,  formerly  an  ofllcer  of  Franklin  Coll^^ 
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The  object  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  usefblness,  or  to  fit  them,  if  de- 
sired, for  college,  and  ultimately  for  the  ministry.  We  understand  from 
the  Charleston  Observer,  that  Mr  H.  will  reside  in  the  house  with  his 
pupils,  who  will  be  at  all  times  under  his  care  and  subject  to  his  control. 
The  boarding-house  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lady,  whose 
maternal  care  and  aid  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  institution. 
Every  student  is  required  to  labor  on  the  farm  threo  hours,  a  day  for  five  days 
of  each  week.  This  labor  is  intended  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expenses  of 
boarding;  and  ultimately  the  whole.  Provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  such 
young  men  as  wish  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  their  education  by  labor. 
The  grand  object,  however,  which  the  friends  of  the  school  have  in  view, 
(and  which  should  always  be  the  leading  object)  is  to  secure  health  and 
morals ;  but  they  expect  also  that  every  student  may  labor  three  or  four 
hours  a  day,  and  yet  pursue  his  studies  to  better  advantage  than  if  no 
labor  had  been  performed  ;  and  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
human  experience  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

These  and  similar  institutions  will  do  much,  we  are  confident,  to  re- 
move the  impression  that  white  people  cannot  labor  in  the  Southern  States, 
—  than  which  we  are  convinced,  both  from  observation  and  reasoning,  a 
more  glaring  error  never  existed. 

Address   of  the  New  England  Asylums  for  tbe  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  address  of  this  Asylum,  embracing 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  Europe,  and  of  some 
important  improvements  by  Dr  Howe.  The  method  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  devised  by  him,  is  far  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  the  Eu- 
ropean, for  extensive  works  ;  and  the  maps  in  relief  which  he  has  formed, 
are  far  superior,  both  in  neatness  and  utility,  to  those  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Specimens  both  of  the  printing  and  maps 
accompany  the  report,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr  Howe  proposes 
to  publish  a  map  of  New  England  in  relief,  for  common  schools.  The 
asylum  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  at  ]40,  Pleasant  St  and 
may  be  visited  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  each  week  by  a  permit  from  one 
of  the  Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  the 
ingenious  mode  devised  for  aiding  in  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  and  to  witness  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in  rea.ding, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  during  a  short  period  of  instruction. 

A  similar  institution  has  been  established  in  New  York,  and  another  is 
proposed  in  Philadelphia. 

Associations  of  Young  Men. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  associations  of  young  men  forming  in  various 
places  for  mental  and  moral  improvement.  We  have  formerly  given  a 
very  full  account  of  the  New  York  Association.  Since  that  period  we 
perceive  that  one  has  been  formed  in  Itichmond,  Va.  which  has  established 
a  Library,  Reading-room,  Pjblicacion  oifi^e,  and  Lecture  Room,  in 
which  lectures  are  delivered  and  discussions  held. 

A  similar  institution  has  been  formed  in  Boston.  Some  of  the  regula- 
tions are  as  follows. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room  are  open  every  evening,  except  Sunday 
and  Monday,  from  seven  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  from  six  to 
ten  in  the  winter;  they  are  also  open  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday.  Every  subscriber  who  has  young  friends, — strangers  in  the 
city  —  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  three  of  them  for  three  weeks ;  and 
strangers  in  the  city,  generally,  who  desire  it,  may  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ilege, for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  by  applying  to  the  Librarian. 
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Instruction  in  Switzerland. 

The  goyernmcDt  of  Zurich  have  formed  a  Normal  institution  for  educa- 
ting teachers,  under  the  denomination  of  ^*  The  hutUutefor  Regents,''*  or 
superintendents  of  seminaiies.  It  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
St  KUssnacht.  The  ruling  powers  at  ficrne  have  also  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  an  improvement  in  iJie  system  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  with 
this  view,  have  directed  a  collection  of  popular  songs  and  ballads  to  be 
formed.  They  intend  to  call  upon  medical  practitioners  to  impart  such 
knowledge  in  physic  to  the  lower  orders,  as  may  be  readily  comprehended, 
and  rendered  available  to  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

Berne.  —  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  this  canton,  the  dwellings  of 
the  peasantry  lie  so  widely  apart,  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  attend- 
ance of  their  children  at  school.  This,  however,  is  not  so  severe  a  loss  as 
would  appear  at  first  sight;  for  all  that  the  children  would  acquire,  would 
be  mere  mechanical  reading,  and  getting  uninstructive  lessons  by  heart. 
Judging  of  the  quality  of  the  education  by  the  allowance  made  to  the 
masters,  it  cannot  well  he  otherwise ;  indeed,  it  has  been  justly  ohserved 
by  a  native  writer^  **  the  masters,  on  the  whole,  are  worse  paid  than  the 
shepherd  and  goatherd ;  for  their  average  pay  ranges  between  two  and 
five  louis  d'or  a  year." 

Neufchatei.. — The  king  of  Prussia  has  assigned  an  asoual  sum  of 
9000  dollars  (14002.)  towards  improving,  as  well  as  diffusing  national  ed- 
ucation in  this  principality.  The  rescript,  which  announces  this  grant,  is 
drawn  up  in  a  spirit,  which  evinces  the  royal  benefactor  to  be  an  enlight- 
ened, as  well  as  a  generous  prince. 

Geneva.  —  It  is  intended  to  appoint  an  inspector-general  of  the  canto- 
nal seminaries,  and  to  assign  the  duties  of  the  office  to  some  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  experienced  in  the  science  of  education.  The  boards  for  superin- 
tending the  schools  at  Vilette  and  Pressy  have  made  a  very  favorable  re- 
port of  their  progress  during  the  year  1831,  and  it  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  Uiem,  that 
the  whole  expense  of  medicines  for  both  institutions  should  not  have  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  nine  shillings  /  The  total  expense  of  the  two  schooU 
has  been  23,4061. 10».—  Lundon  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 

A  plan  is  now  proposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  University 
in  Switzerland.  Six  of  the  largest  cantons  have  offered  to  aid  in  thui 
plan.    Berne  and  Zurich  contend  for  the  honor  of  its  location. 

Unitbrsities  in  Spain. 

A  twelvemonth  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Universities  were 
closed,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  they  will  continue  shut  during  the 
present  year.    (18th  April,  1832.) 

Two  years  ago  the  number  of  the  students  in  the  fifteen  Spanish  univer- 
sities was  9900 ;  but  more  than  one  half  of  them  were  resident  in  the  four 
oldest  of  those  universities :  namely  in  Valencia^  1550 ;  in  VaUadolid^ 
1^0;  Saraeoza^  1165;  and  in  Santiago  1050.  At  that  time  the  163  col- 
leffes  and  high-schools  educated  about  3800  youths ;  and  the  number 
01  civic  and  elementary  schools  exceeded  19,000. — London  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education. 

Education  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  there  are  between  80,000 
and  90,000  pemoos  over  six  years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to  read  in  any 
laagiiage* 
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NOTICES. 

A  Compendium  of  Astronomy,  Intended  to  simplify  tind  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  Science,  and  give  a  Concise  View  of  the  Motions  and  As- 
pects of  the  Great  Heavenly  Luminaries.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Common 
Schools,  as  well  as  higher  Seminsries.  By  John  Vose,  A.  M.,  Late  Prin- 
cipal of  Pembroke  Academy,  N.  H. ;  and  Author  of  a  hirffer  work  oa 
Astronomy.  **  Creation,  of  Archangels  is  the  theme." — Dm  xouiie.  Bos- 
ton :  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.    l^o.  pp.  180. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  objects  and  genersi 
character.  It  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  to  deserve  confi* 
dence  for  its  accuracy.  Some  of  its  illustrations  are  novel  as  well  as  interesting, 
for  an  elementary  book,  and  the  cats  are  well  chosen.  We  regret  that  they  are 
not  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  excellent;  and  we 
r^oice  to  see  that  our  elementary  books  of  natural  science  bave  begun  to  recog- 
nise the  Great  First  Cause,  as  well  as  the  immediate  and  second  causes  of  the 
wonders  they  describe.  We  think  this  book  is  well  adapted  to  high  schools. 
We  do  not  however  find  that  simplicity  which  the  author  claims,  nor  do  we  think 
it  is  Boiled  to  oommon  schools,  or  to  younger  pupils. 

On  Teaching  Penmanship,  addressed  to  Parents,  School  Committees 
and  Teachers.  Bv  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Con- 
struction of  School-houses.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  Col  man  &  Holden,8?o. 
pp.  24. 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  and  some  novel  views  on  the  general 
mode  of  teaching  Penmanship.  It  has  also  a  merit  not  so  common  as  It  should  be 
in  books  on  education,  of  being  almost  exclusively  practical.  So  far  as  our 
opinion  may  aid  its  circulation,  we  need  only  say  that  we  should  be  glad  to  trans- 
fer a  large  part  of  it  to  our  own  pages,  if  our  limits  would  permit 

Easy  Lessons  for  Learning  French,  selected  from  Approved  Authors. 
Boston  :  Allen  &  Ticknor.    18mo.  pp.  101. 

We  believe  there  is  no  better  mode  of  rendering  the  study  of  a  language  easy, 
than  by  means  of  interesting  narratives  in  a  simple  style,  which  will  pay  the 
yooDg  leanier  ibr  his  trouble  as  he  goes  on.  This  work  appears  to  us  better 
adapted  to  this  object,  with  very  young  pupils,  than  any  we  have  seen. 

First  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History,  being  Part  First  of  a  Key  to  His- 
tory. By  Elizabeth  P.  Pea  son  y.    Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray  &,  Co.  ^ 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  aid  pupils  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his- 
toiT,  by  a  series  of  questions,  on  origiual  works,  arrauf^ed  in  chronological  order. 
it  IS  designed  to  form  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  most  valuable  histoiians  of  a 
particular  country  and  period,  embracing  the  points  most  important  to  the  learn- 
er, and  thus  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  meagre  abridgements,  which  rarely 
giro  any  distinct  ideas  of  the  events  which  they  notice.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  general  plan  for  those  whose  circumstances  permit  of  an  extended  cour:^  of 
history  ;  and  we  question  whether  a  thorooah  course  of  this  kind,  would  not  be 
frr  more  useful  in  our  female  schools,  than  Uie  superficial  glance  at  a  multitude 
of  sciences  which  has  been  too  often  attempted.  This  work  will  also  be  valuable 
as  an  aid  in  reviewing  the  subject,  far  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  it, 
as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  tyro. 

A  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Common  Schools.  Being  an  Abstract  of  a 
Coone  of  Lectures  on  School  Teachii^.    By  £..DAvi8y  A.  ^L^  Principal 
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of  Westfield  Academy.    Brookfield  ;  E.  Merriam  &,  Co.  1833.  18mo. 
pp.  98. 

This  appears  to  be  an  abstract  of  %  course  of  ten  lectures,  oo  the^duties  of 
teachers,  and  on  improved  inelhods  of  instruction.  The  ninth  lecture  coiiipiises 
fifteen  pajj^es  of  good  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  an  eminent  teacher  for  his  owe 
use.  They  constitute  in  our  view  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  For 
though  it  contains  nothing  which  is  useless,  it  certainly  is  far  from  having  much 
originality  to  recommend  it.  It  professes,  however,  to  be  a  compilation,  and  is 
principally  made  up  of  quotations  from  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.  Lecture  IV. 
has  something  more  in  its  favor ;  it  is  original. 

Were  not  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping  within  the  reach  and  means  of 
every  teacher  —  although  Mr  Davis  thinks  otherwise  —  we  could  cheerfully 
recommend  this  to  their  notice,  as  containing  much  that  is  valuable,  in  simple, 
chaste,  and  appropriate  language. 

Barnum's  Blemxntart  Books. 

.  The  Child's  First,  Second  and  Third  Book,  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  con- 
nected with  Writing,  Numeration,  Mensuration,  and  the  use  of  Maps.  Be- 
ing an  Easy  Introduction  to  Geography  and  Arithmetic. — The  First  Book 
of  Geography,  conne.cted  with  Spelling,  Reading  and  Wridng,  for  Schools 
and  Families.    Boston :  Carter,  Ilendee  &  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  Elementary  Books  written  by  Mr  H.  L.  Bamum.  The  First 
Book  is  a  collection  of  pictures  and  words,  with  the  objectionable  plan  of  pre- 
senting them  thus  eaily  in  capital  letters.  It  differs  Irom  older  books  uf  the 
kind  chiefly  in  connecting  the  lessons  by  means  of  conversation.  The  Second 
Book  counei^ts  writing  with  spelling ;  a  plan  which  isquito  useful, and  which  would 
be  more  so  in  our  opinion,  if  the  words  which  are  spelt  should  be  written,  in  place 
of  unmeaning  marks  and  syllables.  The  Third  Book  introduces  words  to  be  writ*> 
ten,  and  combines  Arithmetic  and  Geography  very  simply  and  naturally  with 
the  series  ot  lessons.  The  Fourth  Book  in  connection  with  the  third,  is  one  of  the 
best  introductions  to  Geography  we  have  seen  ;  and  revives  the  valuable  method 
of  examination,  which  Isold,  indeed,  but  too  much  negle<ited,  of  using  blank  maps. 

The  plan  of  this  series  of  works  i^  in  some  points  novel  and  interestin{(;  and 
we  think  the  two  last  contain  decided  improvements.  But  we  think  the  author 
often  mist»kes  trifling  for  simplicity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently 
presents  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  children  as  unnatural  as  the  pompoms 
speeches  in  some  books  of  history.  There  is  also  a  negligence  of  language  in 
some  cases,  which  is  not  admissible  in  a  child's  book.  We  can  find  no  apology 
for  this  fault  in  another,  (even  more  serious  in  our  opinion)  which  the  author 
Svows,  when  he  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Third  Book,  that  a  work  designed  to 
give  children  their  first  impressions  **  was  written  as  fast  as  the  compositors  could 
set  it  up  !**  We  hope  that  such  parts  as  are  thus  neglected,  may  not  cmly  be 
revised,  but  re-written;  and  we  trust  that  with  such  attention,  these  works  will 
aid  in  improving  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  Mother's  Magazine. 

■  A  new  periodical  has  been  commenced  under  this  title  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
each  number  to  consist  of  eighteen  pages,  at  $1  a  year.  It  is  to  be  edited 
by  Mrs  A.  G.  Whittlesey  of  that  place,  and  contributions  are  promised  by 
many  individuals  of  high  respectability.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  a  peri- 
odical embracing  the  wide  range  of  topics  proposed,  well  executed,  and 
brought  home  to  the  mothers  of  our  country,  the  educators  of  its  future 
citizens  and  rulers. 


Correction.  We  were  so  much  interested  in  the  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Stu- 
dent,*' that  we  did  not  observe  that  ih^prrface  Is  merely  designed  as  recom- 
mandatory,  tnd  that  Pras.  I^ord  is  not  the  author. 
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Art.  I. —  On  the  Utility  of  Visible  Illustrations. 

A  Lecture  prepared  for  ike  American  InMule  q/  Intiruction^ 

By  Walter  R.  Jobitsom. 

TuE  advantage  of  instruction  of  that  kind  which  modern  meth- 
ods impart,  above  that  which  prevailed  when  learning  dwelt  chief- 
ly in  the  closet  and  the  cloister,  is,  that  it  substitutes  the  assurance 
of  demonstration  for  the  blind  assent  of  the  will,  to  abstract  pro- 
positions. But  this  is  not  the  only  superiority  of  the  modem  plan 
of  coDveyinc:  information.  It  likewise  eives  to  those  demonstra- 
tions, the  vivid  form  of  sensible  illustrations,  either  simultaneously 
with  the  demonstration  itself,  or  even  previously  to  the  statement 
of  any  general  principles  concerning  the  subject. 

The  employment  of  our  various  means  of  demonstration  in- 
volves, in  general,  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight.  The  eye  of 
the  auditor  is  coosequendy  a  chief  coadjutor  in  the  labor  of  in- 
struction. It  is  that  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  reach  every 
intellect.  It  is  the  medium  which  conveys  delight  to  the  soul, 
while  it  fixes  the  conviction  of  truth  on  the  understanding.  It  is 
the  instrument  with  which  the. mind  not  only  grasps  and  takes  up, 
but  also  holds  fast,  while  she  rivets  together  into  a  consistent  whole, 
the  separate  links  in  her  longest  chains  of  reasoning.  And  though 
from  the  nature  of  our  subjects,  or  from  the  limited  means  of  pro- 
curing the  instruments  for  this  kind  of  illustrations,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  forego  some  part  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
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procure,  yet  it  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  as  among  the  auspicious 
circumstances  of  the  age,  that  truth  now  so  frequently  presents  her- 
self to  the  student  under  the  attractive  guise  of  visible  demonstra- 
tion, and  actual  experiment. 

This  is  believed  to  be  truly  placed  among  those  improvements 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  which  are  founded  on 
nrincipkf  and  not  on  the  mere  detail  of  individual  practice.  It 
nas  for  its  basis,  the  well  known  mutual  influence  of  the  senses  and 
the  understanding  upon  each  other.  Like  other  principles  of  in- 
struction, it  requires  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  our  race ;  but  this  requisition  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impair  the  validity  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement 
on  the  ancient  methods  of  communicating  knowledge. 

The  truths  of  many  sciences  would  never  reach  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  mankind  except  by  their  connection  with  sensible  illus- 
tration. Hence  it  may  happen  that  he  who  devises  and  applies  a 
new  illustration  of  a  difficult  subject,  though  he  may  not  claim  to 
be  ranked  with  discoverers,  may  justly  demand  the  foremost  honor 
among  itiventors.  Knowledge — that  food  of  the  mind — ^tbat  so- 
lace of  the  soul  —  is  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  multitudes. 
JVew  blades  of  grass  are  made  to  spring  in  the  once  desert  places 
of  the  intellect.  The  benefactor  of  his  race  is  no  longer -content 
with  multiplying  only  the  physical,  the  animal  gratifications  of  his 
fellow  beings.  He  seeks  a  higher  reward ;  he  aspires  to  a  nobler 
distinction.  He  would  awaken  the  curiosity ;  he  would  stimulate 
the  ingenuity ;  he  would  allure  the  senses  from  their  baneful  con- 
nection with  vice  and  folly,  and  fix  them  on  objects  worthy  of  their 
regard,  and  worthy  alike  of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  mind. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  tn* 
ielleciual  ^philosophy,  that  an  elaborate  dissertation  should  be  pre- 
sented to  those  whose  daily  duties  lead  them  to  contemplate  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  prove  the  vast  importance  of  clear  concept- 
ii^ns  respecting  the  elenienis  of  knowledge. 

That  without  such  conceptions  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress must  be  involved  in  more  or  less  uncertainty,  appears  plainly 
inevitable ;  and  that  this  defect  in  early  culture  will  extend  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  individual,  is  a  consequence  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  Severe  struggles  and  long  continued  efforts  may 
in  part  remove  the  difficulties  superinduced  by  early  mismanage- 
ment ;  by  habits  of  loose  and  vague  conjecture ;  by  substituting 
the  empty  imaginings  of  an  unfurnished  mind,  for  the  solid  fruits  of 
active  inquiry.  But  these  endeavors,  it  is  notorious,  are  seldom 
made ;  and  when  made,  they  not  unfrequently  prove  .wholly  un- 
successful. 
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The  clearaess  of  conception  now  referred  to,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  mere  promptitude  with  which  the  memory  may  collect, 
and  the  tongue  may  utter,  the  written  precepts,  the  didactic  for- 
mulas, of  any  science.  Though  accurate  in  themselves,  these  often 
fail  to  convey  any  correspondent  accuracy  to  the  youthful  mind. 
A  great  volubility  of  tongue  in  repeating;  what  has  been  dogmati* 
cally  laid  down  by  the  book  or  the  professor^  li  often  attended  by 
an  utter  heedlessness  in  regard  to  the  true  purport  of  what  is  re- 
peated. And  as  to  the  mutual  relations  between  the  parts  of  a 
complicated  or  abstract  science,  especially  when  left  to  be  inferred 
by  the  student,  they  are  entirely  disregarded.  It  is,  apparently, 
thought  sufficient  that  the  limit  assigned  for  his  exercise  has  been 
reached  ;  that  the  whole  lesson  has  been  repeated  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  in  regard  to  words,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  separate 
truths  embraced  within  its  range.  But  he  does  not  in  fact  compre- 
hend ;  he  only  admits  with  a  passive  acquiescence  some  vague 
general  propositions. 

With  little  to  rouse  the  attention,  less  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  intrinsic  to  the  study  itself,  which  could 
stimulate  voluntary  exertion,  it  is  not  remarkable,*  that  his  mind 
should  become  the  mere  receptacle  of  intellectual  lumber — ^not 
one  article  of  which  he  could  rightfully  call  his  own. 

Facts  and  opinions  thus  stored,  without  ever  being  appropriated^ 
become  the  readiest  material  for  dogmatism  and  pedantry,  and  are 
accordingly  dealt  out  with  a  lavish  band,  when  occasion  requires  a 
display  of  learning.  The  proverbial  deficiency  in  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  of  young  persons  thus  instructed,  must  be  decisive 
against  persevenng  in  a  course  as  hostile  to  sound  learning  as  it  is 
to  pleasure  and  to  usefulness. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  lead  us  directly  to  a  consideration 
of  one  among  the  various  means  by  which  precision  and  perma- 
nency of  knowledge  may  be  substituted  for  the  superficial  and  fleet- 
ing impressions  too  often  resulting  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
instruction.  This  means  we  shall  attempt  to  show  is  a  judicious 
and  legitimate  employment  of  visible  illustrations-  to  convey  the 
truths  of  science,  or  fix  the  remembrance  of  literary  subjects  on  the 
youthful  mind. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  it  will  be  first  in  order  to  show  that 
visible  illustrations  do  in  fact  convey  accurate  conceptions  and  per- 
manent knowledge. 

The  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  point  by  refiirence  to 
certain  departments  of  knowledge  will  next  be  attempted. 

The  time  and  manner  of  employing  this  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion will  then  claim  attention. 

We  may  subsequently  pass  to  the  limitation  of  its  usefulness  by 
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the  nature  of  certain  subjects ;  and  finally,  indicate  divers  abuses 
and  impositions  to  which  the  unguarded  may  be  liable,  from  a  too 
hasty  adoption  of  some  specious  views  of  this  matter. 

Whether  we  consider  vUion  in  its  connection  with  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  human  frame ;  with  the  subtile  mate- 
rial substance^  or  the  not  less  curious  vibratory  action  of  its  sup- 
posed cause ;  with  the  wonderful  developments  in  regard  to  that 
cause  which  recent  investigations  have  produced ;  with  the  infinity 
of  wonders  in  other  branches  of  science  and  art,  with  which  the 
modern  improvements  in  optics  have  made  us  acquainted ;  with 
the  refinement  of  taste  and  the  gratification  of  fancy,  to  which  the 
power  of  sight  was  long  ago  proved  to  niinister  more  than  any  other 
of  the  five  senses ;  or,  above  all,  with  the  commencement,  exten- 
sion, and  confirmation  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  universe 
around  us,  and  all  that  it  contains ;  we  shall,  in  each  of  these 
points  of  contemplation,  behold  a  subject,  than  which  philosophy 
presents  none  more  curious,  —  nature,  none  more  truly  delightful. 
It  is  to  the  last  mentioned  vieW'Of  this  matter,  however,  that  our 
present  inquiries  relate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  senses  require  restraint  rather  than  ex- 
citement ;  that  we  are  but  too  prone  to  indulge  their  gratification 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  slumber  in  unwarrantable  apathy.  To 
those  senses  which  minister  to  the  more  bmtal  passions,  this  ob- 
servation is  in  a  degree  applicable.  The  unseasonable  and  the  ex- 
cessive developementof  the  grosser  appetites  is  doubtless  an  evil  to 
be  deplored  by  every  friend  of  morals  and  of  social  order.  But  it 
is  chiefly  to  abuses  of  even  these  senses  that  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  applied.  To  make  the  thoughtless  pursuit  of  pleasure 
take  the  place  of  mental  culture  and  moral  improvement,  is  no  less 
culpable  m  youth,  than  it  is  despicable  in  age.  But  to  cultivate 
any  and  all  of  the  senses  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  extending 
and  beautifying  the  dominions  of  the  intellect,  is  in  every  stage  of 
human  advancetncnt  most  worthy  of  regard  and  commendation. 
And  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  by  employing  the  aid  of  sensible  illus- 
trations, a  deeper  mine  of  mental  wealth  can  eventually  be  opened 
up  to  the  researches  of  man,  or  a  wider  diffusion  given  to  the 
treasures  already  amassed,  who  shall  hesitate  in  the  adoption  of 
means  by  which  so  desirable  a  consummation  may  be  effected  ? 

But  the  illustration  of  truth,  especially  of  a  physical  and  fwhen 
practicable)  of  an  abstract  kind,  by  means  of  visible  representation,  is 
not  defensible  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  is  in  this  case 
more  innocent  and  rational  than  in  that  of  the  other  senses  —  not 
on  the  plea  that  our  sight  is  more  perfect  than  any  other  sense,  or 
that  it  is  the  source  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  our  imagination  —  not 
that  the  grand,  the  novel,  and  the  beautiful  are  principally  revealed 
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to  this  sense,  and  received  through  its  instrumentality  —  nor  yet 
because  the  highest  rational  felicity,  —  that  of  a  re6ned  taste  —  is 
derived  from  the  varied  and  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
sight.  All  these  are  grounds  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
high  privileges  of  our  nature,  and  tend  to  excite  the  liveliest  admi- 
ration. But  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  mind,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  eye  claims  pre-eminence  among  the  available  means' 
of  gaining  and  establishing  all  our  real  knowledge. 

^^  Ad  cures  iardius  res  adveniunt  quam  ad  visutnJ* 

And  let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  eye  is  sometimes  deceived ; 
that  the  records  of  testimony  show  how  uncertain  a  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  perceptions  coming  through  this  organ.  Let  us 
rather  remember  how  unhesitatingly  the  greater  part  of  mankind  de- 
pend on  their  own  eyes,  for  the  highest  assurance,  and  in  the  most 
momentous  of  human  afiairs — how  entirely  common  sense  has 
taught  them  to  regard  this  particular  sense  as  the  very  touchstone 
of  ail  true  conviction. 

LfCt  us  reflect  that  men  in  general,  unsophisticated  by  any  sub- 
tleties of  an  over-strained  logic,  are  no  more  inclined  to  distrust 
their  eyes,  because  they  have  sometimes  met  with  such  a  thing  as 
an  ocular  deception,  than  to  reject  the  evidence  of  taste  or  smell, 
because  these  senses,  when  diseased,  give  indications  different  from 
those  which  they  afford  when  in  health.  Let  it  be  granted,  that 
the  perceptions  of  sight  often  require  to  be  verified  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  other  senses,  and  that  the  faculties  purely  in- 
tellectual do,  in  some  few  cases,  command  for  their  deductions  a 
degree  of  certitude,  seldom  accorded  even  to  the  combined  evidence 
of  the  senses  ;  yet  these  facts  cannot  shake  our  trust  in  the  direct 
and  positive  evidence  afforded  by  the  sense  of  sight.  It  gives  us 
assurance  of  the  presence  of  objects,  so  positive  that  we  seldom 
seek  a  higher  degree  of  conviction  for  the  understanding. 

It  is  true,  that  the  sense  of  touch  is,  especially  in  childhood,  the 
corroborative  proof  to  which  nature,  for  wise  and  useful  purposes, 
early  teaches  the  infant  toresort ;  but  the  matured  faculties  ap- 
prize us  that  it  is  rather  a  childish  propensity  to  wish  everything 
that  comes  within  our  reach,  submitted  to  this  kind  of  examination. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  branches  of  science  the 
most  sublime  and  difficult,  about  which  all  our  knowledge  is  ulti- 
mately referable  to  sight  alone.  Still  we  rest  upon  the  deductions 
made  by  long  trains  of  reasoning  in  these  sciences  with  as  much 
confidence  as  on  those  purely  mathematical  demonstrations,  in  which 
we  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  truth  at  every  step.  I  need  not 
apprize  you,  that  the  science  of  physical  astronomy  stands  fore- 
most, among  those  which  appeal  to  this  single  sense  for  their  dis- 
coveries.    We  have  never  yet  touched  the  stars. 

▼OL.  m.  —  HO.  lu.  9* 
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To  understand  the  importance  of  making  the  right  use  of  the  sens- 
es, and  particularly  of  sight,  subservient  to  the  developement  and 
cultivation  of  mind,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions often  made  on  the  mind  through  a  neglect  to  employ  suitable 
illustrations  to  explain  our  language  to  children.  These  false  im- 
pressions become  the  sources  of  numberless  misfortunes,  — and  ri- 
diculous, or  worse  than  ridiculous  prejudices  are  often  amonc  the 
least  of  their  evil  consequences.  An  erroneous  association  of  ideas 
with  the  terms  which  they  are  taught  to  employ,  is  found  extremely 
difficult  to  eradicate;  or  if  mature  reason  does  ever  succeed  in  sepa- 
rating the  false  from  the  true,  yet  as  a  mere  conviction  of  the  un- 
derstanding is  a  less  operative  principle  than  an  early  habit  of  the 
mind,  the  false  notion  may  still  adhere  to  the  words  with  which  it 
has  become  associated,  and  every  time  the  word  occurs,  a  separate 
effort  of  the  will  may  be  demanded  to  bring  the  truth  into  contact 
with  its  proper  term.  It  is  related  by  a  credible  author*  that  a 
certain  gentleman,  who  in  his  childhood  was  reading  to  his  pious 
mother  something  about  the  patriarchs^  stumbled  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion, and  called  the  word  partridges.  The  good  lady  of  course  set 
him  right  in  \\\s  pronunciation,  hut  not  in  his  conception  of  the 
meaning;  for,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  she  took  no  pains 
to  explain  either  of  the  terms.  Hence,  the  next  time  he  encoun- 
tered the  word  patriarch,  he  again  called  for  assistance,  saying, 
'^  here,  mamma,  here  are  these  queer  fowls  again ;"  and  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  he  aven-ed  that  he  could  not  but  link  the  idea 
of  a  bird,  as  the  first  involuntary  suggestion,  to  the  word  patriarch, 
which  had  thus  puzzled  his  infantile  mind.  Probably  most  persons 
may  find  something  analogous  to  this,  in  regard  to  their  early  con- 
ceptions of  words  and  things,  especially  when  the  former  came 
before  them  for  the  first  time,  unaccompanied  by  the  latter. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  an  exemplification  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  instrument  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  scientific  truth  ; 
but  will  previously  make  a  few  remarks,  which  will  be  found  gene- 
rally applicable  to  them. 

In  almost  every  subject,  capable  of  being  presented  to  the  eye, 
there  are  several  distinct  species  of  illustration,  each  containing 
approximate  developements  of  the  truth  which  we  wish  to  make 
known.  These  are  severally  resorted  to  as  occasion  requires,  or  as 
opportunity  allows.  But  since  they  may  convey  each  its  different 
degree  of  K>rce  and  clearness,  it  should  be  our  aim,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  adopt  that  which  produces  the  highest  assurance,  and  in 
fact  comes  the  nearest  to  an  acliuil  exhibition  of  the  matter  to  be 
demonstrated. 

*  Mrs  Hamilton. 
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Id  all  species  of  illustrations  the  least  general  truth  should  first  be 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  student,  and  those  modes  of  demonstra* 
tion  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  abstractions,  reserved  for  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  progress.  This  is  only  following  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction  ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  the  first  and 
best  period  for  the  application  of  that  important  method  of  intel- 
lectual improvement. 

In  some  cases  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  giving  a  visible  rep- 
resentation of  a  subject  directly,  but  may  have  recourse  to  some  of 
its  analogies,  and  thence  obtain  a  parallel  relation  to  things  capable 
of  being  presented  to  the  eye.  Thus,  we  cannot  exhibit  directly  to 
the  senses,  the  manner  in  which  a  chaise  of  electricity  is  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  a  prime  conductor ;  but  by  the  intervention  of 
motion  produced  in  the  index  of  a  torsion  balance  by  a  small  insulated 
metallic  plane  applied  successively  to  the  different  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  at  each  trial  presented  to  the  index,  the  mode  of  the  distri- 
bution becomes  apparent,  according  to  the  effect  observed  at  each 
application  of  the  plane  to  the  balance. 

With  regard  to  subjects  capable  of  being  illustrattd  by  an  appeal 
to  the  eye  through  certain  representations,  many  are  likewise  sus- 
ceptible of  a  complete  exhibition  to  the  same  sense,  with  all  the 
details  which  science  would  make  known.  In  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  the  most  satisfactor}'  illustration  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  thing  itself  which  we  would  explain.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  complication  of  parts  and  the  intricate  or  concealed 
structure  of  an  object,  it  may  happen  that  more  clearness  will  be 
given  by  well  executed  drawings,  than  even  by  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  an  object  of  this  description. 

Among  the  foremost  subjects  for  visible  illustration  must  be  reck- 
oned the  branches  of  natural  history,  and  the  physical  sciences 
in  their  most  extended  sense.  These  may  in  general  be  illustrated 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods. 

1.  By  the  actual  presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known, — 
with  all  their  natural  circumstances. 

2.  By  the  pfesence  of  the  same  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  in  de- 
tached portions. 

3.  Artificial  models,  having  none  of  the  actual  parts  or  elements 
of  the  original  objects,  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

4.  Graphic  representations,  combining  the  advantages  of  lights, 
shades  and  perspective. 

5.  Outline  figures,  or  mere  diagrams,  in  which  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder  is  required  to  supply  all  except  the  general  feature  of 
the  object  delineated. 

6.  The  relations  of  objects,  in  regard  to  magnitude,  number, 
proportion,  and  efficiency,  may  he  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  mere 
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symbdis,  conveying  only  a  concise  expression  of  the  verbal  propo- 
sitions which  may  be  enunciated  respecting  them. 

Among  the  departments  of  Natural  History,  that  of  Botany  may 
be  illustrated  either  by  an  actual  resort  to  the  fields  and  forests, 
where  the  natural  habits  of  every  vegetable  production  are  seen  un- 
impaired by  any  efforts  of  art ;  or  by  repairing  to  the  garden,  green- 
house, or  nursery,  where  man  has  in  part  divested  the  plant  of  its 
native  wildness.  In  the  former,  and  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  can 
hardly  be  said  to  study  nature  by  the  help  of  illustrations.  We 
rather  contemplate,  at  original  sources,  the  truths  inherent  in  her 
plan,  as  they  stand  unveiled  to  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  the 
mind. 

Again,  we  may  pursue  this  science  by  consulting  the  preserved  spe- 
cimens of  an  herbarium,  duly  labelled  and  scientifically  arranged. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  or  the  green-house,-  we  have  an  actual 
presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known,  but  divested  of  several  cir- 
cumstances in  their  original  condition.  Thus  also  the  different  kinds 
of  timber  are  sometimes  formed  into  boxes  in  th6  shape  of  books, 
containing  samples  of  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  roots,  and  seeds. 
The  insects  which  inhabit  or  infest  each,  are  sometimes  added. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  construct  artificial,  but  accurate  models 
of  some  races  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  which  actual  specimens 
cannot  be  easily  preserved.  Thus  the  cryptogamous  class  has  been 
successfully  imitated  in  wax ;  and  the  trade  of  making  artificial 
plants  and  flowers,  so  fruitful  in  unnatural  creations,  so  prone  to 
content  itself  with  pretty  monsters,  might  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, were  a  little  science  added  to  the  skill  which  now  ministers 
chiefly  to  a  depraved  and  frivolous  taste. 
,  If  neither  of  the  above  means  present  themselves,  we  may  ex- 
amine the  colored  figures  which  exhibit  an  intelligible  picture  of 
the  original  plant,  with  the  parts  constituting  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  class,  order,  genus  and  species,  separately  and  con- 
spicuously displayed  ;  and  finally,  we  may  gain  no  inconsiderable 
benefit  from  carefully  inspecting  the  mere  outlines,  without  shading 
or  coloring.  When  colored  figures  are  employed,  the  nature  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  plant  generally  flourishes,  may  easily  be  added, 
and  may  aid  the  student  in  forming  a  vivid  conception  of  its  char- 
acter and  habits. 

The  study  of  animated  nature  may  be  pursued  by  the  aid  of  il- 
lustrations equally  various.  To  visit  the  haunts,  and  observe  mi- 
nutely the  characteristics  of  each  species  is,  however,  a  pleasure 
destined  to  be  enjoyed  by  few,  even  of  the  enthusiastic  cultivators 
of  Natural  History.  Itisonly  men,  who,  like  Wilson  or  Audubon, 
are  willing  to  exchange  the  pent  air  of  cities  for  the  free  cir- 
culation 01  mountains  'and  forests^  and  the  constrained  air  of  fine 
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gentlemen,  for  the  habits  of  a  Boone  or  a  Leatherstocking,  that 
can  expect  to  become  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  instincts  and 
dbpositions,  —  the  persimal  character ^  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,)  of  those  denizens  of  the  forest  which  form  the  subject 
of  zoolc^y.  Nor  b  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  living  habits  of 
an  animal  indispensable  to  a  tolerably  clear  comprehension  of  its 
nature  and  properties.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  several  parts  and 
*  organs,  the  precise  mode  of  action,  and  the  degree  of  dependence 
of  those  parts  on  each  other,  can  hardly  be  exhibited  without  some 
analysis  of  the  specimen ;  —  an  analysis  which  can  be  made  only 
after  the  functions  of  life  have  ceased.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
second  class  of  illustrations  is,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  more 
advantageous  for  giving  certain  kinds  of  information,  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  hence  the  human  frame  is  far  better  understood  from 
an  inspection  after  death,  and  the  practice  of  dissection,  than  it  can 
possibly  be  by  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  living  subject. 
The  class  of  illustrations  in  zoology,  to  which  we  now  refer,  includes 
the  skcletona^  duly  connected  so  as  to  exhibit  the  frame  of  the  an- 
imal ;  the  skinj  prepared  and  stuffed  for  exhibiting  the  exterior 
appearance  when  alive ;  the  internal  organs  injected  with  some 
colored  substance,  to  display  the  several  blood  vessels;  and 
the  muscular  parts,  the  viscera,  or  even  the  whole  bodies  of  some 
classes,  particularly  o(rept\\es,  preserved  inspirits^  and  so  placed  in 
the  containing  vessels  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  specimen.  As  an  example  of  the  striking  effect  of 
specimens  in  comparative  anatomy,  in  aiding  the  imagination,  I  mav 
mention  an  incident  which  fell  under  nnr  observatk>n.  When  a  del- 
egation ofoneof  the  most  savage  of  our  western  tribes,  a  few 
years  since  passed  through  Philadelphia,  they  were  invited  to  visit 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  in  which,  finding  many  of  their  quadruped 
acquaintance,  with  various  implements  of  their  own  warfare,  and  a 
vast  number  of  objects  before  unknown  to  them,  they  were  natu- 
rally much  delighted  with  the  celebrated  establishment,  and  ex- 
pressed, (as  far  as  an  Indian  ever  deigns  to  express  it,)  their  admi- 
ration ofthe  novel  spectacle.  Divers  ejaculations,  and  some  obscure 
signs  of  relaxed  gravity  were  occasionally  observable  during  their 
progress  through  the  rooms,  until  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
hall  where  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  mastodon,  stood  all  at  once 
revealed  to  their  bewildered  senses.  The  awe  which  seemed  to 
come  over  them  now  deprived  their  tongues  of  utterance,  and  held 
their  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  vast,  black,  bony  structure, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  object  of  adoration.  Such,  it  was  said,  their 
tribe  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  mammoth ;  and  as  it  had 
all  their  lives  before  been  merely  a  creature  of  imagination,  or  seen 
only  in  detached  portions,  its  real  bulk  and  proportions  had  proba^ 
biy  never  before  been  adequately  conceived. 
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To  illustrate  the  subject  of  zoology  and  its  kindred  branches, 
when  neither  living,  nor  preserved  specimens  can  be  obtained,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  third  species  of  demonstration  by  purely 
artificial  models.  A  very  accurate  representation  of  every  part  of 
the  human  frame  is  often  formed  in  wax,  or  other  plastic  material, 
and  where  professional  skill  is  not  the  object  of  study,  may  be  quite 
adequate  to  convey  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  use  of  colored  engravings,  in  illustrating  every  department 
of  animated  nature,  is  a  practice  so  general  as  hardly  to  require  a 
mention  of  its  usefulness.  In  the  subdivision  of  ornithology,  our 
own  country  has  produced  a  full  share  of  splendid  performances  of 
this  description.  Indeed,  imitative  art  has  seldom  displayed  more 
briliant  achievements,  than  are  witnessed  in  some  recent  publications 
in  this  branch  of  natural  history. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  superb  work  on  fishes  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  in  England,  by  Mrs  Bowdich,  as  a  highly  finished 
perfoiirmance  of  this  nature,  in  which  every  figure  in  every  copy,  is 
a  real  drawing  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  ichthyologist  herself. 

Linear  representations  of  animals  are  likewise  capable  of  great 
spirit  and  vividness.  A,  few  happy  strokes  of  the  pencil,  will  enable 
the  most  tardy  imagination  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  give  life  to  the 
picture. 

Were  these  remarks  addressed  exclusively  to  a  body  of  natural- 
ists, they  might  seem  altogether  superfluous,  since  they  must  be 
familiar  with  all  the  modes  of  representation  above  alluded  to. 

They  must  likewise  be  assured  that  the  insect  tribes,  in  all  their 
varied^  Protean,  and  questionable  shapes,  are  susceptible  of  numer- 
ous kinds  of  representation ;  that  shells  may  be  examined  on  the 
sea-shore  and  the  margins  of  rivers,  —  or  in  cabinets,  under  scienti- 
fic arrangement;  but  that  the  art  of  the  engraver,  with  that  of 
the  painter  in  water  colors,  may  almost  supply  the  necessity  of 
such  recourse.  The  fossil  remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  beings, 
which  constitute  so  remarkable  an  ingredient  in  the  exterior  crust  of 
our  globe  must  be  viewed  at  original  sources,  —  must  be  seen  in 
their  actual  position  in  the  deep  laid  strata  —  if  we  would  realize 
the  full  force  of  the  truths  which  they  silently  utter.  We  must 
look  with  our  own  eyes,  upon  those  relics  of  countless  generations 
of  animated  beings,  now  wholly  extinct,  which,  at  various  periods, 
have  covered  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  in  succession,  been 
overspread  by  a  hundred  thick  deposites  of  earthy  matter.  We 
must  observe  how  each  fresh  layer  became,  by  the  obviously  slow 
action  of  untold  geological  ages,  converted  into  impervious  rocks ; 
we  roust  mark  the  exact  lineaments,  that  stand  forth  from  the  solid 
marble ;  must  note  the  figures  of  those  sighdess  eyeballs  which 
gkure  in  millions  from  out  the  dark  and  threatening  masses,  over 
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our  heads,  as  we  venture  down  into  the  chasms  and  water  courses, 
where  these  truths,  touching  the  primeval  condition  and  the  numer- 
ous changes  of  our  globe,  are  now  and  then  accidentally  revealed. 

To  be  a  geologist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  these  and  ma- 
ny other  similar  facts  must  be  examined  at  original  sources.  But 
all  cannot  make  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  nature ; 
and  if  they  could,  all  would  not  profit  by  the  journey.  The 
greater  number  must  be  content  to  admire  the  relics  brought 
thence  by  her  more  zealous  votaries ;  and  must  take  upon  credit 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  where  they  have  asserted.  As  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  relics,  all  may  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  each 
may,  if  he  see  fit,  make  himself,  according  to  his  disposition,  either 
merry  or  wroth  with  another's  opinions  about  osteological  disiinc" 
iions. 

The  second  kind  of  fossil  and  geological  illustrations  consists 
therefore  in  specimens  or  fragments  of  the  several  strata  to  be  ex- 
plained, arranged  under  appropriate  classes  with  the  locality  attach- 
ed to  each,  and  with  the  organic  remains  designated  by  names, 
assigned  to  them  by  naturalists.  But  some  species  of  these  curious 
objects  are  too  rare  to  be  generally  found  in  the  most  exten- 
sive cabinets,  and  recourse  is  accordingly  had  to  models  or  casts  in 
plaister,  clay,  or  other  plastib  materials,  duly  colored,  to  represent 
some  real  specimen  to  which  the  modeller  has  access.  A  small 
but  interesting  treatise  on  American  irilobites,  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous casts  of  this  nature,  has  recently  been  published  by  a  gen- 
tleman* of  Philadelphia,  and  may  illustrate  the  foregoing  remark. 

The  fourth  kind  of  illustrations,  that  of  shaded  and  colored 
figures,  for  maps  and  sections  of  country,  appears  almost  indispen- 
sable to  every  course  of  instruction  in  this  department.  Without 
them,  not  only  the  varieties  of  mineralogical  elements,  composing 
the  different  beds,  would  soon  become  confounded  together  in  the 
mhid  of  the  auditors  ;  but  the  relative  situations  of  geological  se- 
ries, —  the  displacement  of  strata,  —  the  results  of  recent  deposites 
of  matter,  over  surfaces  formerly  upheaved,  —  the  different  positions 
of  conformable  and  unconformable  rocks,  with  numerous  other  facts 
and  principles  in  this  engaging  science  —  would  be  nearly  unintel- 
ligible. 

As  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  engravings  to  elucidate  fossil 
Geology,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  splendid  works  of  M.  M.  Cuvier, 
and  Brogniart,  —  monuments  at  once  of  their  author's  talents  and 
industry,  and  of  nature's  ancient,  inexhaustible  variety  of  organic 
productions. 

What  has  just  been   stated  respecting  Geology    may  be  ap- 

■ 

*  Dr  Jacob  Green,  Prof,  of  Chemutry  in  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  Philadelphia 
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plied  with  slight  variations  to  the  kindred  science  of  mineralogy. 
1.  Minerals  may  be  examined  in  their  natural  localities^  or  subjected 
to  careful  analogies.  2.  The  whole  mineral  kingdom  may  be  dis- 
played by  well  chosen,  representative  specimens,  each  of  which  may 
speak  in  turn  to  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive,  and  declare  the  charac- 
ter and  relations  of  all  within  its  district  An  incidental  circum- 
stance (that  of  crystallization)  connected  with  the  study  of  miner- 
alogy, is  capable  of  being  delineated  in^  a  manner  fully  intelligible, 
without  the  aid  of  solids.  This  department  of  natural  history 
employs  less  frequently  than  almost  any  other,  the^  aid  of  artificial 
models  and  colored  engravings  ;  both  because  the  actual  specimens 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained,  and  because  the  models  and 
figures  would  fail  to  address  correctly  any  other  sense  than  sight ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  mineralogists  depend  on  the  touch,  the 
odor,  the  hardness  and  the  specific  gravity,  no  less  than  on  the 
color  and  crystalline  form,  in  making  up  their  opinion  of  the 
composition  of  a  mineral. 

If  we  leave  the  range  of  natural  history,  and  ask  what  depend- 
ence other  branches  of  physical  science  place  on  the  aid  of  visible 
demonstration,  the  chemist  will  direct  us  first  to  the-kboratory  of  the 
manufacturer ;  or  to  that  of  the  philosophical  inquirer,  surrounded 
by  his  instruments  of  research.  He  will  next  invite  us  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  illustrative  experiments,  accompanied  by  statements  of  bis 
own,  to  enable  us  to  supply  in  imagination  what  cannot  there  be  pre- 
sented. Should  he  have  occasion  to  describe  a  process,  too  long  to 
be  completed  within  his  hour,  we  shall  even  be  content  to  be  shown 
the  model  of  an  apparatus  by  which  it  is  performed ;  or  he  will  have 
put  in  requisition  the  talents  of  a  draftsman  to  multiply  the  varie- 
ties of  form,  and  strengthen  our  conception  of  what  he  cannot  actually 
exhibit.  If  he  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
pride  of  modem  chemistry  —  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  — -- 
the  matter  will  not  be  simply  stated  in  words ;  we  shall  have 
either  a  linear  diagram,  a  set  of  variously  colored  cubes,  or  a 
Wollaston's  scale  of  equivalents  to  render  all  perfectly  cleur  and 
truly  definite.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  treat  us  to  an  explanation  of 
this  celebrated  doctrine  by  means  of  certain  symbols,  which,  though 
a  little  cabalistic  at  first  sight,  soon  prove  to  be  the  most  concise 
and  beautiful  method,  of  presenting  to  the  eye  a  vast  amount  of 
facts  respecting  chemical  combinations. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  all  the  six  methods  before 
enumerated  find  constant  application.  From  the  woiicsbop  and  the 
manufactory  where  the  principles  of  these  sciences  are  carried  out 
into  full  practical  developement,  to  the  abstract  expression  of  those 
principles  by  help  of  the  numerical,  algebraic,  and  fluxional  symbols, 
we  have  a  series  of  appeals  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  whksh  we  may 
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impress  on  the  understanding  the  great  truths  of  the  science  or  the 
varied  modes  oftheir  appUcation.  Thus,  working  models  or  mova* 
ble  diagrams  constitute  the  second  class  ;  solid  models  or  patterns, 
the  third  ;  perspective  representations,  tlie  fourth ;  and  oudines, 
the  fifth. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  astronomy  as  resting  on  ' 
the  basis  of  observation.  -We  might  go  into  the  walks  of  the  fine  ' 
furts,  and  witness  the  various  means  by  which  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  the  architect  endeavor  to  make  known  their  achievements. 
Here  the  two  former  would  be  found,  appealing  solely  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  taste  through  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  so  far  as  building  assumes  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and  not 
merely  oi  a  useful  trade,  the  same  is  preeminently  true.  Even 
music  makes  at  least  one  most  e&ctual  and  useful  address  to  the 
eye  by  aid  of  the  symbolic  notes,  without  which  many  a  niodern 
performer  would  have  been  lamentably  untuneful. 

A  tnost  valuable  application  of  the  principle  contended  for  is 
found  also,  in  communicating  the  laws  of  elocution ;  the  very  slides 
and  inflections  of  the  voice  have  by  philosophical  masters  of  this  art, 
been  happily  depicted  by  lines  and  characters,  which  furnish  to 
the  eye  something  on  which  it  can  seize,  to  arrest  and  detain  the 
fleeting  modulations  of  sound.  This  enables  us  to  fix  the  laws  of 
utterance  as  regulated  by  construction,  and  especially  to  convey 
definite  ideas  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections  —  one  of  the  most 
difficult  duties,  perhaps,  which  the  rhetorician  has  to  encounter. 

Would  time  allow,  we  might  further  elucidate  and  exemplify  the 
subject  by  a  reference  to  geography,  history,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  nations,  the  mythologies  of  ancient,  and  the  superstitions 
<^  modern  times.  But  scarcely  a  book  in  either  of  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  is  now  put  forth  without  some  evidence  that 
the  principles  above  advanced  have  operated  upon  the  minds  of 
their  authors  ;  nearly  all  are  accompanied  by  some  sort  of  visible 
illustration. 

But  there  will  sometimes  be  found  matters  of  science,  which  we 
cannot  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  To  carry  conviction 
of  their  truth,  or  even  a  conception  of  their  possibility,  we  must  in 
the  absence  of  actual  ocular  demonstration,  adopt  an  analogous 
fact,  or  principle.  A  case  has  sometimes  been  supposed  of  an  in- 
habitant of  the  tropics,  who  should  be  told  that  in  other  climates, 
water  itself,  that  proverbially  fugitive  substance,  was  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  in  a  compact,  solid  state,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  numerous  purposes  of  impenetrable  masses.  That  in  this 
state,  it  forms  the  continuous  bridges  of  mighty  rivers  —  the  cem- 
med  splendor  of  the  forest  scene  —  the  roofs  of  cabins  for  barba- 
rous tribes  —  the  walls  of  palaces  for  fanciful  monarchs  —  and  a 
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vast  winding-sheet  for  all  the  glories  of  a  departed  year.  How 
strong,  it  is  said,  must  be  his  faith,  to  give  credit  to  assertions  so 
apparently  absurd ;  and  bow  should  we  overcome  his  incredu- 
lity ?  How,  but  by  recalling  to  his  mind  some  analogous  change 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  particularly  such  as  might  result 
from  a  reduction  of  temperature.  Should  he  ever  have  seen  a 
saturated  solution  of  any  chemical  substance,  depositing  its  crys- 
taline  masses  over  the  surface  of  a  cooling  liquid,  his  unbelief 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  supposed  fable  of  solidified  water  assume 
the  air  of  a  possible  truth.  We  may  liowever  remark,  that  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  or  Chemistry,  or  both  combined,  would  enable  us  to 
put  this  doubt  at  rest  in  any  climate ;  as  there  is  none  so  hot  as  to 
prevent  the  success  of  those  frigorific  experiments,  which  you  need 
not  to  be  informed,  both  sciences  are  capable  of  exhibiting. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  common  practice  to  delay  the.  exhibition  of 
facts  admitting  visible  illustration,  until  a  late  period  in  youthiul  ed- 
ucation, and  to  detain  the  mind  from  a  full  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  about  which  principles  in  science  have  been 
enunciated  by  the  learned,  under  a  belief  that  the  general  laws 
could  not  thus  early  be  comprehended.  Yet  we  find  attempts 
made  to  ui^e  upon  the  youthful,  and  even  upon  the  infant  mind 
those  very  laws,  or  others  more  abstruse,  which  it  is  deemed  pre- 
mature to  exhibit  in  actual  existence,  in  the  economy  and  operations 
of  nature. 

It  is  probably  found  easier  for  those  who  profess  to  teach  the 
branches  to  which  we  now  refer,  to  discourse  with  apparent  learning 
about  principles^  than  to  exhibit,  explain,  or  even  understand,  how 
these  principles  are  applied  in  any  given  actual  illustration.  Hence 
the  practical  benefit  to  learners,  is  sacrificed  to  the  love  or  the 
affection  in  teachers  of  being  |)rofound  in  abstractions. 

In  most  departments  of  physical  knowledge,  the  reverse  of  the 
course  just  stated  may  be  very  successfully  adopted.  The  factSj 
and  the  more  simple  lawsy  of  each  science,  may  be  early  made  fa^ 
miliar,  by  their  actual  presence  before  the  student,  or  by  the  best 
illustration  which  we  can  command,  while  the  mathematical,  or 
other  general  laws,  may  be  reserved  until  the  habits  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  of  generalization,  have  begun  to  be  formed. 

To  certain  subjects,  we  readily  admit,  the  mode  ol  illustration 
now  advocated  is  not  applicable.  Or  if  we  attempt  to  make  the 
application,  we  shall  not  only  fail  of  rendering  the  subject  more 
clear,  but  shall  almost  certainly  obscure  or  degrade  it.  Of  this 
kind  are  those  questions  which  respect  immateiial  essences,  their 
nature,  relations,  and  mode  of  existence.  The  attempt  to  illustrate 
ethical  and  theological  subjects  by  visible  representations,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  proved  in  most  cases  abortive,  or  to  have  utterly 
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failed  of  its  aim,  if  we  admit  that  aim  to  have  been  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth.  The  conceptions  of  an  individual  mind  on  suDJects 
of  ibis  nature  may  doubtless  be  most  vividly  set  before  the  eye, 
by  visible  representations.  There  was  a  perioa  in  literature, 
when  most  of  the  productions  exhibited  on  the  stage  were  founded 
on  the  legends  respecting  saints,  angels  and  demons ;  and  the  actual 
representation  is  said  to  have  corresponded  admirably  with  the  e:^- 
travagance  of  conception,  in  which  their  authors  indulged. 

But  the  uniform  tendency  is,  to  degrade  whatever  noble  attri- 
butes are  sought  to  be  embodied,  and  to  introduce  groveling  and 
unworthy  notions  of  the  object  of  homage.  The  result  is,  a  constant 
falling  away  to  some  species  of  idolatry  —  a  substitution  of  some 
creature  of  .sense,  or  at  best  some  physical  creation  of  the  brain,  for 
the  true  object  of  rational  adoration. 

Questions  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  science  are  seldom  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  visible  representation  ;  because 
mind  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  such  science  as  well  as  its  fac- 
ulties, is  by  nature  wholly  invisible. 

'  The  pencil  has  sometimes  attempted  to  shadow  forth  certain 
states  of  mind,  and  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  by  the  representa- 
tion of  human  forms  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  which  those  feelings 
or  states  of  mind  naturally  induce.  Thus  Melancholy^  with  her 
pensive  air  —  **  her  eye  upraised,  as  one  inspired ;"  —  Hope^  with 
her  smile  of  anticipated  joy  —  turned  on  vacancy ;  —  Devotion^  in 
her  meek  and  suppliant  attitude  ;  —  Imagination^  with  her  rolling, 
frenzied  eye; — Fear,  with  herblanched  cheek  and  quivering  lip ; — 
OMcfty,wiih  her  dark  frown  and  stern  regard  that  gloats  on  blood; — 
these,  and  innumerable  other  personifications  of  the  passions  or  clis-^ 
positions  of  our  race  have  been  portrayed  on  the  canvas,  or  stood 
forth  from  beneath  the  sculptor's  chisel.  But  the  misconstruction 
to  which  representations  of  this  nature  are  liable,  and  which  will 
perhaps  forever  prevent  the  success  of  attempts  to  generalize  the 
passions,  indicates  that  the  imitative  art  has  strayed  from  its  due 
sphere,  and  that  its  labors  should  be  bestowed  on  real  rather  than 
allegork^al  subjects  ;  on  things  that  address  the  eye,  and  not  on 
thing$  unseen. 

Hence,  thoirgh  the  abstract  branches  of  science  demand  all  pos- 
sible elucidation,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  it  from  sources  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  established  ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  atten^pt  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  definite  ideas, 
by  means  which  must  inevitably  render  them  confused. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  subjects  which  do  not  submit  in 
any  ibrm  to  the  test  of  inspection,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  long- 
est and  most  unprofitable  disputes  among  mankind.  It  is  the  class 
which  for  ages  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  the  subtle,  and  to  this 
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day  \%  as  near  being  decided  to  universal  satisfaction,  as  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  first  made  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Besides  attempting  to  apply  visible  illustration  to  subjects  in 
which  its  only  effect  could  be  to  mislead,  there  is  some  danger 
that  persons,  who  are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the  value  of  the 
various  means  and  methods  designed  for  this  end,  should  be  cajoled 
into  a  belief  that  everything  which  bears  the  name  of  apparatus,  or 
visible  representation,  is  valuable,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  spurious  articles  professing  to  be  designed  for  illustrating  the 
sciences,  may  also  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
but  little  opportunity  for  examination  or  inquiry ;  Und  they  may  be 
induced  to  lavish  valuable  pecuniary  means  on  objects  utterly 
worthless. 

If  the  advocates  of  popular  instruction  intend  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  by  demonstrating  the  truths  of  science,  policy 
and  duty  would  seem  to  require  that  in  selecting  the  means  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  efficacy.  The  cause  we 
advocate  may  therefore  be  in  some  instances  retarded,  or  actually 
obstructed,  by  the  very  implements  of  which  the  professed  object 
is  to  advance  it. 

In  a  zeal  for  copiousness  of  illustration,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
implements  and  methods  of  elucidation  are  sometimes  adopted, 
which,  far  from  being  the  best  that  might  be  found,  are  but  little,  if 
at  all,  superior  to  verbal  explanations.  The  cause  of  knowledge  is 
actually  retarded  by  frivolous  and  futile  attempts  to  give,  by  any 
visible  means,  an  appearance  of  exactness  and  demonstration  to 
a  subject  v^hich  is  confessedly  level  to  all  capacities,  without  any 
other  explanation  than  a  simple  statement  in  plain  and  familiar 
language. 


Art.  IL — On  the  Appropriate  Use  op  the  Bible  in 

Common   Education. 

^  Essay  prepared  for  the  American  lAfceunij 

Bt  Thomas  Smith  Grimke. 

Every  question,  which  respects  influences,  that  act  on  the  com- 
munity at  large,  iff  of  immense  consequence  in  our  age,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  country.  We  readily  comprehend,  that,  in  Europe, 
such  matters  would  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  apprehension  by 
government,  and  indeed  by  all  in  Church  and  State,  who  are 
attached  by  interest,  prejudice  and  fear  to  existing  forms  and  insti- 
tutions.    But  in  our  cpuntry,  where  religious  bigotry  and  super- 
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stition,  political  tyranny  and  persecution  are  unknown  ;  where  tlie 
people  are^  and  own,  and  do  everything,  the  progress  of  society  is 
among  the  greatest  of  popular  interests,  among  the  highest  of  popular 
duties.  The  advancement  of  society  in  religion,  —  pure,  humble, 
enlightened  ;  in  knowledge  —  practical,  useful,  benevolent ;  is  then 
an  obligation  laid  upon  every  man  by  the  constitution  of  our  state  of 
society  ;  and  aboVe  all,  on  those  whom  God  has  endued  with  talents, 
has  blessed  with  opportunities  for  their  cultivation,  and  has  honored 
with  the  authority  of  public  stations,  or  the  influence  of  private  ex- 
ample. To  be  insensible  to  these  truths,  is  not  to  realize  that  every 
man,  however  elevated  or  lowly,  is  one  of  the  people,  and  that  he 
has  duties  to  perform  to  all  the  rest  —  duties  commensurate  with  his 
capacity  and  means.  To  educate  the  people  then,  is  the  great  duty 
which  is  laid  upon  every  one ;  for  it  is  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  of  all  the  instruments  which  can  be  employed  to  carry  for- 
ward the  ad^-ancement  of  society  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  as  the 
fountains  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Education  being  then  of  such  vast  importance,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous that,  as  common  education  is  all  that  the  great  majority  ever 
attain,  it  cannot  too  deeply  interest  us.  Nor  is  it  less  manifest 
that;  of  all  seminaries  of  instruction,  common  schools  surpass  all 
others,  in  actual  value,  both  present  and  prospective.  So  far  in- 
deed do  I  regard  them  as  excelling  all  others,  in  the  necessity  for 
their  existence  and  the  momentous  character  of  their  influence, 
that  were  the  alternative  presented  of  a  complete,  universal  system 
of  common  schools,  without  Universities,  Colleges,  and  scientific 
and  literary  Academies,  or  the  reverse,  these  without  those,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  choose  those,  and  lose  all  of  these. 
And  I  should  do  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  those  were  incom- 
parably more  valuable  to  the  people,  but  on  the  farther  ground, 
that  the  school  system  would  produce  the  College  system  more 
rapidly,  extensively  and  effectually,  than  this  could  produce  that. 
The  College  system  has  been  at  work  for  centuries,  and  has  never 
yet  produced  the  school  system,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  most  remarkable  illustration^f  the  school  system,  furnished  by 
modern  countries,  (for  who  on  such  a  question  would  wander  into 
antiquity)  is  to  be  found  in  New  Eneland  ;  and  there  the  School 
system  is  the  basis  of  all  thejr  institutions,  civil  and  political,  literary 
and  religious.  Their  school  system  has  made  them  the  freest,  happi- 
est and  most  enlightened  community  that  ever  existed.  Their 
Colleges  have  not,  and  never  could  have,  accomplished  it  alone. 

[  regard  the  school  system  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  our  country ;  and  proceed  to  consider  how  the  Bible  can 
be  most  appropriately  used  as  a  part  of  the  system.  The  mode  of 
stating  the  subject  concedes  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  adopted  into 
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the  general  scheme,  as  an  important  branch  of  it.  Whilst  the  value 
of  the  instrument  is  admitted,  the  most  skilful  and  effectual  mode 
of  employing  it  is  suggested  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  important  in- 
quiry. I  shall  endeavor  to  remove  the  doubt,  and  satisfy  the  in- 
quiry. 

If  the  same  question  respected  any  other  text  book  employed 
in  a  course  of  instruction,  ''  How  can  it  be  most  appropriately 
used  ?''  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tion which  the  book  itself  bears  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  in 
knowledge  and  virtue  ?  Now,  no  other  book  stands  in  so  many 
and  so  important  connections,  with  the  advancement  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society.  It  relates  to  man  both  in  time  and  eter- 
nity, in  public  and  private  life,  in  every  station  of  duty  and  useful- 
ness, amidst  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  happiness  and  misery, 
of  prosperity  and  adversity.  It  applies  to  him  universally,  whether 
we  consider  the  enlightenment  of  his  conscience,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  his  understanding,  the  cultivation  of  his  affections,  or  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Shall  we  not  then  employ  it,  as  we 
employ  other  valuable  works  for  the  instruction  of  the  young? 
Assuredly  this  must  be  the  right  course. 

First,  j-  Let  us  then  bring  the  Bible  to  bear  upon  the  memory. 
I  regard  the  scriptures,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  the  Gram- 
mar OF  Ai<L  EDI] RATION.  It  is  to  the  dutics,  business,  and  pleas- 
ures of  life,  what  a  grammar  is  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  a  lan- 
guage. A  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  its  grammar  is 
indispensable  to  rapid  ,and  efficient  progress :  and  the  first  step  is 
to  treasure  up  in  the  memory  its  peculiar  and  important  elements. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Bible.  Regarding  it  as  the  only 
safe  and  genuine  text  book  of  duty  and  usefulness,!  hold  it  to  be 
clear  that  it  ought  to  be  a  daily  exercise  in  common  schools  to 
commit  some  portions  of  it  to  memory.  The  simplicity  and  pe- 
culiarity of  the  style,  aided  by  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses, 
render  it  decidedly  easier  than  to  commit  any  other  species  of 
prose.  If  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  and  ready  recollection  of 
the  elements  of  his  text  books  be  valuable  to  the  statesman  and 
lawyer,  the  physician  and  scholar,  must  not  the  same  be  equally 
true  of  the  Christian,  and  indeed  still  more  so,  as  he  has  at  stake  in- 
terests so  much  more  important  ?  To  illustrate ;  who  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  speak  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  without  being  sensible  how  great  would 
have  been  the  acquisition  to  have  known  it  by  heart?  I  regard 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  would  therefore  have  it  committed  to  memory  entire ;  and 
how  easily  and  speedily  this  could  be  done,  is  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  the  879  verses  at  the  rate  of  only  ten  verses  per  day. 
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would  occupy  88  days ;  but  allowing  one  day  of  every  week  for 
reviewing,  and  four  days  for  regular  lessons,  the  whole  could  be 
accomplished  in  twenty  two  weeks.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  of 
the  four  gospels,  containing  3781  verses,  would  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  two  years,  allowing  fifteen  verses  as  the  average  lesson, 
throughout  the  whole  period « taking  four  days  to  each  week  and 
thirtynine  study  weeks,  or  156  study  days  to  each  year,  thus  ex* 
eluding  one  day  for  reviewing,  one  for  holiday,  and  one  as  the 
Sabbath,  and  laying  aside  thirteen  weeks  for  vacation.  Add  a 
half  year  more,  and  in  two  years  and  six  months,  the  Gospels, 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  be  acquired. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such  an  acquisition  to  the  memory 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  1  take  for  granted,  of  course,  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  would  not  be  permanently  retained,  but  the 
most  important  and  interesting  passages  would  be  preserved  entire  ; 
such  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  prodigal  son,  the  good  Samaritan, 
&c,  be.  Can  any  Christian  possibly  doubt  the  value  of  such  an 
acquisition,  under  all  the  possible  circumstances  of  life  ?  1  feel  as- 
sured that  every  sensible  man,  though  not  a  professing  Christian, 
will  not  question  it,  if  he  is  impartial  and  candid  enough  to  admire 
the  beauiy  of  holiness,  the  dignity  of  a  religious  life,  and  the  use- 
fulness 01  Christian  virtues. 

Second. — Having  thus  stored  the  memory,  and  even  during 
the  same  |)eriod  of  time,  we  may  employ  the  scriptures  advanta- 
geously in  their  first  great  relation  to  man,  viz.  as  a  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  These  are  among  the  safeguards  of 
duty,  and  among  the  incentives  to  usefulness.  To  cherish,  devel- 
ope,  refine  and  strengthen  them,  on  the  Christian  model,  is  surely 
the  dictate  of  Christian  love,  duty,  and  wisdom.  And  how  can 
this  best  be  accomplished  }  It  seems  to  me,  by  illustrating  all  the 
affections  by  familiar  anecdotes  taken  from  the  lives  of  Christians, 
children  and  youth,  men  and  women.  We  have  text  books  of 
Chemistry,  Geometry,  Logic,  and  Mathematics,  and  why  should 
we  not  have  a  "  Scripture  Text  book  of  the  Affections," 
full  of  such  illustrations?  The  man  who  should  prepare  such  a 
work,  in  simple,  plain  language,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
would  be  a  Christian  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  would  himself 
exemplify  in  such  a  deed,  the  great  Christian  law  of  love.  Let  us 
take,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  such  a  collection,  the  single 
text,  "  love  your  enemies."  Who  is  not  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  counteracting  steadily  and  carefully  the  opposite  tendency,  so 
deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  and  unhappily  fostered  and  strength- 
ened by  such  a  vast  amount  of  influence  in  every  community  ? 
Who  does  not  see,  that  where  so  little  is  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
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maxim  in  the  individual,  social,  or  national  conduct,  the  young 
mind  should  be  preoccupied,  and  the  memory  filled  with  remarka- 
ble and  afiecting  instances  of  love  to  enemies,  not  taken  from  the 
lives  of  the  great,  but  from^  the  walks  of  common  life  ?  Will  any 
one  doubt  the  influence  of  these  over  the  youthful  mind ;  and  that 
many  and  many  a  man  thus  guarded  and  fashioned,  would  be  self- 
admonished,  and  saved  in  time  of  temptation  ?  LiCt  us  go  in  like 
manner  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  affections,  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  a  series  of  such  practical  illustrations  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  purifying,  elevating,  refining  and  strengthening 
the  affections.  In  such  a  work  I  would  not  insert  anything,  as 
most  compilers  of  school  books  are  fond  of  doing,  from  the  pagan 
records  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  I  should  do,  not  because  I 
cannot  admire  such  instances  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome  ; 
but  because  I  would  illustrate  the  Gospels  only  out  of  the  lives  of 
Christians ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  a  sure  way  to  degrade  Christian 
morals,  and  to  induce  a  vague,  practical  belief  that  they  are  not  much 
better  than  pagan  morals,  is  to  intermix  the  experimental  influence 
of  heathens,  in  this  seductive  form,  with  that  of  Christians.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  causes, 
that  render  the  formation  of  Christian  character  so  difficult. 

Third. — The  second  great  relation,  in  which  the  scriptures 
stand  to  men,  is  the  erUightenment  of  the  conscience.  The  purity, 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  affections,  when  christianized,  undoubt- 
edly impart  to  the  character  a  refinement  and  loveliness,  unknown 
to  any  other  system.  And  so,  when  the  sense  of  duty  is  christian- 
ized, and  all  the  principles  of  conduct  are  referred  to  the  Christian 
standard,  the  energy,  dignity  and  consistency  of  the  character  are 
of  the  highest  order.  Who  then  can  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the 
scriptures  as  the  richest  fountain  of  duty,  indeed  the  only  one 
that  ought  to  be  acknowledged  or  admitted  into  the  schools  of 
Christian  countries;  and  in  my  opinion,  into  their  Colleges  and 
Universities ;  for  I  should  never  think  of  Cicero's  offices,  of  Epicte- 
tus,  Seneca,  or  Antoninus,  as  text  books  of  duty,  where  the  Gospel 
was  the  Moral  Common  Law  of  the  land.  Is  the  question 
asked,  how  would  you  employ  the  scriptures  in  teaching  duty  ? 
•The  answer  is  plain,  by  precept  and  example.  I  would  have  "  A 
Scripture  Text  Book  op  Duties,"  as  of  all  the  various  affections. 
Under  each  head  should  be  embraced  illustrations  from  the  lives  of 
Christians,  of  the  nature,  importance  and  obligation  of  each  duty. 
Every  anecdote  should  be  followed  by  practical  reflections,  suited 
to  that  particular  instance ;  and  all  of  the  examples  under  any  one 
head,  by  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  duty.  The  whole  work 
should  then  close  with  a  clear,  full  summary  of  Christian  duty, 
gathered  from  the  whole  body  of  precepts  and  examples,  contain- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Shall  I  be  asked,  what  such  "  A  Text  Book  of  the  Affections," 
and  such  "A  Text  Book  of  Duties"  would  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  common  schools  ?  I  answer,  that  all  the  important 
texts,  and  especially  entire  passages,  should  be  embodied  in  each 
work  in  suitable  places  ;  so  that  the  volume  would  contain  every- 
thing in  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  each  particular  affection  or  duty. 
This  might  be  done,  either  by  a  reference,  or  by  extracting  the 
passage.  The  latter  I  should  prefer ;  though  it  would  extend  the 
size  of  the  work. 

These  Text  Books  of  Duly  and  Affection  I  would  make  the 
subject  of  lessons,  not  to  be  memorized,  but  to  be  thoroughly  stud" 
ied  and  understood.  The  scholar  should  be  required,  throughout 
a  particular,  daily  examination,  to  exhibit  proof  that  he  had  master- 
ed the  facts,  and  comprehended  the  principles.  This  duty  ought 
to  be  performed,  not  in  the  mode  in  which  similar  duties  are  too 
often  performed  by  scholars  and  teachers ;  but  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  very  character 
of  such  a  work  would  carry  with  it  an  authority  unknown  to  ordi- 
nary works. 

Fourth.  —  But  the  scriptures  not  only  stand  in  this  twofold 
relation  to  the  duties  and  affections  of  man ;  but  they  stand  in  a 
third  very  important  relation  to  their  opposites.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  for  "  A  Scripture  Text  Book  of  the  Pas- 
sions AND  Vices,"  tb  be  contrasted  with  all  the  various  duties  and 
affections  illustrated  in  the  other  two  volumes.  The  arran'gement 
of  this  might,  correspond  to  that  of  the  other  two,  so  that  the  first 
part  might  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  passions  opposite  to 
the  affections  ;  and  the  second  to  that  of  the  vices,  as  contrasts  of 
the  duties.  The  principles  on  which  this  book  ought  to  be  con- 
structed, would  be  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  scripture,  to  the  examples,  to  the  practical,  preceptive 
explanations  and  to  the  summary  at  the  end. 

Fifth.  — T\\e  fourth  relation  in  which  the  Bible  stands  to  man, 
is  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  This  impor- 
tant use  of  the  scriptures  is  generally  overlooked  in  estimating  their 
value  ;  and  yet  the  Bible  excels  all  other  books  in  the  dignity  ^and 
beauty,  the  depths,  elevation  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  thoughts. 
Hence,  it  necessarily  furnishes  the  noblest  and  richest  variety  of 
materials  for  enlarging,  strengthening  and  refining  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  whole  body  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  contains 
nothing  comparable  to  it,  in  these  particulars.  What  can  they 
teach«that  is  worth  learning,  respecting  the  majesty,  holiness  and 
power  of  God,  the  universality  of  his  presence,  the  wisdom  of  his 
moral  government,  the  benevolence  of  his  providence,  and  the  eter- 
nity of  bis  nature.     What  can  they  tell  us  of  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul,  of  Its  relations  to  God  in  time  and  eternity,  of  the  solemnities 
of  its  duties  and  the  Ibveliness  of  its  affections ;  of  the  sublimity 
of  its  faith,  and  hopes,  and  destinies?  What  can  they  teach  with 
regard  to  the  nature,  and  of&ces  of  angels,  the  character  and  duties 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  the  obligation  of  doing  good, 
of  loving  all  men,  of  spreading  the  gospel  and  of  obeying  God 
rather  than  man  ?  And  yet  these  thoughts  are  of  such  magnitude, 
and  fitted  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  the  mind,  that  if  care- 
fully and  skilfully  employed  in  the  cuhivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  these  must  be  strengthened,  enlarged,  and  elevated  by 
them.  Now  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  them  to 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  in  the  studies  of  the  higher  classes  of 
common  schools.  The  k>urth  work  then,  which  we  should  stand  in 
need  of  would  be,  "  The  Scripture  Text  Book  of  Intellec- 
tual Improvement."  This  would  consist  of  select  passages  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  fitted  to  expand  the  mind,  to  give  it 
grand  conceptions  of  God,  to  fill  it  with  noble  thoughts  of  the  digni- 
ty and  value  of  the  soul,  and  to  breathe  into  it  a  generous  sympathy 
with  every  human  creature,  as  subject  to  the  same  passions  and 
infirmities,  and  heirs  of  the  same  precious  inheritance,  the  glorious 
liberty^of  the  children  of  God.  How  is  it  possible  that  Christians 
have  so  long  overlooked  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  intellectual  cultivation  ?  How  long  will 
they  continue  to  neglect  the  richest  and  purest,  the  only  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  such  improvement  ?  Such  a  volume  should  con- 
tain—  to  instance  a  few  among  numerous  examples  —  the  farewell 
chai;ge  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  the  story  of  Balaam,  Psalms  91, 
and  139,  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  God's 
Address  to  Job,  &c,  &c.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  regarded  as  a  sermon  and  not  an  Epistle,  is  an  oration, 
far  more  august,  splendid,  and  afifecting,  than  aught  that  Grecian  or 
Roman  Orator,  ever  even  imadned.  I  would  have  the  text  of 
the  work  I  am  now  speaking  o?,  illustrated,  wherever  it  could  be 
be  done,  by  selections  from  wise,  profound  and  eloquent  writers, 
and,  when  remarkable  facts  could  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  they  should  be  introduced. 

oiXTU.  —  The  ffth  relation  to  man  which  the  scriptures  occu- 
py, is  to  be  found  in  the  adtivation  of  Taste  and  Imagination, 
This  indeed,  is  a  subordinate  object ;  but  I  regard  it  as  of  mora 
consequence  than  most  persons  are  disposed  to  acknowledge.  The 
visible  world  i^  related  in  so  many  various  forms,  to  the  duties, 
business  and  pleasures  of  life,  that  just  and  interesting  conceptions 
of  external  objects  become  very  important.  A  pure  and  simple 
taste  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  one ; 
though  he  should  never  be  either  a  writer  or  speaker  for  the  pub- 
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lie. '  There  is  somelbing  of  moral  beauty,  geDtleness,  and  artless 
familiarity  in  such  a  style,  which  recommends  it  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all.  Now,  the  scriptures  surpass  all  other  books  in  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  both  of  style  and  thought.  Nor  is  this  all. 
They  are  equally  superior  to  every  other  work,  in  sublimity  and 
pathos,  in  narrative,  didactic  and  descriptive  composition.  Is  it  not 
an  object  to  bring  such  models  to  bear  on  the  development  of  mind 
and  the  formation  of  taste  and  sentiment  in  the  young  ?  Ask  any 
one  if  he  would  select  the  best  or  the  inferior  writers  among 
mere  human  authors  in  order  to  cultivate  similar  qualities  in  our 
youth  ?  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  smile  at  the  question,  if  he  can  be- 
lieve you  ii7  earnest.  Why  are  our  class  books  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion full  of  extracts  from  Dwight,  Channing,  Webster,  Everett  and 
others,  but  that  the  influence  of  eminent  writers  is  esteemed  inval- 
uable, in  the  mental  discipline  to  which  they  subject  the  taste,  sen- 
timent and  feelings  of  the  young  ?  If  then  there  be  no  doubt  of 
Ae  superiority  of  the  Bible,  in  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the 
narrative  and  the  pathetic,  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  why  should 
not  such  a  book  become  a  favorite  standard  ?  Had  it  been  the 
production  of  man  only,  unassisted  by  inspiration,  we  cannot  doubt, 
if  we  judge  by  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  that  it  would  havabeen 
extensively  and  anxiously  incorporated  into  the  whole  systerQ  of 
education.  And  does  the  vast  superiority  of  its  claims  as  a  divine 
book,  diminish  its  title  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  merely  in  a 
literary  point  of  view  ?  To  answer  yes,  would  be  like  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  nature  in  the  artificial  pastorals  of  Pope,  instead 
of  walking  abroad  in  the  field  and  the  valley,  on  the  mountain  and 
the  ocean  shore,  to  study  in  her  own  countenance  the  features  of 
the  grand,  the  wonderful,  the  fair. 

I  have  spoken  of  Taste  and  Sentiment j  but  let  us  not  overlook 
the  Imagination.  A  well  regulated  imagination  ought  to  be  stored 
^ith  the  treasures  of  the  scriptures,  which  are^preeminently  fitted 
to  exercise  and  cultivate  this  faculty.  The  imagination  ought  to 
be  so  cultivated,  as  to  be,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  analogy,  a  gal- 
LBR7  OF  THE  FINEST  PAiNTiKGS,  historical,  dcscriptivc,  and  bio* 
graphical.  This  can  be  accomplished,  in  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree, by  the  scriptures  only.  There,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
such  accomplished  scholars  as  Lowth  and  Jones,  are  to  be  found 
the  most  finished  specimens  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  They  are 
Dot  indeed  arrayed  in  all  the  drapery  of  forms,  approved  by  rheto- 
ric Tand  criticism ;  but  'they  are  jibove  all  forms,  in  venerable 
majesty  and  simplicity  and  purity,  just  as  the  mountain,  the  cata- 
ract, and  the  forest  surpass,  in  all  the  elements  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful,  the  Parthenon,  the  garden  of  the  Leasowes,  and  the 
fountain  of  Versailles. 
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I  would  have  then  a  Jifth  volume,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Scrip- 
ture Text  Book  of  Taste,  Sentiment  and  Imagination." 
This  should  contain  a  selection  of  the  admirable  passages  scattered 
throughout  the  Bible,  illustrative  of  these  three  topics.     Accompa- 
nying them,  should  be  also,  side  by  side,  when  practicable,  the  fin- 
est passages  of  English  poetry  and  prose,  of  corresponding  charac- 
ter, designed  to  purify  the  taste,  refine  the  sentiments,  and  exalt 
the  imagination  of  youth.     No  one,  I  apprehend,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they 
abound  in  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  five  works,  whose 
character  I  have  thus  pointed  out.     And  in  like  manner,  all  who 
are  but  moderately  well  read  in  English  poetry,  will  concede  that 
Milton,  Cowper  and   Young,  PoUok  and    Boyse,  Cumberland, 
Heber  and  Watts,  are  rich  in  the  illustrations  we  should  need. 
Such  works,  executed  with  judgment,  taste  and  piety,  would  be 
of  themselves  an  invaluable  library  to  the  young ;  and  would  exer- 
cise, I  am  persuaded,  a  most  efficient  and  valuable  influence  in 
the  formation  of  character.     If  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  be,  for 
theory  and  experience  both  concur  in  it,  that  books  of  a  similar 
description  are  certainly  now  exercising  precisely  such  an  influence 
in  all  the  common  'schools^  throughout  our  land,  how  can  it  be 
doubted  that  those  which  I  propose,  must  be  endued  with  a  still 
greater  and  better  power  ?     Their  adoption  into  the  general  system 
of  common  schools,  would  be  a  new  era  in  the  mohils  and 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     It  sccms  to  me  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  I  would  have  the  Bible  employed  in  common  schools, 
not  only  in  the  modes  already  described,  but  also  as  a  daily  read- 
ing book.     As  such,  I  would  not  advise  the  reading  of  it  regularly 
through,  because  I  should  first  exclude  all  the  passages  comprised 
in  the  five  text  books  already  mentioned,. and  I  would  then  from 
the  residue,  make  such  a  selection  as  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  each  class  in  succession.     In  order  to  assist  the  teacher  in  this 
part  of  the  plan,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  have  either  a  table  of 
lessons,  prepared  as  his  guide,  or  to  have  a  reading  book  compiled, 
which  might,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  already  adopted 
be  styled  "  The  Scripture  Tei^t  Book  of  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing."    The  latter  I  should  prefer. 

1  apprehend  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  should  certain- 
ly recommend,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  works,  "  Scrip- 
ture Text  Books  of  Sacred  Geography,  of  Sacred  Anti- 
quities, OF  Sacred  Biography,  and  of  Oriental  Manners  and 
Customs  :"  thus  making  a  most  complete  library  of  scripture  text 
books,  for  schools,  families,  and  youth  in  general.  —  I  trust  that 
we  may  yet  see  such  a  collection  :  and  that  it  will  be  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  the  piety,  good  sense  and  taste  of  some  of  my  own 
countrymen  to  produce  them. 
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I  cannot  conclude  these  reflections,  without  noticing  a  difficuhy, 
that  is  sometimes  cast  in  our  way  by  the  pious  and  sensible.  It  is 
said,  that,  to  make  the  Bible  a  school  book,  will  impair  its  dignity 
and  sanctity  ;  that  the  young  will  acquire  towards  it  a  sentiment . 
of  indifference  or  familiarity,  and  that  it  will  be  less  likely  to  influ- 
ence their  thoughts  and  conduct,  than  if  it  be  excluded  from 
schools.  Is  this  true  of  any  other  book  ?  Does  the  youth  acquire 
such  a  feeling  towards  Homer,  and  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Xenophon  ? 
Does  he  acquire  it  in  relation  to  his  parents  and  instructors,  be- 
cause he  is  brought  so  familiarly  into  contact  with  them  every  day  ? 
If  the  answer  be  affirmative,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  book,  or.the  mode  of  using 
it,  or  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  individual  ?  If  the  book 
be  deflcient  in  dignity,  purity,  holiness,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  the  result  which  has  been  apprehended.  But  if,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  abounds  in  those  qualities,  if  it  be  of  a  most  grave  and  solemn 
character,  then  the  source  ol  the  evil,  should  it  exist,  must  be 
sought  in  one  of  the  other  causes.  Now,  as  to  the  mode  of  using 
It,  most  assuredly  such  text  books  as  I  have  suggested,  would  be 
calculated  to  enhance,  not  impair  «the  dignity,  importance  and  in- 
terest of  the  scriptures.  Must  not  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
be  found,  after  all,  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  teacher  ? 
If  he  despise  the  scriptures,  or  if  he  should  merely  be  indifferent 
to  them,  do  you  not  at  once  perceive  the  consequences  that  must 
follow  ?  And  would  not  the  result  be  the  same,  as  to  any  other 
work  ?  If  you  employ  a  man  to  teach  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  has 
no  relish  for  poetry,  or  who  thinks  lightly  of  the  Iliad  and  ^neid, 
would  you  not  expect  him  to  communicate  his  spirit  to  his  schol- 
ars ?  Can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  Bible  ?  Must  it  not  iudeed 
be  still  more  remarkably  the  case  ?  The  Iliad  and  iBneid  carry 
no  rebuke,  no  condemnation  with  them  to  the  conscience  of  the 
teacher.  They  may  interfere  with  his  taste,  or  judgment,  or  esti- 
mate of  usefulness ;  but  they  have  no  language  for  his  hopes  or 
fears.  The  scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  ever  present  accu- 
ser and  judge.  Is  it  wonderful  then,  that  they  are  a  daily  thorn 
in  his  side,  and  that,  as  far  as  be  dares,  he  will  express  his  feelings 
in  words  and  deeds  ?     We  know  what  the  consequences  must  be. 

The  true  solution  then  of  the  proposed  difficulty,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  employment  of  teachers,  hostile  or  indifferent  to  religion,  and 
of  coui-se,  to  the  Bible.  But,  let  us  employ  those  who  honor  and 
love  the  scriptures,  who  exhibit  in  their  lives  and  conversation  the 
beauty  of  holiness  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  Holy  Writ  will 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  indifference,  or  contempt,  or  hatred  to 
youth-  We  should  then  behold  it  armed  with  a  more  commanding 
authority,  invested  with  a  more  venerable  dignity,  and  arrayed  in 
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more  attractive,  affecting  beauty.  We  should  then  behold  it,  very 
generally  the  friend  and  companion,  alike  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
of  the  happy  and  miserable,  of  the  prosperous  and  unfortunate,  of 
the  honored  and  neglected.  We  should  then  behold  it,  living  and 
moving  in  its  power,  to  bless  and  to  save,  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  duty  and  usefulness,  of  business  and 
pleasure.  Then  should  we  behold,  for  the  first  time,  the  broad 
and  deep  foundations,  everywhere  laid,  of  a  Christian  state  of  soci«- 
ety,  of  Christian  education,  and  of  a  Christian  literature*. 


Art.  III.  —  Review  of  Spurzheim  on  Education. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education^  founded  on  the  Study  of 

(he  J^aiure  of  Man,    By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Universities,  of 

'  Vienna  and  Paris ^  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 

London.    First  American  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Author, 

from  the  third  London  Edition*   BoBton  :  Marsh,  Capen  &,  Lyon,  1832. 

12mo.  pp.  318. 

We  find  in  this  work  much  to  study  and  to  admire,  and  much  to 
regret  and  disapprove.  It  presents  the  strongest  indications  of  an 
original  and  powerful  mind,  accustomed  to  investigate  with  bold- 
ness, and  to  pronounce  with  decision,  not  to  say  with  something 
of  dogmatism,  upon  all  points.  While  the  love  of  truth  is  evident- 
ly strong,  the  marks  of  early  prejudice,  and  the  traces  of  impres*- 
sions  and  feelings  produced  by  his  birth  and  residence  amidst  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  olc^  continent,  seem  to 
us  no  less  obvious.  Accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  employ 
the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  day  of  recreation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  feel  the  strongest  prejudice,  against  the  method  of  keep- 
ing it  adopted  by  the  mass  of  Christians  in  this  country.  But  it 
seems  to  us  singular  that  he  should  so  far  depart  from  his  own 
principles  of  education,  as  not  to  perceive  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  moral  education,  for  which  no  substitute  can  be  found.  Were 
all  divine  authority  out  of  the  question,  we  believe  that  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  morals  in  various  countries,  beginning  with  Scot- 
land and  ending  with  France,  will  be  found  to  be  iiigher,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attention  paid  to  this  weekly  season  for  moral  and  relig- 
ious cultivation.  His  first  impressions  of  religious  worship,  and  of 
the  clergy,  were  of  course  formed  from  an  examination  of  tlie  cor- 
rupt establishments  of  Europe;  and  we  cannot  feel  justified,  in  re- 
viewing this  work,  to  omit  the  remark,  that  nothing  else  in  our  view 
can  excuse  denunciations,  which  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
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same  class  of  men,  or  to  the  same  institutions/ in  our  own  country. 
We  are  not  a  little  astonished,  however,  that  while  Dr  Spurzheim 
admits  even  an  original  organ  for  religious  feeling,  he  should, so 
far  forget  that  we  owe  some  duties  directly  to  our  Father  in  Heav- 
en, as  well  as  to  our  brethren  on  earth  —  that  in  directing  the  meth- 
ods of  religious  education,  he  should  entirely  leave  out  of  view  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  Creator ;  and  should  say  that  "  children  ought  to 
be  taught  that  maraZ  conduct  is  the  aim  and  end  of  their  existence." 

In  these,  and  in  many  other  points  more  directly  belonging  to 
theology,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Dr  Spurzheim ;  nor  are  these 
views  the  legitimate  consequences  of  Phrenology,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates.  We  are  aware  that  this 
science  has  been  employed,  as  Astronomy  and  Geology  once  were, 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  but  like  those  sciences,  it 
has  been  found  by  the  friends  of  Christianity,  an  important  auxiliary 
in  its  explanation  and  defence.  And  when  we  are  assured  that 
such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  late  Andrew  Thompson, 
of  Edinburgh,  regard  it  in  this  light,  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
any  principle  which  may  be  well  established  upon  this  subject,  can 
be  at  variance  with  those  which  bear  the  stamp  of  divine  authority. 
We  are  only  anxious  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  ;  and  then  wq  have  no  fear,  but  that  the  works  of  God 
will  be  found  in  entire  harmony  with  his  revealed  truth.  The  only 
danger  then,  is  in  superficial,  or  ex-parte  examinations. 

We  do  not  specify  the  points  to  which  we  allude  more  particu- 
larly, because  this  is  not  the  place  for  theological  discussion.  It  is 
our  duty,  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  valuable  facts  and 
principles  within  our  reach  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  instructing 
and  training  the  young  mind,  rather  than  to  exhibit  the  system  of 
truths  which  are  to  be  taught.  Were  we  to  leave  out  of  view  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  would  require  a  periodical  or  a 
volume  devoted  to  it,  to  give  even  an  imperfect  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion,  and  of  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  We  turn  there- 
fore at  once  to  our  appropriate  task —  a  task,  to  which  neither 
our  limits,  nor  our  entire  efforts  are  sufficient  to  do  justice  ;  and 
we  only  regret,  that  in  this  case,  we  can  give  our  readers  so  imper- 
fect a  view  of  the  interesting  facts  and  principles  developed  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  rejoice  to  6nd  however,  that  we  have  been 
enabled,  during  the  two  years  past,  to  present  the  most  important 
of  them  in  connection  with  tlieir  practical  illustrations  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country  ;  and  we  are  highly  gratified  to 
find  them  confirmed  by  the  observation  and  reflections  of  a  mind 
like  that  of  Spurzheim.  That  our  difference  of  opinion  on  points 
of  importance,  has  not  in  his  view,  led  us  astray  in  regard  to  our 
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general  principles,  we  are  glad  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that  he  kindly 
recommends  our  work  to  the  perusal  of  his  readers,  and  from 
his  remark  in  conversation,  that  he  re/id  a  portion  of  it  every  day. 

Under  the  term  education,  Dr  Spurzheim  embraces  "  every 
means  which  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  affective  and 
intellectual  constitution  of  man,"  upon  the  body,  the  heart,  or  the 
mind.  He  commences  with  tracing  the  improvement  of  mankind 
in 'various  points  ;  and  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  education 
has  made  less  progress  than  almost  any  art  or  science.  He  as- 
cribes this  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  engage  in  education 
have  attended  ,too  little  to  the  structure  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  have  adapted  their  plans  too  much  to  a  particular  stand- 
ard, either  derived  from  themselves,  or  from  theoretical  views, 
without  any  variation,  correspondent  to  the  endless  varieties  of  the 
human  mind.  Another  error  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  spoken, 
he  considers  equally  dangerous  —  ihe  impression  that  faculties  are 
to  be  in  some  sort  formed^  instead  of  being  cultivated  — that  the 
mind  and  character  of  each  pupil  is  to  be  cast  in  some  prescribed 
mould,  instead  of  being  merely  developed  according  to  his  individ- 
ual capacity  and  destination. 

Among  the  means  of  improving  our  race,  he  first  maintains  at 
some  length,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent.  He  next  describes  ''  the  laws  of  the  vegetative  functions," 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  periods  of  childhood  ;  and  presents 
maxims  of  physical  education,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  beings  so  suscepti- 
ble of  influence  from  external  causes.  His  views  on  the  influence 
of  mental  cultivation  at  this  period  of  life,  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  those  which  we  quoted  in  our  last  number  from  the  work  of  Dr 
Brigham  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  the  following  forcible  remarks  on  the  evils  arising  from 
inattention  to  this  subject. 

*'  During  childhood,  as  well  as  in  infancy,  the  regulation  of  the 
vegetative  functions  ought  to  be  the  most  important  point  of  education. 
A  good  and  healthy  organization  is  the  basis  of  all  employment  and 
of  all  enjoyment.  Many  parents,  however,  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  They  think  they  cannot  instruct 
their  offspring  early  enough  to  read  and  to  write,  whilst  their  bodily 
constitution  and  health  are  overlooked.  Children  are  shut  up, 
forced  to  sit  quiet,  and  to  breathe  a  confined  air.  This  error  is  the 
greater,  the  more  delicate  the  children,  and  the  more  premature  their 
mental  powers  are.  The  bodily  powers  of  such  children  are  sooner 
exhausted,  they  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  a  host  of  nerv* 
ous  complaints;  their  brain  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  serious  ef- 
fusion; and  a  premature  death  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  such 
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a  violation  of  nature.     It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  the  influence 
of  the  physical  on  the  moral  part  of  man,  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood.    There  are  parents  who  will  pay  masters  very  dearly,  in  hope 
of  giving  excellency  to  their  children,  but  who  will  hesitate  to  spend  the 
tenth  part  to  procure  them  bodily  health.     Some  by  an  absurd  infatu- 
ation, take  their  own  constitutions  as  a  measure  of  (hose  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  because  they  themselves,  in  advanced  life,  can  support  con* 
finement  and  intense  application  with  little  injury  to  health,  they  con- 
clude that  their  young  and  delicate  children  can  do  the  same.     Such 
notions  are  altogether  erroneous,  —  bodily  deformities,  curved  spines, 
and 'unfitness  for  various  occupations,  and  the  fulfilment  of  future  du- 
ties, frequently  result  from  such  misunderstood  management  of  chil- 
dren.    The  advantages  of  a  sound  body  are  incalculable  for  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  their  friends  and  their  posterity.     Body  and 
mind  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  harmony,  and  neither  of  them  at  the     ' 
expense  of  the  other.     Health  should  be  the  basis,  and  instruction 
the  ornament  of  early  education.      The  development  of  the  body 
will  assist  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  a  good  mental  educa- 
tion will  contribute  to  bodily  health.     The  organs  of  the  mental  ope- 
rations when  they  are  too  soon  and  too  much  exercised,  suffer  and     < 
become  un6t  for  their   functions.     This  explains  the  reason  why 
young  geniuses  often  descend  at  a  later  age  into  the  class  of  common 
men.     Indeed,  experience  shows,  that  among  children  of  almost  equal 
dispositions,  those  who  are  brought  up  without  particular  care,  and 
begin  to  read  and  to  write  when  their  bodily  constitution  has  acquired 
some  solidity,  soon  overtake  those  whp  are  dragged  early  to  their 
spelling  books,  at  the  detriment  of  their  bodily  frame.     No  school  ed- 
ucation, strictly  speaking,  ought  to  begin  before  seven  years  of  age. 
We  shall,  however,  see  in  the  following  chapter,  on  the  laws  of  exer- 
cise, that  many  ideas  and  notions  may  be  communicated  to  children 
by  other  means  than  books,  or  by  keeping  them. .quiet  on  benches. 
When  education  shall  become  practical  and  applicable  to  the  future 
destination  of  individuals,  children  will  be  less  plagued  with  nothings, 
but  they  will  be  made  answerable  not  only  for  their  natural  gifts  of 
intellect,  but  also  for  the  just  employment  of  their  moral  powers,  and 
the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  their  bodily  constitution,  since 
vigor  in  it  is  indispensable  to  enjoyment  and  usefulness.     They  will 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  nutrition,  and  all  vital 
functions,  and  with'  their  influence  on  health." 

Dr  Spurzheira  next  gives  a  very  interesting  view  of  "the  laws 
of  exercise,"  for  the  various  faculties  of  man,  and  exhibits  very 
forcibly  the  folly  of  attempting  to  cultivate  the  mind,  by  acquiring 
the  ideas  of  others  instead  of  exercising  our  own  powers.  He  ^ 
shows  very  clearly  the  mistake  of  those,  who  require  children  to 
devote  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  artificial  signs,  instead  of 
acquiring  positive  knowledge.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more,  ab- 
surd than  to  suppose  either  that  the  mind    is  improved,  or  that 
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knowledge  is  acquired,  by  the  mere  tran$lationy  as  it  may  be 
termed,  of  one  class  of  signs  by  another  class,  in  themselves,  equal- 
ly removed  from  the  thing  signified.  Yet  how  many  seem  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  child  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  mother  tongue, 
when  he  can  repeat  the  sound  of  a  word/ on  seeing  its  chjirac- 
ters,  or  write  the  characters  on  hearing  the  sound,  whether  he 
knows  what  idea  is  intended  by  those  characters  or  sounds,  or 
not.  How  common  is  it,  to  consider  him  as  well  acquainted  with 
numbers  when  he  can  repeat  the  names  of  the  Arabic  signs,  and 
go  through  the  round  of  operations,  with  these  magical  characters, 
which  his  rule  prescribes,  in  such  a  way  as  "  to  bring  the  answer^^ 
although  he  may  [lave  no  conception  of  the  nature,  or  object,  or 
application  of*the  process  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  It  is  not 
less  surprising,  to  find  many  teachers  who  imagine  that  their  pupils 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Geography,  when  they  can  tell  the 
names  which  are  attached  to  the  lines  and  spots  upon  their  maps, 
and  repeat  the  sentences  of  the  book  which  relates  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  artificial  signs,  Dr  Spurzheim 
endeavors  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  making  the  acquisition  of 
languages  the  principal  object  of  education  ;  or  of  supposing  that 
the  mind  cannot  gain  ideas,  without  having  a  variety  of  names  by 
which  to  designate  each.  **  I  had  rather  learn  ten  ideas,  in  a  given 
time,  than  ten  different  signs  which  express  but  one  and  the  same 
idea,"  is  one  of  his  maxims  to  which  almost  every  one  would  as- 
sent. And  yet  what  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labor  is  often 
spent  upon  mere  signs,  in  the  early  period  of  life,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature  or  the  truths  of 
science ;  and  above  all,  with  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  by  which  a  youth  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  own  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  with  his  duties  and 
destiny,  as  a  member  of  society,  and  as  an  immortal  being.  While 
Dr  Spurzheim  admits  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematical  sciences,  he  utterly  denies  that  these, 
or  any  other  particular  studies  are  the  exclusive  tests  of  intellectual 
ability,  or  the  exclusive  mcKns  of  intellectual  improvement,  or  of 
extensive  usefulness  ;  and  considers  the  distinctions  founded  upon 
these  alone,  as  artificial  and  unjust. 

Under  the  laws  of  exercise  he  also  presents  the  very  important 
consideration,  that  the  feelings  are  to  be  cultivated,  not  so  much 
through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  as  by  calling  them  directly  into 
exercise  —  not  by  instruction  so  much  as  by  example.  Fear  is 
more  effectually  overcome  by  frequent  exposures  to  danger,  than 
by  any  course  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject;  and  benevolence  is 
more  effectually  cultivated,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  objects 
which  it  ought  to  relieve,  than  by  the  most  powerful  arguments  or 
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exhortations.  In  reference  to  the  educator  himself,  the  only  effec- 
tual method  is  that  so  well  described  by  Combe,  "  Whatever  you 
wish  your  child  to  be  or  to  do  —  be  that,  or  do  that  to  him."  The 
application  .of  this  principle  in  discipline,  which  is  made  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  is  not  so  frequently  thought  of.  The  feelings,  be 
maintains,  are  best  excited  and  cultivated  by  sympathy,  —  by 
means  of  that  natural  language  of  manner,  and  expression,  and 
tone,  which  exhibits  our  hearts  to  others.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  that  seeming  paradox  of  the  wise  man  is  founded ; ''  A  soft  an- 
swer turneth  away  wrath."  "  In  showing  anger  to  children,"  says 
Dr  Spurzheim,  *^  you  give  them  a  practical  lesson/'  A  single  par- 
oxysm of  passion  may  be  overcome  by  angry  violence ;  but  mild 
and  firm  reproof,  and  kind  treatment,^  will  be  far  more  effectual  in 
correcting  the  habit,  and  subduing  the  disposition,  because  it  will 
cultivate  the  opposite  feeling  in  the  child  himself 

In  a  succeeding  chapter,  Dr  Spurzheim  treats  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  faculties  in  exciting  each  other;  and.  describes  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  different  faculties 
and  propensities  of  the  mind,  as  analogous  and  ultimate  facts.  He 
regards  the  association  of  ideas,  instead  of  being  a  primitive  power, 
as  a  simultaneous  activity  of  two  powers,  which  may  as  readily  take 
place  among  the  feelings,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  excitement 
of  the  intellect  by  the  feelings,  or  of  the  feelings  by  the  intellect. 
He  next  urges  the  importance  of  morality,  and  of  course  of  moral 
education,  as  far  superior  to  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  He 
observes  that  it  is  "  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  as 
oxygen  to  combustion,  and  respiration  to  human  life."  He  repro- 
bates the  system  which  makes  ^^  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing" the  principal  object  of  education  ;  and  observes,  that  persons 
thus  educated,  "  often  convert  their  intellect  into  scourges  of  society, 
and  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  happiness  of  the  race." 

In  the  following  chapters,  Dr  Spurzheim  presents  a  great  many 
valuable  principles  and  maxims  of  education,  in  treating  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  faculties,  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  difference  of 
natural  endowment.  The  degree  of  strength  and  of  activity  in  the 
various  powers,  indicates,  in  his  view,  the  course  of  education  which 
must  be  adopted  by  each  individual.  The  most  active  propensi- 
ties hsLve  the  least  need  of  cultivation  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  raise  all  men  to  the  same  standard,  or  to  com- 
pel any  individual  to  attempt  acquisitions  for  which  he  has  neither 
the  faculties  nor  disposition.  In  reference  to  the  motives  to  be  em- 
ployed in  education,  Dr  S.  believes  that  they  also  must  be  varied, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  same  dis- 
cipline, or  means  of  excitement,  cannot  be  employed  for  all.  In 
regard  to  emulation,  be  observes — '^Jt  is  a  great  stimulus  for 
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children  to  learn  their  lessons,  but  as  its  influence  is  so  great  in  so- 
ciety, and  as  it  is  so  much  cultivated  in  social  relations,  I  find  it 
advisable  to  omit  it  entirely  in  school  education."  He  remarks 
also,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  patronage  on  the  improvement 
of  literature  and  science,  that  "  mankind  will  suffer,  and  that  all  in- 
stitutions will  remain  imperfect,  as  long  as  selflshness  and  glory  are 
the  aim  of  out  actions." 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  education  of  the  sexe^  and  of  natit)ns,  and 
an  appendix  on  the  subject  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  examine,  even  cursorily.  We  can  only 
mention  his  leading  principles.  In  reference  to  the  sexes,  he  main- 
tains that  their  education  should  correspond  to  the  marked  differ- 
ence of  powers  and  destination  between  them  ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  instruction  and  training  for  both,  is  m 
direct  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  In  the  education  of 
nations,  he  believes  that  the  duties  devolving  on  a  government,  cor- 
respond in  their  nature  to  those  of  a  parent.  In  regard  to  penal 
laws,  while  he  maintains  tlie  utility  and  necessity  of  punishment,  both 
to  society  and  to  the  individual,  he  urges  that  the  strength  of  nat- 
ural propensity  should  be  admitted  as  a  palliation  of  crime,  no  less 
than  immediate  provocation  ;  and  that  some  who  are  now  treated 
as  criminals,  should  rather  be  confined  as  partially  insane  or  idiotic ; 
and  should  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  moral  training,  rather  than 
mere  vindictive  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  in  this  volume  a  development  of  the 
most  improved  principles  of  the  modem  school  in  education,  which 
ought  to  be  perused  by  all  who  have  time  to  devote  to  reading  on 
this  subject;  and  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar  with 
the  scriptures  to  separate  them  from  all  which  is  opposed  to  reveal- 
ed truth-  They  will  learn  too  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  new 
science  of  which  Dr  Spurzheim  was  one  of  the  parents,  confirms  the 
opinions  which  were  formed,  before  its  origin,  irom  general  views  of 
human  nature,  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  preparing  man  for 
his  present  duties,  and  his  future  destiny. 


Art.  IV.  —  On  the  Office  of  Instructors. 

Bt  the  Barox  de  Gerando. 

Mr.  Woodbridoe. — I  have  lately  received  from  Europe  a  Course 
of  Lectures,  delivered  by  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  Before  the  Normal 
School  of  Primary  Instructors,  founded  in  Paris,  by  M.  le  Comte  de 
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Chabro].  It  comprises  directions  for  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
education,  and  breathes  throughout  his  own  philanthropic  and 
Christian  sentiments.  I  have  translated  the  first  lecture,  '*  (j  poa 
the  dignity  of  the  office  of  Primary  Instructors."  Should  you  not 
like  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  *'  Annals"?  £.  P.  P. 

Mt  Friends, — The  vocation  of  a  primary  instructor  is  not  merely 
a  profession.  It  is  an  office  in  the  state,  which  is  about  to  be  con- 
fided to  you ;  it  is  a  mission  which  you  are  called  on  to  fulfil;  it  is  a 
moral  ministry  with  which  you  are  about  to  be  invested. 

The  laws  of  the  state  have  recognised  the  importance,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  office.  They  have  sent  you  forth  on  this  mission. — 
They  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  ministry  ;  and  they  continually 
regulate  and  protect  it.  The  primary  instructor  is  a  public  offi- 
cer, and  takes  rank  in  the  community  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
state,  whose  services  "and  relations  to  the  public  have  an  object  of 
common  interest.  To  the  dignity  of  this  situation,  and  to  the  legiti- 
mate authority  which  flows  from  it,  may  be  added  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact,  that  a  number  of  families  place  in  your  hands 
the  precious  deposit  of  their  children,  and  make  you  the  delegates 
and  representatives  of  the  paternal  character.  Your  dignity,  my 
friends,  is  therefore  a  reflection  or  emanation  of  the  high  dignity  con- 
fided to  the  Father  of  a  Family  by  Divine  Providence,  by  nature, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Your  ministry  is  associated  with  the 
ministry  of  religion.  Instruction  is  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  and 
your  school-room  is  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  God. 

Those  laborious  professions,  sometimes  contemptuously  called 
trades^  have  a  double  claim  to  respectability  from  their  utility,  an3 
from  the  courageous  perseverance  with  which  their  fatigues  are  sup- 
ported. You  will  be  the  last  to  undervalue  these  professions,  for 
your  labors  will  bring  you  into  constant  intercourse  with  those  who  ex- 
ercise them;  and  the  peculiar  relation  which  you  have  to  this  class  of 
the  community,  gives  its  peculiar  importance  to  your  office,  as  well  as 
makes  it  the  more  honorable ;  for  how  can  the  real  value  of  any  par- 
ticular station  be  estimated,  except  by  a  consideration  of  its  useful- 
ness to  the  general  interest?  Man  is  placed  on  earth  by  Providence, 
to  make  his  life  fruitful,  and  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  This  is  recognised  by  society  too;  for  you  will  remark  that 
the  external  honors  it  decrees,  are  ever,  in  the  first  place,  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  services  rendered,  a  striking  expression  of  grati- 
tude. It  is  true,  external  honors,  do  oilen  give  a  false  impression ; 
for  they  often  descend  upon  posterity  without  being  supported  by 
the  virtues  which  first  called  them  forth.  Neither  are  they  necessary, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  the  value  of  services.  You,  my 
dear  hearers,  may  learn  from  other  considerations  the  foundations 
of  your  dignity.     Let  us  proceed  to  these  considerations. 

The  special  object  of  your  services  are  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  the  most  precious  of  all  its  interests,  allied 
to  all  that  is  noblest  in  humanity.     And  in  what  can  men  more  ef- 
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fectually  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  men,  than  in  aiding  them  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  faculties  they  have  received  for  procuring 
it?  In  providing,  as  you  do,  for  the  first  wants  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  for  the  most  essential  wants  of  the  creature  endowed  with  in* 
telligence  and  sensibility,  are  you  not  the  messengers  of  reason  and 
virtue  to  your  fellow  beings? 

The  duration  of  the  good  which  you  may  effect,  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which  you  act.  You  sow 
your  seed  in  a  virgin  soil.  You  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice. 
Rearing  childhood  from  the  cradle,  in  its  innocence  and  simplicity^ 
it  is  your  duty  to  introduce  it  into  the  paths  of  knowledge  and 
goodness.  By  the  aid  of  what  you  bestow,  it  may  acquire  all  other 
blessings. 

Your  services  have  also  an  extensive  influence.  They  imme- 
diately affect  a  great  number  of  families.  Thousands  of  individuals 
may  in  turn  acknowledge  you  for  their  guides,  either  from  your  in- 
structions, or  those  of  your  pupils.  Indirectly,  you  constantly  in- 
fluence the  families  of  your  pupils.  What  a  precious  gifl  do  you  be- 
stow, when  you  restore  to  a  family  a  child  capable  of  improving  itself 
eternally !  The  whole  family  is  often  improved  by  the  new  ideas 
and  example.  Indirectly,  also,  you  must  influence  the  whole  place 
you  inhabit — the  whole  society  of  which  you  are  a  member.  In- 
dustry, good  manners,  general  well-being,  peace,  and  public  order, 
are  the  slow,  but  certain  fruits,  of  a  good  direction  given  to  the  pri- 
mary education  of  children.  Yes ;  society  expects  from  you  these 
elements  of  its  prosperity, — these  securities  for  its  future  welfare. 

How  great,  then,  is  the  sacredness  of  your  mission!  You  are 
called  on  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  civilization  itself!  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  society,  ii)  knowledge 
and  morality,  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  felt  to  be  essential  to 
the  security  and  development  of  our  institutions.  Nations  which 
aspire  to  liberty,  can  only  render  themselves  capable  of  attaining,  or 
worthy  of  enjoying  it,  by  means  of  the  virtue  and  knowledge  which 
are  the  consequences  of  such  offices  as  yours. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  consideration  of  the  legitimate  character 
of  your  office  leads  us  to  inquire,  who  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
your  services  ?  And  are  there  any  members  of  the  great  community 
of  men,  who. inspire  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  feeble,  inexpe- 
rienced beings  who  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life,  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers, from  which  they  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  development  of 
something  within,  which  must,  however,  be  called  forth  from  with- 
out? And  when  you  look  at  the  least  favored  classes  of  society,  how 
must  your  interest  and  your  zeal  proportionally  increase?  Children, 
who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  privation  and  fatigue,  need  a  provision  of 
strength  and  patience  proportionally  more  abundant.  .  The  more 
painful  their  condition  promises  to  be,  the  more  interesting  also  it 
will  be  to  you  to  alleviate  it,  beforehand,  by  timely  aid ;  to  teach 
them  to  do  more  and  better ^  with  less  effort,  and  by  making  them^ 
virtuous,  to  arm  them  with  true  energy  of  character.     The  less  time 
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they  have  to  devote  to  liberal  education,  the  more  important  you  will 
feel  it  that  they  should  improve  the  rapid  moments.  The  more  they 
^  have  been  neglected,  and  the  less  they  have  been  guided  by  good 
counsel  and  example,  the  more  necessary  will  be  your  assistance. 
Perhaps  they  are  poor  and  destitute :  then  there  is  offered  you  a  no- 
bler privilege  still, — a  higher  mission, — the  career  which  is  ''  twice 
blessed.''  In  procuring  for  these  children  the  mean?  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  their  condition,  you  strike  at  the  root  of  their  mis- 
fortune. You  do  more  than  console  them ;  you  arm  them  with  cour- 
age against  misfortune,  the  power  to  create  resources  for  themselves. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  mode  of  estimating  your  office.  It 
demands  of  you  sacrifices ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  your 
services  increase  in  interest  and  honor.  Nothing  less  is  demanded 
of  you,  it  is  true,  than  your  whole  existence.  You  no  longer  belong 
to  yourselves,  but  to  others.  Your  whole  life  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  devoted  to  them.  Not  only  your  time,  but  your  liberty,  and  the 
combined  action  of  all  your  faculties.  But  is  it  not  a  blessing  to  you, 
as  men,  that  the  honor  of  your  vocation  in  life  is  proportioned  to  the 
call  it  makes  on  you  for  magnanimity,  well  disciplined  character, 
and  intelligence?  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  qualifications  is  de- 
manded of  you — that  of  untiring  patience.  Surrounded  by  ignorant 
and  perhaps  undisciplined  children,  you  will  be  obliged  to  descend 
to  them,  and  to  make  yourselves,  in  some  sort,  children  with  them. 
You  will  meet  with  continual  obstacles  and  difficulties,  over  which 
you  can  only  triumph  by  calm  perseverance ;  and  these  obstacles  will 
sometimes  be  occasioned  by  the  prejudices,  vicious  habits,  and  grosel- 
ness  of  the  parents  themselves.  Opposed  and  disgusted  by  them, 
often  without  the  support  or  guidance  of  a  wise  adviser  and  friend,  all 
your  resources  must  be  found  within  yourselves.  But  besides  this 
patience  and  internal  resource,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  unite 
to  solid  information,  that  talent  for  teaching  which  is  much  more  rare, 
and  more  difficult  of  acquirement.  You  are  also  expected  to  possess, 
not  only  a  wise,  firm,  indulgent  character,  and  a  life  free  from  re- 
proach, but  an  ascendancy  over  the  characters  of  others,  and  the 
power  of  directing  and  mastering  them ;  with  the  ability  to  form  their 
habits,  and  penetrate  their  souls  with  your  influence. 

I  roust  confess,  that  in  return  for  all  which  is  required  of  you,  too 
little  external  compensation  is  at  present  offered  you.  All  the  friends 
of  the  great  and  noble  work  of  elementary  education,  mourn  over 
the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  the  compensation  that  is  allotted 
to  you.  They  unceasingly  try  all  possible  measures  to  procure  you 
a  more  just  remuneration,  and  they  do  hope  to  see  your  labors  better 
rewarded.  But,  shall  I  say  it?  (the  good  men  who  hear  me  will 
comprehend  my  meaning;)  if  the  recompense  does  not  correspond 
to  the  utility  of  your  services,  that  very  circumstance  enhances  the 
real  dignity  of  your  office.  The  less  it  is  rewarded,  the  more  disin- 
terestedness it  supposes  on  the  part  of  those  who  fulfil  its  duties.  Is 
it  by  tlie  fees  paid  that  we  estimate  the  true  value  of  services  ren- 
dered to  our  fellow  men  ?    On  the  contrary,  gratuitous  services  have 
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ever  been  considered  the  most  honorable ;  and  a  duty  that  is  ill  recom- 

fensed,  approaches  a  gratuitous  service.  Society  is  indebted  to  you. 
t  oi^es  you  esteem,  and  it  will  ultimately  pay  it;  and  the  thoughts 
of  its  most  valued  members  will  follow  you  in  the  modest  asylum, 
which  will  soon  witness  your  devotedness  to  the  good  work,  amid 
those  arduous  labors  of  which  the  world  is  ignorant. 

But  what  more  certain  testimony  of  general  esteem  could  you  re- 
ceive, than  the  confidence  that  is  felt  in  you  ?  for  confidence,  you 
are  aware,  cannot  be  founded  upon  anything  but  esteem.  In  your 
hands  are  deposited  the  objects  of  the  most  tender  affection.  You 
are  associated  in  all  the  dearest  interest  and  solicitude  of  parents. 
It  is  confided  to  you  to  preserve  and  prepare  the  happiness  and  future 
welfare  of  families.  To  you  is  granted  an  almost  boundless  power  ; 
everything  is  confided  to  you,  without  any  other  guarantee  than  your 
character  and  your  conduct.  At  some  future  day,  we  hope  to  see 
these  little  children,  who  are  the  objects  of  your  care,  add  to  this 
sentimeht  another,  not  less  honorable  to  you, — the  sentiment  of  grai' 
iiude.  After  having  been  introduced  by  you  to  the  light  of  reason, — 
aflei;  having  been  sustained  by  your  first  lessons  of  wisdom,  your  pu- 
pils will  feel  their  obligation  to  you  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
instruction.  They  will  feel  it  more  every  day  after  they  have  left 
yon,  by  applying  your  instructions,  and  finding  how  useful  they  are 
10  them  in  the  duties  of  life.  When  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they 
establish  themselves  in  life,  they  will  meet  y.ou,  and  come  to  see  you. 
They  will  always  receive  you  joyfully,  eagerly  press  around  you,  and 
seek  in  you  a  friend  and  guide,  and  recur  ever  to  your  counsels. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  thus  to  be  indebted  to  you,  increases 
every  year.  From  all  sides  you  will  receive  this  voluntary  tribute  of 
affection ;  and  when  you  shall  have  grown  old  in  your  labors,  you 
will  be  surrounded  with  many  generations  of  those  to  whom  you  have 
done  good.  My  dear  hearers,  how  noble  and  rare  is  this  prerogative 
which  is  reserved  for  you,  of  deserving  and  obtaining  the  gratitude 
of  your  fallow  men !  This  homage  is  far  superior  to  the  vain  ap- 
plauses bestowed  upon  power  or  success ;  it  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  brilliant  glory  of  renown. 

Let  roe  remark  upon  another  rare  advantage  of  your  position.  It 
affords  you  a  constant  opportunity  of  perfecting  yourselves;  and  it 
furnishes  you  with  motives  and  means  to  do  so.  It  calls  upon  you 
to  exercise  your  faculties  in  the  most  active  and  continuous  manner. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  study  incessantly.  You  will  have  subjects 
of  observation  as  interesting  as  numerous.  You  will  learn  as  you 
teach.  You  will  become  better,  while  seeking  to  direct  your  pupils, 
and  to  make  them  good.  You  will  constantly  acquire  new  strength 
in  the  persevering  and  courageous  fulfilment  of  your  difficult  duties. 

This  high  and  just  esteem,  which  1  am  happy  to  express  here  in 
your  presence,  for  the  functions  you  are  about  to  fulfil,  has  often 
been  expressed  before,  and  in  different  ways,  by  a  great  number  of 
estimable  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  find  the  most 
enlightened  philanthropists.     Some  have  labored  for  you,  by  seeking 
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to  perfect  the  methods  of  iDstruction  which  you  employ.  Some  have 
produced  an  amelioration  of  your  condition,  and  taken  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  security  of  your  future  welfare.  Some  have  used 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  schools,  or  have  founded  them 
at  their  own  expense.  Some,  penetrated  with  the  true. spirit  of  re- 
ligion, have  invoked  its  support  in  your  favor;  some  have  given  you 
wise  counsels;  some  have  recommended,  directed  and  formed  semi- 
naries for  instructors;  some  have  wished  to  associate  themselves 
with  you  in  your  labors ;  and  all,  in  these  different  undertakings, 
have  shown,  that  in  their  eyes  your  ministry  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful means  of  doing  good.  In  Grermany,  we  have  seen  the  respect- 
able prebendary  of  Rochow,  and  the  Count  of  Bucquoy,  endowing 
Saxony  and  Bohemia  with  generous  institutions  for  primary  educa- 
Uon.  The  illustrious  Gampe  labored  at  the  same  time  for  instructors 
and  for  children.  Zerrenner,  Wilmser,  and  many  of  their  country- 
men, have  published  treatises  and  manuals  for  the  masters  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  venerable  curate  Demeter  is  creating  a  method 
of  instruction,  and  giving  rules  for  discipline.  And  the  zealous  Din- 
ter,  an  instructor  himself,  has  become  a  guide  for  his  fellow  laborers, 
by  his  plan  of  improvements  in  country  schools.  In  England,  Drs. 
Bell  and  Lancaster  have  rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  to  simplify  in- 
struction, and  extend  its  salutary  influences.  In  Switzerland,  the 
excellent  Pestalozzi  devoted  his ,  whole  life  to  the  noble  object  of 
ameliorating  education  in  all  classes,  from  the  first  lessons  of  the 
mother,  to  those  which  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  sciences ;  and  de- 
voting himself  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  by  the  exercise 
of  teaching.  Fellenberg,  that  distinguished  friend  of  humanity,  has 
erected,  amidst  the  vast  establishments  of  Hofwyl,  a  Normal  School 
for  primary  instructors,  and  an  Agricultural  School  for  the  children 
of  the  country,  to  which  he  gives  the  most  salutary  moral  direction. 
In  France,  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  respectable 
prebendary  of  Laselle  erected  a  special  institute,  for  the  direction  of 
primary  schools,  and  created  the  simultaneous  method  of  instruction, 
and  for  twenty  years  struggled  against  every  difficulty  and  obstacle, 
that  the  holy  cause  of  elementary  education  might  triumph.  In  our 
days,  we  have  had  the  good  Abb^  Gaultier,  who,  spending  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  children,  breathing  only  for  them,  and  teaching  with- 
out relaxation,  is  also  the  friend  of  all  instructors,  enlightening  them 
by  his  advice,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  benevolence.  And  our 
dear  and  venerated  Liancourt,  whose  great  soul,  embracing  in  its 
solicitude  all  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of  the  imprisoned,  the  propagation 
of  inoculation,  the  development  of  mechanical  education,  founded, 
at  his  own  expense,  schools  worthy  of  serving  as  models, — and  was 
always  found  first  wherever  the  progress  of  these  institutions  could 
be  advanced.  The  most  eminent  men  in  science  and  public  stations, 
have,  by  their  writings  or  efforts,  prepared  and  seconded  this  same 
progress.  How  numerous,  too,  are  the  associations  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  who,  in  Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  all 
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the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  at  Florence,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  have  been  formed  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, by  seeking  for  improvements,  visiting  your  schools,  applauding 
your  success,  and  rewarding  your  efforts. 

What  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  your  office,  b  the  co-opera- 
tion of  such  men,  my  hearers!  In  the  exercise  of  your  dilty,  you  are 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  like  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  with 
''  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  render  you  present  assistance,  and  call 
on  you,  more  eloquently  than  I  can  do,  to  fulfil  your  duties  worthily. 

But  this  opens  a  new  subject,  of  which  you  have  already  the  pre- 
sentiment. In  our  next  lecture,  we  shall  consider  the  dispositions 
essential  to  the  primary  instructor,  and  all  the  responsibilities  attend-^ 
ant  upon  his  office,  at  once  the  source  and  the  emanation  of  his  dignity.. 


Art.  V.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading: 

Mtikod  ^  Teaching  Childrm  to  Read  and  S^eU. 
Bt  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

(Continnod  fiom  No.  1.) 

[We  ref ret  thai  Um  prenuro  of  other  articlei  hai  obliged  ns  to  defer  thii  article  ;  and  iliir 
eompelfNiu  to  leave  it  unfiniihed.] 

In  teachlDg  him  to  spelt,  I  have,  for  two  or  three  days^  spread  before  him 
twenty-one  small  letters,  and  eight  or  nine  capitals.  He  is  beginning  to 
spell  sentences.  I  consider  it  of  some  importance,  that  he  should  have  the 
letters  placed  before  him  in  the  proper  position,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 

•^g.  14. — Having  placed  the  letter  £  undent,  I  have  taught  H.  the  com- 
bination ot;  not,  however,  without  some  difficulty.  He  has  also,  thia^ 
morning,  made  several  unaccountable  mistakes,  in  repeating  his  exercise 
with  the  tickets.  When  I  showed  him  op,  he  said  oly  and  then  on,  before 
calling  it  right;  and  when  1  showed  him  on,  he  hesitated^  and  called  it 
wrong  once  or  twice.  He  remembers  perfectly  the  seven  words  that  he 
learned  yesterday.  I  find  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  remember  un- 
meaning syllables  of  two  letters,  than  it  is  significant  words  of  three  or 
four  letters.  I  wish  to  carry  the  experiment  farther,  before  I  form  my 
opinion ;  but  I  am  at  present  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would  be 
better,  at  first,  entirely  to  omit  the  duo-literal  combinations.  Let  the  child 
first  spend  one  month,  and  perhaps  six  months,  in  learning  significant 
words  and  sentences ;  then  let  him  go  through  a  thorough  course  with  the 
'  ticket  system';  and,  after  oil  Ihai,  let  him  learn  the  names  of  the  letters. 

H.  has  to-day  learned,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentence,  **  He  walks  with  his 
feet,  and  works  with  his  hands," — containing  Jive  new  words.  In  teach- 
ing him  to  spell,  when  he  hesitates,  I  let  him  look  at  the  word  in  the  book, 
to  see  what  selection  and  arrangement  of  letters  to  make.  This  serves 
to  impress  the  forms  of  the  letters  more  distinctly  and  deeply  on  his  mind. 

•^ug.  15. — H.  has  learned  at,  and  has  made,  I  believe,  only  a  single  error 
in  reading  with  his  tickets, — calling  op  ol,  but  correcting  himself.  In 
showing  him,  in  Lessons  6  and  7,  such  words  as  he  has  learned,  he  has 
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tnade  several  errors,  arising  from  the  impression  which  I  mentioned  Au£^. 
8.  To  teach. him  the  capttalSf  I  have  placed  a  few  of  them  in  a  row,  di- 
rectly over  the  corresponding  small  letters.  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  capitals.  What  I  might  have  thought 
of  Mr  Worcester's  method,  it  I  had  followed  it  implicitly,  and  not  covered 
the  capitals  in  Lessons  1  &  2,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  at  present  I  regret  that 
any  words  begin  with  capitals  in  Lessons  3 — 9,  except  the  first  word  in 
each  sentence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  capitals  ought  to  be  learned 
more  gradually,  or  more  systematically.  And  I  am  even  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  no  capUcds  ai  aU  were  used,  till  about  the  10th 
Lesson.  I  find  that  after  H.  could  spell  both  the  and  top  with  smalt  let- 
ters, and  The  with  a  capital,  he  could  not  toll,  by  that,  now  to  spell  Top 
with  a  capital. 

Au^.  17. — Having  placed  n  between  n  and  f,  I  have  taught  H.  the  com- 
bination om.  He  found  it  very  hard  to  remember ;  and  so  he  has  on. 
1  H.  is  exceedingly  fond  of  spelling.  I  iust  now  set  out  to  teach  him  the 
power  or  use  of  final  s.  He  has  before  learned  the  words  leg  and  legs  in 
the  Primer.  With  his  alphabet  before  him,  I  told  him  to  spell  leg.  He 
did  it.  I  added  «,  and  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  told  me.  I  told  him  to 
apeW  hoy.  He  did  so.  Then  taking  the  «  up,  "  What  is  that  ?"  "Leg.^ 
"  What  is  that  ?"  "Irf^r*.'*  "  What  is  that  ?""  Boy."  "What  is  that?*' 
"I  don't  know."  ^  That  is  boys.  You  and  William  and  Edward  are  boys, 
you  know."  "Yes,  sir."  Then,  having  repeated  the  same  questions  in 
the  same  order,  I  told  him  to  spell  hat.  He  did  so.  Then  I  began  again 
at  leg,  moved  the  s  as  before,  asked  the  same  four  questions,  and  imme- 
diately added,  "What  is  that?"  ''Hat.''  "What  is  that?"  "I  don't 
know."  "That  is  hats;  such  as  you  and  William  and  I  wear  on  our 
heads."  Then,  having  repeated  the  six  questions  in  the  same  order,  I 
told  him  to  spell  cup.  And  before  I  had  time  to  go  over  the  questions 
again,  he  said,  pointing  at  the  word  cup  and  the  s  which  lay  annexed  to 
haty  "  I  know  what  th^  and  that  make ;  it  is  cups.''  I  then  had  him  spell 
hen :  and  he  knew,  in  a  moment,  how  to  pronounce  the  word  with  the  s 
added.  Perhaps  he  would  have  found  out  the  word  hats,  had  not  the 
sound  of  s,  at  the  end  of  this  word,  been  a  little  different  from  its  sound 
at  the  end  of  Ug  and  hoy;  the  one  sound  being  sibilant,  and  the  other  soft 
like  z.  I  feel  as  if  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
use  of  the  letter  s,  than  he  possesses  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Aug.  18. — H.  has  learned  am  with  his  tickets ;  also  to  read  She  runs 
fast  in  Less.  6.  I  find,  to-day,  that  he  can  pronounce,  with  s  added,  any 
word  which  he  before  knew  without  the  s.  Mr  Worcester  says,  *  fie  care- 
fid  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  child  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.' 
I  really  believe  H.  would  be  glad  to  spell  a  whole  hour  at  a  time,  if  I 
conld  attend  to  him. 

Aug.  19. — I  placed  the  vowel  t  under  a,  on  the  left  side  of  the  slate,  and 
taught  H.  the  combination  ib  immediately  after  oh  and  ab.  He  then  read 
thus :  ab,  ib ;  ob,  ib ;  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ob,  ib ;  ap,  ab,  ih ;  op,  ap,  ib ;  d&c. 

Aug.  fio. — He  learned  ip.  He  read  thus :  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip.  Then, 
ob,  op ;  ab,  ap ;  ib,  ip ;  followed  by  a  repetition  of  former  exercises.  He 
also  learned  R  is  hot. 

Aug.  21. — H.  learned  to  read  Get  my  hat.  With  the  tickets,  I  attempted 
to  make  H.  find  out  U,  without  being  told.  I  began  thus :  ob,  ab,  ib  ;  op, 
ap,  ip ;  ol,  al,  U;  hoping  that  when  Fie  came  to  U,  he  would  tell  it  of  his 
own  accord ;  but  1  was  disappointed. 

Aug.  22.— In  the  morning,  I  attempted,  in  the  same  manner,  to  make 
H.  find  out  ix ;  bat  with  the  same  ill  success.    I  began  to  feel  a  little  dls- 
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couraged  in  regard  to  his  future  progress.  After  breakfast,  when  I  tried 
him  tn  see  if  be  remembered  tx,  be  pointed  at  the  i  aq(i  the  next  conso- 
nant gi  and  asked  me  what  that  and  that  spelled.  He  has  frequently  be- 
fore asked  me  similar  questions.  I  told  him  I  could  not  inform  him  to- 
day, but  should  be  glad  to  have  him  find  out  himself.  I  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity thus :  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip ;  ol,  al,  il ;  ox,  ax,  ix ;  og,  ag,  —  ;  and 
when  the  t  and  g  came  together,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  **  ig,^ 
This  was  what  I  had  so  ardently  desired.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  had  no 
thought  of  showing  him  any  more  new  combinations  to-day.  But  this  af- 
ternoon, having  sat  down  to  let  his  Ma  witness  his  performance,  and  hav- 
ing let  him  read  the  fifteen  combinations  just  mentioned,  he,  to  our  sur- 
prise, and  of  his  own  accord,  pointed  at  the  i  and  n,  which  lay  quite  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  said,  **  That  and  that  is  in."  "  So  it  is,  Henry," 
said  I.  '*  And  that  and  that  is  tm,  and  that  and  that  is  it,"  continued  he, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  before  I  had  time  to  place  the  letters  to- 
gether. The  next  thing  was  to  take  the  vowel  t,  and  move  it  along  the 
consonants  in  order  from  h  to  t  He  hesitated  only  in  one  instance,  and 
found  out  that,  by  having  the  consonant  moved  along  the  three  vowels. 
T  am  far  from  supposing  that  he  can  tell  the  five  combinations  he  has 
learned  to-day,  when  taken  promiscuously  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  show  him  the  next  vowel  for  two  or  tliree  days. 

He  makes  daily  improvement  in  spelling,  though  it  is  difficult  to  record 
this  improvement  with  the  pen.  He  is  much  pleased  with  the  capitals, 
and  has  learned  pretty  welt  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  I  now 
teach  him  to  spell  in  the  following  manner:  the  board  containing  the  let- 
ters is  laid  before  him  in  a  chair,  with  a  book  for  him  to  lay  the  letters  on, 
in  spelling  each  word.  I  sit  down,  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with  a 
book  in  my  hand  or  the  babe  in  my  arms.  He  spells  a  word  on  his  book, 
with  small  letters,  and  brings  it  to  me  to  see  if  it  is  right.  If  so,  I  take 
his  book  and  send  him  after  the  initial  capital  of  the  same  word.  I  then 
tell  him  another  word  to  spell.  When  he  spells  wrong,  I  open  his  album 
or  the  Primer,  to  the  page  containing  the  word,  and  let  him  find  it,  or 
show  it  to  him ;  and  away  he  hies  to  his  alphabetic  board.  When  he  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  spell  a  word  assigned  him,  I  set  him  to  select  and 
bring  to  me  as  many  letters  of  the  word  as  he  can  recollect ;  and  have 
him  tell  me  whether  the  letter  he  has  brought,  or  the  letter  that  is  want- 
ing, is  the  first,  or  last,  or  middle  letter  of  the  word.  He  then  completes 
the  word  by  seeing  it  in  the  Primer,  as  before.  A  peculiar  advantage  of 
this  method  is,  to  make  him  think  intensely  of  the  word  he  is  to  spell,  and 
the  form  of  each  letter,  while  he  is  walking  across  the  room. 

Another  method  I  roust  not  onait  to  mention.  Showing  him  some  large 
word  printed  all  in  capitals,  I  let  him  tell  what  words  he  can  spell  with 
each  letter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  title  of  a  newspaper,  as  Christian 
Mirror.  Pointing  at  the  first  letter,  he  says,  **  That  is  to  spell  Cat  with." 
«  What  else  ?"  «  Cotr."  "  What  else  ?"  "  Cup.''  Pointing  at  the  next 
letter,  he  says,  "That  is  to  spell  He  with."  And  on  my  asking  him  what 
else,  he  mentions  Hat,  Hen  and  Hog,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  recol- 
lect "  The  next  letter  is  to  spell  Hat  with  ;  the  next  is  to  spell  /  can  hop 
with ;  the  next  is  to  spell  Sun  with ;  the  next  is  to  spell  The  and  7\>p 
with ;  the  next  is  /;  the  next  is  capital  A;  the  next,  I  don't  know ;  the 
next  is  to  spell  Man  and  Mug  with ;"  and  so  on.  He  has  got  so  that  he 
very  seldom  commits  such  a  mistake  as  to  show  me  a  capital  O  or  fV,  and 
asks  if  that  is  to  spell  Cow  with.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  a  child 
should  learn,  that  the  initial  of  a  word  is  the  letter  that  should  be  a  capital. 
I  therefore  dislike  Mr  W.'s  method  of  spelling  words  for  children  aU  in 
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capitals.    Tbey  are  very  seldom  so  spelled  in  books.    Hence  it  gives  the 
child  an  erroneous  impression. 

d^iig'.  23.    H.  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  two  new  words. 

"jSug.  24.  H.  has  learned  one  new  sentence,  contaming  one  new  word. 
As  I  apprehended,  he  hesitates  and  errs  considerably  in  reading  promis- 
cuously what  he  learned  with  his  tickets,  Aug.  22." 

Aug,  25.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  meth- 
ods of  conducting  a  promiscuous  exercise  with  the  tickets:  First,  form  the 
combinations  o&,  ap,  tlf,  leaving  each  vowel  by  the  side  of  its  consonant. 
Then  slide  the  t  down  to  the  next  consonant  x;  then  slip  the  vowel  a 
afler  the  t  so  as  to  form  the  combination  al ;  and  then  let  the  o  follow  the 
a.    Then  move  down  the  t  again  ;  and  so  on. 

Aug.  26.  Having  placed  the  vowel  u  under  t,  I  taught  FI.  ub ;  also,  to 
read  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words. 

Atig.  27.  H.  learned  up,  and  also  to  read  one  new  sentence,  containing 
three  new  words. 

Aug.  28.  H.  has  this  mominpr  found  out  vl,  tix,  ug^  urij  urn,  ui,  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  did  ig,  tn,  im  and  it,  on  the  22d.  He  has  to-day 
learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words.  I  now  indulge 
bim  in  having  the  Primer  to  look  at  by  himself,  and  to  find,  in  any  part  of 
the  book,  such  words  as  he  knows.  He  also  sometimes  does  the  same  in 
a  newspaper.  He  now  very  seldom  mistakes  a  word  that  he  has  not 
learned,  for  one  that  he  has. 

Aug,  29.  H.  can  read  promiscuously  what  he  learned  yesterday  with 
bis  tickets.  He  has  to-day  learned  two  new  sentences,  and  three  new 
words. 

Aug.  30.   H.  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  five  new  words. 

Aug.  31.   H.  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  two  new  words. 

It  is  now  just  one  montk  since  H.  began.  I  have  made  out  a  list,  from 
which  I  find  that  he  has  learned  sixty-five  words  from  the  Primer,  and 
thirty-two  duo-literal  combinations  from  the  tickets,  eight  of  which  are 
significant  words,  that  he  understands ;  making  a  total  of  seventy-three 
words.  I  have  reckoned  the  addition  of  «,  as  constituting  a  separate  word 
only  in  a  single  instance.  I  think  that  one  half  of  the  time  has  been  spent 
on  the  tickets ;  so  that,  without  these,  he  might  have  learned  one  hundred 
and  thirty  words  in  the  montli ;  and,  without  the  capitals,  probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  reckon  nothing  as  learned,  which  is  not  remem- 
bered." 

*^Sept,  1.  Having  placed  the  vowel  e  under  u,  I  have  taught  H.  eft;  also, 
two  new  sentences,  containing  five  new  words.  Yesterday,  having 
spelled  feet  with  tickets,  he  covered  or  removed  the  last  letter,  and  asked 
ir  it  was  foot  now.  This  singular  question  is  thus  accounted  for :  he  had 
learned  that  the  addition  ofs  forms  the  plural,  and  its  removal,  the  singu- 
lar ;  and  it  seems  he  had  thought  of  the  sense  quite  as  much  as  the  sound. 
Feet  was  the  first  word  he  had  seen  that  formed  its  plural  irregularly  ;  -but 
he,  guided  by  analogy,  and  not  being  aware  that  the  irregularity  in  the 
spoken  word  affected  the  wiitten  one,  concluded  that  the  singular  must 
probably  be  formed  by  the  omission  of  \hejinal  consonant. 

Sept  2.  H.  had  forgotten  eb.  Of  course,  I  taught  him  nothing  new 
with  his  tickets :  this  is  my  invariable  rule.  He  has  learned  two  new  sen- 
tences, containing  three  new  words. 

Sept  3.  H.  this  morning  found  out  ep,  el,  ex,  eg,  en,  em',  et,  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  Aug.  22d  and  28th.  He  has  also  learned  two  new  sen- 
tences, containing  three  new  words. 

TOU   III.— -NO.   UU  13* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

CoNTEITTIOIf   OF   TeACHERS  AT   CllTCINMATI. 

In  our  number  for  November  1831,  we  gave  an  accouut  of  the  formation, 
in  Cincinnati,  of  an  Institution  to  be  called  **  The  Western  Academic  In- 
stitute and  Board  of  Education  ;"  of  their  purposes  and  objects,  and  of 
their  first  Annual  Meeting  and  proceedm^s.  We  also  announced  t)ie 
first  number  of  a  monthly  periodical,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Institute  and  a 
means  of  difiTusing  correct  and  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  of  Education. 
Although  we  had  heard  no  more  of  the  work  until  quite  recently,  we  could 
not  believe  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  first  number  would  be  per- 
mitted to  slumber  ;  and  were  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  on  our  table, 
a  few  weeks  since,  another  number,  issued  in  Dec.  last.  U  consists  of  40 
octavo  pages.    The  articles  are  the  following. 

Art.  1.  To  the  Public.  II.  On  a  well  digested  system  of  Education. 
III.  The  importance  and  advantages  of  cooperation  in  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation. IV.  On  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  Western  College  of 
Professional  Teachers.  V.  Proceedings  of  the  Convention.  VI.  Con- 
stitution. VII.  Letter  of  the  Corresponding  Secreti^ry-  Added  to  these 
articles  is  an  Appendix  containing  several  important  articles,  on  the 
Construction  of  School  Houses,  Classification  and  branches  of  study  in 
Schools,  and  Reports  of  Trustees  of  various  Common  Schools. 

From  the  article  entitled  "  Proceedings  of  the  Convention,*'  we  leani 
that  a  Convention  of  Teachers  was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  days  of  Oct.  1832,  at  which  much  interesting  and  important  busi- 
ness was  transacted. 

On  the  first  day,  an  introductory  address  by  Rev.  Mr  Bascom,  of  Augus- 
ta College,  on  *'  The  Philosophy  of  Letters,  reviewed  as  a  question  of 
moral  interest,'*  and  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  Chairman, 
and  O.  L.  Leonard,  Esq.  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 
Several  Committees  on  important  subjects,  were  also  appointed.  In  the 
evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  M.  Butler,  of  Louisville,  on  **  The 
Qualifications  of  I'eachers." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  lectures  were  delivered  as  fol- 
lows :  on  "  Physical  Science  in  general,"  by  Rev.  E.  Slack  ;  on  **  The 
Study  and  Nature  of  the  Ancient  Languages,"  by  Mr  A.  Kinmont ;  on 
"  The  History  of  Mathematical  Science,"  by  Mr  F.  E.  Goddard,  Louis- 
ville ;  and  on  the  ^^  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
the  infant  mind,  and  of  erecting  thereon  a  thorough  and  liberal  Edu- 
cation." 

On  the  third  day,  Mr  Thos.  Maylin  delivered  an  address  on  ^  The  Na- 
ture and  Objects  of  Education  ;"  Mr  Robert  Munford  on  "The  Duties  of 
Parents  and  Trustees  ;"    and  by  Mr  C.  Bradford  on  "  The  Modern  Lan- 
guages." 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  the  name  of  the  Western  Institute 
was  changed  to  that  of  **  The  Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers."    The  former  Constitution  was  therefore  revised, 
^  and  new  officers  appointed. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  and  recommend  subjects  for  stand- 
ing Conmiittees,  submitted  for  consideration  the  following,  which  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

For  Onnmxm  Schoola.    1.  What  branches  of  instruction  ought  the 
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CommoB  School  systein  to  embrace  ?  9l  Are  tbere  defbetB  in  Comtnoii 
Schools  ?  If  any,  what  are  they,  and  how  may  they  be  remedied  ?  3. 
What  are  the  duties  of  Trustees  and  Examiners  of  Common  Schools  ? 
4.  What  plan  of  building  is  best  adapted  for  Common  Schools? 

For  AcademitM  and  Hifrh  SehooU.  1.  What  course  of  EoffHsh  and  Clas- 
sical instruction  ought  schools  of  this  class  to  embrace  ?  2.  In  whose  band 
should  the  Governmental  power  be  vested?  For  FetnaU  SckooU.  3.  What 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  female  schools  ? 
4.  Should  any  portion  of  their  time  be  devoted  to  domestic  Economy  ? 

For  ColUres  and  UnhernHes.  1.  What  course  of  instructioB  is  best 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  society  ?  2.  Can  the  monitorial  system 
be  introduced  with  advantage  into  schools  of  this  class  ?  3.  What  sys- 
tem of  discipline  is  best  adapted  to  the  Government  of  Colleges  ?  4. 
What  time  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  ancient  languages,  in  a  Col- 
lege course  ? 

We  also  learn  that  this  second  number  of  the  Academic  Pioneer,  from 
which  we  have  derived  the  foregoing  facts,  ^  is  issued  as  the  harbinger, 
or,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  ptanuTf  of  aa  uninterrupted  series,  in  hopes 
of  eztendinff  its  influence  for  many  years,  and  over  a  widely  spread  and 
enlightened  people." 

Its  grand  objects  are  ^  to  invite  public  attention  still  more  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  E^pcation  —  to  endeavor  to  point  out  the  errors  that  may 
exist  in  tne  present  system  of  education,  and  discard  them,  —  to  seek 
after  and  to  recommend  to  teachers,  and  the  community  generally,  whatever 
improvements  may  be  useful  and  commendable  in  the  various  departments 
of  learning." 

05TARI0  COVRTT   ASSOCIATION  OP  T^ACBERS. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Canandaigua  tm 
the  9th  of  January .  From  thirty  to  forty  Teachers  were  present,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  hearing  verbal  and  written  re- 
ports of  teachers,  in  which  much  interesting  acd.important  information  was 
communicated ;  and  in  suggesting  plans  u>t  the  improvement  of  schools. 
A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  Circular  to  be  sent  to  every 
teacher  of  a  district  school  throughout  the  county  ;  which  was  subsequent- 
ly prepared.  A  Committee  was  also  directed  to  prepare  an  Address  to 
Teachers  and  friends  of  Common  Schools  generally,  to  be  delivered  to 
tbem  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  the  2d  of  February. 

The  Circular,  above  mentioned,  had  for  its  principal  object  to  elicit 
written  answers  from  the  Teachers  to  the  following  questions :  which  an- 
swers were  to  have  been  given  on  the  2d  of  February,  at  the  aforesaid 
meeting,  to  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  particularly  invited 
to  attend. 

1.  In  what  town  and  district  is  your  school-house  located? 

2.  What  is  its  size  ?  What  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  your 
school-room  ? 

3.  In  what  state  are  the  desks  and  seats,  and  are  they  conveniently 
.  trranged  ? 

4.  What  conveniences  for  warming  it  ? 

5.  What  time  has  been  lost  for  want  of  fuel  ? 

6.  Are  there  outhouses  of  any  kind  ? 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  regular  scholars  ? 

8.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught? 
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9.  Do  you  make  use  of  any  apparatus  for  illustrating  particular  branches, 
and  if  so,  what  appafatus  ? 

10.  What  books  are  used  in  the  different  classes  ?  [Give  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  books  used  in  the  school.] 

11.  Have  parents  and  instractors  visited  your  school  often? 

12.  Is  there  a  Lyceum  organized  in  the  town  ? 

13.  Do  teachers  ever  meet  for  mutual  improvement? 

14.^  re  parents  generally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school  ? 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  morals  in  the  district  ? 

16.  What  publications,  relative  to  education,  are  taken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants? 

17.  Are  there  divisions  of  any  kind  among  the  inhabitants,  which  affect 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  ? 

18.  Are  scholars  required  to  write  compositions  ? 

19.  Are  evening  schools  taught? 

20.  What  punishments  are  used  in  the  school  ? 

We  learn  that  the  meeting  on  the  2d  of  February,  was  attended  by  teachers 
*  from  every  town  in  the  county  but  odd  ;  that  the  whole  number  present,  was 
about  sixty;  and  that  a  third  meeting  was  to  have  heeh  held  on  the  23d  instant,  at 
the  same  place.  All  this  evinces  an  increasing  atten*ion  to  Common  Schools,  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  A  laie  Geneva  Gazette  nlso  contains  the  <*  Address  to  the 
Teachers  and  Patrons  of  Common  Schools,'*  above  referred  to.  We  are  reluc- 
tantly obliged,  for  the  present^  to  defer  giving  an  account  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

SouTHWARK  Institute. 

An  Association  of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  has  recently  been  formed 
in  South wark  (Philadelphia)  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  themselves  and  the  hundreds  of  others  in  that  district,  whom 
they  mean  to  enlist  in  the  same  object.  The  number  of  members  is  al- 
ready from  two  to  three  hundred.  »*They  have  secured  the  services  of 
several  gentlemen,  cme  evening  in  a  week,  in  giving  them  simplified 
scientific  lectures,'*  and  the  lectures,  thus  far,  are  well  attended.  They 
propose  also  to  form  a  Library,  and  establish  in  connection  with  it  a 
reading-room. 

Manual  Labor  in  connf.ction  with  Stuut. 

The  Manual  Labor  Academy,  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  is  located 
thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville*  The  country,  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and 
occupied  by  industrious  and  moral  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  funds, 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  various  individuals  from  several  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states ;  and  an  excellent  farm  of  309  acres. 

The  Institution  is  new,  and  the  Manual  Labor  department  has  but  re- 
cently been  brought  into  full  operation,  although  the  number  of  students 
during  some  of  the  recent  sessions  has  risen  to  80.  A  trial  of  the  labor- 
ing plan  was  made  last  Summer  on  a  small  scale,  and  was  attended  with 
complete  success:  both  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  in  reference  to 
health.  But  during  the  ensuing  season  (1833)  the  students  will  be  re- 
ouired  to  labor  two  hours  a  day  five  davs  in  each  week,  and  one  on  Satur- 
day \  and  provision  will  also  be  made  for  allowing  those  students  to  labor 
still  more,  whose  limited  means  may  require  it.  I'he  farm  is  to  be  stocked, 
and  furnished  with  proper  implements.  Should  mechanical  as  well  as 
agricultural  labor  be  introduced,  they  have  materials  in  abundance,  on  the 
farm. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  departments  of  the  Semioary,  a  principal  school 
and  a  preparatory  one.  In  the  preparatory  school  the  teachers  are  ex-  - 
peeled  to  remain  with  the  students  under  their  care  during  the  day,  and 
to  lod^  in  the  room  with  them  during  the  night,  that  they  may  have 
them  constantly  under  their  inspection.  In  the  principal  department  the 
students  will  be  permitted  to  study  at  their  own  rooms,  but  these  are  to 
be  frequently  visited  by  the  professors. 

The  funds  of  the  academy  have  been  furnished  by  individuals  from  five 
or  six  different  states.  The  students  have  come  from  seven  or  eight 
States ;  and  belong  to  six  different  religious  denominations.  This  evinces 
a  catholic  spirit  and  promises  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  are  a  President,  who  is  Professor  of  In*  , 
tellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  ;  a  Vice  President,  who  is 
Professor  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages  ;  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  an  assistant  Teacher  in  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Languages ;  a  Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  a 
gentleman  who  acts  as  Steward,  Treasurer,  and  Farmer.  A  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  a  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 
are  also  contemplated. 

We  see  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  course  of  study  pursued.  It  is 
thorough,  and  in  the  principal  depaitment,  occupies  four  years. 

The  Ohio  BaptUt  Education  Society  have  a  f«rm  about  one  mile  froip  the 
town  of  Granville,  Ohio,  connected  with  a  Literary  InstitutioD.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  sixty.  It  is  intended  that  those  young  men  who  feel  disposed, 
shall  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  manual  labor,  which,  without  interfering  with 
their  progress  in  study,  will  preserve  their  health,  and  defray  a  part  of  their  ex* 
pensea.  The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  Literary  department,  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare voimg  men  for  practical  life,  or  for  the  business  of  instructors.  To  these  is 
added,  a  Theobgical  department,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry in  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Episcopal  Manual  Labor  School^  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  Educa- 
tion Society,  Bristol,  Peon,  has  a  very  valuable  farm,  with  ample  buildings  ou  it. 

From  fhe  Western  Recorder,  of  December  last,  we  learn,  that  facilities  are 
about  to  tie  afforded  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  study,  at  the  Stockbridgt 
Academy,  in  Madison  county,  New- York.  A  mechanic  shop  waste  have  been 
ready  for  the  acoommodation  of  forty  young  men,  in  January  last.  By  laboring 
three  hours  a  day.  it  was  supposed  each  student  would  soon  be  able  to  earn 
enouijrh  to  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition.  The  establishment  is  respectable,  and 
the  location  healthy,  and  favorable  to  the  morals  of  the  young. 

Pamphlbts  ok  EnucATioir. . 

(L)  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  addressed  to  the  People  of  North- 
Carolina.  (2.)  An  Address  delivered  before  the  North-Caroliiia  Institute 
of  Education,  at  their  Annual.  Meeting,  January  20, 1832.  By  Alfred 
Moore,  Esq.  Afler  which,  the  following  Lectures  were  delivered  :  A 
Lecture  on  Elocution,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 
By  Hr5RT  S.  Ellenwood,  Esq.  3.  A  Lecture  on  the  Imperfections  of 
onr  Primary  Schools,  and  the  best  method  of  correcting  them.  By  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  t^fe  University. 

The  6rst  of  these  is  something  more  than  a  mere  pamphlet.  It  oensists  of  a 
series  of  eleven  letters,  first  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  by  J.  Caldwell,  President  of  the  University  of  North -Carolina.  The  object 
of  the  writer  was  to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  Education,  and 
especially  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  in  primary 
schools.  Appended  to  these,  are  several  valuable  documents  on  Education ; 
mong  which,  are  improved  plans  for  monitorial  instruction,  and  an  accouat  of 
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the  Primarv  School  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  with  plans  of  improved  school-bouses, 
fcc :  the  whole  comprising  more  than  100  octavo  pages.  The  letters  of  Presi- 
dent Caldwell  are  sound,  practical,  and  heart-stirring;  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  produce  effect.  Indeed,  from  a  comparison  of  dates,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  by  preparii^g  the  public  mind,  they  must  have  led  the  way  to  the  formation 
of  that  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  at  one  of  whose  annual 
meetings  the  "Address  and  Lectures*'  were  delivered. 

The  occasion  which  called  forth  these  addresses,  affords  a  cheering  indication 
that  an  impuise  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  State,  which 
will  result  in  great  and  permanent  good ;  for  we  fully  accord  in  a  sentiment  which 
Mr  Moore  has  attributed  to  Colbert,  that  *'  there  never  was  an  association  of  in- 
telligent men,  (unless  they  had  factious  designs,)  without  some  good  resulting 
from  it."  From  a  hasty  examination  ot  the  character  and  contents  of  the  ad- 
dressed, we  find  much — very  much — to  approve ;  and,  in  one  of  them,  a  little 
which  we  regard  as  of  doubtful  utility.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  their 
authors  have  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  oi  improvement;  and  while  we  cannot 
accord  with  them  in  all  their  opinions  on  education,  nor  approve  of  the  indiscrim- 
inate and  not  very  delicate  censures  sometimes  passed  on  individuals  and  classes 
of  men,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  public  opinion  on 
.  this  important  subject. 

Schools  in  Mississippi. 

A  writer  in  the  Natchez  Journal  calculates,  that  there  are  between  7000  and 
8000  children  in  that  State,  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  common  schools,  who  re- 
ceive little  or  no  instruction ;  while  there  are  sections  of  land  in  each  township, 
allowed  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools,  amounting  to  800,000  acres  in 
the  whole,  and  which  he  thinks  might  be  sold  for  ^2,000,000. 

AMKRicAjr  School  Aoxict's  Society. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  is  to  be  commenced  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  in 
Andover,  on  the  27th  of  the  present  month,  and  continue  about  two  weeks.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn,  that  provision  is  made  for  a  large  number  of  lectures  on  im- 
portant and  practical  subjects, — in  addition  to  which,  daily  meetings  will  be  held, 
tor  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  inquiry.  Besides  an  Introductory  Lecture,  three 
lectures  are  proposed  on  the  condition,  wants,  and  means  of  improvement  of  the 
Southern  ana  Western  parts  of  the  Union ;  two  on  Circuit  Schools,  their  necessity 
and  practical  utility,  &c ;  six  on  the  Art  of  Teaching ;  twoon  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Apparatus,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Direction  of  Studies  and  appropriate 
branches  to  be  pursued  in  Common  Schools.  One  lecture  is  also  to  be  given  on 
each  of  the  following  branches,  accompanied  in  most  instances  by  experiments, 
or  illustrated  by  diagrams,  specimens,  &c,  viz :  Natural  History,  Natural  Philoe- 
ophy,  Electricity,  Astronomy,  Magnetism,  and  the  Carstaiiian  system  of  wriUng. 
Besides  these,  provision  is  made  for  additional  lectures,  on  other  subjects,  should 
.  it  be  thought  desirable  at  the  time. 

Sklp    EoiTCATIOir. 

We  have  been  highly  interested  in  perusing  in  the  "  Tuscaloosa  Inquirer,*'  an 
address  by  Dr  Woods,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  delivered  at  its 
first  Commencement,  Dec.  19, 1832. 

In  addressing  the  students  generally,  he  urges  them,  1st,  To  "  aspire  to  emin* 
ence  in  knowledge ;"  2d,  **  To  keep  aloof  from  all  the  distractions  of  party  poli- 
cs  ;*'  8d,  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  own  attainments  and  capacities ;  4th,  To 
have  regard  to  the  moral  state  of  their  hearts ;  and  5th,  With  all  their  gettlngs  to 
**  get  iQoral  viorth." 

In  laboring  to  persuade  his  hearers  to  aspire  to  eminence  in  knowledge,  Dr 
Woods  urges,  with  much  force,  the  necessity  of  steady,  persevering,  untiring 
efibrts,  and  insists  that  "  labor  is  the  price  which  our  Creator  requires  us  to  pay 
ibr  every  earthly  good.'*'  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  cogent  reasons 
adduced  for  self-instruction,  than  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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*'  I  do  not  reganl  anjr  young  gentleman  aa  having  taken  the  fint  step  in  the 
road  to  an  honorable  eminence  who  has  not  reased  to  rely  upon  his  friends,  and  his 
wealth,  and  every  other  factitious  aid  for  success,  and^who  has  not  thrown  himself 
entirely  upon  the  energies  of  liis  own  mind.  His  whole  soul  must  be  imbued 
with  the  conviction  that  his  earthly  destiny  is,  under  God,  in  his  own  hands;  — 
that  he  is  to  be  what  he  makes  himself,  or,  be  assured|  he  never  will  be  anything 
worthy  of  imitation. 

"  This,  youne  gentlemen,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  our  countryman, 
\  Franklin,  and  of  many  other  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  public 

education  with  which  you  are  fiivored.  They  soon  learned  that  first  lesson  of  all 
true  greatness,  a  reliance  upon  one*s  own  powers  and  the  blessing  of  God. 
It  was  their  self-education  on  which  they  rose  to  eminence.  And  permit  me  to 
tell  you  that  every  well-educated  man,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  self-edu- 
cated man.  Seminaries  of  learning  are  useful,  hecaucse  in  them  only  can  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  of  past  ages  and  of  the  present  generation,  be  collected  to- 
gether and  spread  out  before  the  lovers  of  knowledge.  Seminaries  of  learning 
are  useful,  because  in  them  are  gathered  youth  of  noble  aspirations ;  and  by  their 
constant  intercourse  and  collision  in  the  same  lofty  pursuits,  their  minds  become 
polished,  invigorated,  and  stimulated  to  higher  and  still  higher  attainments. 

**  Instructors  are  useful,  because  they  may,  by  a  judicious  direction  of  your 
studies,  prevent  a  useless  expenditure  of  your,  time  and  energies.  They  may 
propose  subjects  for  your  investigation.  They  may  point  you  the  way  to  emin- 
ence. They  may  <&d  you  in  the  great  work  of  training  and  disciplining  your 
mental  powers :  —  but  after  all,  that  work  must  be  yours.  And  yours  will  be 
the  rich  reward." 

Female  College  at  Bogota. 

In  our  number  for  January,  we  inserted  an  article  from  the  Government  Ga- 
zette of  Bogota,  on  the  subject  of  a  Female  College.  We  have  since  been  fa- 
vored with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  power  of  New  Grenada,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  regulations  for  this  novel  and  interesting  institution. 

The  decree  is  prefaced  by  a  aeclaration,  that  *<  It  is  a  duty  of  government  to 
promote  the  education  of  females,  who  necessarily  exercise  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence upon  our  social  happiness." 

The  College  is  to  be  under  ih'e  care  of  a  Directress,  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Governor  of  Bogota,  aud  subject  to  his  inspection.  Five 
Professors  are  to  be  appointed  —  oue  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic:  one  of 
Spanish  and  French  grammar;  one  of  drawing,  and  labors  appropriate  to  the  sex ; 
one  of  the  principles  of  morality,  religion,  urbanity  and  domestic  economy ;  and 
one  of  the  elements  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Government  is  allowed  to  withdraw  these  professorships,  and  establish 
others  of  the  higher  branches,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  professor- 
ships may  be  fil&d  by  males  or  females,  the  latter  being  preferred  under  similar 
circumstances.  Five  scholarships  are  founded  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
pupils.  The  funds  are  derived  from  the  property  of  suppressed  convents,  and 
lirom  a  legacy  left  for  this  purpose.  The  only  requisites  for  admission,  are  a  good 
character  and  good  health,  between  the  ages  of  nve  and  fourteen  years. 

We  need  not  express  the  pleasure  we  £el  at  this  important  step  In  a  country 
so  much  in  need  or  institutions  for  education.  We  rejoice  that  they  have  set  us 
an  example  so  well  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
our  own  happy  country  will  not  always  consider,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
those  who  are  to  rear  and  educate  their  future  citizens. 

IirrAifT  School  Societt  in  Philapelpuia. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  182S,  the  *'  Infant  School  Society  of  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties and  Kensington/'  (Philadelphia,)  was  organized.  The  Board  of  Managers 
opened  their  first  school  with  twenty-one  pcbolars.  In  a  few  months,  the  number 
was  increased  to  100,  in  1832,  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Managers  an- 
nounced seven  schools,— four  of  them  Charity,  and  three  o  them  Pay  Schools. 
In  the  Charity  Schools,  922  children  have  been  instructed  during  the  past  year; 
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in  (he  Pty  Schools,  the  number  has  been  smaller.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  die  schools  have  instructed  between  4000  and  5000  children.  Many 
of  these  pupils  are  the  children  of  parents  who  are  poor  and  grossly  ifrnorant,  some 
of  them  unable  to  read ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  intemperate. 

These  schools  have  thus  far  been  sustained  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
The  teachers  are  all  females,  and  the  Board  of  Manajprers  consists  of  twenty-five 
ladies.  The  objects  of  their  care  have  been  infants,  from  two  to  five  or  six  years 
of  ag^  many  of  whom  were  clothed  by  the  benevolent  managers,  before  they  r' 

were  introduced  to  their  respective  teachers.   To  secure  these  poor  children  only  ' 

for  a  few  hours  in  each  day,  from  the  contagion  of  evil  influence,  were,  of  itself, 
a  noble  act  of  charity — to  give  them  intellectual  instruction,  is  a  work  still  nobler. 
Tet  we  hope  they  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  invigorate  their  bodies,  develope 
their  minds,  and,  above  all,  to  cultivate  their  hearts. 

Philadelphia  Institutb. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution;  we  learn  that  it  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  members  has  in- 
creased from  248  to  890.  The  Library  now  numbers  751  volumes.  They  receive' 
sixteen  weekly  and  daily  papers,  and  eight  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals. 

The  tax  of  fifly  cents  on  each  raenber  has  been  abolished,  and  nothlnx  is  now 
required  of  the  members  but  suitable  age,  and  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  Reading 
and  Lectare  rooms.  No  such  infiuctioo  of  the  rules  has  yet  occurred,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  expel  a  menkber.  The  moral  and  religious  lectures,  both  on  the 
Sabbath  and  during  week  days,  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  sostained  by 
the  effi>rt  and  expense  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  have  been  well  attended. 

BosToir  AcAPKMT  or  Music. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  urged  upon  our  readersjtbe 
importance  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  education,  on  account  of  its  happy  in*  ^ 

fluence  both  on  the  body  and  the  mind ;  an'^  gave  some  account  of  the  simple 
method  of  instruction  devised  in  Switzerland.  We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
announce,  that  an  association  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  long  been  interested  in  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
instruction  in  singing  on  this  plan ;  and  of  extending  and  improving  the  taste  for 
social  and  sacred  music.  With  these  views,  they  have  engaged  as  their  profes* 
sor  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  late  President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  whose 
science  and  skill,  as  a  musician  and  teacher,  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Mason  has  occupied  himself,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  intervals  allowed  by 
his  business,  in  giving  instruction  to  children  gratuitously;  and  his  Juvenile 
Concerts  have  excited  deep  interest  in  all  who  heard  them.  He  has  now  con- 
sented, at  the  solicitation  of  the  Academy,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  object 
Several  schools  are  in  operation ;  and  he  is  expected,  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
preparation  can  be  made,  to  commence  lessons  in  private  schools,  to  organize  oth- 
er special  schools  for  children,  to  open  a  class  for  teachers,  who  wish  to  learn  the 
improved  method  o(  instruction,  and  to  prepare  such  elementary  books  as  may 
aid  in  their  introduction  into  our  schools  generally.  We  need  not  pleuge  anew, 
our  good  wishes  and  best  efforts  for  the  execution  of  these  plans. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  success  of  schools  instructed  according  to 
the  Pestalozzian  system,  by  Mr  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  complete;  and 
also  to  find,  that  other  gentlemen  in  this  city,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
same  objects. 

« 

EiroRAviiros  or  Animals.  ' 

We  have  been  much  gratified  to  receive  the  four  first  of  a  series  of  Engravings 
of  Animals,  and  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  They  are  drawn  with  great  truth  and  spirit,  and  finely  executed;  and 
are  accompanied  by  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  a  larfse  type,  to  be  exhibited 
to  a  class  Their  durability  is  secured  by  putting  them  on  pasteboard.  We  have 
seen  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  the  object ;  and  think  they  deserve  a  place  in  eve- 
ry school.  We  only  regret  that  the  propoKionate  size  of  the  animal  cannot  be 
preserved.  The  figure  of  a  man  in  connection  with  every  such  drawing,  would 
•id  in  forming  correct  ideas  on  this  point 
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Art.  I.  —  Prize  Essat  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 

An  Essay  on  the  Teaching  of  Penmanship,  presented  to  the  American 

Institute  of  Insiructiony 

By  B.  B.  Foster, 
Teadier  of  Writinf  in  the  Albany  Ac«4leoi7and  aathor  of  *'  PraoUeal  Penmauhip." 

Sectioh  I.  —  Prelimiitart  Rrmarxs. 

I  SHALL  endeavor,  in  this  Essay  to.  point  out,  in  a  plain  manner, 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  teaching  the  art  of  Writing.  .  The  meth- 
od pursued,  will  be  to  lay  down,  in  their  natural  succession,  the  rules 
which  experience  and  reason  have  approved  as  the  best  for  commu- 
nicating the  art,  from  its  first  elements  to  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est elegance  and  expedition ;  and  such  practical  remarks  will  be 
interspersed,  as  may  incidentally  occur. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  skill  in  this  art.  —  First,  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters ;  Second,  Thepow- 
er  of  executing  these  letters  on  paper. 

It  must  be  apparent,  on  the  slightest  examination  of  the  subject, 
that  both  the  above  requisites  are  indispensable  to  make  a  good  pen- 
man. If  a  person  be  deficient  in  the  Jirst,  although  he  may  pos- 
sess inimitable  ease  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  his  perform- 
ance will  displease,  frota  its  want  of  just  proportion  and  symmetry 
of  parts.  If  he  is  wanting  in  the  second,  however  correct  the  form 
of  ;8ach  particular  letter,  there  will  be  no  freedom  or  grace  in  the 
general  aspect  of  his  writing. 
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It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  learners  if  they  could  be  first 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters, 
before  undertaking  to  execute  then).  They  would  then  have  but 
one  thing  to  learn  at  a  time  ;  whereas,  they  are  now  embarrassed 
with  all  the  niceties  of  form  and  proportion,  at  the  same  moment 
when  they  find  their  whole  power  of  attention  little  enough  to  en- 
counter all  the  difficulties  oi  a  correct  posture,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen,  and  the  other  requisites  for  good  execution.  Yet  with  the 
very  young,  a  theoretic  knowledge  is  too  often  no  knowledge  at  all, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  found  expedient  from  the  outset,  to  suffer 
the  pupil  to  learn  the  form  of  each  letter,  by  making  it  with  a  pen. 
Thus,  both  the  requisites  above  mentionecl.  are  acquired  simulta- 
neously. Admitting  this  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  the  principal  objects 
of  attention  arrange  themselves  in  the  foUowing  order : 
1.  The  position  of  the  body. 
II.     The  position  df  the  vaper. 

III.  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

IV.  The  form  of  the  letters. 

V.     The  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  executed. 

I.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  body. 
This,  and  the  second  and  third  of  the  objects  Just  enumerated,  may 
to  some  appear  unimportant,  but  they  are  far  from  being  so.  They 
cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  neglect  of  either  of  them 
will  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  m  the  end,  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  acquisition  of  a  free  and  elegant  current  hand,  which, 
of  course,  is  his  ultimate  object.  If,  in  these  particulars,  he  be  suf- 
fered to  begin  with  wrong  habits,  they  will  grow  upon  him,  and  he  > 
will  not  afterwards  be  able  to  shake  them  olST  without  much  pains 
and  trouble.  It  is  much  easier  for  him  to  form  correct  habits  in  the 
beginning,  than,  in  later  life,  to  divest  himself  of  bad  ones.  I  would 
earnestly  press  the  remark  on  the  consideration  of  every  one  who 
honors  these  pages  with  a  perusal,  that  very  much  of  the  pupil's 
success  depends  upon  attention  to  seemingly  minute  points,  when 
first  beginning  to  write.  Deviations  from  a  judicious  course  com- 
menced at  that  period,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences, and  often,  the  evil  done  is  without  remedy,  from  the  fix- 
-edness  of  the  habit. 

The  pupil  should  sit  in  an  easy,  upright  posture.  His  seat  should 
be  near  the  desk,  so  that  ho  may  not  be  obliged  to  reach  over,  and 
the  desk  should  not  be  quite  so  high  as  the  level  of  his  elbow  when 
his  arm  is  drawn  close  to  his  side.  Thus  he  will  escape  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  a  distorted  position  ;  which  are,  first,  discomfort  and 
constraint,  then  pain,  and  lastly,  disease.  For  when,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  the  head  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  chest  contracted,  and 
this  posture  becomes  habitual,  it  is  unquestionably  the  source  —  es- 
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pecially  with  those  who  write  much,  —  of  many  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  which  not  seldom  terminate  fatally.  A  more  natural  posture 
would  not  only  be  more  healthy,  but  would  give  greater  freedom  in  the 
management  of  the  pen.  The  body  should  bend  a  little  forward,  but 
should  by  no  means  press  against  the  desk.  The  left  side  should 
be  brought  near  the  desk,  the  feet  placed  obliquely,  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  slant  of  the  writing,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
supported  by  the  left  arm,  so  far  as  necessary  to  be  supported  by 
either.  The  right  arm  should  rest  lightly  on  the  desk  near  the  el- 
bow, and  be  kept  three  or  four  inches  from  the  body.  The  posi- 
tion just  described  gives  the  body  a  firm  attitude,  affords  the  right 
arm  an  easy  play,  and  allows  it  to  move  with  perfect  liberty. 

II.  The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  right 
arm,  and  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk.  This  is  recommended 
not  only  by  my  own  uniform  experience,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  writers. 

III.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  manner  of  holding 
the  pen.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  teacher 
should  not  suffer  the  least  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  to  escape  no- 
tice and  correction.  For  although  it  is  very  laborious,  and  requires 
great  patience,  to  regulate  the  position,  paper,  pen,  &c.  as  often  as 
is  necessary,  yet  the  correct  method  in  all  these  matters  must  be  ac- 
quired before jhe  pupil  can  ever  attain  to  any  excellence  in  the  art. 
The  teacher  should  be  constantly  at  the  pupil's  elbow,  for  if  left  to 

f>ractise  alone,  he  will  be  liable  to  continual  error,  and  there  is  no 
imit  to  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  a  wrong  beginning.  The  pen 
should  be  gently  held,  not  tightly  grasped,  between  the  thumb,  and 
first  and  second  fingers.  Little  children  should  keep  the  second 
finger  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen,  but  pupils  of 
ten  years  old  and  upwards,  about  one  inch  from  the  point.  The 
hand  may  be  supported  on  the  top  of  the  little  finger,  keeping  the 
one  next  to  it  bent  inwards;  or  if  the  pupil  prefers,  it  may  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  inclined  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  either  of  these  positions  a  free,  unfettered 
hand  writing  may  be  acquired.  There  is  a  trifling  rulo,  which  if 
attended  to,  would  keep  the  pen  in  its  right  position,  viz.  that  the 
top  of  the  pen  should  always  point  to  the  right  shoulder. 

IV.  The  next  object  is,  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  letters.  The  general  convenience  which  teach- 
ers find,  or  imagine,  in  beginning  their  instructions  on  this  head,  at 
the  very  same  time  when  they  first  put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of  the 
pupil,  induce  me  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  concede  that  the  use 
of  the  pen  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  might  be  taught  together. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  they  would  more  thoroughly,  and  more  eas- 
ily be  learned  separately.     I  am  far  from  recommending  that  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  should  be  taught  by  mere  verbal  instructioD. 
But  every  person  of  observation  must  have  remarked,  that  almost 
every  child,  before  he  is  brought  to  a  desk,  in  order  to  be  taught  to 
write,  amuses  himself  with  making  pictures,  or  more  properly  scrawl- 
ing figures  with  such  materials  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  This 
Datural  inclination  requires  only  to  be  properly  directed,  and  the 
shapeless  figures  may  be  made  to  assume  proportion  and  symmetry. 
Let  the  pupil  continue  to  use  the  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  lead 
pencil,  to  whiph  he  has  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  childish  diver* 
sion ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  let  him  be  provided  with  a  black  board 
and  chalk.  The  teacher  should  then  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ters by  practical  exemplifications,  on  a  large  black  board,  placed  in 
full  view  of  the  class.  The  pupil  should  be  requested  to  inspect 
each  letter  with  care,  and  then  to  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  materials  before  mentioned. 

The  letter  o,  will  probably  be  found  the  roost  convenient  for  ref- 
erence, as  to  height  and  proportion ;  thus,  the  height  of  the  n  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  o,  and  the  distance  between  its  principal  strokes 
is  the  width  of  the  o,  &c.  These  proportions  should  be  well  im- 
pressed on  the  pupil's  mind,  by  examination  with  question  and  an- 
swer, following  his  imitations  of  each  letter.  The  same  method 
may  be  extended  from  the  simple  elementary  characters  to  their 
various  combinations,  and  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  shortest  and 
most  ejOfectual  method  of  impressing  the  pupil  with  correct  ideas  of 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters. 

Any  teacher,  who  pleases,  may,  of  course,  allow  his  pupil  to  use 
the  pen  in  the  process  above  described  ;  but  I  should  myself  advise 
not  to  use  it  yet.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  since  penmanship  is 
to  be  taught,  why  not  give  the  pupil  a  pen  from  the  first?  The  an- 
swer is  ready, — that  it  is  desirable  for  a  child  to  have  its  whole  at- 
tention confined  to  a  single  object  at  a  time.  If  we  give  a  pen  to 
the  young  pupil  at  his  first  lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately  occu- 
pied by  two  objects,  each  of  which  is  new,  and  consequently  diffi- 
cult to  him,  —  the  manner  of  holding  his  pen,  and  the  form  of  the 
letters.  The  distraction  of  mind  which  follows  this  constrained  at- 
tention to  two  things  at  once,  is  apt  to  produce  the  ill  effect,  that 
neither  is  learned  well  or  easily  ;  and  this  is  entirely  prevented  by 
simply  teaching  one  thing  at  a  time. 

First,  therefore,  let  the  pupil  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  by 
using  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  above ;  and  afterwards,  when 
these  are  perfectly  familiar,  let  him  take  a  pen,  and  he  will  then 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  learn  the  use  of  that  new  instrument. 
These  observations,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  apply  only  to  be- 
ginners. Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen, 
may  with  propriety  continue  to  use  it,  in  improving  the  forms  of 
their  letters. 
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Particular  directions  as  to  each  letter,  can  only  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  in  practical  lessons.  The  general  rules  under  this  head, 
which  should  be  continually  urged  upon  the  pupil's  attention,  are 
the  following: 

1 .  That  his  strokes  be  made  straight. 

2.  That  they  be  parallel. 

3.  At  equal  distances. 

4.  With  equal  proportions. 

Even  these  are  too  abstract  for  young  beginners,  without  practi- 
cal illustration  ;  with  the  aid  of  that,  a  judicious  teacher  may  make 
*  them  intelligible  to  very  young  children. 

v.  The  principal  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  execu- 
ted are  three.  Although  they  do  not  come  fully  into  use,  with 
all  their  combinations,  nntU  the  pupil  attempts  Current  Hand 
Writing,  yet  he  should  from  the  beginning  be  made  acquainted 
with  them,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  call  them  into  use,  as  soon  as 
the  proper  occasion  arises. 

1  •  Thq  first  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm.  It  may  be 
either  perpendicular  or  lateral.  When  perpendicular,  it  accustoms 
the  pupil  to  preserve  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  pen, 
and  to  move  his  arm  lightly  on  the  table.  When  lateral,  it  gives 
great  expertness  and  rapidity  of  execution. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  fore-arm,  without  a 
separate  movement  of  the  fingers.  It  is  a  simultaneous,  connected 
movement  of  the  hand  and  fpre-ann ;  the  muscles  of  the  under 
part  of  the  arm  playing,  but  not  sliding  on  the  table  ;  the  nails  of 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  gliding  on  the  paper ;  the  wrist  ele- 
vated a  little,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  By  means  of  the  extend- 
ing and  contracting  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  without  . 
changing  its  place  on  the  table,  a  remarkably  free,  bold,  and  com- 
mancling  movement  is  obtained. 

3.  The  third  and  least  movement  is  that  of  the  fingers,  and  is 
so  simple  as  to  require  no  particular  description. 

The  Jirst  combination  of  the  movements  is  the  addition  of  the 
movement  of  the  fingers  to  that  of  the  whole  arm.  While  the 
wrtst  should  never,  either  in  this  or  any  of  the  movements  or  com- 
binations, touch  the  table,  the  arm  should  never  in  any  of  them  be 
raised  from  it.  Observing  these  directions,  the  fingers  cannot  be 
too  freely  used. 

The  second  combination  is  the  addition  of  the  movement  of  the 
fingers  to  that  of  the  fore-arm.  In  this  combination,  the  fore-arm 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  elbow.  The  difference 
between  this  combination  and  the  first  is,  that  in  the  first,  the  whole 
arm  moves  npon  the  table,  the  elbow  regularly  following  and  near- 
ly coinciding  with  the  movement  of  the  hand  ;  but  b  the  second^ 
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tbe  fore  arm,  although  it  moTes  upon  the  table,  remains  stationary 
near  tbe  elbow.  In  writing  by  the  second  movement,  or  by  the 
second  combination,  the  learner  must  slide  his  arm,  laterally  along 
the  table,  at  convenient  distances,  so  that  his  hand  and  elbow  will 
always  be  in  a  line  with  the  place  where  the  word  is  to  be  written, 
and  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  paper.  At  each  remove,  he 
will  again  rest  his  fore-arm  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  elbow, 
and  write  the  next  word  or  words,  as  far  as  convenient;  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  third  combination,  is  tbe  union  of  the  first  and  second,  not 
simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 

The  first  and  third  movements  are  all  which  are  essential  to  the 
beginner,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  requisite  in  tbe  careful 
and  deliberate  writing  of  large  hand.  The  introduction  of  the 
second  movement  and  its  con^binations  to  the  notice  of  teachers  of 
this  art  has  been  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  Mr 
Joseph  Carstairs,  of  London,  who  deserves  high  credit  for  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  acquiring,  from  the  first,  the  mastery  of  these 
combined  movements.  By  obtaining  such  a  mastery,  the  most 
valuable  advantages  are  secured.  Tbe  practice  of  frequently  lift- 
ing the  pen,  which  is  incompatible  with  bold  and  free  writing,  is 
avoided.  Strength  and  steadiness  of  hand  are  acquired.  The 
great  fault  of  turning  the  hand  over  to  the  right,  and  jerking  it  from 
point  to  point,  to  keep  pace  vrith  the  progress  of  the  writing,  — 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  concentration  of  all  the  vices  of  the 
common  svstem  of  teaching,  —  is  entirely  eradicated  ;  and  in  place 
of  it,  uniformity,  grace,  boldness  and  rapidity  are  obtained.  The 
arm  moves  along  insensibly  and  without  effort,  by  the  very  act  of 
forming  the  letters. 

Although  great  perseverance  is  necessary  to  acquire  these  move- 
ments thoroughly,  yet  there  are  powerful  jencouragements  to  effort 
and  patience.  For  success  is  certain,  and  the  pupil  sees  it ;  and 
there  is  besides,  a  bewitching  allurement  in  practising  the  exercises, 
growing  out  of  his  plain  perception  that  at  every  step  he  is  accom- 
plishing great  things,  in  the  acquirement  of  power,  in  eradicating 
vicious  habits,  and  in  making  steady  and  permanent  advances, 
towards  becoming  an  expert  and  elegant  penman.  In  connection 
with  what  ha^  been  said  on  the  subject  of  movement,  the  following 
rules  should  be  carefully  inculcated  upon  the  pupil. 

First.     That  he  should  be  able  to  move  the  hand  and  arm,  in' 
every  direction  with  equal  facility. 

Second.  That  an  habitual  inovement  of  tbe  hand  and  arm 
should  be  acquired,  equally  applicable  to  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  producing  by  its  own  tendency,  the  same  inclination  of  the 
letters  and  the  same  distauce  between  them« 
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T^ird,  That  the  pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  should  be 
light  and  easy,  to  promote  uniformity,  both  in  motion  and  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  writing.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  above  rules  are  mainly  applicable  to  expeditious  current  hand 
writing. 

This  subject  of  the  mechanical  movements  necessary  to  execute 
every  piece  of  writing  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art.  A 
man  may  have  a  correct  taste  and  judgment  in  writing,  or  in  any 
other  art,  without  being  skilful  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  same 
art;  but  the  power  of  executing  well,  almost  necessarily  presup- 
poses a  just  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  executed.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
ecute a  piece  of  writing,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  reflect  on  that 
which  the  hand  executes,  that  is,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the 
letters.  So  that  it  is  plain,  that  one  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  the  power  to  execute 
them  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  one  is  not  likely  to  have  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  a  command  of  hand,  —  a  power  to  execute  well  — - 
without  combining  with  it  a  correct  idea  of  the  forms  of  the  letters. 
Execution,  then,  ought  much  rather  to  be  the  object  of  the  teach- 
er's attention  than  the  mere  forms  of  the  letters.  The  growing 
taste  of  a  pupil  will  gradually  correct  the  imperfect,  awkward,  or 
fantastic  forms  he  may  have  given  bis  letters  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  acquire  a  masterly  command  of  hand  by  solitary  practice,  where 
the  foundation  was  not  well  laid,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  movements  of  the  band  and  arm.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  this  is  a  principal  reason  why  many  continue 
through  their  whole  lives  to  write  very  badly,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do. 


SxcTioff  II. — Large  Hand. 

The  pupil  having  been  fully  instructed  in  regard  to  the  posture 
of  his  body,  the  position  of  his  paper,  the  manner  of  holding  his 
pen,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters,  and  the  movements 
by  which  they  are  to  be  executed,  may  now  begin  to  practise 
what  he  has  been  taught.  The  copy-book  for  large  band  should 
be  ruled  with  horizontal  lines  -fij  of  an  inch  apart,  and  oblique  lines 
about  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  forming  an  angle  of  56  degrees  with 
the  horizontal  lines.  The  pupil  should  commence  with  making 
straight  strokes,  and  practise  them  till  he  can  hold  the  pen  cor- 
rectly and  execute  them  easily.  The  correct  formation  of  this 
first  stroke,  is  of  more  importance  than  is  usually  imagined.  The 
simplest  things  have  their  difSculties ;  and  the  circle  drawn  by 
Appelles,  equally  displayed  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  master,  as 
the  finely  chiselled  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  Capital.     The  letter 
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i,  written  ^  of  an  inch  in  height  should  be  the  second  copy,  and 
the  fii-st  stroke  of  the  m  the  third  copy.  The  last  stroke  of  the  m 
should  be  the  fourth  copy,  and  the  same  stroke  doubled,  the 
fifth  copy.  These  preliminary  exercises  contain  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of  English  hand-writing.  From  them,  together  with 
the  0,  singly  or  combined,  a  majority  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet may  be  formed.  They  must  therefore  be  practised  with  the 
copies  before  the  learner,  till  they  become  perfectly  familiar.  The 
pupil  should  write  two  or  three  pages  of  one  copy  before  beginning 
another,  but  not  without  having  each  line  carefully  corrected. 
Every  letter  should  be  examined,  its  errors  pointed  out,  and  cor- 
rections made  by  the  teacher. 

The  practice  of  writing  straight  strokes  alternately  with  other 
copies,  has  a  very  good  effect.  It  afibrds  the  pupil  a  variety  which 
prevents  him  from  soon  becoming  weary,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
disciplines  his  fingers  and  hand,  and  enables  him  to  form  the  short 
letters  with  ease  and  correctness. 

Let  the  pupil  learn  to  '^make  haste  slowly."  Instead  of  being 
mdulged  in  that  prurient  desire  which  children  so  often  display, 
of  advancing  to  something  new,  before  they  have  half  mastered 
the  old,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  begin  on  a  new  letter,  till 
they  can  execute  the  previous  exercises  tolerably  well.  They 
should  be  led  by  slow  and  sure  gradations,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
more  complicated  characters. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  writing,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend, 
that  the  pupil  should  make  the  elementary  characters  very  large 
at  first ;  they  should  be  written  frequently  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  height.  As  this  length  can  only  be  reached  by  moving  the  arm, 
the  smallest  children  will  find  no  greater  difficulty  than  grown  per- 
sons in  making  the  characters.  I  am  convinced  from  the  most  de- 
cisive experiments,  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote 
the  speedy  attainment  of  the  art,  than  the  practice  here  recom- 
■  mended.  It  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
prevents  all  cramped  and  effeminate  habits,  gives  great  facility  in 
executing  all  sizes  of  writine,  and  prepares  the  pupil  to  write  a  cur- 
rent hand  with  freedom  ana  ease.  It  serves  also  to  fix  in  the  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  let- 
ters, at  the  same  time  that  the  pupil  is  insensibly  obliged  to  move 
his  arm  up  and  down  in  forming  them,  as  it  will  be  impossible, 
from  their  length,  that  he  should  make  them  by  resting  the  hand 
and  arm,  and  moving  the  fingers  alone.  Thus  the  arm  is  gradual- 
ly habituated  to  a  steady  and  continued  movement,  which  is^er- 
haps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  a  penman. 

When  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to  write  the  large  text 
band,  with  ease  and  correctness,  he  should  commence  the  study  of 
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the  capital  letters.  Practice  upon  these  will  give  ddditional  free- 
dom to  his  ihoveroents,  improve  his  taste  and  accelerate  his  general 
proficiency  in  the  art.  He  should  write  several  copies  of  each  let- 
ter, till  he  can  make  them  not  only  with  accuracy,  but  with  a  con-' 
siderable  degree  of  neatness  and  taste.  The  pupil  should  next 
write  an  alphabetical  set  of  copies,  in. large  hand,  though  not  of  the 
extreme  height  above  mentioned,  beginning  each  word  with  a  cap- 
ital letter  ;  and  let  this  be  continued,  till  he  can  make  the  turns  sim- 
ilar to  each  ptber,  all  the  joinings  at  their  proper  places,  and  all  the 
letters  of  a  uniform  slope.  Master  and  pupil  will  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, that  he  who  aims  at  writing  small  hand  well,  must  perfect 
himself  in  large  hand ;  for  every  man  will  be  found  to  write  small 
hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large  hand,  and  no  better. 
Let  not  the  pupil,  therefore,  think  of  attempting  what  is  called 
"fine  hctndy^  till  he  can  write  handsome  copies  of  the  largest  size. 
This  accomplished,  he  may  proceed  to  the  writing  of  halt-text,  or 
medium  hand,  which,  being  well  grounded  in  large  hand,  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  execute  neatly  and  correctly.  He  may  then  write, 
alternately^  a  page  of  half-text,  and  a  page  of  small  round  hand, 
but  should  his  writing  become  feeble  and  irregular  by  reducing  it, 
let  him  return  to  the  large  text  and  capitals,  which  will  speedily 
correct  it.  The  large  text  hand,  the  half-text,  and  small  round 
hand,  are  principally  written  by  exactly  the  same  movement,  viz. 
the  movement  of  the  finsers.  The  capitals,  however,  and  the  let- 
ters of  an  inch  or  more  m  height,  should  be  written  by  the  com- 
bined movement  of  the  arm  and  fingers.  The  movement  of  the 
fore  arm,  and  its  combinations,  do  not  come  into  use  till  the  pupil 
undertakes  current  hand  writing.  I  add  here  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
course  recommended  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

1.  Practise  the  elements,  separately,  till  they  can  be  formed 
with  ease  and  correctness. 

2.  Join  them  into  letters,  and  practise  upon  each,  till   all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  written  with  accuracy. 

3.  Write  an  alphabetical  course  of  large  hand  words. 

4.  Write  a  page  or  more  of  each  capital  letter^, 

5.  Write  an  alphabetical  set  of  words  in  large  hand,  each  be- 
ginning with  a  capital. 

6.  Go  through  a  similar  course  with  the  half-text  hand. 

7. .  Write  a  page  of  half-text  and  small  round  hand  alternately. 


SxcTioir  III.'^CvRREirT  Hahd-Writiho. 

Thus  far,  the  .observations  that  have  been  made,  have  kept  main- 
ly in  view  the  formation  of  a  handsome  large  text  hand,  which  I  sup- 
pose the  learner  to  have  now  accomplished*    Yet  it  must  always 
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be  recollected,  that  however  desirable  it  maybe  to  write  large  hand 
well,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but  only  the  nneans  of  attaining  the 
real  end  of  learning  to  write,  viz.  the  acquisition  of  a  quick  and  el* 
egant  current  hand.  One  might  be  able  to  make  out  an  invoice, 
with  all  the  neatness  and  6nish  of  a  copperplate  engraving  ;  yet,  if  it 
took  him  a  whole  day  to  do  i]t,  the  writer  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  counting  house  as  useless. 

There  are  three  qualities  essential  to  fine  penmanship ;  legibility, 
elegance  and  expedition.  The  first  two  are  all  that  can  be  acquir- 
ed in  learning  to  write  a  large  text ;  the  last,  which  is  no  less  indis* 
pensable  than  the  others,  must  be  the  object  of  separate  and  partic- 
ular instruction.  The  principal  defect  of  the  common  systems  of 
teaching  the  art  of  writing,  is,  that  the  instructor  stops  short  of  that 
which  has  just  been  stated  to  be  its  only  end,  the  acquisition  of  quick 
or  business  hand-writing.  It  has  been  often  maintained,  that  npth* 
ing  but  practice  was  necessary  to  give  such  a  hand-writing,  and  that 
all  instruction  was  superfluous.  After  being  initiated  into  what  may 
be  called  the  ^^slow  stiff  hands/^  the  pupil  is  accordingly  dismissed 
from  school,  to  acquire  a  business  hand  as  he  best  may,  by  random 
efibrts,  or  not  at  all.  Mr  Carstairs,  of  London,  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  practk^lly  demonstrating,  that  this  View  is  entirely  erro- 
neous, and  that  expeditious  anil  uniform  writing  is  the  sure  result  of 
certain  mechanical  movements  of  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers,  whk^h 
can  be  taught  by  the  master,  and  imitated,  and  perfectly  acquired 
by  the  pupil,  and  thus,  a  business  hand  attained  at  school. 

It  will  be  found,  on  observation,  that  almost  eveiy  elegant  and 
ready  penman,  often  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  uses  the 
fore-arm  and  arm,  as  much,  and  as  readily,  as  the  fingers,  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  execution.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  the  muscles  of  the  arm  beuig  much  stronger  than 
those  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  are  not  so  soon  wearied,  and  the 
movement  that  is  the  least  fatiguing,  is  insensibly  adopted,  by  one 
who  is  constantly  practising  the  art.  Besides,  as  the  words  proceed 
from  left  to  right,  it  is  evident  that  any  one,  who  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  fingers  alone,  without  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  arm, 
or  fore-arm,  wilfbe  unable  to  write  a  word  .extending  an  inch  or 
more  upon  the  line,  without  having  his  hand  gradually  thrown  over 
from  left  to  right,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  action  of  the  pen  upon 
the  paper.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  remaining  fixed,  while  the 
other  two  are  carrying  the  pen  to  the  end  of  a  long  word,  the  band 
and  fingers  are  painfully  cramped  and  strained.  On  finishing  a 
word,  moreover,  the  hand  is  jerked  along,  and  the  under  fineers 
made  to  take  up  a  new  position.  This  they  retain  till  the  hand  is 
gradually  turned  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  the  fingers  that  hold  the 
pen,  are  again  stretched  as  far  in  advance  of  the  others  as  they  can 
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bear,  when  a  new  jerk  is  given  to  the  hand,  and  so  on  till  the  writ- 
ing is  finishM. 

Let  any  one,  whose  penmanshrp  is  very  bad,  observe  his  own  mode 
of  writing,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  find  that  he  bears 
the  weight  of  hb  arm  upon  the  wrist,  and  uses  the  two  last  fingers 
as  a  fixed  prop.  Thus  his  writing  is  uneven  and  crooked,  and  so 
k>ng  as  he  leans  upon  his  wri^,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  ra- 
dius of  the  circle  of  motion  is  very  stiort,  reaching  only  from  the 
end  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  which  are  fixed,  to  the  point  of 
the  pen.  The  centre  of  motion  is  changed  every  time  he  lifts  his 
wrist,  and  his  writing  continually  tends  to  take  the  form  of  succes- 
sive segments  of  small  circles ;  to  prevent  which,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  constant  efforts  to  keep  a  straight  line,  and  thus  wearies  and 
pains  his  fingers.  The  root  of  the  principal  faults,  in  the  common 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  this :  — 
ihat  ihe  nujnl  it  directed^  or  permitiedj  to  rett  the  wrist ^  and  gen* 
eraUffj  also  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  to  execute  the  tonting 
with  the  fingers  alone. 

Some  persons  sensible  of  the  difiiculties  just  mentioned,  and 
desirous  to  avoid  them,  take  oflfthe  pen  and  move  the  hand  at  the 
end  of  every  downward  stroke ;  the  effect  is  indeed  to  keep  the 
writing  tolerably  straight  and  uniform,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  grace- 
ful and  easy  flow.  Still  worse,  no  one  can  write  rapidly  on  this 
plan,  and  hence  it  can  never  be  adopted  by  the  man  of  business. 

The  dily  certain  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  gain  a  flowing,  rapid  hand,  is  to  study  and  practise 
the  movements  by  which  quick  writing  is  performed.  These,  with 
their  combinations,  have  already  been  briefly  described  (p.  149)  and 
three  rules  laid  down  (p.  150)  embracing  the  principal  objects  of  the 
several  movements.  To  these  rules  a  fourth  must  here  be  added, 
whnh  was  not  inserted  before,  because  of  its  exclusive  application 
to  current  hand  ;  that  the  pen  should  not  be  taken  off  in  any  single 
Ufordf  and  may  be  continued,  if  required^  from  one  word  to  another 
through  an  entire  page.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  above  on  this  subject ;  but  to  obtain  a  good  current  hand,  the 
pupil  must  not  content  himself  with  general  rules,  but  must  practical- 
ly acquire  a  mastery  of  the  movements  and  combinations  described. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  must  learn  to  use  the  pen  freely 
in  forming  any  letters  by  the  movement  of  the  arm  alone,  entirely 
independent  of  the  movement  of  the  fingers.  To  effect  this,  the 
horizontal  copies  which  the  pupil  has  hitherto  used  must  be  aban- 
doned for  a  series  of  exercises*^  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the 

*  For  ppecimens  of  the  exercises  here  recommended,  (he  reader  is  referred 
to  «  Foster's  Development  qfthe  Carstairian  System"  plates  8,  9, 10,  and  11. 
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whole  of  each  column  must  be  executed  without  lifting  the  pen. 
This  enables  the  learner  to  preserve  the  proper  position  of  the 
hand  and  pen,  and  compels  him  to  keep  the  arm  light  and  movable ; 
and  he  may  advance  gradually  from  a  single,  easy  letter  to  the 
longest  and  most  difficult  combinations,  extending  over  a  whole 
line,  and  yet  perfornied  solely  by  the  movement  of  the  arm. 

2.  The  movement  of  the  (ore-arm  is  the  next  object  of  attention. 
To  acquire  this  the  learner  must  rest  the  ann  at  or  near  the  elbow ; 
then  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  brought  into  play,  and  alter- 
nately extending  and  contracting  themselves,  they  are  gradually 
disciplined  to  the  exactness  and  smoothness  of  penmanship,  by 
exercises^  in  forming  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals,  and  afterwards, 
letters  and  words.  The  learner  must  begin  by  making  ovals,  con- 
tinuing the  pen  on  the  paper,  and  going  round  repeatedly  on  the 
same  outline,  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  with  a  uniform,  equable 
movement.  When  the  oval  can  be  made  with  neatness  and  pre- 
cision, the  learner  may  try  letters  and  short  words.  Each  word 
must  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  writing  them  to  preserve  the  same  movement  that  produces  the 
ovals ;  that  is,  as  the  pen  moves  on  the  paper,  the  under  fingers 
must  be  kept  in  full  play,  and  follow  the  same  movement,  so  that 
if  another  pen  were  fixed  to  them,  both  pens  would  produce  the 
same  word  at  the  same  time.  The  horizontal  ovals  are  well  cal- 
culated to  give  the  hand  a  free  action  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
right  to  left.  The  oblique  ovals  will  give  a  peculiar  facility  in  ex- 
ecuting the  capital  letters. 

3.  After  great  facility  in  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm is  acquired,  the  movement  of  the  fingers  is  permitted.  This 
is  comparatively  easy,  from  the  great  flexibility  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers ;  so  that  in  general  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  them  at 
liberty,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  come  in  aid  of  the  hand,  whenev- 
er their  aid  is  required.  It  is  therefore  better  that  the  use  of  the 
arm  and  fore-arm  should  be  first  taught ;  and  till  much  facility  is 
gained  in  using  them,  all  use  of  the  fingers  in  Current  Hand'  Writ- 
tng,  should  be  postponed.  Even  when  the  fingers  are  allowed  to 
be  used  they  are  not  sufifered  to  execute  the  whole  writing,  but 
only  the  upward  and  downward  strokes  of  the  letters,  while  the 
connecting  hair  lines  are  formed  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
arm  or  fore-arm.  Thus,  whenever  the  fingers  are  used,  the  writing 
is  executed,  not  by  a  single,  but  by  a  combined  movement,  of  the 
fingers  and  arm,  or  of  the  fingers  and  fore-arm. 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  on  the  head  of  the  movements  and 
their  combinations,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable 

*  See  "  Foster's  Development,"  plates  12  and  13. 
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in  acquiring  an  elegant  busbess  hand,  a  brief  summary  of  them  is 
here  presented,  with  their  appropriate  exercises. 

1.  The  forsi  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm  in  all  directions. 
To  acquire  it  the  learner  should  practise  exercises  in  perpendicular 
oolomns,  where  letters  or  syllables  are  connected,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  by  means  of  loops. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  the  forward  and  backward,'  and  also 
the  oblique  play  of  the  fore-arm,  while  the  ann  rests  lightly,  near  the 
elbow.    The  suitable  exercises  are  the  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals. 

3.  The  third  tnovement  is  that  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  alone. 
Exercises  proper  to  give  th'is  movement  are  all  common  sized 
large  hand,  formal  small  hand,  and  all  studied  writing,  where  great 
exactness  is  required  in  the  forms  of  the  letters. 

The  first  combinatton  is  of  the  first  and  third  movements,  and 
may  be  practised  in  all  sizes  of  writing. 

The  second  combination .  is  of  the  second  and  third  movements. 
It  [i»ay  be  used  in  all  sizes  of  writing,  not  exceeding  two  inches  in 
height,  in  free  running  hand  and  all  quick  writing. 

The  third  combination  employs  all  the  movements,  but  in  suc- 
cession. The  capitals  may  be  executed  by  either  of  the  move- 
ments or  combinations,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer. 

Having  gone  through  with  the  practical  process  of  teaching,  I 
will  close  this  essay  with  a  few  general  observations.  I  remark  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  art  of  writing  does  not  receive  that  attention 
in  our  country,  which  its  usefulness  merits.  Although  mainly  a 
mechanical  an,  yet  it  is  of  such  universal  convenience  and  necessity, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  person  so  humble  or  so  exalted  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  If  then  it  must  be  learned,  let  it  be 
learned  thoroughly  and  systematically,  for  such  a  method  will  be 
at  once  the  cheapest^shortest,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  learn- 
er. But  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  in  this  manner,  such  teachers 
only  must  be  employed  9s  arei  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  profession, 
masters  of  their  business.  At  present,  I  regret  to  say,  such  per- 
sons are  rare.  Every  individual  who  undertakes  to  teach  a  com- 
mon school,  at  once  becomes  likewise  a  teacher  of  writing,  and 
the  consequence  naturally  follows  which  might  be  expected,  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  youth  who  leave  our  schools  are  able 
to  write  a  tolerable  hand.  To  remedy  this  evil  we  should  ^^  begin 
at  the  beginning,"  and  teach  the  teachers.  Schools  for  this  purpose 
should  be  established  in  our  principal  cities,  and  they  would  be 
attended  with  manifold  advantages.  Among  these  are  —  that  the 
art  would  be  thoroughly,  not  superficially  taught ;  that  such  im- 
provements as  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  age  suggest  from 
time  to  time,  would  be  adopted  after  due  scrutiny  ;  and  that  the 
country  would  be  saved  firom  much  waste  of  time  and  money,  which 
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are  now  bestowed  od  itmerant  and  eoapirical  pretendeis,  who,  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  undertake  to  teach  the  art  '^  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
in  six  or  a  dozen  easy  lessons !  I " 

When  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils  will  admit  of  it,  it 
would  be  found  most  advantageousi  that  they  should  learn  to  write 
in  a  school  where  that  branch  alone  is  laught.  In  our  common 
scboob,  it  is  so  apt  to  be  undervalued  in  comparison  with  other 
branches,  with  which  the  teachers  are^  perhaps,,  better  acquabted, 
that  the  pupil  soon  slights  it  as  much  as  his  master.  It  would  be 
restored  to  its  proper  importance,  if  taught  by  itself.  If  this  can- 
not be,  a  particular  hour  should  be  set  apart  for  writing,  in 
which  the  attention  of  all  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  it. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  hour,  the  copy  books  should  be  ruled, 
the  pens  prepared,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  proceeding  un* 
interruptedly  with  the  writing.  And  I  would  here  suggest,  that  it 
is  but  a  miserable  economy  which  furnishes  pupils  with  the  infe- 
rior paper  and  quills  that  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  our  schools. 
The  materials  for  writing  should  be  of  good  quality  ;  else  the  time 
of  master  and  pupil  are  wasted  in  preparing  pens  that  were  never 
fit  to  write  with,  and  the  learner  is  discouraged  with  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  his  best  efibrts,  on  rough  and  coarse  paper.  The 
time  occupied  should  not  exceed  an  hour  at  once,  partic- 
ularly with  very  young  pupils ;  otherwise^  their  attention  and 
patience  are  exhausted.  Above  all,  every  line  should  be  ex- 
amined and  corrected  by  the  teacher,  before  the  next  is  written, 
so  that  the  errors  of  one  may  be  amended  in  the  next.  If  a 
stroke  is  crooked,  a  line  should  be  drawn  straight  through  it 
with  a  pencil,  that  the  pupil  may  more  plainly  see  tlie  deformity. 
If  a  letter  is  improperly  shaped,  let  the  same  letter  be  written  in  pen- 
cil over  his,  to  show  him  the  difierence.  If  the  tops  or  tails  oi  his 
letters  are  unequal  in  length,  let  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  through 
them,  to  show  that  inequality.  If  one  letter  is  wider  than  another, 
or  any  letters  are  unequal  in  distance  from  each  other,  let  them  be 
measured,  that  he  may  observe  the  disproportion.  In  the  next 
line  he  writes,  let  him  be  requested  to  correct  these,  and  similar  er- 
rors. If  any  letter  is  made  particularly  ill,  let  him  write  a  line  or 
two  of  that  letter  only,  till  he  can  form  it  correctly.  Each  pupil  in 
the  class,  should  be  visited  in  rotation,  and  his  writing  carefully  ex- 
amined, before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  second  line ;  other- 
wise he.will  go  on  heaping  error  upon  error,  till  his  faults  have  be- 
come habitual,  perhaps  beyond  remedy.  Nothing  can  be  more  perni- 
cious than  the  custom  that  prevails,  in  too  many  schools,  of  giving 
the  pupil  a  copy,  and  allowing  him  to  write  a  page  of  it  without 
examination,  and,  indeed,  without  the  superintendence  of  the 
teacher,  except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  recommendation  to  look  at 
his  copy,  or  to  **  mind  his  writing." 
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It  will  doubtless  be  said  in  excuse  of  many  industrious  and  cpo- 
scientious  teachers,  that  they  are  aware  of  the  mischiefs  result-^ 
iDg  from  an  omission  to  scrutinize  each  line  and  word  that  is  writ- 
ten, but  that  they  have  not  the  time ;  they  have  thirty,  forty,  or  fi^ 
W^  pupils,  and  while  attending  to  one,  a  dozen  are  idle  and  impatient. 
This  is  indeed  a  serious  evil.  For  so  close  and  assiduous  is  the  at*^ 
teotion  which  the  instnictor  ought  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  his  pu- 
pib,  at  least  in  their  first  efforts  in  the  art,  that  he  can  hardly  find 
time  to  teach  more  than  six  in  the  same  hour,  with  the  greatest  io- 
dustnr*  When  they  are  a  little  further  advanced  in  the  art,  be 
could  easily  attend  to  a  few  more,  but  ought  not,  if  it  can  be  avoid«- 
ed,  to  undertake  a  class  of  more  than  twenty  at  one  time.  As,  how* 
ever,  comparatively  few  pupils  can  afford  to  pay  a  teacher  who 
would  confine  himself  to  a  very  small  number,  and  the  great  major*' 
ity  of  pupils  attend  public  institutions,  or  free  schools,  where  fifty 
or  more  may  have  but  one  teacher,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  instruct 
tors  to  adopt  the  following  plan.  Let  the  teacher  select  a  number 
of  his  more  advanced  pupils,  and  instruct  them  particularly  and 
carefully  in  ail  the  minutiae  of  the  art,  till  they  are  suflSciently  ex- 
pert to  assist  as  monitors.  Let  Um,  then,  divide  bis  school  into 
classes  of  six  pupils  each,  and  assign  a  monitor  to  each  class. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  monitor  to  correct  every  error  with  a 
pencil,  and  give  all  such  assistance  as  might  be  required,  which  the 
limited  number  of  each  class  would  easily  enable  him  to  do.  This 
arrangement  would  be  as  advantageous  for  the  monitors  as  to 
be  employed  in  writing  copies ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  leave 
the  teacher  free  to  go  from  class  to  class,  and  see  that  the  monitory 
did  their  duty,  and  that  all  the  school  were  constantly  \smployed  in 
tbe  manner  best  suited  to  their  respective  ages  and  capacities.  For 
after  all,  steady  and  well  directed  application,  is,  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, as  in  every  other  art,  the  master  key  to  success. 

What  Horace  said  to  the  poet,  I  repeat  to  tlie  penman-^ 
"  ^actumi^  versatt  manVj  venate  diurni.^^^  "  Practice  your  hand 
by  day,  and  eke  by  night." 
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Composition. 

Ddivered  htfore  ihe  American  IngHttde  of  JnitruetiofL 

Bt  Asa  Rand. 

As  the  basis  of  all  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  upon  Gram- 
mar, I  lay  down  this  position :— 'that  every  lai^age  has  a  gram- 
matical construction)  wbicb  is  independent  of  a  system  of  grammati- 
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cal  rules.  Tbe  rules  of  construction  must  be  conformed  to  the  usages 
of  the  language,  hiU  should  never^ontrol  them.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  any  couiitty,  who  employ  a  common  language  for  the 
inter-communication  of  their  thoughts,  do  it  in  a  common  and  uni- 
form method.  Take,  for  instance,  a  people  whose  language  is 
merely  oral.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  its  construe* 
tion,  and  of  the  rules  of  speech  to  which  they  conform  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Yet  those  principles  exist,  and  those  rules  might  be 
laid  down  in  a  grammatical  treatise.  Their  articulate  sounds  are 
combined  in  words,  which  are  arranged  in  sentences  for  the  ex* 

Eression  of  thought ;  and  all  this  is  done  in  a  manner  nearly  invaria* 
le.  Their  grammar,  in  fact,  began  with  the  origin  of  their  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  gradually  changed,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
usages,  till  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state.  It  varies  from  age  to 
age.  But  6x  your  eye  on  any  given  period  ;  and  of  the  unwritten 
language  of  that  period  you  may  truly  say,  it  has  its  principles  of 
grammatical  construction,  no  less  than  the  language  of  the  most  lite- 
rary people  on  earth.  So  the  laws  of  the  material  world  existed, 
and  were  in  constant  operation,  antecedently  to  the  discoveries 
of  philosophers.  The  air  was  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  and  sent  life 
through  the  whole  body,  long  before  the  physiology  of  man  or  the 
properties  of  the  air  were  known.  So  the  rules  of  refined,  social 
intercourse  are  established  by  polite  practice,  and  not  by  the  direc- 
tion'of  a  master  of  ceremonies.  They  held  their  dominion  in  com- 
munity, long  before  Chesterfield  gave  us  a  manual  of  etiquette. 

In  forming  a  system  of  rules  for  a  written  and  cultivated  language, 
its  principles  were  obtained  by  discovery,  not  by  invention.  Wri- 
ters on  the  subject  did  not  prescribe  arbitrary  rules.  Theirs  was 
the  humbler  office  of  ascertaining  the  practice  of  the  best  speakers 
and  writers  ;  of 'inquiring  into  the  inflections  and  idioms  which  usage 
has  established  ;  and  then  of  putting  a  declaration  of  these  facts  into 
intelligible  and  systematic  form.  And  this  is  the  province  of  both 
teachers  and  learners,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  end  there 
were,  of  the  study  of  grammar.  The  most  profound  writer  can  do 
little  more,  than  push  his  inquiries  more  acutely  and  more  exten- 
sively than  others.  His  object  still  is  to  acquire  facts,  to  understand 
authorised  usages,  and  to  embody  his  discoveries  to  aid  the  investi- 
gations of  others.  When  he  theorises,  he  transcends  his  appropriate 
limits;  when  he  dogmatises,  he  usurps  an  unjustifiable  authority. 

How  has  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  beep  reduced 
to  writing  and  to  grammatical  rules  ?  An  Anglo-American  first 
learned  the  meaning  and  use  of  their  common  words.  He  then 
adopted  an  alphabet  —  letters  to  be  combined  into  the  syllables  and 
words  which  were  in  use.  This  is  the  "  first  part  of  grammar,"  or 
^^  orthography."    It  was  optional  with  him  to  adopt  a  known  alpha- 
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bety  or  to  ioiFenC  a  sew  one,  or  to  make  ooe  compouDded  of  two  or 
more ;  it  beiDg  sufficient  that  the  characters  should  be  understood 
to  represent  the  distinct  sounds,  and  that  ihej  should  do  it  in  the 
least  complicaled  manner.  Now  he  was  prepared  to  write  a.laiH 
guage  wbicb  bad  never  been  read  or  written  before ;  and  to  teach 
those  to  read  and  write  it  who  bad  spoken  it  from  their  iniaocy. 

In  settling  and  arranging  their  etymology  and  syntax,  he  could 
not  proceed  one  step  beyond  the  practice  of  the  natives.  He  could 
make  no  laws  for  the  barbarians  in  this  matter ;  their  usages  gave 
laws  to  hur.  If  they  formed  the  oblique  cases  of  the  noun  by  pre^ 
fixes  or  differeoc  terminations,  he  could  not  confine  them  to  the  pro* 
position  and  an  invariable  orthography  of  the  noun.  If  they  eioh 
pk)yed  no  auxiliary  verbs,  he  could  not  introduce  them.  If  they 
uttered  their  wishes,  like  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  a  principal  vero 
and  anotlier  in  the  infinitive,  he  could  not  compel  them  to  use  the 
optative  mode  of  the  Greeks.  Ttiese  slight  specimens  iUus*- 
trate  the  facts,  that  be  was  obliged  to  learn  of  them  before  he  could 
teach  them;  and  that  the  principles  of  their  grammar  existed,  long 
before  they  were  known  to  literary  men.  Should  this  pioneer  of 
literature  in  those  islands  continue  his  labors,  he  might  contribute 
t6  the  improvement  of  the  language ;  but  almost  his  sole  province 
as  a  grammarian  would  be,  to  ascertain  and  unfold  existing  usages* 

Imay  have  seemed  to  dwell  unreasonably  upon  a  simple  iact. 
Yet,  when  I  develope  its  practical  bearings,  I  hope  to  show  that  the 
discossbn  has  not  been  useless* 

This  simple  fact  is  not  universally  known  among  teachers  of  gram,- 
mar ;  much  less  is  it  so  remembered,  as  to  be  pracdcally  useful. 
Early  pupils  seldom  hear  of  it.  The  present  days  are  indeed  bet-* 
ter  than  the  former ;  but  in  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  we  hac 
strange  notions  of  the  science  of  grammar.  We  did  not  dream  of* 
anything  practical,  or  applicable  to  the  language  we  were  using  every 
day,  till  we  had  '^  been  through  the  grammar  several  times,"  and 
'^  parsed"  several  months.  Why  ?  Because  we  were  presented  at 
once  with  a  complete  system  of  definitions  and  rules,  which  might 
perplex  a  Webster  or  a  Murray,  without  any  development  of  prin- 
ciples, any  illustrations  which  we  could  comprehend,  any  applica* 
tion  of  the  words  to  objects  which  they  represent.  We  supposed, 
when  we  ventured  to  frame  a  thought,  that  the  d(^mas  of  our 
'^  grammar  books"  were  the  inventions  of  learned  men ;  curious 
contrivances,  to  carry  the  words  of  a  sentence  through  a  certain 
operation  which  we  called  parsing,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  cu* 
riosity,  than  for  any  practical  benefit  or  use.  The  rule  In  grammar 
would  parse  the  word,  sometimes  a  most  sturdy  and  indomitable 
word,  as  the  rule  in  arithmetic  would  "  do  the  sum"  and  ^'  give  th^ 
answer  f  and  with  sucb  exploits  we  weve  wthfcrt     Wbaa  w« 
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found  that  the  nominatite  case  did  indeed  goyeni  the  veib,  or  come 
before  it,  (except  when  it  happened  to  come  after  it),-— when  we 
accidentally  perceived  that  the  rules  did  actually  apply  to  sentences, 
and  that  to  observe  them  would  really  make  better  sense  than  to 
violate  them  —  then  great  was  our  admiradon  of  the  inventive  pow* 
ers  of  those  great  men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammatical 
world. 

The  books  and  the  method  of  instruction  were  faulty.  The  nat- 
ural order  of  things  was  inverted.  The  results  of  investigation  were 
giyen  us,  in  the  form  of  general  abstract  rules,  instead  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  science.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  crowd 
these  abstract  notions  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  while  it  was  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  latter,  to  receive  them  with  all  due  submis- 
sion and  gratitude,  and  treasure  them  up  against  a  time  of  need. 
He  believed,  though  he  could  not  understand,  that  there  would  be 
a  time  for  using  his  treasures  when  he  should  become  a  man,  espe- 
cially a  learned  man.  Time  was  thus  wasted  in  a  useless  study » 
Many  have  completed  that  which  was  deemed  a  full  course,  without 
acquiring  those  first  principles,  which  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
earliest  lessons.  A  due  regard  to  the  fundamental  fact  which  I 
have  noticed,  would  have  changed  the  character  of  our  school  books, 
and  inverted  the  method  of  instruction,  as  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent remarks. 

What  is  the  legitimate  province  of  one  who  prepares  an  original 
treatise  on  grammar  ?  Our  fundamental  principle  gives  the  reply. 
\t  is,  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  usages  that  exist,  and  put  them 
into  form  and  arrangement  In  doing  the  latter,  his  power  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  science  is 
at  his  option.  The  arrangement  of  words  into  classes,  or  "  parts  of 
speech,"  is  partly  arbitrary  ;  tc^ether  with  their  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. Accordingly,  considerable  variety  in  these  respects  has 
obtained  emong  able  and  accredited  writers;  and  a  perfect  unifor- 
mity is  by  no  means  essential,  though  it  may  be  desirable.  Every 
word  used  in  the  language  may  be  classed  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
without  such  uniformity.  For,  though  we  must  have  the  noun  and 
the  verb,  (by  whatever  names  they  are  known,)  the  same  may  not 
be  true  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  Some  writers  make  them 
separate  parts  of  speech,  entirely  distinct.  Others  call  them  both 
nouns  ;  and  mark  the  distinction  which  does  and  must  exist  in  fact, 
by  denominating  one  as  the  substantive  noun,  the  other  as  the  ad*^ 
jective  noun.  One  makes  all  verbs  eitheractive,  passive,  or  neuter. 
Another  excludes  the  passive.  Another  distinguishes  the  active 
transitive  from  the  active  intransitive.  Some  make  six  tenses  of 
the  verb ;  others  but  three.  For  the  latter  number  it  is  urged,  with 
apparent  conclusiveness,  that  all  conceivable  time  is  divided  into 
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poiij  prtienij  and  future  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any 
other.  It  is  true  that  time  is  so  divided  ;  and  it  may  also  be  sul>- 
divided.  In  the  use  of  language,  we  locate  actions  and  events  in 
didkrent  periods  of  past  time,  and  also  of  the  future.  Not  so  of  the 
present,  which  is  an  indivisible  point.  Of  the  present  moment  —  it 
IS  almost  literally  true,  that  we  "  can  never  say  'tis  here ;  but  only 
say,  'tis  past.''  While  we  speak,  it  is  gone.  Therefore  we  only 
use  words  denoting  the  indivisible  point,  without  antecedent  or  con- 
sequent* But  as  we  subdivide  the  past  and  the  future  in  fact,  by 
the  use  of  language,  it  seems  proper  to  mark  those  variations  by  the 
number  and  names  of  our  tenses.  If  we  mark  any  variations  of  the 
verb  in  regard  to  time,  why  not  all  which  are  in  use  ? 

Many  diverrities  of  this  kind  may  be  admitted  without  detriment. 
The  object  of  each  writer  should  be,  to  reduce  the  usages  anfl  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  to  an  intelligible  system.  The  excellencies 
Ota  good  system  are,  simplicity;  harmony  or  symmetry  of  the 
parts ;  lucid  arrangement ;  completeness,  or  its  comprehending  all 
that  is  essential  or  valuable ;  and  its  adaptation  to  use  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher  or  the  learner.  I  believe  a  better  system  could  be 
formed  than  that  in  common  use  ;  one  which  would  give  first  prin- 
ciples their  appropriate  eminence,  and  technical  rules  and  names  their 
comparative  inferiority.  Yet  1  should  exceedingly  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  abrogate  the  system  of  Murray  and  other  standard  au- 
thors. After  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  pupils  must  have  a 
text  book,  and  study  it  most  thoroughly.  We  may. as  well  use 
Murray's  as  any  other.  Every  deviation  is  not  an  improvement 
Those  amendments  are  most  likely  to  find  favor  and  be  useful, 
which  take  away  from  the  system  arbitrary  enactments,  and  con- 
form it  more  to  real  practice.  Those  alterations  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  strange  re- 
moval from  the  precincts  of  common  sense.  A  writer  in  Scotland, 
a  great  reformer,  substituted  the  name  pointer  for  article,  because 
it  points  out  the  signification  of  the  noun ;  name  for  noun,  because 
It  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  ad-name  for  adjective,  because 
it  is  added  to  a  noun ;  far-name  for  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for 
a  noun ;  and  ward  for  verb,  because  it  is  the  word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, a  part  of  speech  with  which  we  cannot  dispense. 

This  remark  suggests,  that  the  general  observance  of  our  first 
principle  would  exceedingly  abridge  the  labors  of  system-builders, 
and  save  them  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  castles  in  the  air  van- 
ishing like  vapor.  Of  this  class  of  persons  the  world  has  been  bur- 
dened with  a  sufficient  number.  One  proposes  anew  orthography, 
reducing  every  vowel  to  one  sound,  discarding  all  silent  letters,  and 
making  our  written  language  as  strange  to  our  eyes  as  the  Iroquois 
or  Hindostanee.    Anodier  would  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
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parts  of  speech;  another,  in  tbe  rules  of  syntax.  One  would  pie* 
sent  our  children  with  a  grammatical  tree»  wich  golden  fniil  on  eveiy 
twig.  Another  bos  a  grammatical  macfaine,  tor  throwing  off  firal* 
rate  young  grammarians  by  the  uim  of  a  craidc.  Another  discanb, 
•5  weH  he  might,  the  dow  and  tedious  process  of  dictation,  and  rev* 
erential  reception  of  mysteries  ;  and  bids  the  young  aspire  toaoom* 
plete  knowledge  of  theiv  mother  toogae^  by  Ibtening  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  lectures  from  a  distinguished  professor.  They  are  a  goodty 
company  of  reft>rmers,  ^all  on  hobbies ;"  but  many  of  them  know 
not  the  first  principles  of  the^  profession ;  which  is,  that  they  should 
learn  and  teach  the  language  /»  it  if* 

It  pertains  also  to  the  writer  of  a  grammatical  treatise,  to  expose 
inel^ancies,  vulgarisms,  anomalous  constructions,  forei^  and  bar- 
barous admixtures,  and  whatever  else  appears  to  him  mcoosistent 
with  the  genius  and  best  usages  of  the  language,  or  cakulated  to  in- 
troduce corrupt  innovations*  la  discharging  thb  service,  his  sug* 
eestions  will  be  received  with  respectful  attention,  in  proportion  as 
be  has  earned  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  &lelity  in  his  investiga* 
tion  of  the  language  itself,  and  for  judgment  and  slull  in  naming  and 
arranging  its  principles. 

A  due  regard  to  this  fundamental  truth,  would  essentially  improve 
the  common  method  of  instruction,  and  of  study.  Here  permit  me 
to  mention  a  iact,  which  must  have  attracted  your  notice  ;  the  fact, 
that  some  persons  speak  and  write  with  greater  grammatical  accu- 
racy, without  any  knowle^e  of  the  science  of  gramnuur,  than  oth* 
ers  who  have  long  made  it  a  special  study.  We  can  account  §ar 
this  fact,  only  by  adverting  to  the  difierence  in  their  education ;  for 
education,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  study  alone.  The  one  has  been 
accustomed,  from  bis  infancy,  to  hear  the  language  spoken  correct* 
ly  ;  and  has  imitated  the  example.  His  reading  has  contributed  to 
the  same  result  Tbe  other  has  been  moulded,  from  early  life,  b^ 
examples  of  a  different  character.  He  has  studied  grammar  as  a 
theory,  as  an  abstract  science,  and  an'exercise  of  the  memory  ;  but 
has  had  little  benefit  of  illustration,  and  still  less  of  that  early  discr, 
pline  of  his  mind  and  his  tongue,  which  would  enable  him  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice.  Practically,  therefore,  he  remabs  a  bungler  in 
the  use  ot  language  ;  and,  while  he  wears  laureb  upon  his  brow, 
and  has  the  '^  certificate  of  president  and  fellows"  that  he  is  a  '^  Mas- 
ter in  Arts," in  almost  every  sentence  he  utters,  murders^'  thepeo- 
fJe's  English." 

The  common  method  of  imparting  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  need  not  be  here  described.  1  hasten  to  state 
the  plan  which  I  would  recommend  ;  and  give  my  thoughts  upon 
it  with  some  enlargement. 

Suppose,  then,  that  tbe  combined  excetteacies  of  aU  tiealisen  oo 
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grammar,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
of  usages  and  priociples,  to  be  collected  in  one  book.  Suppose  thej 
have  all  been  made  by  one  man  ;  the  only  writer  on  the  subject ; 
one  who  has  himself  dug  out  all  the  real  knowledge  of  grammar 
which  is  now  extant  in  books,  or  in  the  heads  of  living  men.  He  has 
this  knowledge  in  hb  own  mental  treasury,  and  the  quintessence  of 
all  the  books  in  one  manual,  for  the  daily  use  of  himself  and  his  pu- 
pils. He  is  to  take  a  child  as  young  as  may  be  proper,  and  impart 
to  him  his  own  knowledge  of  grammar ;  and  so  to  impart  it,  that  it 
shall  be  in  possession  ot  the  child  for  practical  uses  ;  not  merely 
that  he  may  be  able  to  unravel  and  expound  the  sentences  whica 
others  have  penned,  but  that  he  may,  with  readiness  and  elegance, 
^<  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly."  Permit  me  to 
suppose  myself  that  man,  and  to  describe  in  this  way,  the  course 
which  I  would  propose. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  science  of  English  grammar  is  nothing 
else  than  a  correct  kno\yledge  of  the  usages  and  principles  of  our 
language,  it  would  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  the  same  course 
with  my  pupil,  that  I  have  myself  pursued.  I, will  then  induce  him 
to  investigate  also.  He  shall  begin  where  I  began,  and  1  will  con- 
duct him  forward  by  the  same  successive  steps  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  I  will  be  his  guide,  whereas  I  groped  my  way  alone.  I 
will  not  at  once  set  him  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  pour  my 
gathered  treasures  upon  his  table,  to  dishearten  and  confound  him. 

Now  I  commence  my  labor  as  a  teacher.  —  My  pupil,  to  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  is  incapable  of  studying  grammar. 
Then,  he  cannot  even  write,  or  read  ;  but  he  can  hear  and  speak  ; 
be  can  understand  me  on  some  topics ;  he  can  remember.  He  be- 
gins also  to  form  his  habits ;  and  it  is  the  most  susceptible  period  of  his 
whole  life.  He  can  imitate  me  also ;  and  for  several  years  to  come, 
he  will  learn  more  by  imitation,  than  by  all  other  means  combined. 
He  imitates  my  manners  and  gestures,  the  tones  and  inflections  of 
my  voice,  my  pronunciation  of  words,  and  my  manner  of  combining 
words  and  sentences.  Now  therefore  my  course  is  plain.  I  must 
use  correct  language  before  him,  and  see  that  it  is  always  used  in 
hb  presence,  strictly  prohibiting  all  *'  gibberish"  and  *'  baby-talk  ;" 
or  he  will  be  made  a  bad  grammarian,  perhaps  irretrievably.  I 
must  employ  simple  language  with  him ;  but  it  need  not  be  bad 
English.  Why  should  I  insult  his  understanding,  by  talking  jargon 
and  nonsense ;  and  by  such  combinations  of  words,  as  I  should  re- 

I)rove  him  for  adopting  when  he  is  older  ?  If  he  hears  only  correct 
anguage,  he  will  seldom  use  any  other ;  and  will  learn  the  right  use 
of  words  by  mere  imitation,  before  he  can  read  his  Accidence,  or 
get  the  notion  of  a  noun.  If  he  commits  mistakes,  as  be  undoubt- 
edly willy  I  will  give  him  the  correct  phrase.    His  mistakes,  how^ 
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ever,  wtH  generally  be  such  as  ought  to  be  expected :  such  as  farm* 
ing  the  irregular  verbs  regularly  ;  as  when  he  says,  ^^  I  iaked  th« 
book  -^  I  bringed  my  chair."  He  has  noticed  the  common  prac* 
tice,  and  adopted  the  general  rule ;  but  is  not  aware  of  the  excep* 
tions.  He  is  making  a  rule  for  himself,  contrary  to  usage,  and 
must  be  set  right. 

It  will  be  said,  my  plan  is  useless,  for  a  chiM  can  never  be  kept 
under  the  influence  of^proper  example.  I  grant  that  the  obstacles 
are  formidable  indeed ;  but  if  the  notion  were  once  scouted  from 
society,  that  bad  language  before  children,  is  necessary  or  harmless, 
one  point  would  be  sained.  And  then,  if  nurses,  and  mothers,  and 
elder  children,  and  nthers  too,  were  once  instructed  in  the  practical 
use  of  good  language,  the  work  would  be  done.  In  one  genera- 
tion, therefore,  a  reformation  might  be  effected,  if  all  who  are  now 
in  the  schools  were  properly  taught. 

I  proceed  to  consider  direct  instruction.  At  what  age  should  it 
be  commenced  ?  In  my  apprehension,  the  age  is  not  materially  im- 
portant. If  yon  begin  with  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years,  the  instruction  must  be  simple,  his  progress  slow,  and  the 
exercise  mingled  with  others.  If  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  it 
may  be  made  a  more  serious  and  regular  business. 

In  guiding  my  pupil,  I  would  go  through  with  several  distinct 
courses  of  exercises;  commencing  with  the  simple  elements;  em« 
bracing,  in  each  successive  course,  a  greater  variety  of  particulars, 
and  those  of  a  more  difl^cult  character ;  going  through  the  whole 
of  etymology  in  every  eourse,  and  adverting  to  syntax,  in  every 
course,  after  the  first  or  second. 

I.  My  first  course  would  be,  to  define  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
imprint  them  indelibly  upon  his  memor}'  by  frequent  repetition.  I 
would  teach  him  by  familiar  conversations,  .entirely  without  the  use 
of  a  book  of  grammar.  I  would  make  familiar  remarks ;  ask  ques- 
tions ;  invite  questions  from  the  learner ;  present  sensible  objects 
for  illustration  ;  and  use  every  effi>rt  to  make  him  feel,  that  while  he 
is  in  the  daily  practice  of  speaking  and  hearing,  he  is  learning  a 
living  language. 

I  vrould  begin  with  the  noun,  tn  some  method  like  the  firfbwing. 
^  Every  person,  and  everything,  has  a  name,  and  that  name  we 
call  a  noun ;  as  John,  Peier^  Fcamy,  Lmcy,  tahle^  chair^  book,  pen. 
A  chair  is  not  a  noun ;  but  the  word,  chair,  is  a  noun."  It  w3l 
not  confuse  him  to  employ  other  words  applying  to  the  same  per- 
sons or  things,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  they  bear  different  names ; 
as  Peter  is  a  boy,  and  Fanny  is  a  girl.  So  I  would  say,  *'  Boy^ 
girl,  mafii  ehiid,  teacher,  scholar,  dog,  cat,  are  nouns.*'  Without 
saying  a  word  about  "  parts  of  speech,"  I  would  thus  give  him  a 
definite  idea  of  a  noun ;  and  continue  or  repeat  the  conversation 
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tOl  h  becoroes  perfecdy  iamSiar.  With  abstract  nouns,  at  present, 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  nor  with  genders,  or  eases^  or  any 
other  distinctions. 

The  learner  should  soon  be  invited  to  mention  nouns  himself; 
the  names  for  himself;  the  names  of  persons  or  objects  which  I  had 
not  given  him.  He  may  also  be  early  directed  to  a  book,  and  be 
xequested  to  point  out  the  nouns  in  an  easy  sentence,  or  to  under- 
score them  with  a  pencil.  These  exercises  should  be  examined 
and  corrected ;  and  it  is  useful  to  try  his  judgment,  whether  the 
word  which  he  marks,  is  really  a  name. 

In  the  same  easy  manner  I  would  give  my  pupil  an  idea  of  the 
adjective,  principally  noticing  the  qualities  of  sensible  objects ;  re- 
ferring him,  for  instance,  to  the  evidence  of  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  his 
palate.  Let  him  taste  a  sweei  apphf  another  bitter,  another  amr. 
Each  of  the  objects  is  an  apple ;  they  all  bear  the  same  name ;  and 
that  name  is  a  noun.  But  their  qualities  are  different ;  each  of 
those  qualities  has  a  word  to  express  it ;  and  those  words  are  ad- 
jectives. The  child  understands  what  you  mean.  So  let  him. 
distinguish,  by  the  eye,  the  large  apple  from  the  small ;  the  green 
apple  from  the  tphite,  and  the  red;  and  the  raw  apple  from  the 
wuced*  Let  him  advert  to  man  as  a  noun,  and  mark  the  difference 
between  the  tall  man  and  the  short  man ;  the  black  man  and  the 
white ;  the  young  man  and  the  old.  In  the  same  manner  as  that 
employed  about  the  noun,  he  may  be  made  to  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  adjective,  which  he  will  never  lose.  The  pronoun, 
also,  and  all  the  parts  of  speech,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  respect  to  the  verb,  I  would,  during  this  first  course,  take 
only  those  words  which  sienify  to  do  something,  and  give  exam- 
ples only  of  active  verbs.  When  this  lesson  is  firmly  riveted  in  the 
mind,  it  will  more  readily  comprehend  the  neuter  and  the  passive 
verbs  —  those  wluch  ^'  signify  to  be,  and  to  suffer." 

In  this  course,  the  distinctions  of  modes  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the 
comparison  of  adjectives,  and  all  the  variations  of  other  parts  of 
speech,  should  be  entirely  omitted.  The  sole  object  should  be  to 
teach  some  prominent  and  principal  fact  under  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  so  illustrate  and  explain  it  that  it  shall  never  be  forgot- 
ten. With  anything  beyond  this,  the  memory  should  not  yet  be 
encumbered.  It  may  not  be  advisable  so  much  as  to  say,  there 
are  any  parts  of  speech ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  child 
should  know  whether  there  are  nine  or  ninety.  It  might  be  better 
to  arrange  in  classes  the  words  which  are  taught,  than  to  denomi- 
nate them  "  parts  of  speech."  One  is  a  class  of  words  which  stand 
for  the  names  of  things  ;  another,  of  those  which  signify  to  do  some" 
thing  ;  another,  of  those  which  are  used  instead  ^  nouns^  to  avoid 
the  unpleasant  repetition ;   and  so  of  the  rest.    The  nomencla- 
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ture  of  grammar  is  out  of  place  for  a  ^oung  beginner.  A  large 
class  might  be  taught  in  this  manner,  with  the  same  facility  as  an 
individual. 

IL  A  second  course  of  instruction  should  be  a  review  of  the 
firsts  with  a  communication  of  additional  leading  principkif  stiU 
leaving  minuHa  to  a  later  period. 

It  may  now  be  advisable  to  name  some  of  the  more  easy  ab- 
stract nouns  ;  the  distinction  of  nouns  into  common  and  proper ; 
the  genders  and  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  those 
verbs  which  the  child  understands  ;  a  few  of  the  modes  and  tenses 
of  active  verbs  ;  the  comparison  of  adverbs  ;  the  two  kinds  of  con- 
junctions ;  and  a  few  other  particulars. 

This  course,  like  the  first,  should  be  conducted  orally^  yeithout 
reference  to  a  book,  except  when  a  vocabulary  is  needed.  I  would 
now  show  the  combination  of  words  more  distinctly  than  before. 
I  would  give  the  pupil  several  examples  of  every  principle  or  fact 
which  I  desired  to  inculcate,  and  then  always  exercise  his  ingenu- 
ity in  selecting  similar  examples  for  himself. 

I  will  briefly  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  comparison  of 
adjectives.  Select  sensible  objects,  and  let  the  quality  to  be  com- 
pared be  distinctly  perceived.  Take  three  apples :  A  is  sweet ; 
B  is  sweeter ;  and  C  is  the  sweetest  of  the  three.  John  is  tall ; 
William  is  taller ;  and  George  is  the  tallest  of  them  all.  The  child 
perceives  that  you  mean  an  increase  of  the  quality.  Take,  then, 
examples  where  the  quality  is  decreased.  A  short  pen  ;  a  shorter 
pen  ;  the  shortest  .pen.  A  small  book ;  a  smaller  book ;  the  small- 
est book.  Not  the  smaUest  book  that  may  be  found ;  hut  the 
smallest  of  those  compared.  In  a  short  time,  a  child  will  be  able 
to  perceive  the  application  of  the  adverbs,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

The  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  connection  of  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases  with  the  active  verb,  should  be  taught  together,  and 
by  way  of  familiar  example.  Take  the  sentence,  John  reads  the 
book.  The  learner  knows  that  John  and  booJc  are  both  names,  or 
nouns  ;  and  that  reads  denotes  doing  a  certain  action.  Now  we 
say,  John  reads  the  book  ?  Who  reads  ?  John.  What  does  John 
read  ?  The  book.  Does  the  book  read  John  ?  No.  Does  the 
book  read  at  all  ?  No.  Then  John  does  something  ?  Yes.  What 
does  John  do?  He  reads :  he  reads  the  book.  Here  then  are  two 
names.  One  is  the  name  of  a  doer  —  of  one  who  does  something. 
The  other  is  the  name  of  the  object  that  he  looks  at  and  attends 
to.  Which  denotes  the  doer  ?  John.  And  what  does  book  de- 
note ?  The  object  of  his  attention ;  it  is  what  he  reads.  Now 
nouns  that  are  names  of  doers  or  agents,  or  those  which  do  some- 
thing, are  frequently  used  in  this  manner ;  and  we  say  they  are  in 
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fbe  Dominative  case.  The  other  is  of  a  class  which  denote  ob- 
jects ;  and"  are  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case.  And  the  verb  that 
denotes  an  action  done  to  an  object,  is  called  a  transitive  verb. 
Now  let  the  pupil  spend  several  half  hours  for  successive  ^days,  in 
selecting  agents,  and  objects,  and  the  verbs  which  connect  them. 

From  this  exercise,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  consideration  of 
the  verb  in  the  passive  form,  when  the  object  precedes  the  verb 
like  a  nominative,  and  the  agent  follows  in  the  objective  case  with  a 

{^reposition.    But  this  is  too  complicated  for  the  present  course.- 
t  may  be  taken  up  subsequently,  in  connection  with  a  review  of 
the  preceding. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  say  "  He  reads  slow — he  runs  swift,^ 
especially  when  they  hear  others  speak  thus  improperly.  They 
use  adjectives  for  adverbs,  not  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  things 
from  those  of  actions.  A  class  should  therefore  have  a  few  exer- 
cises, for  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  that  distinction.  And,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  it  is  better  to  show  it — than  to  teach  it.  '^  His 
reading  \s  slow;  he  reads  slowly,     A  swift  race  ;  he  runs  swiftly. ^^ 

III.  In  the  third  course,  I  would  pass  throueh  the  whole  system 
again,  gathering  up  all  the  important  distinctions  which  were  be- 
fore omitted.  I  would  not  yet  follow  the  order  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  ;  but  an  arrangement  more  natural  and  simple.  The  office 
of  the  teacher  should  be,  to  illustrate  every  principle  by  known 
practice ;  or  rather  to  bring  up  usages  before  them,  and  lead  them  to 
ascertain  principles  for  themselves ;  aiding  them  by  the  nomencla- 
ture and  the  established  arrangement,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
uniting  the  exercise  of  parsing,  according  to  the  grammatical  trea- 
tise, cfier  they  have  seen  examples,  and  in  the  order  that  the  se- 
ries of  lessons  demands.  Consequently,  this  course  will  require  the 
frequent  occasional  use  of  a  book  of  grammar.  Without  enlarging 
here,  I  will  name, some  of  the  facts  to  be  taught  in  this  course,  in 
addition  (o  those  of  the  second.  They  should  be  the  possessive 
case  and  genders  of  nouns ;  the  different  classes  of  pronouns ;  the 
neuter,  active,  intransitive,  and  passive  verbs  ;  the  regular  verb,  and 
a  few  of  the  irregular,  enough  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciple; the  tenses  and  voices  of  the  participles  ;  the  use  of  conjunc- 
tions connected  with  verbs  ;  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  without  their 
exceptions.     The  rules  should  now  be  committed  to  memory. 

IV.  My  fourth  course  should  be,  a  regular  and  systematic  study 
of  a  treatise  upon  grammar,  (of  the  common  size  for  schools,)  in 
constant  connection  with  parsing,  gathering  up  all  the  remaining 

fragments.  By  fragments  I  mean,  irregular  adjectives  and  adverbs ; 
the  minutiae  of  the  pronouns ;  pronominal  and  participial  adjectives ; 
impersonal,  irregular  and  defective  verbs ;  the  active,  passive  and 
neuter  participles ;  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  syntax^  and  the 
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"  observations"  which  are  commonly  made  in  the  books  concerning 
their  application. 

This  course  is  intended  to  nve  the  pupil  the  phildsophy  of  the 
language,  in  its  elements.  We  have  before  analyzed  sentences ; 
and  in  fact,  have  analyzed  the  book  of  grammar,  and  impressed  up- 
on the  mind  its  most  important  principles.  The  synthetic  meth- 
od is  now  pursued  —  to  collect  and  arrange  the  principles  which 
the  pupil  himself  has  discovered,  and  put  them  in  regular  order 
for  niture  use.  He  still  combines  parsing,  or  the  practicfal  applica- 
tion of  principles^  with  the  methodical  study  of  rules.  He  is  now 
to  gird  himself  to  close  application,  with  which  I  would  by  no  means 
dispense.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  to  high  attainments  in  any 
science.  It  should  be  employed  in  every  study,  as  necessary  for 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  character.  But  I 
have  passed  through  the  preceding  course,  to  relieve  young  minds 
from  the  most  disheartening  toil  ;  and  to  invigorate  them  for  close 
application,  not  to  supersede  it.  I  would  make  them  feel  continu- 
ally, that  their  labor  is  one  of  immediate  and  practical  utility  ;  and 
they  will  learn  to  account  it  a  pleasure. 

In  this  course,  it  is  highly  useful  to  ask  frequently  the  reason 
of  assertions  which  pupils  make.  For  instance,  '*  fVhy  is  the  verb 
neuter,  or  transitive  ?  fVhy  is  the  noun  in  the  objective  c^ase,  or 
the  nominative?  ^Ay*is  the  word  an  adjedtive  here,  and  not  an 
adverb?  Why  is  it  a  perfect  participle,  and  not  a  verb  in  the  per- 
fect tense  ?  fVhy  is  it  in  the  indicative  mode,  and  not  the  subjunc- 
tive ?  Why  has  the  potential  mode  but  four  tenses,  the  in6nitive 
but  two,  and  the  imperative  but  one  ;  while  both  the  indicative  and 
the  subjunctive  have  six  ?  " 

If  the  same  word  may  be  of  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  ascer- 
tain the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  to  make  it  of  one  or  another. 

Compare  also  one  part  of  speech  with  another^  in  their  expression 
and  power ;  and  show  how,  in  particular  instances,  one  is  derived 
from  another. 

Through  this  course,  as  in  all  the  preceding,  often  use  false 
grammar,  and  let  the  pupils  correct  it,  in  order  to  remove  practi- 
cal abuses,  and  impress  the  truth  more  deeply. 

V.  A  fifth  course  is  a  review  of  the  book  of  grammar ,  and  a 
critical  investigation  of  language.  It  is  intended  for  those  who 
can  parse  reddily  in  prose ;  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  general  principles ;  and  who  are  versed  in  the  various  par- 
Uculars,  and  in  the  irregularities  usually  noted  in  the  common 
treatises.  A  more  extended  work  should  now  be  adopted  for 
study ;  and  the  exercises  for  parsing  and  criticising,  should  often 
be  blank  verse,  and  other  difficult  selections.  This  study  may  be 
profitably  connected  with  the  writing  of  themes  by  the  pupils,  and 
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with  the  rhetorical  examination  of  their  own  and  others'  composi- 
tion. The  more  intelligent  pupils  may  read,  in  connection  with 
these  exercises,  a  system  of  rhetoric,  and  the  approved  critical 
writers.  For  the  classical  scholar,  the  gentleman  of  literature,  or 
the  teacher  by  profession,  this  is  the  same  course  which  he  will 
traverse  and  re-traverse,  through  life. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  principles  on  which  the  proposed  method  of 
instruction  are  founded,  are  these: 

The  teacher  is  not  to  require  that  his  pupil  receive  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  author  whose  book  he  uses,  or  his  own.  He  is  not  to 
lay  down  rules,  but  to  teach  principles. 

When  he  teaches  a  principle  he  must  show  that  it  is  established 
in  fact,  or  that  such  is  the  usage,  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  show  the 
usage,  and  infer  the  principle. 

A  fact  should  be  so  far  examined,  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
isolated  thing,  an  exception  to  a  principle ;  but  so  common  as  to 
establish  a  principle,  from  which  you  may  frame  a  technical  rule. 

Hence,  parsing  should  accompany  or  precede  the  study  of  defini- 
tions, and  principles  and  rules. 

The  teacher  and  pupil  begin  with  the  most  simple,  and  promi- 
nent, and  leading  facts. 

They  dwell  on  every  one  of  these,  till  it  is  familiar  to  the  learn- 
er, so  as  never  to  be  lost. 

They  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  at  most  two ;  and  let  minu- 
tiae pass,  till  they  can  be  better  understood  and  assigned  to  their  ap- 
propriate places.  It  is  unwise  to  carry  a  learner  through  all  the 
inflections  of  a  verb,  and  several  verbs  of  different  kinds;  before 
he  actually  knows  wbat  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  verb  are,  and  why 
it  is  inflected  at  all. 

The  teacher  prepares  himself,  by  acquiring  the  theory  and  ap- 
plication of  the  science.  He  learns  the  theory  through  the  prac- 
tice or  usages  of  good  writers  and  speakers ;  and  teaches  in  the 
same  manner.  He  is  thus  able  to  exemplify  the  principles  which 
he  teaches,  in  all  the  language  he  employs  with  his  pupils. 

He  gently  corrects  the  common  language  employed  by  his  pu- 
pils, in  all  their  intercourse  with  him. 

He  begins  without  books  of  grammar,  and  teaches  them  hoi^ 
they  are  made  ;  by  searching  out  usages,  then  inferring  principles, 
and  showing  them  immediately  the  necessity,  the  application,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  every  rule  that  is  mentioned.  Rules  are  sel- 
dom committed  to  memory  till  they  are  wanted. 

He  seizes  on  the  grand  distinctions  of  the  principal  parts  of 
speech,  in  the  first  course;  and  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
method.  In  the  second,  he  adverts  to  other  important  distinctions, 
making  constant  reference  to  the  knowledge  attained  in  the  first. 
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In  the  third,  be  treats  of  the  remaining  important  distinctions,  with 
many  leading  particulars  ^nd  divisions.  The  fourth  course  is  pur- 
sued in  the  synthetic  method.  It  is  a  systematic  study  of  a  treatise ; 
including  exceptions,  deviations,  irregularities  and  anomalies.  The 
fifth  comprises  a  more  critical  survey  of  the  whole  system  ;  with 
the  application  of  principles  to  more  abstruse  and  complicated 
kinds  of  writing.  The  whole  is  conducted  by  the  teacher,  very 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  familiar  lecturing ;  with  a 
constant  reference  to  practice. 

A  few  moments  only  are  left,  for  the  consideration  of  the  other 
part  of  the  subject  assigned  me. 

By  composition,  I  understand  inditing,  or  putting  one's  own 
thoughts  into  language,  whether  oral  or  written.  Thoughts  must 
be  presented  in  sentences,  grammatically  and  rhetorically  con- 
structed, so  as  to  convey  the  sense  intended,  and  npthiiig  more ;  — 
to  convey  it  clearly,  accurately,  forcibly,  and,  if  it  may  be,  elegant- 
ly. So  far  as  Rhetoric  is  connected  with  composition,  I  forbear 
to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  as  it  has  already  been  discussed  before 
the  Institute,  far  more  ably  than  I  could  do  it.  It  is  highly  desi- 
rable, that  the  measures  then  proposed,  and  all  that  can  be  devised, 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  How  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  a  system  of  Rhetoric,  can  examine  a  chapter  of  a  standard 
>  work,  and  apply  the  principles  they  have  learned,  with  facility  and 
correctness  ?  How  many  can  bear  those  principles  in  mind,  while 
penning  their  own  thoughts,  and  conform  every  sentence  to  the 
standard  ?  Something  that  shall  render  rhetorical  rules  available 
in  the  formation  of  style,  and  useful  in  future  life,  is  yet  a  desidera- 
tum in  most  of  our  schools.  But  I  purpose  merely  to  throw  out  a 
few  remarks,  which  may  be  useful  to  beginners  in  the  art  of  com- 
»  position ;  and  possibly,  to  those  teachers  who  have  the  direction  of 
their  early  efforts. 

I  remember  to  this  day,  the  terror  that  came  over  me,  when 
first  required,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  ^'  write  a  composition,"  for 
a  school  exercise ;  how  I  was  set  to  work  without  materials,  or 
tools,  or  instructions.  I  had  no  subject  —  no  thoughts.  My  men- 
tal operations  were  almost  suspended.  The  soul  looked  out  trem- 
bling, now  upon  vacancy,  now  upon  dark  chaos.  I  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  imposing  such  a  task  upon  a  pupil  of  my  own  ; 
and  would  gladly  discover  "  a  more  excellent  way." 

The  measures  I  would  propose  may  be  divided  into  the  prepar- 
atory, a6d  the  direct. 

As  preparatory,  I  would  say :  In  all  the  studies  and  pursuits  of 
your  pupil,  give  him,  at  an  early  age,  real  knowledge  —  a  knowl- 
edge of  things,  of  facts,  of  tmths  —  correct,  definite  knowledge. 
Give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  things,  or  the  application  of 
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truths  and  facts.  Make  him  acquainted  with  correct  and  appropri- 
ate language  —  a  language  which  to  himself  conveys  a  definite  sense. 
Make  him  acquainted  with  books  adapted  to  his  capacity.  All 
this  is  important ;  for  he  can  never  write  good  sense  without  this 
preparation  ;  and  the  earlier  he  begins  to  look  at  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  form  the  habit  of  investigation,  the  better  is  he  able  to  take 
his  pen  at  the  proper  time. 

Accustom  the  child  early  and  habitually,  to  utter  his  thoughts. 
In  the  family  and  the  school,  talk  with  him  and  'draw  him  out.' 
Use  the  conversational  method  freely,  when  teaching  any  subject. 
Make  him  put  the  substance  of  an  author's  meaning  into  his  own 
words,  and  give  you  his  own  original  thoughts,  which  this  method 
of  instruction  will  elicit.  When  the  pen  is  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
give  him  a  theme;  one  about  which  a  child  can  have  thoughts. 
Or,  if  he  prefer  it,  let  him  select  for  himself.  But  by  no  means, 
send  him  away  to  his  task  without  one. 

Ask  of  him  a  short  exercise  at  first  —  only  a  few  sentences. 
Talk  over  the  theme  with  him,  or  to  him,  before  he  begins.     Per- 
haps  it  will  be  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  he  or  you 
have  witnessed.     Then  relate  the  story  yourself  in  a  familiar  way  ; 
and  ask  Itim  to  seize  on  the  principal  points. 

Encourage  him  to  come  to  you  in  his  embarrassments,  and  show 
you  his  progress.  Then  help  him;  or  rather  lead  him.  Give 
some  turn  to  his  thoughts ;  propose  some  query  ;  thus  putting  his 
mind  in  motion  upon  his  theme. 

But  he  desires  to  know  how  he  may  control  his  mind,  and  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  when  alone.  Tell  him,  "  To  unite  a 
thought  —  first,  ca^cA  a  thought.  You  have  thoughts.  They  are 
rushing  through  your  mind,  and  flying  away.  Seize  upon  one,  and 
put  it  down  ;  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  followed  by  another,  and  an- 
other. Do  not  stay  for  the  wisest  and  the  best,  or  to  select  the 
most  elegant  words.  Put  down  the  thoughts  that  come,  in  the 
dress  they  wear.     You  can  revise  afterwards." 

Tell  him  to  seek  for  some  connection  between  successive 
thoughts  ;  every  new  one  being  distinct  from  the  preceding. 
Encourage  him,  in  his  early  efforts,  to  bring  you  his  first  draft. 
Be  not  severe  in  criticising ;  but  strengthen  his  weak  and  awk- 
ward footsteps  in  this  rugged  way.  It  is  well  to  omit  noticing  ma- 
ny defects ;  and  inquire,  whether  be  has  expressed  appropriate 
ideas  in  tolerably  correct  language.  If  so,  let  him  pass  for  the 
present. 

Now  talk  over  the  topic  with  him,  with  a  view  to  his  writing 
again  upon  the  same.  Let  him  see  wherein  he  has  done  what  he 
intended,  and  what  the  subject  required  ;  and  wherein  he  has  failed. 
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Suggest  alterations,  and  give  liim  again  some  leading  thoughts. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  course  should  not  often  be  adopted. 

From  these  beginnings  you  can  proceed  with  him  gradually,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  to  longer  exercises ;  to  more  difficult 
themes,  and  to  more  severe  corrections.  You  may  soon  adopt  a 
freer  application  of  rhetorical  rules ;  or  rather,  teach  him  to  discov- 
er and  apply  rhetorical  principles.  You  may  eventually  induce 
that  energy  and  polish  of  manner,  that  shall  make  him  an  easy, 
fluent,  forcible  and  elegant  writer.  His  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  will  not  lie  as  useless  lunjber,  in  the  storehouse  of  his 
memory  ;  but  will  be  at  his  conMnand,  as  occasion  may  require. 

For  the  want  of  an  early  exercise  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen, 
many  learned  men  are  but  ordinary,  as  speakers  and  writers.  Some 
can  address  an  audience  acceptably,  who  cannot  write.  Others 
can  compose  well  for  the  press,  who  can  attempt  nothing  extempo* 
raneously,  before  an  audience.  Others  still  have  great  and  valua- 
ble mental  treasures,  who  cannot  impart  them  by  either  method. 
We  know  that  they  are  learaed  and  profound  ;  but  they  cannot  "  do 
good  and  communicate."  It  is  a  misfortune  ever  to  be  deplored, 
that  knowledge  should  thus  be  shut  up  in  reservoirs,  which  might 
have  been  flowing  in  living  streams,  to  fertilize  the  world.  A  strong 
argument  is  this,  for  new  and  multiplied  efforts,  to  revive  and  ex- 
tend a  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  art  of 
composition. 


Art.  Iir.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 

MMod  of  Teaching  CkUdren  to  Read  and  Spell. 

Bt  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

[Conlinaod  fyom  page  137.] 

In  No0.  I.  and  III.  of  the  present  volume,  we  presented  our  read- 
ers with  part  of  an  interesting  experiment,  by  Mr  Parkhurst.  It  con- 
sisted in  teaching  reading  and  spelling  to  a' child  of  his,  between  foar 
and  fi?e  years  of  age,  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel  and  peculiar ;  —  an 
experiment  which  led  to  the  production  of  his  "  First  Lessons,"  or 
Primer. 

The  article  is  chiefly  copied  verbatim  from  of  a  diary  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  child's  progress,  from  day  to  day,  commencing  Au- 
gust I,  1829,  and  ending  on  the  24th  of  the  March  following.  The 
two  portions  of  the  article  which  we  ha?e  already  inserted,  embraced 
a  period  of  about  a  month ;  and  the  remainder  is  inserted  below. 

By  recurring  to  the  numbers  of  this  work  already  referred  to,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  Mr  P.  began  his  experiment  by  first  showing  the 
child,  from  Worcester's  Primer,  a  few  whole  words ;  as  m€m,  hat^ 
dog,  6lc,  and  teaching  him,  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  of  the  objects  for 
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which  those  words  stand,  to  recognise  and  distinguish  them!  On 
the  same  day,  he  also  prepared  an  alphabet  of  Roman  small  letters, 
on  pasteboard,  cut  them  up  into  tickets,  and  putting  them  together 
in  regular  succession,  he  gradually  taught  him  to  read  the  syllables 
which  were  thus  formed.  The  simplest  combinations  of  letters  were 
first  taught  —  afterwards  those  which  were  more  difficult.  Both 
these  processes  were  continued  daily,  but  quite  independently  of  each 
other.  In  either  case,  only  a  few  steps  were  taken  in  a  day ;  bat 
when  a  word,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  was  once  presented,  it  was 
made  an  important  point  not  to  proceed  to  another,  till  the  first  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  remembered. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  experiment,  the 
child  had  learned  to  read  thirteen  different  words,  besides  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  syllables  ah^  ob  and  o/,  in  types  of  three  different 
sizes.  These  words  and  syllables  embraced  fiineieen  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

About  this  time  he  was  also  taught  to  distinguish,  or  spell^  the  let- 
ters of  the  words  which  composed  his  reading  lessons,  and  gradually, 
in  the  same  manner,  short  sentences. 

At  the  end  of  just  one  month,  he  had  learned  sixty-five  words,  and 
thirty-two  combinations  of  letters  on  the  tickets,  eight  of  which  were 
words  with  meaning;  in  all,  seventy-two  significant  words  —  and 
this,  too,  without  including,  (except  in  one  instance,)  the  plurals  of 
the  several  words.  Nothing  was  regarded  as  learned^  which  was 
not  fully  understood  and  remembered.  With  this  explanation,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  rest  of  the  article,  regretting  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  divide  it.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  of  language,  or  who  have  a  similar 
task  to  perform,  will  not  be  weary  of  its  details,  or  dissatisfied  with 
its  simplicity. 

Sept,  5.  Nothing  new  yesterday.  What  he  learned  the  day  before,  be 
can  now  read  promiscoously.  Having  placed  the  letter  d  under  /,  I  taught 
him  od;  and  he  then  read  thus:  ot,  od ;  at,  ad  ;  it,  id ;  ut,  ud ;  et,  ed.  He 
found  out  ud,  ed,  ad  and  id,  by  analogy.  T  have  never  before  seen  him 
manifest  such  visible  effort  in  comparing  and  ascertaining  sounds ;  nor 
have  I  ever  before  so  deeply  felt  the  excellence  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing. I  also  placed  the  d  under  the  p,  and  had  him  read  thus :  ob,  op,  od ; 
ab,  ap,  ad,  &c.  H.  now,  on  uttering  the  sound  od,  remarked,  "  That  is  a 
little  the  same  as  ot,  isn't  it,  Pa?"  Thus  he  notices  the  rtsemblance  of 
these  two  similar  sounds ;  and  yet  he  has  observed  their  difference  so  care- 
fully, that  he  has  not  once  confounded  them.  How  pleasant,  to  see  these 
advances  in  a  habit  of  discrimination.  H.  has  to-day  learned  two  new 
sentences,  containing  three  new  words.  He  spelled  the  word  man,  and 
then,  adding  an  $,  asked  if  it  was  not  men,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  I  said  the  Ist  inst. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  for  a  week  past,  H.  has  been 
learning  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  time -piece,  which  has  occupied  his  atten- 
tion considerably. 

Sept,  7.  H.  has  learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words. 
Having  placed  the  p,  d  and  h  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  I  took  another 
( to  be  used  as  an  initial  in  forming  tri-literal  combinations.    I  then  placed 
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th^  0  80  u  to  make  him  read  ol,  and  immediately  placed  the  initial  h  at 
the  left  of  the  o,  and  said,  **  M."  Then,  having  removed  both  the  letters, 
and  returned  them  so  as  to  make  him  read  id,  &o/,  I  immediately 
slipped  down  the  o,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ox,  slipped  down  the  6,  too, 
and  he  almost  instantly  said,  box.    I  then  proceeded  in  moving  down  the 

0  and  h  alternately,  and  he,  without  any  difficultv,  read  as  follows :  og, 
bog;  on,  bon ;  om,  bom;  ot,  hot;  op,  bop;  od,  bod;  ob,  bob.  Thus,  I 
told  him  one  new  combination,  and  he  found  out  eight  himself.  To  read 
in  this  novel  manner,  delighted  him  verv  much.  I  afterwards  moved  the 
h  and  0  together,  so  as  to  make  him  read,  M,  box,  h^g,  &e. 

Sept.  8.  H.  has  this  morning  found  out  the  nine  combinations,  M,  hax, 
&c.  He  found  out  bal  thus :  ^,hol;  aZ,  haL  He  could  immediately  read 
the  rest  of  the  column  as  fast  as  he  could  speak.  I  then  gave  him  a  pro- 
miscuous exercise,  as  follows:  ox,  box;  al,  bal;  og,  bog;  ax,  bax;  on, 
bon  ;  ag,  bag ;  and  so  on,  sliding  the  6  back  and  forth,  and  the  two  vowels 
the  one  after  the  other;  a  process  much  more  simple  on  the  board  than  it 
may  appear  on  paper.  He  read  in  this  manner,  also,  as  fhst  as  I  could 
move  the  tickets.  He  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  three 
new  words. 

SepL  9.  Two  new  sentences  —  four  new  words,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, bil,  hix,  &c. 

iSepf.  10.  One  new  sentence  —  one  new  word,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, bid,  hux,  &c. 

Sept  11.  One  new  sentence — two  new  words,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, hel,  hex,  &c.  When  he  came  to  bed,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
it  meant  ?  He  said,  **  Yes,  Sir ;  it  means  a  bed  to  rieep  in.**  And  on  go- 
ing through  the  column  a  second  time,  when  he  came  to  bel,  he  remarked, 
of  his  own  accord,  **  That  means  a  bell  to  tingJ^ 

Sept  12-15.  H.  learned  six  new  sentences,  containing  eleven  new  words. 

Sept  16.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  having  learned  Uie 
forty-five  comBinations  beginning  with  b,  I  took  the  letter  Z  for  an  initial, 
and  he  read  the  nine  combinations  lei,  lex,  &c.  He  found  them  all  out 
by  beginning  with  eg,  le^,  the  word  leg  having  been  learned  in  the  Primer. 

1  neglected  teaching  him  these  before,  for  want  of  time.  As  soon  as  he 
had  learned  these  nine  combinations,  I  attempted  to  make  him  take  b  and 
I  for  initials,  alternately ;  as,  bel,  lei ;  bex,  lex ;  but  he  confounded  the  h 
and  I  so  often,  that  I  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

Sept.  17.  Two  new  sentences  —  two  new  words.  I  have  been  trying 
again,  this  morning,  to  make  H.  distinguish  the  power  of  fr  and  I,  as  ini- 
tials. He  does  a  lUile  better ;  but  makes  very  bad  work  of  it.  I  have 
never  been  so  baffled  since  ox,  nox  and  ybx  were  buried  in  oblivion,  (Aug. 
6).    I  believe  bex,  lex,  must  share  the  same  fate  for  the  present. 

I  this  evening  took  s  for  an  initial,  beginning  with  un,  sun.  He  read 
the  nine  combinations  formed  with  the  vowel  u,  and  soon  afterwards 
pointed  at  another  vowel,  and  told  what  it  would  spell ;  and  I  found  that 
ne  could  read,  without  hesitancy,  and  even  promiscuously,  the  whole  forty- 
five  combinations  beginning  with  ».  He  notices,  as  he  proceeds,  such 
English  words  as  be  understands.  Just  now,  when  he  came  to  six,  I  said, 
^  What  does  that  mean  ?"  Pausing  a  moment,  to  think  how  to  express  it, 
he  replied,  "  It  means  three  and  three." 

Sept.  18U20.  Two  new  sentences  —  six  new  words.  On  the  19th,  H. 
was  not  taught. 

Sept  21.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has,  this  morning, 
read  the  thirty -six  combinations  formeid  with  the  vowels  a,  i,  o,  u,  and 
the  letter  Z  for  an  initiaL 
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Sept.  23.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  hu  now  g^ot  so  as 
to  distinffoisb  the  three  initials  s,  /,  and  b ;  and  he  can  read,  promiscuously, 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  combinations  formed  with  them,  almost 
without  an  error.  He  tells  those  beginning^  with  $  the  most  readily :  his 
principal  difficulty  has  been  with  the  h,  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe, 
on  paper,  the  process  by  which  I  have  made  him  master  of  all  these  com* 
binations.  When  he  had  learned  the  tJiirty-six  mentioned  yesterday,  I 
placed  6, 1  and  «  in  a  column,  on  the  left  hand,  and,  moving  o  to  x,  as  soon 
as  he  said  ox,  moved  both  to  the  h ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  said  box,  moved 
the  same  to  the  /  and  $,  Or,  I  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  him  read, 
^)  t^j  ^t  '^*  Or,  unj  suHj  lun,  bun.  That  is,  I  began  the  series  with 
a  word  with  which  he  was  familiar  before,  As  soon  as  he  could  read 
well  thus,  I  took  the  letters  in  order ;  as,  sal,  lalj  bal ;  sax,  lax,  bax ;  &c. 
When  he  could  read  all  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  this  manner,  I 
placed  the  five  vowels  by  as  many  different  consonants,  and,  moving  the 
initials  one  after  the  other,  made  him  read  as  follows :  sal,  lex,  big ;  then, 
moving  down  the  initials,  made  him  read  thus :  ban,  ligi  sex ;  and  po  on. 

Sept.  23.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has  read  the  forty- 
five  combinations  beginning  with  r.  He  told  them  even  more  readiW 
than  he  did  those  beginning  with  s,  I  tdso  find  that  he  can  read  sal,  £»,' 
bal,  ral,  &c,  without  difficulty. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
commence  reading  trilitcral  combinations  much  earlier,  —  say  after  learn- 
ing eight  or  sixteen  duoliteral  combinations,  instead  of  the  whole  forty- 
five.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment.  Tt  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  sound  of  a  consonant  is  more  distinct  and  forcible  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  than  at  the  beginning  ;  and  hence  it  must  be  easier  to  learn  the 
power  of  the  consonants  as  final,  than  as  initial  letters ;  and  that  which  is 
the  easiest,  ought,  generally,  to  be  learned  first  I  should  think,  also, 
that  the  organic  habit  —  if  I  may  term  it  so —  formed  by  the  enunciation 
of  final  consonants,  would,  in  some  measure,  prepare  the  learner,  by  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  use  his  organs  rightly  in  uttering  the  same  sounds 
less  forcibly  at  the  commencement  of  words  and  syllables. 

In  teaching  H.  the  sentence,  '*  Now  see  how  fast  I  will  learn,''  I  found 
a  difficulty  in  making  him  distinguish  now  and  how,  (See  remark  on  eai 
and  hat,  Aug.  1.)  I  infer  the  following  rule :  Two  words,  of  similar  ap' 
ptaranee  or  sound,  and  beginning  wuh  different  inUials,  oughts  not  to  be 
learned  at  one  lesson. 

Sept,  24.  One  new  sentence— one  new  word,  and  the  forty-five  com- 
binations beginning  with  h. 

Sent,  25.  Two  new  sentences  —  five  new  words.  I  taught  him  the 
wora  hay  thus :  As  he  had  learned  the  words  fiii^  and  day,  I  placed  the 
letters  m,  d  and  ^  in  a  column,  and  moving  the  letters  ay,  he  read,  may^ 
day,  hcof.  He  readily  knew  what  to  call  the  word  hay,  and  instantly  recog- 
nised its  meaning.  If  he  had  been  taught,  from  the  beginning,  wholly 
with  tickets,  he  probably  would  not  be  so  ready,  as  he  now  is,  m  recog- 
nising every  word  with  which  he  was  before  acquainted,  as  a  part  of  our 
spoken  language. 

Sept.  26.  Three  new  words,  and  the  forty-five  combinations  formed  by 
y  as  an  initial.  Among  these  he  recognised  the  word^bx,  which  I  covered 
in  Lesson  2,  and  which  has  long  been  the  only  word  he  could  not  read  in 
the  columns  appended  to  that  Lesson.  He  was  delighted  to  find  it  dbt.  I 
now  tore  off  the  covering  from. '  the  picture  of  fox'  and  'the  word  of  fox, 
as  he  expresses  it,  and  thus  added  to  bis  pleasure.  The  covering  wa« 
put  on,  August  6. 
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Sept.  27-90,  Three  new  sentences — nine  new  words ;  and  the  twenty- 
seven  combinations  formed  with  the  initial  c,  and  the  vowels  a,  o  and  u  ; 
the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  d;  and  the  twenty -seven, 
formed  with  the  initial  r,  and  the  vowels  a,  o  and  «.  Not  recollecting 
any  word  be  had  leamea  beginning  with  ^ ,  I  began  with  gol,  g'ojr,  &c ; 
and  he  read  right,  without  the  least  hesitation.  Tiiis  confirms  my  remark 
on  'organic  habit.'   (See  Sept  23.) 

It  is  now  tiffo  months  since  H.  began.  He  has  learned,  in  September, 
75  words  from  the  book,  and  41  words  from  his  tickets  —  total,  116 ;  be- 
sides hundreds  of  syllables,  which  are  not  words.  I  reckon  those  only 
as  words,  whose  meaning  he  can  easily  understand.  In  two  months  he 
has  learned  to  read  189  such  words.  I  have  continued  to  spend,  as  nearly 
as  I  could,  equal  portions  of  time  on  the  tickets  and  the  book.  I  am  now 
confirmed  in  the  utility  of  the  ticket  system,  at  least  in  connection  with  a 
book ;  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  I  have  employed  it." 

In  October^  H.  learned  to  read  nearly  forty  new  sentences,  containing 
between  fifty  and  sixty  new  words.  A  few  extracts  fifom  my  diary  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  progress. 

Oct*  1.  H.  the  other  day,  in  spelling  uhat^  covered  the  toh  with  his 
finger,  and  said,  ^  It  is  a<,  now ;"  and  Uien  subjoined,  ^  at  sounds  like  at 
in  what,  doesn't  it?" 

The  following  method  of  teaching,  which  I  consider  very  useful,  I  be- 
lieve has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  I  lay  two  tickets  before  him ;  hp  says, 
"  an,''*  I  add  a  letter ;  he  says,  '<  andJ*  I  pref.x  a  letter ;  he  says,  **  hand,^* 
And  on  my  adding  another  letter,  he  says,  **  handsJ"  And  so  of  other 
words,  which  admit  a  similar  process.  The  same  nwy  be  done  by  cover- 
ing and  uncovering  parts  of  words. 

A  few  days  since,  I  had  in  my  hand  a  printed  paper,  at  which  H.  glancing, 
read  the  word  Lt^,  He  had  never  been  taught  this  word,  except  among 
hundreds  of  unmeaning  combinations,  beginning  with  small  letters.  Yes- 
terday, in  a  newspaper,  he  pointed  out  the  word  cook,  and  told  its  mean- 
ing. He  had  never  seen  this  word  before :  he  knew  it  in  consequence  of 
knowing  hook,  and  having  learned  the  power  of  c,  as  an  initial.  These 
examples,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the 
ticket  system. 

H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  formed  with  the  letter  m  as  an 
initial.  I  found  he  could  not  only  begin  with  a  new  combination,  but 
could  read  promiscuously  at  the  very  outset. 

Oct,  2.    H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  n. 

Oct»  3.  H.  has  found  out  Uie  word  noon,  in  a  newspaper,  in  conse- 
quence of  knowing  the  words  soon  and  moon,  no  and  not.  He  found  it  out 
before  he  read  wiUi  the  initial  n. 

Od.  4-5.  H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  p, 
and  the  foity-five  beginning  with  /.  It  has  seemed  to  be  almost  useless 
to  hear  him  read  the  combinations  beginning  with  m,n,p  and  t,  as  he  has 
appeared  to  know  them  as  well  when  he  began,  as  when  he  had  done.  It 
gives  him,  however,  much  pleasure,  to  read  with  every  new  initial. 

Oct,  6-9.  H.  has  read  the  135  combinations  beginning  with  to,  j  and  y. 
He  has  not  received  the  usual  degree  of  attention,  on  account  of  my 
engagements.  He  found  out  the  combinations  beginning  with  j  and  y, 
merely  by  knowing  the  "words  J^An,  you  and  yes, 

I  have  now  completed  the  intended  course  of  instruction  on  the  ticket 
system,  including  729  combinations  —  besides  all  that  has  been  learned 
from  the  Primer  and  elsewhere,  as  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
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powers  of  the  letters,  and  that  skill  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words, 
which  the  ticket  system  has  imparted. 

H.  to-day  came  to  the  word  fidl.  He  had  never  learned  it,  and  could 
not  read  it,  I  covered  the  first  letter ;  he  said  alL  I  uncovered  it,  and 
he  said,  fill ;  and  at  once  perceived  the  meanings.  Then,  havin^r  spelled 
it  with  tickets,  be  removed  the  last  letter,  and  said,  ^  Now  it  is  Jal" — 
Thus  rapidly  is  he  learning  the  various  analogies  of  the  English  language. 

Oct,  11.  I  taught  H.  the  word  small;  and  just  after,  seeing  the  word 
spin^  which  he  had  never  learned,  he  read  it  without  hesitation.  He 
knew  pin  before.  This  is  the  first  instance,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
sound  of  a  consonant,  has  enabled  him  to  combine  it  with  another  conso- 
nant. He  gives  abundant  evidence,  that  he  knows  the  powers  or  sounds 
of  the  letters,  better  than  a  child  who  has  been  taught  in  the  common  way. 
He  remarked,  just  now,  that  he  could  spell  WUl-um,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  spell  tfUl-iam,  The  combination  of  the  word  wiU  and  the  syllable  iiM| 
was  entirely  a  thought  of  his  own. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  H.  says  to  me,  '^I  have  found  outyrosi,  on  a 
piece  of  newspaper.  It  has  one  [letter]  in  ybn,  and  one  in  rat,  and  om, — 
It  has  two  consonants  together,  and  a  vowel."  Opening  his  Primer,  I 
happened  to  see  frog,  and  asked  if  he  could  read  it.  He  did,  and  told  the 
meaning  without  hesitation.  He  had  learned  to  distinguish  vowels  and 
consonants,  by  my  occasionally  speaking  of  one  column  as  vowels,  and 
another  as  consonants,  in  teaching  him  with  the  tickets.    . 

Od.  13.  I  have  taught  H.  jS,  joined  into  one  character.  It  cost  me 
some  labor  to  make  him  understand  this  compound  thing.  I  showed  him 
Jiihj  spelled  with  tickets,  and  the  word/sik  in  his  Primer  ;  and  showed  him, 
as  well  as  I  could,  how  the  two  letters  were  ioined  together.  Just  after, 
I  showed  him^,  which  he  knew  perfectly  when  spelled  with  a  capital  of 
with  tickets.  He  could  not  read  it  I  pointed  at  JMj  and  then  at  Jigy 
and  he  pronounced  the  word.  Quert :  Is  it  essential,  in  children's  boon, 
that /Sand  jfl  should  be  united?  H.  has  to-da^  found  out  so  many  new 
words,  by  himself,  that  I  have  been  quite  astonished.  Some  he  finds  out 
by  analogy,  and  some  by  the  connection.  I  shall  not  put  these  words  Into 
my  account  until  I  insert  them  in  his  album,  or  teach  them  to  him  in  reg- 
ular order,  sentence  by  sentence.    His  progress  is  rapid,  indeed. 

Oct.  15-16.    H.  was  neglected  on  account  of  special  engagements. 

Oct.  17.  I  have  had  a  new  spelling-board  made  for  H.,  two  feet  long, 
and  six  inches  wide.  I  also,  a  week  or  two  ago,  got  a  pane  of  glass,  eight 
by  ten,  to  use  in  teaching  him  according  to  the  ticket  system.  The  best 
ticket-board  would  be,  a  smooth  glass,  one  foot  long,  and  four  inches 
wide,  put  into  a  frame. 

Oct  20.  While  I  was  hearing  H.  read  to-day,  he  fixed  his  e;^e  on  the 
word  swcetj  which  he  had  never  learned,  and  pronounced  it  distinctly.  I 
asked,  ^'How  did  you  know  that  word?"  He  said,  "« I  found  it  out  — 
knowing /f«f,  and  tnax,  and  sunJ*^  This  is  his  answer,  verbatim.  I  was 
so  struck  with  it,  that  I  immediatelv  wrote  it  down. 

Oct,  21,  In  finding  out  new  words,  H.  practises  covering  and  uncover- 
ing the  parts  of  the  word  with  his  fingers.  He  just  now  found  out  the 
words  room  and  form. 

Oct.  23.  H.  has  lately  learned  to  add  and  multiply,  the  amount  or  pro- 
duct not  exceeding  12. 

Oct.  24.  H.  has,  within  a  few  minutes,  and  without  the  least  assistance, 
found  out  blacky  hrtghty  and  butter.  "  I  knew  butter,^*  said  he,  *'  because  it 
is  like  water  J*^ 
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Oct,  27.  I  have  just  heard  H.  read  with  his  tickets,  eighty  combinations, 
of  four  letters  each,  ending  in  ek.  He  found  among  them  several  words 
which  were  familiar  to  him,  and  which  pleased  him  much. 

Od.  29.  I  have  been  so  deeply  engaged,  this  week  and  the  last,  in  pre- 
paring my  **  First  Lessons"  for  the  press,  that  H.  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected. He  finds  out  dissyllables  with  great  facility.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
keep  an  account  of  them  all.  I  find  that  the  ticket  system  has  prepared 
him  to  mispronounce  a  great  many  polysyllables.*  *  To-day,  I,  for  the  first 
time,  put  the  Italic  letters,  small  and  capital,  on  his  spelling-board,  and  he 
arranged  them  all  in  alphabetical  order  without  help. 

Ckt,  31.  It  is  now  three  monilis  since  H.  began.  He  has  learned,  in 
October,  156  new  words,  besides  a  great  many  that  were  not  counted. — 
Of  these  156  words,  he  learned  from  the  tickets,  or  found  out  himself,  105; 
leaving  only  51  told  to  him  in  a  direct  manner.  The  sum  total,  for  the 
three  months,  is  345  words ;  but  if  all  had  been  counted,  it  would  proba^ 
bly  not  fall  short  of  400. 

November  3.    H.  was  neglected  yesterday, 

JVbv.  12.  H.  learned  twelve  new  words.  I  believe  I  have  never  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  method  in  which  H.,  without  knowing  the  names  .of  the 
letters,  tells  how  to  spell  a  word.  When  I  taught  him,  this  evening,  the 
word  nr,  in  the  Primer,  he  was  much  pleased,  as  he  is  at  almost  every 
new  word,  and  said,  "I  can  sptU  *  Sir.'  "  **How  would  you  spell  it?"  I 
asked.  He  replied,  ^  I  would  take  one  in  fiiti,  one  in  /nn,  and  one  in  rut*" 
This  has  been  his  method  of  naming  letters  for  a  long  time,  and  it  serves 
to  keep  him  familiar  witli  the  various  words  to  which  he  thus  refers,  and 
also  leads  him  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  same  letters  are  used  in 
different  words.  It  has  cost  him  much  effort  to  remember  how  to  spell 
great  and  break,  on  account  of  the  unusual  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  these 
words ;  but  he  seems  to  have  learned  them  at  last,  as  he,  to-day,  on  being 
shown  the  word  speak,  ventured,  after  a  little  hesita6on,  to  pronounce  it 
spake  !  Such  are  the  perplexities  to  a  learner,  arising  from  the  wretched 
irregularity  of  English  orthography. 

Jyqv,  15.  H.  has  learned  nearly  three  pages  of  ^  Barbauld's  Lessons," 
containing  seventeen  new  words.  This  is  going  rather  too  fast ;  but  he 
found  out  the  greater  part  of  the  new  words  himself,  and  I  shall  be  careful 
to  have  him  review,  to-morrow. 

Nov.  16.  I  found  no  time  for  H.  till  this  evening ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
only  one  word,  — fields. 

JSTov.  17.  I  have  just  introduced  to  him  the  letter  q,  in  this  manner :  I 
took  his  spelling-board  and  spelled  wick.  As  soon  as  he  had  pronounced 
it,  I  placed  a  k  before  it,  and  he  said,  *<  quickJ"  I  said,  *^  I  will  show  you 
another  way  to  spell  quick ;"  and  I  placed  qu  under  the  kw,  and  slipped 
down  the  ick.  **  Is  that  qtiick  ?"  said  he,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. I  told  him  that  this  was  the  way  it  must  be  spelled.  I  then  va- 
ried the  termination  so  as  to  spell  quiU  and  qiUte :  he  read  each  without 
any  teUing. 

JVov,  18.  I  taught  H.  the  word  blaze,  for  the  sake  of  showing  him  z. — 
He  has  now  learned  the  whole  alphabet.  I  have  taught  him  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Ralic,  Roman,  and  syllables, 

JSTov,  19.  H.  has  to-day  learned  fifteen  new  words.  He  came  to  slate, 
andt^ould  not  read  it.    I  spelled,  with  tickets,  the  word  made,  which  he 

*  The  error  consisted  chiefly ,  in  laying  too  much  stress  on  unaccented  syllables,  at 
.in  pronouncing  the  word  seldomf  so  as  to  give  the  o  the  same  sound  as  in  predomiwUe. 
The  evil  was  not  a  serious  one  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  of  short  continuance. 
He  would  naturally  rectify  it  as  soon  as  he  recogniaed  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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already  knew:  then  mate,  then  laU,  then  tJole.    In  this  way  he  waa  en- 
abled to  read  the  word. 

JVbv.  20.  H.  haa  learned  nineteen  new  words.  I  am  surprised  to  see 
how  many  new  words  he  can  learn  in  a  day,  and  remember  till  the  next 
day.  He  finds  out  the  greater  part  of  them  himself*  In  some  instances 
the  connection  and  sense  evidently  aid  him  in  discovering  a  word.  He 
found  oi4  appU-dumpling  and  poiatoes,  just  now,  by  being  shown  a  sylla- 
ble at  a  time ;  i.  e.  I  first  covered  up  all  but  the  first  syllable  ;  then,  all 
but  the  second,  or  first  and  second ;  then,  all  but  the  third,  and  so  on. — 
H.  reviews  what  he  has  learned,  a  portion  ever^  day,  so  as  to  complete 
the  review  in  a  fortnight.  He  has  learned  a  period^  comma  and  hyphen. 
He  is  beginning  to  learn  to  read  writing,  I  have  not  encouraged  it,  but 
he  is  very  desirous  of  learning.  I  have  spent,  perhaps,  fifteen  minutes  in 
showing  him ;  and  I  find  that  he  can  decipher  a  ffreat  many  words,  even 
where  the  hand  is  not  very  fair.  I  suppose  the  learning  of  italics  has 
prepared  him  to  do  this. 

•/Vbv.>i1.   Eleven  new  words. 

JVbv.  33.  JSffdve  new  words.  H.  has  learned  to  count  100,  to  read  U^e 
figured  for  the  same,  and  to  tell  ho#  many  times  10  are  20, 30,  40,  d&c. 

JVbo.  24-25.    I  was  prevented  from  teaching  H.  by  ill  healUi. 

Abv.  26.  Mine  new  words. — 27th,  Eleven  new  words. — 28th,  AW 
new  words. 

JVbo.  30.    It  is  now  four  miontits  since  H.  began.    I  have  counted  the 
words  learned  in  November,  and  find  the  number  250.    In  the  whole  four 
months  he  has  learned  600  words.    He  can  re€ui  all  of  these,  and  can  prob-' 
ably  spell  two  thirds,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  them.    I  find  the  labor  of 
iKeping  an  account  of  all  the  new  words  so  great,  that  I  think  1  shall 

Fursue  it  no  fiurther.  He  can  read  thirty-two  entire  paffes  in  Worcester's 
'rimer,  and  no  small  part  of  the  remainder.  He  can  uso  read  about  half 
a  page  in  the  Franklin  Primer,  seven  pases  in  Barbauld's  Lessons,  and 
four  pages  in  another  little  book.  His  fondness  for  reculing  continues 
undiminished ;  but  he  is  not  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  spdling,  as  he 
was ;  and  he  has,  already,  become  almost  tired  of  counting. 

Dec.  10.   H*s  review  now  occupies  three  weeks. 

Jan,  2, 1830.  H.*  now  reviews  what  he  has  learned  on!y  once  in  four 
weeks.  In  reading  a  page  in  Barbauld,  which  he  haa  never  seen  before, 
he  finds  out,  without  being  told,  almost  all  the  new  words ;  and  does  not, 
I  think,  in  one  instance  in  a  hundred,  fail  of  recognising  words  which  he 
has  read  elsewhere. 

Fth.  9.  H.  now  reviews  once  in  five  weeks.  He  has  lately  commenced 
the  study  of  ^*  Emerson's  Aiithmetic."  He  is  much  pleased  with  ic,  and 
so  am  I.  He  learns  firom  it  to  read,  as  well  as  to  reckon.  I  intended  to 
teach  H.  the  names  of  the  letters,  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  learning  to  read ;  but  have  not  yet  set  in  earnest  about 
it.  On  his  asking  me  to  do  this,  a  day  or  two  since,  I  showed  him  the 
syllable  re,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  it,  I  covered  the  r,  and  he 
said,  "  c."  "  Well,"  said  I,  « that  is  the  name  of  that  letter."  I  then 
taught  him  the  names  of  a,  %  and  o,  in  the  same  manner ;  and  I  find  he 
understands  that  the  vowel  is  called  e,  even  in  hen. 

Feb.  13.  I  just  now  showed  H.  an/,  and  told  him  its  name;  and  then, 
on  bein^  shown  Z,  m,  n, «,  and  r,  he  called  each  by  its  right  name  without 
any  assistance.  Fixing  bis  eye,  on  i,  he  said  that  was  et.  —  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  teaching  him  the  rest  of  the  letters.  I  have  al- 
most a  mind  to  let  him  call  them  eh,  ed,  &c.  for  the  present.    I  fear,  how- 
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eter,  that  it  would  be  bunder  Mb  ^tdf,  afttrw«rdi,  tban  to  iMni  them  at  iini 

accordiDg  to  their  coramon  names. 

March  5.  About  a  week  a^ro,  I  taug^ht  H.  the  nanies  ofj  and  k.  I  have 
aince,  at  intervaU,  taught  him  the  nanies  of  n,  A,  9,  and  tv.  He  readily  tt»> 
derstood,  that  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  letters  in  a  word  in  succea- 
eion,  is  called  spelling.  I  heard  him  yesterday  trying  to  explain  to  Edward 
[a  younger  brother]  the  <<  tw9  waya^  of  spellinff  which  he  has  lew&ed.  I 
guard  against  his  getting  the  impression,  that  Uie  namti  of  the  letters  have 
any  connection  with  the  4ound  or  pronuneialtion  of  a  word.  I  have  jilat 
taught  him  the  name  of  y.  I  took  up  the  letter,  and  he  said  to  me,  **  If  you 
will  sptll  it,  I  shall  know."  I  placed  trt  under  the  letter,  and  he  imue*> 
diatefy,  pointing  at  the  letter,  said,  *'The  name  of  that  letter  is  wi." 

March  8.  H.  learned  r  on  the  6th.  This  morning,  finding  he  remem* 
bered  all  he  had  learned,  I  selected  the  letters,  6,  d^  p,  <,  %  and  2,  placing 
them  in  a  line,  and  said  to  him,  ^  I  will  show  you  how  to  spell  the  ivame  of 
one  of  these  letters,  and  then  you  may  tell  the  rest  yourself*"  I  then 
placed  an  e  after  the  6,  and  he  immediately  pointed  at  each  letter  and  call- 
ed it  by  name,  as  ftist  as  he  could  speak.  He  then  took  the  whole  alphabet 
in  order,  and  told  oil  the  letters,  (except  e  and  r)  without  a  single  error* 
He  then  took  the  Primer,'  and  named  the  letters  in  iimmi,  kat^  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  other  words.  He  does  not  ^  pronounce"  a  word  ,(as  it 
'  is  called)  after  spelling.it ;  and  I  intend  he  never  shall.  I  should  fear  that 
the  names  of  the  letters  would  still  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  hiok 

Mcareh  9.  H.  learned  g  in  the  forenoon,  and  e  this  afternoon.  He  now 
knows  the  whole  alphabet  The  new  method  of  spelling,  from  its  novelty^ 
gives  him  much  pleasure. 

March  10.  It  appears  to  me  that  H.  spells  as  well  by  naming  the  let-* 
ters,  as  if  he  had  practised  this  method  firom  the  beginning.  I  tiunk  he 
can  now  spell  any  word  readily  in  this  manner,  that  he  can  spell  with  the 
tickets.  The  last  evening,  I  tried  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  spelling  aloud 
by  sentences.  I  said  to  him,  without  giving  him  any  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  the  exercise,  "  Spell,  haw  do  you  «fo."  He  readily  named  all  the 
letters  in  their  proper  order.  **  Spell,  come  to  mtj  my  &oy."  **  Spell,  and  «jl 
on  my  A:nee."  "*  Spell,  what  if  your  namt.**  ^  Spell,  it  it  Jofcn."  «'  Spell, 
yet  sir."    He  spelled  each  sentence  without  a  single  error. 

March  24.  I  have,  this  evening,  taught  H.,  in  spelling,  to  say,  '<  double 
f,"  **  double  0,"  &c.  instead  of  e,  e ;  e,  e,  &c.  in  such  words  as  tee,  hook^ 
and  tell.  I  deferred  this  till  now,  lest  he  should  confound  some  of  these 
doubles  with  the  awkward  "double  u."(ii7.)     He  spells  very  well  indeed. 

Here  I  will  end  my  account  of  tho  experiment  which  guve  birth  to  my 
"First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling."  In  that  little  book, I  endeavor- 
ed to  embody,  so  far  as  mv  limits  would  allow,  those  methods  of  teaching 
which  tliis  experiment  haa  led  me  to  consider  as  the  best.  In  what  are 
called,  in  that  book,  inductive  exercises,  I  hoped  to  secure,  on  paper,  and 
in  a  small  compass,  the  principal  advantages  of  the  ticket  system.  I  durst 
not  swell  the  size  of  the  book,  by  inserting  directions  for  performing  the 
various  evolutions  on  the  ticket  board ;  and  apprehended,  that  tliose  direc- 
tions, if  inserted,  would  not  be  generally  followed.  I  flattered  myself,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  unnecessary ;  hoping  that  my  inductive,  analytic,  and 
synthetic  exercises,  would  accomplish  the  same  object  with  less  trouble. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  try  the  book  since  it  came 
from  the  press,  (and  this  opportunity,  I  acknowledge,  has  been  but  scanty) 
I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  utility  of  those  exer- 
cises, the  ticket  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  is  still 
needed,  in  connection  with  those  exercises,  to  lead  the  learner,  at  an  early 
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•ta^re  of  his  proffress,  into  ft  Knowledge  of  the  usaftl  sounds  or  powers  of 
the  alphabetic  characters.  Perhaps  the  best  method  for  this  purpose  would 
be,  —  after  taking  a  few  lessons  in  reading  significant  words,  in  order  to 
get  a  correct  impression  of  the  nature  and  use  of  reading,  to  commence 
the  ticket  system,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  to  learn  to  call  each  letter 
by  its  sotttto,  and  not  by  its  name.  The  vowels  should  be  called  by  their 
tJborf  sounds.  A  little  practice  in  separating  and  combining  the  elementa- 
ry sounds  of  the  duoliteral  and  triliteral  combinations  which  I  include  in  my 
ticket  system,  would  probably  so  facilitate  the  learning  of  those  combina- 
tions, as  greatly  to  accelerate  the  child's  progress.  1  have  never  yet  tried 
the  experiment,  but  intend  to  do  it  soon,  ft  appears  that  something  of 
this  kind  has  been  tried  with  success.  (See  Annals  of  £d.  for  1832,  p.  441.) 

Perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  how  much  time  was  spent  with  H.  daily.  To 
this  inquiry  I  cannot  give  a  definite  answer,  as  the  portion  of  time  spent 
with  him  was  sometimes  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  just  as  other  en- 
gagements allowed,  the  nature  of  the  lesson  required,  or  the  inclination 
of  the  teacher  and  pupil  prompted.  I  presume  that  the  time  spent  with  bin 
daily,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour;  and  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  learning  the  nanus  of  the  letters,  occupied  less  than  an  hour.  A 
ohild^s  improvement  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  lengtli  of  time  that  is 
devoted  to  him,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  taught.  I  am  confident, 
that  a  child,  if  properly  taught,  will  learn  more,  by  having  fifteen  minutes 
■pent  with  him  in  a  day,  and  being  allowed  to  play  the  rest  of  the  time,  than 
he  can  at  a  common  school,  where  the  confinement  and  exercises,  occupy 
aiz  hours  in  a  day. 

I  will  close  with  two  remarks.  One  is,  that  written  spelling  is  better 
than  oral ;  the  other  is,  that  reading  should  precede  spelling. 

1.  fFritUn  fptUing  i$  better  than  oral.  The  chief  use  of  spelling  is,  to 
be  able  to  spell  correctly  when  a  person  has  occasion  to  write,  and  that 
method  of  spelling,  which  will  the  most  speedily  and  effectually  accomplish 
this  object,  is  certainly  the  best.  A  pupil,  who  spells  little  except  in 
the  orid  method,  is  liable  to  form  a  habit  of  spelling  by  thinking  wholly 
of  sounds,  and  not  at  8ll  of  the  written  language.  When  lie  spells  he 
thinks  of  the  names  of  the  letters  and  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  word ;  but 
he  does  not  think  of  the  ybrnw  of  the  letters,  nor  of  the  appearance  of  the 
word  on  paper.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  tliis  habit  of  confining  the  mind 
ti)  the  conception  of  sounds,  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  carried  so  far, 
that  tlie  individual  would  find  serious  difficulty  in  spelling  with  his  pen, 
those  very  words  which  he  can  readily  spell  with  his  lips.  I  have  seen  a 
little  child,  who  could  spell  eat,  dog,  and  perhaps  forty  other  such  words, 
orally,  with  the  greatest  readiness ;  but  could  not  spell  a  single  one  of 
them  by  arranging  the  letters  on  a  board.  I  have  also  known  many  youth 
at  school,  who  could  spell  very  well  orally ;  but  give  them  a  pen  to  write  a 
piece  of  composition,  or  to  write  a  paragraph  by  dictation,  and  they  would 
mis-spell  a  word  in  every  line.  Writing,  and  especially  spelling  with  tick- 
ets, being  a  slower  operation  than  oral  spelling,  causes  the  mind  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  relative  situation  of  every  letter,  and  thus  impresses  the  or- 
thography of  the  word  more  deeply  on  the  memory.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  spelling  with  tickets  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside,  until  the  child  is 
able  to  write  wiUi  a  pencil  on  a  slate  or  with  a  pen  on  paper.  And  that 
when  th^  learner  has  become  able  to  write,  he  should  be  taught  spelling 
chiefly  by  means  of  writing,  in  preference  to  the  oral  method. 

2.  Reading  should  precede  speUinft,  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
child  should  ne  kept  a  long  time  in  learning  to  read,  before  he  commences 
spelling  9  bat  that  he  should  never  be  set  to  spell  a  word,  until  he  has  first 
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become  able  readily  to  read  that  word.  If  we  had  a  perfect  alphabet,  if 
our  words  were  all  spelled  as  they  are  pronouDced,  and  if  oral  spelling  con- 
sbted  in  uttering  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  each  word  is  composed, 
it  would  probably  be  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  tlie  reading  or  the 
spelling  of  a  word  took  the  precedence.  The  process,  in  either  case,  would 
be  so  easy,  as  to  five  no  trouble  to  either  teacher  or  learner.  But  in  or^ 
der  to  practise  wmten  spelling,  or  in  order  to  spell  orally  with  such  an  al- 
phabet and  such  an  orthography  as  we  now  have,  it  is  important  that  the 
ability  to  read  a  word,  and  a  facility  in  doing  this,  should  precede  the  at- 
tempt to  spell  it  The  reason  is,  that  reading  is  much  eoiier  than  spelling ; 
and  that  a  person  cannot  spell  by  thinking  how  a  word  Bounds,  but  be  must 
recollect  how  it  looks.  The  eyt,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  ear,  must  become 
familiar  with  a  word,  before  it  can  readily  be  spelled.  One  thing  that  ren- 
ders reading  easier  than  spelling,  is,  that  perception  is  more  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct than  conception.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  two  similar  words, 
as  cat  and  rat,  or  eat  and  tea,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  them  in  reading, 
than  it  is  to  recollect  the  difference  in  their  orthography  when  they  are 
absent  from  the  eye. 

I  go  farther,  and  insist,  that  words  ought  to  be  read  in  sentenets,  before 
they  are  either  read  or  spelled  in  columns,  or  in  a  detached  form.  By 
reading  the  words  as  they  are  connected  in  sentences,  the  child  learns  to 
attach  a  meaning  to  each;  so  that,  when  he  comes  to  spell,  each  word  will 
appear  pleasant  to  him,  from  the  acquaintance  which  he  has  formed  wilh  it, 
and  from  its  suggesting  some  interestine  trains  of  thought  Whereas,  if 
he,  in  the  first  place,  learned  to  read  and  spell  the  words  in  columns,  they 
would  appear  to  him  void  of  interest,  and  almost  void  of  meaning.  He  can 
also  find  out  new  and  difficult  words  more  easily,  and  remember  them  bet« 
ter,  in  the  reading  lesson,  than  in  the  columns  used  for  spelling.  In  the 
residing  lesson,  the  connection  and  the  sense  assist  in  deciphering  a  new 
or  difficult  word ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  which  he  thus  forms,  assists 
in  remembering  it:  while,  in  the  columns,  if  they  precede  the  reading  les- 
son, there  is  no  connection  or  sense  to  be  perceived,  nor  any  ground  for  an 
association  of  ideas,  but  mere  proximity  of  place.  J.  L.  P. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Illinois  Irititutb  or  Education. 

Wb  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  '*  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist,"  that  a 
meetings  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  desiious  of 
encouraging  education,  and  especially  common  schools,  in  that  State,  was 
held  at  3ie  State  House  in  Vandalia,  Feb.  13,  1833,  when,  afler  an  address 
on  education,  by  James  Hall,  Esq.  an  association  vas  formed,  to  be  called 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Eddcation. 

The  Constitution  which  was  adopted  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
institution  shall  consist,  1.  Of  such  persons  as  subscribe  the  constitution 
and  pledge  themselves  to  aid  personally  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  to  aid  in  getting  up  and  sustaining  a  school,  other 
than  the  one  in  which  they  are  personally  interested  as  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  to  contribute  annually  in  money  towards  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Institution.  2.  Of  delegates,  chosen  by  county,  district,  or  branch 
associations  or  schools,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
iiu^  of  this  instiftition.  3.  Of  all  teachers  of  primary  and  other  schools, 
irho  will  correspond  with  the  Institute,  and  furnish  annually  or  oflener, 
a  report  of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  are  a  President,  five  Vice  Presidents,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  as  many  Corresponding  Secretaries  as,  at  their  an- 
naal  meetings,  (which  are  to  be  held  on  the  Friday  next  following  the 
first  Monday  in  December,)  they  may  think  necessary ;  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee.  For  the  present  year  there  are  thirteen  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Friends  of  Education,  teachers,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  ihroughoul 
the  State  are  requested  to  correspond  with  John  Russell,  Esq.  Post  Master^ 
Bluffdale,  Greene  County,  and  to  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  in 
their  power  on  the  topics  involved  in  the  following  questions.  The  infor- 
mation of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  is  requested.  And  gentlemen  out 
of  the  State  are  also  solicited  to  furnish  the  Institute  with  such  facts  and 
documents  as  may  be  needed,  to  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Peck,  Post  Master, 
Rock  Spring,  St  Clair  County. 

qU  E  ST  I  ONS. 

1.  What  kind  of  school-house  have  you  ?  3.  How  many  months  in  a 
year  is  a  school  taught  ?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  school  per  annum, 
including  pay  of  teacher,  books,  fuel,  and  repairs  of  school  house  ?  4. 
What  is  the  cost  per  scholar  ?  5.  How  many  different  scholars  attend  ? 
6.  What  is  the  average  number  of  scholars  ?  7.  How  many  children  need 
aid  from  public  funds  ?  8.  How  many  schools  in  the  county  ?  9.  What 
branches  are  taught  in  your  schools  ?  10.  What  books  are  used  in  spell- 
ing? In  reading?  In  arithmetic  ?  In  geography?  In  grammar?  11. 
Are  the  elements  of  Natural  History  taught  ?  12.  Does  your  teacher  lec- 
ture the  scholars  on  branches  of  science  ?  13.  Does  he  ask  questions  on 
every  reading  lesson?  14.  How  many  adults  in  your  settlement  who 
cannot  read  ?  15.  Have  you  a  public  library,  and  if  so,  how  large,  and 
under  what  regulations  ?  16.  Could  not  a  small  library  of  useful  books 
be  had  for  the  use  of  your  school,  and  loaned  to  the  scholars  as  rewards 
for  proficiency  in  study,  and  good  behavior  ?  17.  Would  you  like  to  have 
a  good  teacher  permanently  settled  with  yoa,  and  would  the  schod  evp- 
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port  liim  ?  18.  How  would  a  circait  teacher  do,  who  should  conduct  4  or 
5  schools,  yisiting  these  once  a  week,  as  teachers  of  singing  do,  and  lec- 
turing and  explaining  the  branches  taught  ?  19.  What  measures,  in  your 
opinion,  or  that  of  the  people  around  you,  should  the  state  adopt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  school  funds  ?  20.  Can  you  get  up  meetings  of  the  people  on 
court  day,  or  any  other  convenient  time,  on  the  subject  of  education  ? 
21.  Will  any  gentlemen  mako  public  nddresses,  or  deliver  lectures  to  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  education  and  schools  ?  22.  Wiiat  proportion  of 
the  families  take  newspapers,  or  any  other  periodical  ? 

State  Manuai.  Labor  Acadeht. 

We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  stating, 
that  legislative  attention  is  at  length  directed  to  the  union  of  labor  and 
study,  in  the  education  of  our  citizens.  The  honor  of  the  first  effort  for 
this  important  object  is  due  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  a  resolution  of  that  body  in  December  last,  the 
Committee  on  Education  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  Manual  labor  Academy  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  a  recent  and  very  in- 
teresting report,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  present  to  eur  readers  entire, 
the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan  on  the  following 
grounds,  which  they  give  as  the  result  of  very  careful  investigation. 

Furstf  That  the  expense  of  education,  when  connected  with  manual 
labor,  judiciously  directed,  may  be  reduced  at  least  one  half. 

Second,  That  the  dxercise  of  about  three  hours  manual  labor  daily, 
contributes  to  the  health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  pupil,  by  strengthening 
and  improving  his  physical  powers,  and  by  engaging  bis  mind  in  usefiH 
pursuits. 

TVUrd,  That  so  far  from  manual  labor  being  an  impediment  in  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  in  intellectual  studies,  it  has  been  found  that  in  pro- 
portion as  one  pupil  has  excelled  another  in  the  amount  of  labor  performed, 
the  same  pupil  has  excelled  the  other,  in  equal  ratio,  in  his  intellectual 
studies. 

Fourihy  That  manual  labor  institutions  tend  to  break  down  the  dis-. 
tinctions  between  rich  and  poor  which  exist  in  society,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  an  almost  equal  opportunity  of  education  to  the  poor  by  labor,  as  is 
afforded  to  the  rich  by  the  possession  of  wealth ;  and 

Fifth,  That  pupils  trained  in  this  way,  are  much  better  fitted  for  active 
life,  and  better  qualified  to  act  as  useful  citizens,  than  when  educated  in 
any  other  mode  —  that  they  are  better  as  regards  physical  energy,  and 
better  intellectually  and  morally. 

In  connection  with  the  Report,  they  also  present  the  form  of  an  act  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Manual  Labor  Academy  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features. 

It  requires  that  as  soon  as  the  act  shall  have  passed,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  three  competent  citizens  as  **  Commissioners  of  the  State  Manual 
Labor  Academy,*'  to  serve  tnthout  pecuniary  compensation  (which  we  fear 
is  an  error)  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Their  duty  shall  be  to  locate  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  or  near  the  boroueh  of  Ilarrisburg,  a  Manual  Labor  Acade- 
my, where  agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits  shall  be  connected  with 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction  in  the  English  and  German  languages. 
The  course  of  instruction,  methods  of  combining  physical  and  intellectual 
education,  and  system  of  classification,  are  to  be  devised  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent  and  Teachers,  who  are 
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to  report  pro^^reis  and  results,  uinaally.  The  intention  is  to  accommodate 
200  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  if  more  apply  than  can  be  ac* 
commodated,  they  are  to  be  received  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants from  each  county.  The  students  are  to  be  between  the  af  e  of  16 
and  21.  As  the  expense  of  tuition  is  wholly  paid  by  the  State,  mey  are 
not  to  remain  more  than  two  entire,  years ;  and  in  part  compensation 
they  are  to  become  obligated  to  engage  as  teachers  in  some  of  the  public 
schools  for  at  least  one  year,  or  afterwards  pay  to  the  Commissioners,  the- 
cost  of  their  education,  oyer  and  above  the  vslue  of  their  labor  during  the 
course. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  scheme  will  be  adopted,  and  executed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  this  great  State  ;  and  especially  that  the  plan  and  ar- 
rangements will  be  confided  to  men'  familiar  with  education  in  all  its 
branches,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

SoOIBTT  FOR  PHOMOTIirO  MaNUAL  LaBOR  Ilf  LiTXRART  iRSTITUTIOITfl. 

We  have  just  receiTed  a  Report  of  this  important  institution.  We  have  only 
room  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  importaDt  principles  and  facts,  with  which  we  hope  to 
make  our  readers  better  acquainted  hereafter.  The  answers  of  various  gentle- 
men to  the  questions  of  ihe  Society  are  highly  interesting.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves and  to  Mr  Weld  to  say,  that  we  have  tailed  to  reply  to  his  circular  only  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  labors  in  the  same  cause. 

The  Amkricait  Ltcxum. 

The  American  Lyceum  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1831.  The  first  meeting 
was  chiefly  for  organization,  but  was  still,  in  some  poiuts,  highly  interesting.  The 
second  meeting  was  attended  in  the  spring  of  1832,  by  delegates  from  a  number  of 
Lyceums,  and  other  similar  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  val- 
uable essays  were  presented  to  the  Lyceum  on  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion, which  have  since  "been  published  in  a  series  of  numbers  as  the  **  Proceed- 
inss  of  the  Lyceum,"  and  also  circulated  through  the  medium  of  >  the  Annals  of 
JEducation.  There  were  also  oral  communications  and  discussions  of  such  a  char- 
acter, that  the  interest  of  the  members  was  sastained  to  the  last,  and  the  agreeable 
and  profitable  nature  of  the  meeting  was  recognised  unanimouiily. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  third  of  May  next.  The  more  extended  correspondence  of  the  officers 
during  the  ye^r  past,  with  various  in^ititutions,  and  societies,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  lead,  to  the  expectation  that  this  meeting  will  not, 
at  the  least,  be  less  interesting  than  the  last.  We  are  desired  to  request  that  all 
societies  connected  with  the  American  Lyceum,  or  who  may  wish  to  become  so, 
would  send  delegates  to  the  next  meeting,  although  they  may  not  have  received 
any  more  formal  invitation.  As  great  numbers  of  intelligent  men  visit  New  fork 
at  this  season  on  account  of  business,  or  to  attend  the  various  anniversaries  which 
follow  that  of  the  Lyceum,  timely  measures  wiU  easily  secure  the  services  of  per- 
•ons  who  may  carry  b-dck  a  report  ol  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution. 

The  great  object  of  the  Lyceum  is  the  promotion  of  Education,  in  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  in  schools,  families,  societies  and  communities,  by  formal 
courses  of  study,  by  books,  lectures,  &c.  &c*.  for  the  solid  benefit  of  mankind ;  and 
ittf  plans,  it  is  believed,  require  only  to  be  understood,  to  be  approved,  encouraged 
and  put  in  execution. 

One  of  the  most  feasible  branches  of  this  plan  is  mentioned  in  the  circular  of 
invitation  recently  addressed  by  the  Committee  to  societies  and  individuals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  announce  their  intention  of  forming  a  collection  of 
objects  of  Natural  History  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
furnishing  specimens,  and  if  possible,  small  and  useful  cabinets,  to  all  Lyceums 
connected  with  the  parent  society :  and  as  a  preparatory  step,  ihey  invite  those 
who  possess  such  objects  to  forward  them  to  New  York  to  be  placed  in  the  com- 
mon stock.  They  are  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates of  well  characterized  and  well  preserved  specimens,  that  they  may  conduct 
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A  syBtem  of  ezcfa«BSM  to  more  advantego,  pftrticolarly  with  leUntifie  Mivklaali 
ibroad.  Mioerals  bailiff  more  easily  preserved,  aod  less  exfMseci  to  injuiy  bj 
transportation,  are  chiefly  in  viear ;  hut  specimens  iu  all  the  departments  of  Nat- 
ural History  will  also  be  highly  prized.  The  Committee  also  intend  to  aTall 
themselves  of  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  extensive  commercial  char- 
acter of  New  York,  by  enlistiog  ip  their  favor  the  zeal,  intelligence  and  opportu- 
nities possessed  by  the  numerous  nautical  men  and  travellers  annually  visiting  that 
port ;  as  well  as  those  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  correspondents  and 
'friends. 

AiriruAL  RspoBT  or  ths  Supbrihtbndent  or  Commoit  Schools  or  trb 
State  or  New  York  ;  Af  aob  to  the  Leoislatuhe  Jait.  7,  1838, 

This  Report  abounds,  as  usual,  with  interesting  facts ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  is  the  last  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  Mr  Flagg,  and  that  he 
should  find  it  best  to  retire  from  a  station  which  he  has  filled  with  such  ability. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  statements. 

There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  Dec.  1831,  which  was 
the  date  of  the  latest  reports  on  the  number  of  children,  508,878  children  over  5, 
and  under  16  years  of  age ;  of  whom  494,959  received  instruction  in  district 
schools. 

The  whole  number  of  organized  school  districts  in  the  State  is  9,600 ;  of  which 
8,941  made  their  annual  reports.  These  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pu* 
pils  an  average  period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of  new 
districts  formed  during  the  year  was  267  ;  and  the  number  of  those  which  made 
reports  to  the  commiwioners  increased  106. 

In  each  of  six  counties  of  the  State,  15,000  scholars  are  annually  instructed ; 
in  twentyfour,  including  the  last,  10,000  each.  Oneida  county,  with  a  population 
of  71,000  has  more  than  20,000  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.  Twenty 
counties  have  more  than  200  district  schools  in  each ;  several  have  250 ;  and  three 
over  300.  Oneida  has  850.  In  each  of  1 12  townsi,  more  than  1000  children  are 
annually  instructed;  In  several,  more  than  1500;  and  in  a  few,  more  than  2000. 
Eightyone  districts  have  20  or  more  school  districts  in  each  ;  several  of  these 
more  than  25,' and  a  few  more  than  30. 

The  average  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  State  is  nearly  124  for  each 
town.  The  average  number  of  scholars  instructed  in  those  districts  which  made 
returns,  was  a  fraction  more  than  55  for  each  school.  In  1816,  the  number  of 
organized  districts  was  2755,  and  the  children  taught  according  to  the  returns, 
was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those  districts  which  have  adopted  the  siystsm,  in 
16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6845 ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  ol  children 
taiiffht,  in  the  same  time,  854,S5S. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  New  York  school  Fund  now  amounts  to  §1,785,176, 
28  cents.  The  revenue  it  afforded  for  the  year  endin/;;  on  the  80th  of  S^ept.  laet, 
was  $93,755  81.  But  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  $101,250; 
for  the  fund  is  increasing. 

This  revenue  is  paid  over  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
several  towns  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  it  appears  that  so 
much  is  added  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  make  up  the  round 
sum  $100,000.  To  this  if  we  add  $188,384  58  cents,  the  avails  of  a  State  Tax ; 
and  $17,198  25  which  is  derived  from  local  funds  possessed  by  some  of  the  towns, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  $805,582  78 :  and  this  usually  is  denominated  the  *  public 
money.*  It  appears  that  761  towns  paid  to  their  teachers  during  the  past  year, 
by  way  of  subscription,  voluntary  contribution,  or  taxation  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, $358,820  17 ;  and  this  added  to  the  public  money,  makes  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $668,902  95  paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $60,0(10  otiierwise  applied,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Thus  where  the  State  or  the  school  fund  pays  one  dollar  for  teachers'  wages, 
an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his  property,  pays  $1  28  ;  and  by  vol- 
untary contribution  in  the  school  district  where  he  resides,  $3  58  for  the  same 
object,  to  which  is  added  the  proportion  of  17  cents,  derived  from  the  local  school 
fund.  So  that  the  State  pays  less  than  one  »ixth,  and  the  inhabitants  five  sixthi 
of  the  teaeher's  wages. 
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But  the  amoaiit  paid  for  taachera'  wages  \b  only  about  one  half  of  the  expenae 
aoDually  incurred  for*  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  yearly  value  of  the 
capital  vested  in  school  houses,  the  books,  fuel,  &c.  is  estimated  at  ^462,579 ; 
which  added  to  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  makes  a  grand  total  of 
f  1,L26,4S2  45  cents,  expended  annually  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  common 
schools.  And  the  revenu^  of  the  school  fund,  that  is,  the  f  100,000  paid  from  the 
State  Treasury  pays  a  fraction  less  than  one  eleventh  of  the  annual  expenditures 
upon  these  schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never  has  paid  less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  whole. 

Thus,  every  year's  experieuce  of  the  tendency  of  the  New  York  commcn 
school  system  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  which  devised  a  plan 
80  excellent,  and  which  makes  a  fund  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State,  Instead 
of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  has  some- 
times happened,  especially  in  Connecticut. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  same  views,  — if  further  confirmation  were  neces* 
sary,  —  the  same  report  contains  the  following  striking  illustration  of  the  evil 
which  results  from  funds  so  large  as  to  render  individual  effort  almost  unnecessary. 

The  seven  counties  of  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison,  Onondaga, 
Seneca,  and  Tompkins,  with  local  funds  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  f  12,796, 
paid  in  the  whole  only  about  thirtyfour  and  six  tenths  cents,  to  each  inhabitant, 
upon  an  average,  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  while  the  seven  counties  of 
Jefferson,  Erie,  Ontario,  Duchess,  Suffolk,  Livingston,  and  Yates,  uyith  no  fund» 
at  all,  paid  thirtyseven  and  one  tenth  cents  to  an  inhabitant. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  from  this  coinpnrison,  than  that  the  possession  of  a 
liberal  fund  has  the  eflect  of  lessening  the  burthens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, but  not  o(  increasing  the  sum  total,  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

The  Superintendent  appears  to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which  there 
are  about  66  in  the  state,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate  sem- 
inaries for  preparing  teachers  for  common  schools ;  and  also  urges  with  great 
earnestness,  the  importance  of  employing  competent  teachers  of  common  schools, 
at  much  more  liberal  prices  than  heretofore.  He  urges,  too,  a  more  rigid  dis- 
charge of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and,  —  as  we  are 
very  happy  to  see,  —  expresses  a  deep  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  lor  the  inmates  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  furnishing  every  school  district  in  the  State 
with  a  copy  of  Iiali*s  Lectures  on  School  Keeping  :  a  measure  of  undoubted  im- 
portance, and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  stales. 

SOCIKTY  rOR  PROMOTING  FCMALX  ESUCATION  Ilf   GrBXCB. 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Mrs  Willard,  Principal  of 
the  excellent  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  New  York,  containing  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses OD  the  advancement  oi  female  education,  especially  in  Greece.  The  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  the  sex  in  that  unhappy  country  as  well  as  in  our  own,  are 
powerful ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  a  society  of  ladies  has  been  formed  in 
Troy  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Athens,  for  the  education  of  Female 
Teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Robertson,  King,  and  Hill.^  We  consider 
the  object  of  prime  importance  to  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  Greece. 
We  rejoice  to  see  so  much  zeal  enlisted  in  its  favor,  and  we  hope  it  will  excite 
the  sympathies,  and  call  forth  the  charities  of  the  favored  females  of  6ur  country 
everywhere.  Mrs  Willard  has  presented  to  the  Society  the  copyright  of  an 
unpublished  journal  in  Europe. 

JUVBNILC  CoifCBRTS. 

During  the  last  month,  the  first  Juvenile  Concert  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bo9ton  Academy  uf  Music,  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Professor,  Mr  Mason, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  institution.  The 
audience  was  large,  and  apparently  much  gratified.  The  interest  excited  was  so 
great  that  a  repetition  was  demanded,  and  the  assembly  was  even  larger  than  at 
first,  and  apparently  not  less  gratified.  Gratuitous  tickets  were  presented  by  the 
Academy  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Teachers  and  School  Com- 
mittee, and  Clergy  of  the  city,  with  a  view  of  engaging  their  interest  in  the 
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iotroduction  of  mntieal  iiutruetioii  into  commoo  tchoob.  In  •dditioa  to  a 
variety  of  social  and  moral  hymofl,  a  aertea  of  eitenipmneooa  ezerciaes,  In 
rhythm  and  melody  were  performed,  in  which  the  papila  aubg  each  tiote,  as  call- 
ad  for  by  the  teacher,  with  as  mach  correcmen  as  an  ordinary  achool  boy  wouM 
pronounce  the  letter^  of  the  alphabet ;  and  preserved  the  time  with  an  accuracy 
rarely  found  in  our  church  choirs.  We  believe  no  doubt  could  remain  in  the  obaer- 
▼er  <N  the  exhibitions,  that  it  was  both  practicable  and  important  to  introduce  vocal 
music  as  a  branch  of  common  sehool  education.  The  eflorts  and  funds  ol  the  Bos- 
ton Academy  of  Music,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  object,  and  they  have  now 
losolved  to  employ  a  second  professor. 

AoRTcni.TunAL  EnncATioif  ixt  Nxw  Yoek. 

At  a  late  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  Com- 
mittee who  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  the  previous  anniversary,  made 
a  very  able  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agriculture 
for  the  State,  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  scale.  They  also  presented  a  plan  for 
■uch  an  institution,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  establish  and 
■nstain  it.    We  hope  to  be  able,  to  give  it  a  more  extended  notice  hereafter. 

JoirnirAL  or  the  Instittttc  at  Flushino,  Loko  Island. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  journal,  which  is  intended  to  develope 
the  views  and  planii  of  the  teachers  of  this  school.  The  essays  on  education  are 
marked  by  excellent  exhibitions  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, and  the  productions  of  the  pupils  contained  in  each  number  are  very  credita- 
ble to  the  institution. 


NOTICES. 

Tyronis  Thesaurus,  or  Entick*s  Latin  English  Dictionary,  with  a  Clas- 
sical Index  of  the  Preterperfects  and  Supines  of  Verbs,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  Wh.  Crakelt,  A.  M.  Carefully  revised  and  aug- 
mented throughout,  by  the  Rev.  M.  6.  Sarjant,  B,  A.  of  Queen's  Col- 
legre,  Oxford.  From  the  Latest  London  Edition,  with  numerous  additions 
and  improvements.  Baltimore:  W.  d&  J.  Neal,  1833.  Square  12fflo. 
pp.  690. 

The  peculiar  value  and  appropriate  use  of  the  *<  Tyronis  Thesaurus,**  are  too 
well  known  to  classical  instructors  to  require  anv  explanation  from  us,  and  the 
character  of  the  present  edition  Is  fully  described  in  the  title  Its  size  and  execu- 
tion, the  marks  of  quantity,  the  table  of  preterperfects  and  supines,  and  the  com- 
pendious classical  dictionary  It  contains,  must  render  it  a  moat  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  Ainsworth*s  octavo,  with  young  pupils. 

Select  Classics,  Vol.  I. —  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  Ques- 
tionum  Tusculanarum  Lib.  I,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  by  M.  Stuakt, 
Professor  of  Sac.  Lit  in  the  Theol.  Sem.  at  Andover.  Andover;  Flagg, 
Gould  dt  Newman,  1833.  pp.  206. 

In  our  country,  classical  knowledge  is  burled  or  lost,  by  most  of  our  collegiato 
stodento.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  the  Imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired  ;  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  authors  are 
studied  before  they  can  be  undeistood  or  relished,  and  are  associated  only  with  the 
drudgery  of  tasks,  and  that  no  others  are  generally  within  the  student*s  reach, 
which  will  lead  him  on,  either  by  the  pleasure  or  profit  they  offer.  The  plan  of 
Professor  Stuart  to  publish  a  series  of  select  claries  with  suitable  explanatory 
notes,  which  shall  render  it  as  easy  and  agreeable  and  profitable  to  continue  his 
reading  in  Latin,  as  in  English  authors,  is  most  happily  devised  to  remedy  this 
syU  ;  and  we  know  not  that  a  better  selection  could  have  been  made,  than  of  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  Natural  Theology.    The  notes  and  analysof  of 
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etch  Mctioo  will  render  it  easy,  even  to  the  Tyre ;  and  thie  treatise,  followed  by 
the  appendix  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  eeul«  will 
better  repay  peruaal>  than  many  of  the  modern  treatiaes  on  the  leme  topic 

Grecian  History,  adapted  to  the  ttse  of  Schools  and  Yonn^  PersoiM. 
Illustrated  by  Maps  and  fingravinjra.  By  the  author  of  ^  American  Popu- 
lar Lessons,   &c.    New  York:  Roe  Lockwood,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  384. 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  which  hay« 
procured  so  general  approbation  for  the  *<  American  Popular  Lessons."  It  is  pre* 
ferable  to  any  hijtory  of  Gfrreece  which  we  have  seen  for  the  younc,  in  being 
based  upon  Mitibrd*8  recent  work,  and  in  treating  history  as  a  means  of  isaproving 
the  youthful  character.  With  the  last  purpose  in  view,  the  writer  presents  with 
more  detail  those  characters  whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  favorable  on  the  mind, 
rather  than  those  whose  only  claim  is  founded  on  talents  or  false  glory.  She  also 
alms  continbally  at  comparing  the  charactefi  operations  and  influenceof  Paganism 
and  Christianity,  and  thus  showing  the  pupil  one  of  the  stit>ngest  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  The  selection  ana  arrangement  of  materials  is  evidently 
made  with  care  and  judgment.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  without  being  pu- 
erile.  The  terms  of  antiquity  and  art  are  not  left  to  the  pupil's  conjecture,  nor 
yet  merely  d^ned ;   but  distinctly  described.    The  work  is   fitted  to  draw  the 

Joung  reader  onward,  by  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  chain  of  narrative  and 
escnption,  instead  of  repulsing  him  by  dry  details,  or  obscure  statements ;  and 
we  hope  will  at  leait,  exclude  Goldsmith  from  our  schools.  We  could  wi«h  for  a 
more  useful  and  less  warlike  selection  of  cuts ;  and  we  think  the  reader  would  ex* 
peet  many  more,  from  the  title. 

The  Second  Book  of  History,  including  the  Modem  History  of  Earope, 
Africa  and  Asia.  Illustrated  by  Enffravings  and  sixteen  Maps,  and  de- 
signed as  a  sequel  to  the  **  First  Book  of  History,  by  the  author  of  Peter 
Parley's  Tales."    Boston:    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.     18mo.  pp.  180. 

This  work  is  in  all  respects  formed  upon  tbe  model  of  the  **  First  Book,"  except 
that  the  style  is  adapted  to  more  advanced  pupils.  The  narrative  is  perspicuous  and 
Interesdng;  but  we  think  there  is  a  defect  not  usually  found  in  this  series  of 
books  —  we  mean  the  attempt  to  introduce  too  many  events,  ratlier  than  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  most  important.  We  admit,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  point  with  accuracy.  We  regrat  most,  that  there  is  so  little  of  the 
spirit  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Grecian  history  — so  little  to  subserve  the 
great  end  of  historical  studies,  the  improvement  of  the  character.  We  hope  the 
taste  of  the  day  will  not  only  justify,  but  demand  more  of  this,  in  every  school 
book.    The  cuts  are  not  so  well  executed  as  in  most  works  of  this  series. 

The  Child'if  Geology,  by  tbe  author  of  the  Child's  Botany.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  Mrs  Almira  L.  Phelps,  author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Botany,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Lectures  on  Education,  &c.  G.  H.  Peck 
&  Co.  Brattleboro' ;  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  Boston ;  F.  J.  Huntington, 
Hartford.    12mo.  pp.  V32. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  as  an  introduction  to  Geology.  We  cannot,  however, 
consider  it  as  having  a  right  to  the  title  of  *'  The  Child's  Geology;'*  for  we  think, 
there  is  either  too  much  of  the  science  or  too  little  of  explanation  for  this  purpose. 
For  the  hif^her  classes  of  schools,  already  familiar  with  Geography,  it  may  be 
made  very  interesting  and  useful ;  and  like  every  work  of  the  kind  should  be  illus- 
trated by  a  collection  of  specimens.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  some 
of  the  digressions  seem  to  us  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  finding  the 
visible  stars  or  constellations,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas.  By 
£.  H.  BuRRiTT,  A.  M.    Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  1833.    18mo.  pp.  264. 
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W9  rejoice  at  the  tppearance  of  a  work  which  has  been  much  wanted,  on  a  siib- 
iect  too  much  neglected.  How  few,  even  of  our  graduates,  are  familiar  with  the 
heaTena ;  and  yet,  witkiout  this  knowledge,  it  is  impotsible  to  understand  or  trace 
the  most  magnificent  display  of  Divine  power  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  of 
man — the  rooyementsof  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  volume  contains  a  descrip- 
tbn  of  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  the  stars,  their  arrangement  in  conslelia- 
tions,  with  extensive  and  interesting  illustrations  from  mythology,  history  and  poe- 
try.  The  Atlas  contains  seven  maps.  Two  of  these  exhibit  the  constellations 
which  surround  the  Poles ;  those  ap)und  the  North  Pole  being  always  visible  to  us, 
and  those  at  the  opposite  being  never  visible  in  this  latitude.  Four  contain  tlie 
constellations  between  these,  which  are  visible  in  the  respective  quarters  of  the 
year ;  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  what  stars  are  on  the  ^eridian  at  nineo*cloclr, 
on  each  evening  of  the  year :  The  last  map  is  a  planisphere  of  the  whole  heavens. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  clear  and  interesting.  The  maps  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  with  care,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully  executed.  This,  or  something 
equivalent,  ought  to  be  in  every  school  in  our  country. 

The  Hero  of  Macedon,  or  Hirtory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  By  William  Laod,  author  of  The  French  Soldier. 
Boston :  James  Loring.    Idmo.  pp.  108. 

We  welcome  little  works  of  this  character,  which  furnish  us  historical  nam- 
tiTes,  in  place  of  fiction  for  the  amusement  of  children ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
give  them  the  same  practical  influence,  by  biinging  the  actions  of  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  whose  glory  dazzles  the  eye  of  youth,  and  often  cherishes  the  most 
dangerous  passions,  to  the  same  standard  by  which  they  are  required  to  regulate 
their  own  conduct.  We  know  not  how  the  worthy  author  could  better  promote 
the  noble  cause  of  '*  Peace"  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself;  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  this  little  work,  as  well  as  *<  The  French  Soldier,"  lo parents  who  wish 
to  cherish  the  spirit  of  peace  in  their  children. 

Depping's  Evening  Entertainments,  comprising  delineations  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Nations.  A  new  edition, enlarged  and  improved,  with 
twenty  engravings  on  wood,  by  Atherton.  Philadelphia:  Alexander 
Towar,  1803.    12roo.  pp.  244. 

The  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a  new  edition,  improved  by  the  author,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  our  comroehdation.  We  think  it  is  decidedly  improved 
in  its  present  form,  and  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  character  and  peculiari* 
ties  of  our  race,  for  children,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  engravings  are 
beautiful  and  the  style  of  execution  generally  excellent. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany  ;  in  which  the  science  is  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  native  and  exotic  Plants,  and  explained  by  means  of 
niunerous  wood  cuts.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Stu- 
dents. By  J.  Lfc  CoMSTocK,  M.  D.  Author  of  a  system  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Elements  of  Chemistry,  &c.  Second  edition.  Hartford:  Published 
by  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  18:J3.     12mo.  pp.  260. 

This  work  possesses  an  advantage  over  any  we  have  seen  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  arrangement.  Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  beginning  with  the  classification 
of  plants,  thus  discouraging  the  learner  with  srieniific  terms  and  arraugement,  thii 
inductive  aystem  is  strictly  adopted,  first  giving  the  descriptk>ns  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  plant  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  with  a  cut  on  the  same  page,  a 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  the  usual  mode  of  grouping  them  together. 
The  study  is  made  immediately  practical  and  interesting  by  intro'iucing  particu- 
lars concerning  the  culture  of  some  of  the  common  vegetables,  and  some  curious 
and  useful  notices  of  foreign  ornamental  plants ;  and  botaoical  terms  are  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  having  their  derivation  and  origin  given.  The  execution  of 
the  book  is  good.  The  cuts  are  remarkably  distinct  and  accurate,  and  we  cheer- 
fully reeommeiid  it  to  the  notice  of  tMcbers. 
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Art.  I. — On  VocAf*  Music 
As  A  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

CommunicaUd  to  the  ^^meriean  X^eetttn,  5y  Wm.  C.  Woodbkidob. 

.  Our  feelings  have  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  bcanch  of  education,  and  we  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see  a  store  of  suitable  materials  prepared  for  young  musicians, 
which  might  prevent  its  being  misdirected^  that  we  hai/e  feared  to 
intrude  it  too  much  upon  the  public.  But  the  deep  and  extending 
interest  in  the  subject,  which  is  now  excited  among  the  friends  of 
education,  and  the  formation  of  an  institution  devoted  to  it,  require 
that  it  should  receive  more  attention.  We  have  waited,  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  appear,  from  those  more  competent  to  treat 
this  subject.  But  we  are  disappointed  ;  and  the  misapprehensions 
which  have  been  entertained  by  some  concerning  the  views  of 
those  engaged  in  this  cause,  call  for  an  immediate  and  full  ac- 
count of  our  opinions  and  reasons,  although  we  shall  be  compelled 
io  repeat  much  that  we  have  previously  said  on  the  subject. 

The  power  of  music  over  the  human  heart  is  recorded  in  every 
period  of  history  ;  and  has  been  employed  in  exciting  every  class 
of  feelings,  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  most  debased.  Its  rich- 
and  varied  stores  furnish  the  means  of  cherishing  the  devotion  of 
the  pious,  or  the  passions  of  the  sensualist;  of  rousing  anger  to  vio- 
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lence,  or  of  mehing  1)eDevoleDce  into  tears.     As  v;e  observed  io  a 
lecture  delivered  od  this  subject ; 

"  The  Creator  seems  to  have  formed  an  immediate  connection  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  heart.  Every  feeling  expresses  itself  by  a 
tone,  and  every  tone  awakens  again  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
Hence  children  and  passionate  persons  increase  their  sorrow  or  their 
anger  by  cries,  or  heighten  their  joys  by  shoots  ;*  hence  the  instinc- 
tive huzzas  of  a  joyous  crowd  ;  and  to  this  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
vocal  music.  The  feelings  of  the  more  passionate,  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  varying  sounds.  The  ears  of  the  more  sensitive  perceived 
these  variations,  and  their  skill  was  employed  to  imitate  them,  in-  or- 
der to  awaken  anew  the  same  feelings,  in  connection  with  the  rude 
recitations  of  traditional  history,  or  the  more  refined  melody  of  the  po- 
etic tales  of  Bards  or  Troubadours.  They  roused  to  war,  and  sooth- 
ed to  peace  —  tbey  kindled  anger,  and  awakened  joy,  and  calmed 
the  paroxysms  of  sorrow  and  passion — and  the  influence  of  David's 
harp,  and  the  effects  of  songs  in  the  battles  of  the  barbarous  Germans, 
and  the  melting  power  of  the  sweet  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss 
soldier,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tale  of  Orpheus  is  but  lu^f  a 
fable." 

.  No  one  doubts  the  force  of  eloquence,  or  hesitates  to  adnrjt  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  which  we  possess  for  influ- 
encing the  minds  of  masses  of  men.  And  what  is  vocal  music,  but 
eloquence  in  its  most  attractive  and  fascinating  form  ?  Not  that 
eloquence  which  is  heard  but  once,  and  dies  upon  the  ear,  but  that 
which  leaves  such  an  impress  upon  the  memory  and  heart,  that  we 
can  ourselves  repeat  it,  that  we  are  almost  irresistibly  led  to  iini-» 
tate  it, and  thus  redouble  its  influence,  until  it  forais  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent of  our  own  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Its  power  has  been  perceived  and  employed,  by  those  who  have 
exerted  most  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  public  speaker 
adds  energy  to  his  argument,  and  force  to  his  appeals,  by  the  variety 
of  his  tones,  and  the  more  completely  he  can  invest  his  words  with 
the  charm  of  music,  the  more  will  he  enchain  the  attention,  and  in- 
fluence the  feelings  of  bis  auditors.  The  sacred  songs  of  Luther 
were  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  be  employed,  in  forwarding 
the  reformation.  The  leaders  of  political  agitation  and  revolution 
have  seldom  failed  to  resort  to  this,  as  one  of  their  most  powerful 
auxiliaries.  The  few  patriotic  songs  of  the  American  revolution,  if 
we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  those  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
influence,  were  often  the  means  of  rousing  indolence  to  action, 
and  despondency  to  cheerfulness.     The  revolutionary    music   of 

*  We  cannot  omit,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  important  maxims  sugge.«ted  in 
educatinfr  ourselyes  and  others.  He  who  p:overns  liis  voice,  will  find  it  easier  to 
govern  his  feeiinf^s ;  and  he  who  allows  himself  to  use  habitually  the  tones  of 
passion,  will  increase  its  strength. 
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France,  excited  the  populace,  according  to  lis  character,  at  some 
limes  to  the  noblest  efforts,  and  at  others,  to  the  most  savai;e  deeds. 
The  bacchanalian  employs  it,  to  encourage  himself  and  his  compan- 
ions in  their  brutal  revelry,  and  the  sensualist  succeeds  by  its  aid,  in 
concealing  or  gilding  the  deformity  of  his  designs,  and  enlisting  the 
unwary  heart,  or  gratifying  the  unholy  passions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ear. 

**  It  has  in  this  way  been  made  the  handmaid  of  vice  and  the  com- 
panion of  depravity,  and  its  influence  has  been  fearful.  It  should  be 
converted  to  a  better  use." 

So  well  established  were  these  principles  in  the  view  of  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that  he  formed  them  into 
a  maxim  which  is  repeated  to  this  day,  by  all  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  ''  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  you  may 
make  their  laws."     As  we  formerly  remarked  — 

"  The  maxim  is  one  of  obvious  soundness.  The  law  is  but  seen 
in  shadow,  and  its  threatenings  heard,  as  distant  thunder.  Even  the 
pulpit  brings  forth  its  instructions  only  weekly  ;  and  the  preacher 
often  writes  upon  a  sand  beach,  from  which  the  returning  tides  of  the 
business  of  the  week  speedily  efface  almost  every  vestige  of  his  in- 
structions. But  the  ballad  is  fixed  in  the  memory,  by  the  association 
of  rhyme  and  ^and  :  it  is  constantly  brought  home  to  the  heart  by 
the  sweet  influence  of  melody ;  and  while  the  law  is  out  of  view,  and 
the  sermon  forgotten,  it  repeats  and  reiterates  its  impressions,  until  it 
penetrates  the  hardest  heart,  and  fastens  itself  in  its  strongest  feelings. 
Let  us  but  have  hundreds  of  hymns,  ,not  merely  sacred,  but  morale 
sociai,  and  noHonal,  which  shall  convey  elevated  sentiments  and 
stimulate  to  noble  acts,  and  we  send  forth  so  many  little  messengers 
of  good,  which  can  penetrate  even  through  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and 
be  conveyed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Some  of  the  best  European  airs  have  been  found  by  travellers  trans- 
ported even  to  the  centre  of  Afrioa.'' 

That  those  who  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  human  character, 
whether  in  the  pupils  of  a  school,  or  the  members  of  a  community, 
or  the  citizens  of  a  State,  should  leave  an  instrument  of  so  great 
power  to  be  the  mere  amusement  of  a  drawing-room,  or  to  be  mo- 
nopolized in  its  most  cultivated  forms  as  the  means  of  conceal iug  the 
vices  of  a  theatre,  and  drawing  greater  numbers  within  the  reach 
of  its  corrupting  influence,  seems  like  a  preposterous  waste  of  human 
power.  It  is  as  if  tlie  steam  engine  should  be  left,  only  to  drive  the 
toy-coach  of  a  child,  or  to  stamp  the  coin  of  the  counterfeiter. 

Many  will  consider  this  view  of  the  subject  as  extravagant,  and 
will  only  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  h1m»  who  believes  in  this  almost 
magic  influence  of  sounds.  So  were  those  once  regarded  who  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  steam,  as  we  now  see  it  every  day  exhibited. 
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Who,  at  6rst  sight  would  suspect,  in  the  hzj  Vapor  that  rises  from 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  or  the  current  of  steam  that  issues  from  a 
tea-kettle,  a  power  which,  if  properly  con6ned  and  directed,  is  suf- 
ficient to  rend  asunder  the  strongest  receptacle  which  man  can  con- 
struct, and  remove  obstacles  which  human  power  could  surmount 
in  no  other  way  ?  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers, 
that  even  the  proposition  of  Fulton,  to  employ  steam  in  moving 
boats,  was  received  with  incredulity  and  ridicule,  by  a  large  part  of 
the  community.  Yet  we  find  this  agent,  in  the  bands  of  toe  skilful, 
performing  the  labor  of  hundred?  of  animals,  and  thousands  of  men, 
with  a  force  which  is  irresistible,  and  a  certainty  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  mathematical  calculation  ;  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  power  which  scarcely  yields  to  that  of  the  winds  or  tbe  waves. 
We  see  it  under  the  direction  of  the  ignorant  or  the  ill  design- 
ing, spreading  desolation  all  around.  That  a  similar  power' is  inhe- 
rent in  music,  however  concealed  or  forgotten  it  may  be,  at  this 
time  and  in  our  country,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  as  clearly  seen 
at  some  future  day.  It  seems  to  us  even  now  capable  of  demon- 
stration, as  complete  as  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  experiments 
and  models  that  proved  the  power  of  steam.  In  addition  to  all  the 
records  of  history,  we  ourselves  often  see  the  stout  heart  melt,  and 
the  rigid  coimtenance  relax,  and  even  a  tear  tremble  in  the  eye,  at 
the  plaintive  tones  or  the  more  plaintive  song  of  a  child,  when  the 
simple  words,  without  the  accompanying  tones,  would  scarcely  have 
moved  a  feeling.  We  find  whole  assemblies  roused  even  to  ecsta- 
cy  ;  and  who  that  has  witnessed  the  execution  of  sacred  music,  in  its 
appropriate  style,  has  not  seen  an  audience  sometimes  hushed  to 
silence,  and  sometimes  electrified  with  feeling,  ^11  as  one  man,  by 
its  solemn  strains  ?  Who  can  believe  that  a  means  producing  such 
immediate  and  powerful  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  individuals  and 
assemblies  of  men,  might  not,  with  suitable  direction  and  repetition^ 
be  made  to  exert  as  striking  an  influence  upon  their  characters; 
and  why  is  not  the  inference  as  certain,  as  it  was  that  the  steam 
which  will  move  a  model  engine  for  an  hour,  may  be  employed  to 
propel  a  ship  across  the  ocean  ? 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  mere  theory  on  this  subject.  We 
were  led  to  the  conclusions  and  feelings  we  have  expressed,  by  the 
observation  of  facts.  We  had  indeed  been  acctistomed  to  hear  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  daily,  in  our  early  years,  and  to  Ibten  to 
the  best  performances  of  social  circles  and  public  assemblies  ;  but 
we  could  only  say  — 

''  We  listen,  we  criticise,  and  sometimes  we  are  delighted  with  mu- 
sic ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  feel  all  that  the  melody  is  designed  to  ex- 
press I  Whether  it  be  in  the  solemn  service,  or  the  social  circle,  it 
is  too  often  retained,  like  some  old  servant,  from  mere  habit,  and  is 
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geoerally  heard  with  listless  indifference,  or  positive  uneasiness,  even 
bj  ears  that  are  not  tortured  with  its  jarring  notes.  It  sometimes  ex- 
cites a  smile,  when  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  a  tear ;  and  its  joyous 
notes  are  too  ofien,  only  a  discordant  clamor  of  voices." 

We  regarded  the  accounts  of  its- power,  rather  as  the  dreams  of 
poetry,  than  the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  until  we  felt  it  in  the 
heart-swelling  music  of  the  bands  of  Europe,  in  the  fascinating  but 
corrupting  strains  of  the  Qpera,  and  the  overpowering  chants  of  the 
Vatican.  But  we  still  regarded  its  cultivation  to  this  extent,  with 
appi^henslon  and  disgust ;  for  we  saw  it  prostituted,  as  we  had 
seen  it  too  much  in  our  own  country,  either  by  using  it  to  cover  and 
point  a  song,  whose  sentiments  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
form,  or  by  placing  the  most  noble,  or  the  most  solemn  strains,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  never  felt  a  corresponding  emotion.  We  saw 
men  engaged  in  pouring  forth  this  eloquence,  who  performed  their 
task  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  a  mercenary  soldier  would 
fight  the  battles  of  any  country  that  would  give  him  bread — equally 
prepared  to  chant  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  or  to  sing  the  song 
of  the  sensualist. 

But  we  found  music  of  an  elevating  and  improving  character,  in 
other  hands.  We  found  that  in  addition  to  sacred  and  devotional 
music,  there  was  a  large  collection  adapted  to  social  life,  fitted  to 
cheer  the  moments  of  weariness,  to  cultivate  the  social  and  patriotic 
feelings,  and  elevate  the  moral  taste,'  without  suggesting  one  evil 
thought,  or  exciting  one  improper  emotion.  We  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  regular  pursuit  of  music  —  especially  of  instru- 
mental music,  —  as  only  suited  to  professional  musicians  or  to  fe- 
males ;  and  in  our  sex,  as  the  mark  of  a  trifling  or  a  feminine  mind. 
It  was  a  new  surprise  therefore,  to  find  it  the  companion  of  science 
and  philosophy  ;  to  hear  it  declared  by  one  learned  professor  the 
most  valuable,  nay,  an  indispensable  relaxation  to  his  mind ;  and 
to  find  another,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, devoting  his  leisure  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  some  of 
its  students. 

Our  interest  in  this  subject  was  redoubled,  and  music  was  pre- 
sented in  a  new  light,  on  visiting  the  interior  of  Europe.  It  was 
with  no  si#all  degree  of  surprise  and  delight,  that  we  found  it  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  property  of  the  people,  cheering 
their  hours  of  labor,  elevating  their  hearts  above  the  objects  of 
sense,  which  are  so  prone  to  absorb  them,  and  filling  the  periods 
of  rest  and  amusement  with  social  and  moral  songs,  in  place  of 
noise,  and  riot,  and  gambling. 

But  we  were  touched  to  the  heart,  when  we  heard  its  cheer- 
ing, animating  strains  echoing  from  the  walls  of  a  school-room,  and 
enlivening  the  school  boy's  hours  of  play  — •  when  we  listened,  to 
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* 
the  peasant  child r^ns'  soogs  as  they  went  out  to  their  napmiog  oc-' 
cupation,  and  saw  their  heacts  enkindled  to  the  Inghest  tones  of 
music  and  poetry,  by  the  setting  sun,  or  the  familiiir  objects  of  na- 
ture, each  of  which  was  made  to  echo  some  truth,  or  point  to 
some  duty,  by  an  appropriate  song. 

We  have  heard  them  singing  the  '^  Harvest  hymn,"  as  they  went 
forth  before  daylight  to  gather  in  the  grain.  We  have  seen  them 
assembled  in  groups  at  night,  chanting  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the 
glories  of  the  heavens,  or  joining  in  some  patriotic  chorus,  or  some 
social  melody,  instead  of  the  frivolous  and  corrupting  conversation, 
which  so  often  renders  such  meetings  the  source  of  evil.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  visited  communities  where  the  youth  had  been 
trained  from  their  childhood  to  exercises  in  vocal  music,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  elevate,  instead  of  debasing  the  mind,  and  have 
found  that  it  served  in  the  same  manner,  to  cheer  their  social  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  noise  of  folly,  or  the  poisoned  cup  of  intoxica- 
,  tion.  We  have  seen  the  young  men  of  such  a  community,  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  from  a  circuit  of  20  miles; 
and  instead  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  employed  in  a 
frugal  repast,  and  a  social  meeting,  iti  a  ooncert  of  social,  moral  and 
religious  hymns,  and  devote  the  proceeds  oi  the  exhibition  to  some 
object  of  benevolence.  We  could  not  but  look  back  at  the  contrast 
presented  on  similar  occasbns  in  our  own  country,  with  a  blush  of 
shame.  We  have  visited  a  village,  whose  whole  moral  aspect  was 
changed  in  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  music  of  this  charac- 
ter, even  among  adults ;  and  where  the  aged  where  compelled  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  young  abandon  their  corrupt- 
ing and  riotous  amusements,  for  this  delightful  and  improving  ex- 
ercise. 

It  was  then  that  we  felt  what  we  formerly  expressed,  coQcerning 
the  influence  which  similar  measures  might  exert  on  our  own  popu- 
lation ; 

**  Could  we  but  divest  it  of  the  artificial  character  which  a  false 
taste  has  given  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  native  simplicity  ;  could  we 
but  employ  the  voice  of  childhood  in  its  execution,  and  gradually 
tnain  up  the  whole  community  to  join  in  harmonious  choru%  we  might 
then  hope  to  restore  to  music  its  pristine  beauty,  and  its  soul-subduing 
power.  It  might  again  soothe  to  rest  the  sons  of  sorrow.  It  might 
assist  in  subduing  to  peace,  the  unsated  cravings  of  the  lust  for  gold, 
the  devouring  rage  of  ambition,  and  the  ferocious  spirit  of  party  that 
infests  our  land.  It  might  do  much  to  calm  the  demoniac  passions, 
and  overcome  the  grovelling  propensities  which  follow  in  their  train. 
It  might  assist  in  elevating  our  hearts  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
invigorate  us  in  our  progress  toward  heaven,  and  give  us  many  a  fore- 
taste of  its  joys  on  earth." 
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We  could  ngt  but  ask-  oucselvea  the  question ;  Shell  thai  which  is 
deemed  as  essential  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Germany,  as 
reading,  be  thought  too  expensive  a  superfluity  for  the  American 
people  ?     Shall  au  acquisition  which  is  found  perfectly  within  the. 
reach  of  European  peasants,  which  serves  to  cheer  their  hours  of: 
fatigue  and  elevate  their  minds,  and  soften  and  purify  their  hearts,  be. 
considered  too  difficult  or  too  refined,  foe  the  yeomanry  of  the  United ' 
States  ? 

But  we  werestSl  i^ore  surprised  at  the  knowledge  of  the  soenee, 
which  we  discovered  in  the  common  people.  In  our  early  years^  we 
were  anxious  to  understand  and  possess  this  power  of  amusing  and 
exciting,  which  to  some  extent  we  felt.  In  common  with  our  compan- 
ions, we  attended  many  successive  '*  quarters  at  singing  school,^'  the 
only  privilege  allowed  to  our  nobler  sex.  But  there  we  found  our- 
selves called  upon  to  perform  certain  mechanical  movements,  at  the 
sight  of  certain  signs,  while  we  understood  neither  the  reason  nor 
the  connection^  of  our  successive  manceuvres  of  the  hand  and  voice* 
We  attained,  in  this  way,  skill  enough  to  amuse  ourselves — to 
make  us  wish  for  more  —  and  especially  to  make  us  desire  the  pow- 
er of  self-improvement.  But  the  whole  subject  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  mass  of  technical  terms,  to  which  even  our  knowledge  of  L^tin 
and  Greek  gave  us  no  clueti  We  asked  questions,  —  when  we 
knew  how  to  ask  them,  —  in  vain ;  and  we  were  compelled  at 
length  to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that  the  subject,  was  too  pro- 
found for  our  comprehension,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  fa- 
vored few  who  possessed  the  '^  musical  ear,"  to  fathom  its  myste- 
ries. We  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  left  the  school  with  little  more 
than  the  cabalistical  key  to  this  noble  science,  which  is  found  in  the 
table  of  flats  and  sharps — "  If  F  be  sharp,  Mi  is  in  F," — and  the  oth- 
er rules  and  definitions  of  our  venerable  singing  books.  What  then . 
was  our  astonishment,  at  finding  this  mystery  of  mysteries  -  per- 
fectly level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  boy,  in  a  German  or  Swiss  . 
school,  and  to  see  them*  eveuiwritai music  —  yes,  write  music  —  an 
acquisition  which  we  and  our  school-fellows  would  have  deemeJ  a 
certain  evidence  of  witchcraft  in  a  school-boy  ; ;  not  from,  dictation 
only,  but  from  origina^Oonception,  with  nearly  as  muchease,  and  as  I 
was  told,  and  should  have  judged  from  the  performance  of  these  airs, 
with  nearly  as  much  correctness  as  they  could  write  German.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  copies  of  several  songs  com- 
posed by  peasant  girls  in  a  village  in  Switzerland,  whose  only 
knowledge  of  music  was  derived  from  the  occasional  instruction  of 
their  pastor,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  assertion,  we  present  the 
following  expression  of  filial  affection  by  one  of  these  pupils  to  her 
secopd  father ; 
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Fbrit  Treble,  p. 


Now  good   night,  peMefnl    sleep  ;  Fa  -  -  ther  kindest,     bett,    to 
Second-  IVeble. 


thee  Sleep  in        peace  with      guard     divine,    Till  the    waiblen 


waken    thee     Freeh  to  life  and     joj    a    •    gain —       Slomber 


sweetly,        Father    kind —  Sleep     in     peace. 


We  inquired  eagerly  into  the  method  of  instruction,  and  some 
little  light  dawned  even  upon  our  mind.  We  visited /Nageli,  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  Pfeiffer,  the  fathers  of  the  new 
system  of  instruction  j  and  although  ill  health  forbade  us  to  attempt 
any  practical  acquisitions,  we  gained,  in  a  few  conversations  with 
Pfeiffer,  more  distinct  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  signs  of  music, 
than  in  all  our  '^  quarters  at  singing  school."  We  found  that  the 
science  was  as  simple  in  its  elements^  as  it  is  delightful  in  its  influ- 
ence.   We  discovered,  that,  instead  of  being  a  mere  round  of  me- 
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cbanical  efforts,  requiring  what  is  vulgarly  called  ^^  a  knack''  at  ^ 
the  art,  which  ^^  cameio'^  the  possessor  almost  without  his  knowl- 
edge, its  principles  were  roore  fixed  and  rational,  and  its  signs  more 
intelligible  and  uniform,  than  those  of  the  English  tongue  ;  and  its 
practice  even  more  easy  than  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  language* 
We  became  satisfied  that  this  mystery  of  mysteries,  this  luxury 
among  human  enjoyments,  was  within  the  reach  of  all  who  were 
not  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds.  We 
were  convinced  that  vocal  music  was  one  of  th^  most  import 
tant  branches  of  national  education^  especially  among  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  this  moment  we  resolved  that  we  would  never  cease 
to  uiige  this  subject  upon  our  countrymen,  until  vocal  music  should 
become  a  branch  of  instruction  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  labored  to  the  utmost  which  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  would  allow  us>  for  this  object^  and  have  been- happy 
enough  to  see  it  taken  up  by  other  and  abler  hands,  by  whose 
means,  we  trust,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  accomplished. 

We  received  from  Professor  Pfeiffer  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work  ; 
and  procured  every,  other*  we  found,  adapted  to  promote  the  im- 
proved method  of  instruction,  or  to  furnish  the  appropriate  kind  of 
music.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find,  at  our  former  resi- 
dence, a  teacher  who  had  made  many  advances  towards  a  rational 
method  of  teaching  —  Mr  Ives,  now  of  Philadelphia,  —  and  who 
heard  and  transcribed,  with  apparent  delight,  the  developments  of 
elementary  music,  translated  in  daily  portions  from  the  system  of 
Pfeiffer.  We  had  soon  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  carried*into 
efiect,  by  his  gratuitous  and  zealous  labors  in  several  schools,  by 
means  of  the  lessons  and  cards  prepared  by  Nageli ;  and  in  a 
few  months,  we  heard  juvenile  performances  and  juvenile  con- 
certs, which  reminded  us  of  the  schools  that  had  first  excited  our 
attention.  The  course  of  instruction  was  divested  of  the  mystery 
and  dryness  which  is  usually  found ;  the  cliildren  were  more  deep-  . 
ly  interested  than  in  any  of  their  studies,  and  not  less  sueeessful ; 
although  the  progress  in  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge,  was  not, 
perhaps,  so  striking  as  it  often  is.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  the  elements  scientifically  to  a  class  in  an  infant  school ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  success  of  Mr  Ives  in  this  plan,  that  a  profess 
sional  musician,  who  heard  them  after  a  few  weeks-  instruction, 
observed,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject ;  '*  I  entered  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  system  with  some  prejudices;  but  the  more  I  exam* 
ined  it,  the  more  I  was  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the  commoii 
method,  especially  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  principles 
of  music  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  pupils  of  the 
infant  school  which  I  visited,  after  a  short  period  of  instructbn  in 
rhythm  (time)  only,  surpassed  inaccuracy  of  time  our  ordinary  choirs 
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of  singers."  We  have  since  seen  and  heard,  with  increasing 
pleasure,  the  success  of  Mr  Ives  in  training  large  classes  in  Phil- 
adelphia, whose  performance  has  produced  general  delight ;  and 
have  been  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  Elementary  Singing- 
Book,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  Pfeifier  are  embodied. 
The  contrast  of  the  system  with  those  of  our  former  singing-books, 
in  pointof  simplicity  and  interest,  is  striking; 

In  1830^  we  were  permitted  to  present  this  suliject  in  a  lecture, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  first  anniversa- 
ry. More  than  one  teacher,  we  are  informed,  was  led  to  introduce 
music  into  his  school,  as  we  have  since  heard,  with  happy  results, 
by  the  simple  exhibition  of  the  principles  and  facts  we  bad  learned, 
and  the  interesting  performances  of  some  of  the  German  airs  by  a 
small  juvenile  class,  taught  by  Mr  Mason,  of  Boston. 

This  able  musician  embraced  with  interest  the  Pestalozzian 
system  of  instruction ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  deserves 
imitation,  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  it  for  the  only  rational 
method  of  teaching,  and  the  best  style  of  juvenile  music.  He  has 
.taught  large  classes  of  children  gratuitously,  with  a  success  to  which 
the  crowded  audiences  at  the  Juvenile  Concerts,  first  brought  for- 
ward by  him  in  this  city,  bear  ample  testimony.  The  publication 
of  the  Juvenile  Lyre,  by  Messrs  Mason  &  Ives,  containing  selec- 
tions from  the  German  juvenile  music,  with  original  compositions 
in  the  same  spirit,  has  furnished  a  supply  of  appropriate  hymns  and 
songs,  which  are  alike  removed  from  gloominess  and  trifling  in 
their  character ;  and  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  teacher,  fa- 
miliar with  music,  to  make  it  at  once  the  means  of  social  and 
moral,  as  well  as  religious  improvement,  to  his  pupils.  In 
this  book,  we  have  an  important  deficiency  in  some  measure 
supplied.  Hitherto,  our  collections  of  music  have  been  like  our 
ancient  village  libraries,  which  presented  no  medium  between 
"TheBible,^'  and  "The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments."  It 
has  hence  been  thought  necessary,  to  employ  the  name  of  the  De- 
ity, and  the  solemn  strains  of  devotion,  in  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  musical  lessons  ;  as  it  once  was  to  use  the  bible  as  the  child's 
alphabet  and  spelling-book  -—  a  method  which,  if  it  be  not  a  profa- 
nation of  sacred  things,  is  at  least  calculated  to  diminish  our  rev- 
erence for  them,  and  to  impair  or  destroy  the  influenee  of  sa- 
cred poetry  upon  the  heart.  The  Juvenile  Lyre  not  only  fur- 
nishes other  lessons  for  practice,  but  it  makes  vocal  music  the  com- 
panion of  the  fireside  and  the  play-ground,  as  well  as  of  the  hours 
of  worship  ;  and  enables  the  child  to  use  this  delightful  language, 
in  expressing  all  the  proper  feelings  of  his  buoyant  heart,  as  weU 
as  those  which  are  devotional. 

Other  schools  have  been  organized,  and  concerts  given^  in  Bos- 
ton, by  Mr  Kingsley,  (who  adopted  this  method  of  instruction  during 
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bis  connection  with  Mr  Ives)  ander'the  direction  of  the  Boston  Sun- 
day School  Society.  These  have  also  been  attended  with  interest, 
and  have  served  to  extend  the  conviction,  that  it  is  both  practicable 
and  important  to  instruct  every  child  in  the  community  in  vocal 
music.  Similar  schools  have  been  formed,  we  believe,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  by  Mr  Hastings,  a  musician  whose  character 
and  taste  ard  well  known ;  and  other  experiments  and  efforts 
have  been  made,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  iurnish 
the  details. 

But  we  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
stitution, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, on  a  plan  which  we  could  wish  to  see  adopted  in  other  parts 
of  our  country.  A  luimber  of  gentlemen  who  were  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  reform  and  improvement  in  the  public  taste,  on 
the  subject K)f  music,  have  been  long  engaged  in  promoting  this 
object,  silently  but  constandy,  by  their  efforts  and  their  contribu- 
lions.  They  became  at  length  satisfied,  that  its  importance  de- 
manded the  entire  efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals  ;  and  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  under  the  title  of  ''  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  sus- 
taining competent  professors,  who  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  object. 

As  this  association  does  not  consist  of  professional  musicians,  it 
differs  entirely  from  those  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  musical  exhibitions,  whose  usefulness,  however,  in  elevating  the 
-standard  of  musical  taste,  they  fully  appreciate,  and  would  by  no 
means  diminish.  Nor  does  it  attempt,  particularly,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  members.  Their  object  is  rather  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  music,  in  its  most  beneficial  forms,  than  to  advance 
the  Bcitnce.  For  this  purpose  they  engaged,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, to  support  a  professor,  whose  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  pupils,  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  .method  of  in- 
stniction,  and  the  preparation  of  such  elementary  -books  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  common  school  instruction. 

Mr  Mason,  the  gentleman  to  whose  unwearied  and  gratuitous 
labors  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  first  concerts  alluded  to  in 
Boston,  was  appointed  to  this  office.  He  has  now  several  juvenile 
schools  in  operation,  and  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruction  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  schools  in  the  city.  As 
soon  as  the  funds  and  circumstances  of  tbe  Academy  shall  warrant 
it,  it  is  intended  to  employ  other  professors  and  teachers.  A  sec- 
ond distinguished  musician,  Mr  Webb  of  Boston,  has  already  been 
appointed ;  and  the  whole  income  which  may  be  derived  from 
schools,  concerts,  subscriptions,  and  donations,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music  among  the  teachers 
and  schools  of  our  country. 
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**  The  immediate  object,"  as*  we  have  formerly  observed,  "to 
be  accomplished  by  making  vocal  music  a  branch  of  common  ed- 
ucation, is  to  cultivate  one  of  the  faculties  which  our  Creator,  in 
his  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  us.  To  neglect  it,  is  to 
imply  that  it  was  unnecessary  —  that  it  is  useless.  It  is  to  treat  a 
noble  gift  in  a  manner  which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  consid- 
ered as  disrespectful  and  ungrateful." 

At  the  same  time,  singing  is  an  important  exercise  to  the  lung? 
themselves.  It  may,  indeed,  be  carried  to  excess,  and  injury  has 
doubtless  been  done  by  singing  too  much,  at  improper  hours  of 
the  day,  or  in  a  state  of  health  which  did  not  admit  it.'  Pfeifier 
recommends,  that  singing  lessons  should  not  be  given  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven  in  the  evening ;  never  im- 
mediately before  or  after  a  full  meal,  nor  after  any  other  fatiguing 
exerci^ ;  and  that  in  every  lesson,  one  or  more  periods  of  rest 
should  be  allowed.  He  urges,  as  a  very  important  caution,  that 
the  voice  should  not  be  exercised  in  singing,  when,  from  the  state 
of  health,  or  the  period  of  life,  it  is  changed  from  its  usual  tones ; 
and  that  all  effort  should  be  avoided,  until  it  is  again  in  a  settled  and 
healthy  state.  He  states,  that  he  has  known  voices  ruined  en- 
tirely, by  neglecting  this  caution.  He  deems  it  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  watch  those  who  have  feeble  lungs,  to  prevent  them 
from  singing  after  they  are  fatigued,  and  to  suspend  their  lessons 
occasionally,  if  the  effect  is  doubtful. 

But  'how  seldom  do  we  find  professed  singers  suffering  from 
weakness  of  lungs  ?  We  have  known  more  than  one  individual  of 
feeble  lungs,  who  derived  strength  from  the  use  of  the  flute,  and 
well  regulated  vocal  exercises.  The  danger  is  much  greater,  as  an 
able  medical  man  has  stated,  from  occasional  efforts  like  those  of 
the  clergyman,  than  from  habitual  action  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  we  possess ;  and  the  same  author  recommends  the  daily  use 
of  the  voice  as  a  most  important  means  of  preventing  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  public  speaking.  Indeed  we  can  discover  no  reason  why 
the  established  principle,  that  every  organ  is  strengthened  by  exer- 
cise, should  not  be  correct  when  applied  to  the  lungs. 

But  we  cannot  omit  here  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  physician, 
which  we  have  formerly  quoted. 

''It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr  Rush  that  young  ladies  especially,  who 
by  the  customs  of  society  are  debarred  from  many  kinds  of  salubrious 
exercise,  should  cultivate  singing,  not  only  as  an  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  means  of  preserving  health.  He  particularly  insists  that  it 
should  never  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  females ;  and  states, 
that  besides  its  salutary  operation  in  enabling  them  to  soothe  the 
cares  of  domestic  life,  and  quiet  sorrow  by  the  united  assistance  of 
the  sound  and  sentiment  of  a  properly  chosen  song,  it  has  a  still  more 
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direct  and  important  effect.  *  I  here  introduce  a  fact,'  he  remarks, 
*  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing,  contributes  very 
much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climat^  and 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumptions,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting 
blood  among  them.  This  I  believe  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
strength  which  their  lungs  acquire,  by  exercising  them  frequently  in 
vocal  music  ;  for  this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  music-master  of  our  academy  has  furnished  me  with  an 
observation  still  more  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  known  several  instances  of  persons,  who  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  consumption,  who  were  restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of 
their  lungs  in  singing.'  ** 

While  these  are  the  imraediate  objects  in  the  practice  of  vocal 
music,  the  ultimate  object  is  that  for  which  this  faculty  was 
bestowed.  It  is  to  acquire  the  most  expressive  language  for  the 
utterance  of  feeling  —  a  language  in  which  we  may  lilt  up  our 
hearts  to  God,  and  pour  them  forth  in  our  hours  of  solitude,  or  in 
concert  with  our  fellow-men  —  and  thus  elevate  and  cherish  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature.  Let  us  review  its  various  appli- 
cations. 

"  The  first  use  of  this  language,  which  we  think  every  Christian 
should  deem  a  part  of  his  duty  —  if  it  be  indeed  practicable  —  and 
not  a  mere  matterof  indifference,  is  to  unite  with  our  fellow-men  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  and  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  In 
doing  this,  we  rouse  and  excite  our  own  devotional  feelings,  and 
stir  up  each  other  to  new  life  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  these 
purposes,  God  himself  commanded  the  use  of  music  in  the  Israeli- 
tish  church.  Indeed,  he  has  written  this  law  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
Scarcely  a  temple  or  a  service  has  existed  in  the  world,  except 
among  the  Mahometans,  in  which  music  did  not  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  The 
defects  in  our  church  music  are  feh  as  well  as  admitted  by  all : 
and  no  thorough  change  can  take  place,  but  in  acting  on  the  rising 
generation. 

*'  But  it  has  other  important  uses,  which  are  not  so  generally  ap- 

Kreciated.  There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there  must  be 
ours  of  relaxation  and  repose,  in  the  life  of  all,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  when  we  need  some  innocent  amusement  to  employ 
and  interest  without  wearying,  and  to  exclude  improper  occupa- 
tions :  and  this  necessity  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is 
less  cultivated.  There  are  moments  of  physical  debility  or  moral 
discouragement,  when  the  mind  is  almost  incapable  of  operating 
upon  itself.  At  such  seasons,  music  is  of  great  utility.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  employment  which  leaves  the  intellect  wholly  in  re- 
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{066,  and  on  this  account,  is  peculiarly  important  to  literary  nien« 
n  fact,  it  forms  the  relaxatioo  of  considerable  numbers  of  those  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.* 

"  The  popular,  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  years  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  objects.  Without 
being  trifling,  it  is  cheering  and  animated.  Without  being  directly 
religious,  or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary  subjects  under  an 
aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to  elevate  tlie  thoughts 
above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  devotion.  It  comprises 
songs  on  the  various  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  —  tlie  rising 
sun  —  the  rolling  thunder  —  the  still  evening  —  the  rich  harvest  — 
and  presents  something  applicable  to  every  circumstance  of  life. 
It  thus  associates  common  occurrences  and  objects  with  the  roost 
elevated  feelings,  and  every  view  of  nature  calls  forth  the  notes  of 
pleasure,  and  tbe  song  of  praise  to  its  Author..  Such  exercises  are 
undoubtedly  often  mechanical  at  first,  but  their  repetition  cultivates 
the  feelings  they  describe.  It  leaves  an  impress  of  softness,  and 
produces  a  tendency  upwards,  which  are  useful  to  all,  and  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  generally  deemed  su- 
perfluous, —  I  mean,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  who  are  conversant 
with  its  ruder  ^ments. 

^'  A  passage  of  Vehrli's  journal  of  bis  school  at  Hofwyl,  presents 
a  very  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  tliis  species  of  music. 
^  The  last  autumn  I  was  walking  with  my  children  by  moonlight : 
"  How  beautiful  the  moon  rises,  and  shines  so  red  over  the  lake," 
said  one  of  them.     Another  instantly  began  sjnging  the  hymn  — 

*  In  stiU  and  eheerfu]  f  lory 
She  rises  mild  before  us/ 

and  all  joined  in  chorus.     The  last  summer,  at  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  they  often  sung  tlie  hymn  beginning  — 

*God  thunders,  but  I  nothinfi;  fear.' 

They  selected,  as  appropriate  to  the  marked  divisions  of  time,  the 
hymn  which  begins  — 

*  The  days  that  Heaven  allows  us  here. 
How  swiftly  do  they  fly ;' 

and  sung  it  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  week.' 

",Tbe  visitor  at  Hofwyl  may  often  hear  them  sing,  in  going  out 
or  returning  from  their  labors,  especially  at  the  unseasonable  hours 
sometimes  necessary  for  securing  their  crops  in  this  variable  di- 

*  A  distinguished  professor  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  bearing  the  sad  tale  of  the 
influence  ofstudy  on  our  Klerary  men,  inquired  what  were  their  amusements.  I 
was  only  able  to  answer — None.  He  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  added, 
'<  No  wonder  they  die  ofstudy."  He  informed  me  that  he  spent  a  given  portion 
of  the  day  in  practising  instrumental  and  vocal  music ;  and  thought  he  could  not 
live  without  the  relief  which  they  aflbrded  to  his  mind. 
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mate ;  and  thus  cheering  their  toils  and  elevating  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  above  the  little  inconveniences  and  hardships  they  eu-^ 
dured.  A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited  the  establishment, 
observe,  that  they,  like  most  other  strangers,  could  not  hear  the 
music  of  these  pupils  without  the  deepest  emotion.    Tlie  greater 

Eart  of  them  know  by  heart  a  hundred  religious  and  popular 
ymns.  Vehrli  himself  observes,  tbat  he  has  uniformly  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  vocal  music  was  improved,  a  kind  and  devo* 
tional  spirit  was  promoted  among  his  pupils. 

^'  In  furnishtBg  an  amusement  of  this  kind,  we  shall  divert  from 
others  of  a  doubtful  or  injurious  character.  In  giving  young  men 
such  a  means  of  innocent  excitement,  by  music  appropriate  to  their 
age  and  feelings,  we  diminish  the  temptation  of  resorting  to  stimu- 
lating liquors,  and  other  questionable  modes  of  producing  cheerful- 
ness. 

^^But,  aside  from  this  benefit,  music,  of  itself,  has  an  effect  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  in  softening  and  elevating  the  character.  It 
diminishes  the  strength  of  the  passions,  by  keeping  them,  for  a 
time  at  least,,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  counteracts  them,  by  pro- 
ducing the  opposite  add  softer  feetinss. 

^^  In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  music,  from  its  very  nature, 
cultivates  the  habits  of  order,  and  obedience,  and  union.  All  must 
ibJlow  a  precise  rule ;  all  must  act^gether,  and  in  obedience  to  a 
leader ;  and  the  habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our  pursuits,  neces- 
sarily affects  others. 

*'  On  all  these  accounts,  vocal  music  has  no  small  influence  on 
school  discipline.  We  were  struck  with  the  superior  order  and 
kindly  aspect  of  *the  German  schools  in  comparison  with  our  own ; 
and  ascribed  it  not  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  them. 
Those  who  unite  in  singing,  with  their  fellows  and  their  master,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the  one,  and  obedient  to  the  other." 

An  objection  is  sometimes  brought  against  the  study  of  vocal 
music,  from  the  abuses  to  which  jt  is  liable.  It  is  often  said  to 
absorb  too  much  of  the  time  of  young  persons,  and  to  draw  off  their 
attention  from  other  pursuits.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  any 
other  interesting  pursuit;  and  above  all,  of  every  amusement. 
But  are  the  young  to  be  excluded  from  everything  that  is  pleasing, 
ID  order  to  prevent  their  acquiring  a  distaste  for  laborious  duties, 
orfirom  becoming  impatient  under  sufllering?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  order  of  Providence,  to  '^  set  the  good  over  against 
the  evil"  —  to  prepare  us  to  endure  suffering,  by  the  vigor  of  body, 
and  elasticity  of  mind,  which  is  produced  by  rational  enjoyment  ? 
That  this,  like  all  other  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  shoula  be  duly 
regulated,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  That  it  may  be  thus  regu- 
lated, without  sacrificing  any  of  its  important  benefits,  is  fully 
proved  in  the  acboob  of  Germany. 
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But  other  abuses  are  feared.  *'  The  trifling  and  corrupting  songsr 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  current  music  of  the  day,  will  be 
acquired,  and  thus  more  evil  than  good  will  be  produced.''  But 
are  corrupt  songs  more  conunon  than  corrupt  conversation,  or  cor- 
rupt books  ?  Would  not  the  same  argument  oblige  us  to  withhold 
instruction  in  the  English  language  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  common  to  6nd  corrupt  or  trifling  songs  in- 
vested with  the  charm  of  music,  it  is  more  important  to  present 
better  sentiments,  in  the  same  attractive  form  —  to  fill  the  memory 
with  |X)etry  and  music  which  shall  elevate  the  taste,  and  render 
everything  of  an  opposite  character  disgusting. 

It  is  important  here  to  recollect  the  wide  distinction  between 
music  accompanied  by  language,  and  that  which  is  merely  instru- 
mental. Instrumental  music  is  addressed  only,  to  the  senses,  and 
through  them  to  the  feelings.  In  the  hands  of  the  skilful  musician, 
who  has  observed  human  nature,  it  may  be  employed  to  excite 
or  allay  any  class  of  feelings.  But  when  selected  by  a  young  per- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  it  will  inevitably  be  such  as  to 
gratify  and  excite  the  feelings  already  predominant,,  whatever  be 
their  nature ;  and  will  be  as  likely  to  enervate  and  corrupt,  as  to 
improve  the  character.  On  the  other  hand,  vocal  music,  when 
properly  selected,  is  a  means  of  impressing  the  best  sentiments,  of 
cultivating  the  best  feelings,  expressed  in  appropriate  language,  by 
the  combined  influence  of  numbers  and  melody. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  our  remarks,  that  the  music 
performed  by  the  young  should  be  selectedy  with  as  much  care  as 
the  books  they  read.  For  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  we 
should  deem  it  as  irrational  to  leave  to  a  child  the  selection  of 
books  or  songs,  as  to  allow  him  to  choose  the  drug  which  was  most 
pleasant  to  his  taste,  from  the  shop  of  the  apothecary.  Let  not 
those  parents  or  teachers  who  are  thus  negligent,  be  surprised,  if 
the  key  of  knowledge  which  they  give,  becomes  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  education,  is,  that  it  is  impracticable  — 
that  instruction  in  singing  must  be  reserved  for  that  small  propor- 
tion of  the  community,  who  have  what  is  termed  '^  a  natural  ear," 
or  ^'  a  natural  voice"  for  music.  We  admit  that  great  natural  dif* 
ferences  exist  in  the  faculty  for  music,  as  in  every  other  power  of 
body  and  mind ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  even  the  phrenologist 
supposes  that  there  are  many  individuals  entirely  destitute  of  the 
organ  of  tune.'  Music  consists  of  a  succession  of  sounds,  divided 
into  long  and  short,  high  and  low,  soft  and  loud.  But  who  is 
there,  that  has  hearing,  that  cannot  distinguish  the  same  variations 
in  conversation  —  that  cannot  perceive  the  diflerence  between  the 
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risbg  tones  of  a  question,  and  the  falling  tones  of  the  answer  ? 
And  bow  could  correct  reading  be  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
without  attending  to  all  these  variations  ?  Where  do  we  find  an 
individual  who  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  fortissimo  of  the  public 
crier,  from  the  pianissimo  of  the  whisper  or  the  echo,  —  the  major 
key  in  a  command,  from  the  minor  key  in  the  whine  of  a  beggar, 
although  he  knows  not  the  term  for  either  ?  We  are  presented 
with  examples  of  persons,  who  tell -us  they  cannot  distinguish  one 
note  from  another.  But  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  sounds,  like 
colors,  cannot  be  described  in  words,  but  must  be  taught  by  ex- 
amples, repeated  until  the  distinctbns  become  fiimiliar.  We  con* 
fess  ourselves  quite  as  incompetent,  to  distinguish  accuratojly  the  va- 
rious shades  of  color  which  the  manufacturer  calls  slate^  lead^ 
ny  lUaCf  ffiohtn  lavender,  purple^  mulberry,  puce  and  crimson,  as 
scriminate  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  music. 

*'  But,  in  addition  to  this/'  as  we  have  observed,  "  the  examples 
taken  are  not  fair  ones.  They  are  of  persons  whose  ear  and  vocal  or- 
gans have  been  formed  to  certain  habits  so  long,  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  so  susceptible  or  flexible  as  they  once  were.  Read  a 
portion  of  French  or  German  te  the  same  individuals,  and  see  if  they 
can  distinguish  the  similar  words  and  sounds  at  once.  Call  npaa 
them  to  pronounce  the  nasal  and  guttural  sounds  of  these  languages; 
or  require  a  foreigner  to  pronounce  our  own  language ;  and  it  requires 
no  second  sight  to  determine  that  they  would  not  succeed  better  than 
in  music.  Is  this  an  evidence  that  they  have  not  a  natural  ear 
or  a  natural  voice  for  German,  or  French,  or  English?  Surely  not 
Why,  then,  apply  this  reasoning  to  music  f  Indeed,  the  argument 
would  be  more  applicable  to  language,  so  far  as  experience  extends. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  individual  who  spent  whole  days,  for  several 
years  together,  in  singing,  who  did  not  find  an  ear  for  it  T  But  we 
have  few  examples  of  men  who  pronounce  a  foreign  language  without 
obvious  errors,  even  after  years  of  study,  or  of  residence  in  a  country 
where  they  speak  it  incessantly.  Until  we  are  presented  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  taught  music  as  they  were  taught  language,  from 
their  childhood,  and  who  still  cannot  distinguish  or  imitate  musical 
sounds,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  admitting  that  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  are  naturally  destitute  of  an  ear  for  music." 

Indeed,  we  have  been  assured,  by  more  than  one  instructor  of 
mtisic,  that  he  had  found  more  difiiculty  in  teaching  his  pupils  to 
pronounce  a  vowel  correctly,  than  to  sotmd  a  note  with  accuracy. 

But  on  this  subject  also,  we  have  the  decisive  evidence  of  ex- 
perience. Whole  communities  and  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
taught  to  sing,  with  as  little  difiiculty,  and  as  much  success,  as  they 
are  taught  to  read.  We  found  it  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  teachers,  that  while  the  number  is  small 
in  this,  as  m  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  and  art,  who  become 
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eminent,  there  were  yery  few  —  some  said  one  in  a  hundred,  and 
others  one  in  a  thousand  —  who  could  not  be  taught  in  youth,  to 
sing  with  facility  and  correctness.  Indeed,  we  found  no  other  opin- 
ion, except  among  those  whose  delicacy  of  ear,  or  want  of  patience, 
prevented  the  necessary  perseverance.  The  teacher  of  the  poor 
children  of  Hofwyl,-— chiefly  taken  from  the  highways  and  hedges, — 
assured  me,  that  among  several  hundred  pupils,  he  had  found  but 
two  with  whom  he  had  any  serious  difficulty. 

The  result  of  fair  experiments  in  our  own  country  has  been 
equally  decisive,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  teachers  who  have 
bad  several  thousand  pupils  under  their  care,  that  they  had  never 
had  one  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  Wc  have  ourselves  known 
several  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  of  mature  age,  who  could 
neither  distinguish  a  tone  nor  sound  a  note  at  6rst,  who  were  taught 
by  a  persevering  instructor,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rational  system  of 
instruction,  to  sing  with  ease  and  correctness,  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod oftime  than  would  have  been  necessary,  to  acquire  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the 
obscure  and  mysterious  system  of  instruction  formerly  adopted.  It 
required  no  common  genius  to  penetrati?  the  mist,  which  it  threw 
around  a  science  whose  elements  are  as  simple  as  arithmetic,  or  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics. 

In  making  it,  therefore,  a  branch  of  universal  education,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  new  methods  of  instruction.  The  inductive 
plan,  so  successfully  applied  to  other  sciences  by  Pestalozzi  and  his 
associates,  was  also  employed  in  music,  and  a  system  devised,  which 
renders  this  subject  far  more  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension,  to 
an  ordinary  capacity,  than  the  grammar  of  the  English  language. 

In  the  views  we  have  expressed,  we  are  fully  sustained  by  the 
authority  of  men  whose  experience  and  judgment  on  this  point  can- 
not be  questioned.  Luther,  who  had  learned  its  value  from  expe- 
rience, observes  — 

"  It  has  a  mighty  control  over  every  movement  of  the  human 
heart.  Wherefore,  I  recommend  it  to  every  man,  particularly. to 
youth,  duly  to  love,  honor  and  esteem  this  precious,  useful  and  cheer- 
ful gift  of  God  ;  the  knowledge  and  diligent  use  of  which  will,  at  all 
times,  drive  off  evil  thoughts,  and  diminish  the  effect  of  evil  society 
and  vices.  It  is  necessary  —  he  adds  —  that  this  art  be  taught  in 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  must  be  able  to  sing,  or  else  I  will  not  look 
upon  him." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music  is 
now  deemed  an  almost  indispensable  quali6cation  of  a  teacher,  and 
a  necessary  part  of  common  education,  as  we  have  already  intima- 
ted, in  the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  cheers  the 
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opening  and  closing  hours  of  the  day.  The  best  writers  on  educa- 
tion in  those  countries,  who  have  conducted  or  witnessed  these  ex- 
periments, describe  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  improv- 
ing the  young.  Niemeyer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  on 
this  subject,  observes,  *'  The  oi^ns  of  speech  are  improved  by 
singing.  The  ear  is  formed  and  rendered  more  acute,  and  the  power 
of  music  even  upon  savages,  proves  that  we  should  least  of  all  neg- 
lect a  branch  that  exerts  so  important  an  influence,  in  softening  the 
passions,  in  elevating  the  social  and  finer  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral 
cultivation,  and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Denzel,  another 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  education,  says;  "The  formation  of  the 
voice  is  too  important, —  the  influence  of  vocal  music  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  too  great,  to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  it  in  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  it  ought  to  constitute  » 
branch  of  study,  in  everi/  institution  for  elementary  instruction.^* 

But  we  have  a  testimony  even  more  decisive,  in  the  following  ordi- 
nance addressed  to  teachers  of  common  schools  by  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  governments  in  Europe,  and  the  most  distinguished  for 
its  attention  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
official  Gazette  of  the  government  of  Prussia,  Jan.  25th,  1828. 

^' Among  the  essential  branches  of  education,  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher  who  under- 
takes the  management  of  such  schools,  is  in  duty  bound  to  attend, 
is  instruction  in  singing.  Its  principal  object  in  these  schools,  is  to 
cultivate  the  feelings,  and  exert  an  influence  in  forming  the  habits, 
and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  will,  for  which  mere  knowledge, 
of  itself,  is  often  altogether  insufficient ;  hence  it  constitutes  an  es- 
sential part  of  educating  instruction^  and  if  constantly  and  correctly 
applied,  renders  the  most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  softer  emo- 
tions, and  subject  to  their  influences.  From  its  very,  nature,  it  ac- 
customs pupils  to  conform  to  general  rules,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  others.  It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing  such  an  effect  in 
youth,  when  the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this  kind ; 
and  no  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  many 
teachers  and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  no  means  antici- 
pate this  influence,  upon  such  rough  youths  as  are  found  in  the  coun- 
try. In  general,  this  belief  originates  entirely  from  old  prejudices, 
from  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a  love  of  indolence,  or  from 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and  method  of  instruction. 
Convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  result,  where  the  means  are  cor- 
rectly employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider  such  objections  as  ap- 
pear to  be  grounded  solely  upon  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  hold  those  teachers  in  particular  esteem,  who  labor,  in  this 
subject,  with  suitable  zeal  and  success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  calling.  We  expect,  also,  that  these  efforts, 
together  with  their  results,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  Report 
of  the  School  Directors.'' 
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Such  are  the  arguments,  and  such  is  the  ample  testimony  in  fii- 
vor  of  ike  introduction  of  vocal  mutic  as  a  branch  of  common  edmr 
cation.  For  ourselves,  we  consider  it  as  fully  established  both  from 
reason  and  experience,  ihait  it  is  perftcdy  practicable^  that  ii 
would  promote  materially  the  good  order  and  diseipline  of  our 
schools f  and  produce  happy  and  lasting  effects  upon  the  character 
of  the  pupils ;  and' we  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  parent,  teacher,  and  friend  of  education. 


Art.  II.  —  School  of  Agriculture. 

Eepini  tfihe  Committu  appointed  by  the  JSTew  York  SUde  ^grictdtural  Se* 
ciety  to  drtlw  a  plan  for  t^grietUiural  Schools. 

While  we  have  special  institutions  for  each  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  one  for  military  science,  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  and 
unwise  to  provide  no  particular  instruction  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  classes,  and  one  of  the  most  important  occupations 
of  our  country.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
find  a  plan  proposed  for  a  special  School  of  Agriculture,  in  one  of 
our  most  flourishing  States. 

A  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Agricultural  Education  was 
held  at  Albany  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  I6th  days  of  February  1839^ 
of  which  Le  Ray  De  Chaumont  lyas  appointed  President,  Edward 
P.  Livingston,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Jacob  Morris,  and  Robert  S. 
Rose,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Jesse 
Bud  of  Albany,  Secretaries.  After  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  the  transaction  of  other  necessary  business,  a  committee  of  five 
persons  was  appointed  *'  to  draw  a  plan  for  Agricultural  Schools,  to 
embrace  experimental  and  practical  farming ;  together  with  an  es- 
timate of  the  expense  necessary  to  establish  and  put  the  same  in 
operation,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society ; 
with  their  views  of  the  utility  of  such  establishments." 

In  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  this  resohUion,  the  committee 
made  the  followmg  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
the  Capitol  in  Albany,  Feb.  14th,  1833.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
article  to  the  New  York  Farmer; 

'*  The  main  objects  of  the  proposed  school  are,  to  impart  to  agri- 
culture the  eflScient  aid  of  the  sciences,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the 
best  models  of  practice  ;  to  teach,  simultaneously,  in  the  period  of 
youth  devoted  to  academic  studies,  the  practical  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, and  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may  tead  lo  el^ 
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vate  its  character,  and  increase  its  products.  The  plarty  therefore, 
should  embrace, — 

"  1 .  A  Farm,  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  room  for  the  diversified 
operations  of  tillage,  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry,  and  of  orcharding 
and  gardening  —  on  a  scale  that  will  admit  a  fair  comparison  to 
be  made  of  crops,  of  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  varie- 
ties of  hardy  fruits ;  -—  and  sufficiently  diversified  in  soil  and  sur- 
face to  admit  of  satisfactory  experiments : 

"  2.  A  Farm  House  and  Farm  Buildings,  which  may  serve  as 
models  of  convenience,  taste  and  economy,  and  accommodate  the 
head  farmer  and  his  assistants : 

*'  3.  A  School  Building,  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  and 
scholars ;  * 

''  4..  A  Library  and  Philosophical  Apparatus : 

^'  5.  Stock  and  Implements  for  the  farm :  and, 

**  6.  Shops  for  the  construction  of  farm  implements  and  machine- 
ry, for  the  use  of  the  farm,  for  the  illustration  of  mechanical  science, 
and  to  aflbrd  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  mechanics. 

^^  These  items  of  expense,  which  may  be  considered  preliminary 
and  permanent,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  furniture  required  for 
the  school  buildine,  are  estimated  at  $7,500. 

"  The  plan  of  Education  might  embrace,  1.  Practical  instruc- 
tions in  the  various  operations  and  labors  of  the  farm,  the  garden, 
the  orchards  and  the  shops  :  and, 

*'  2.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  generally,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry  and  drawing,  so  far  as  these  may  conduce  or  be- 
come subservient  to  agricultural  improvement,  — together  with  such 
other  branches  of  knowledge  as  will  qualify  the  students  for  the 
higher  duties  of  civil  life,  —  such  as  will  fit  them  to  become  inde- 
pendent electors,  discreet  jurors,  faithful  magistrates,  and  wise  leg- 
islators. 

'^  As  pre-requisites  to  admission  to  the  school,  the  pupils  might  be 
required  to  possess  a  good,  common  school  education,  to  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  Four  yeara 
might  constitute  a  course  of  studies ;  and  the  internal  regulations 
and  police  of  the  school  might  be  conformed,  in  a  measure,  to 
those  of  our  military  academy. 

"  A  department  of  the  farm  should  be  set  apart  for  experiments  in 
husbandry,  and  the  details  and  results  of  these  experiments  accu- 
rately registered.  The  garden  and  the  orchard  should  contain  all 
the  good,  hardy  fruits,  and  specimens  of  all  hardy  plants,  that  may 
be  useful  on  the  farm,  in  the  arts,  in  commerce,  or  that  are  orna- 
mental,—  in  order  that  *the  relative  value  of  di£^rent  species  and 
varieties  may  be  determined,  and  their  mode  of  culture,  and  process 
of  curing,  taught  to  the  pupils,  —  and  the  approved  kinds  furnished 
for  public  distribution. 
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**  To  put  the  School  into  operation  there  will  be  required,  — a 
priDcipal,  professors  and  teachers,  —  a  steward  and  servants,  for  the 
school ; 

''  A  manager,  laborers,  and  assistants,  for  the  farm ; 

'^  Machmists  and  assistants  for  the  sh6ips ;  and 

^^  A  practical  and  scientific  manager  fot  the  garden  and  orchard. 

"The  number  of  officers  and  assistants  which  will  be  required, 
must  depend  upon  contingencies :  and  of  course  the  committee  do 
not  pretend  to  state  with  precisiooi  in  t;beir  estimate,  the  amount  of 
their  salaries  and  pay. 

"  The  proceeds  of  the  school  and  the  farm  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease for  some  years,  ^nd  will  materially  depend  on.  the  ^erms  of 
tuition.  The  committee  have  assumed,  as  reasonable  data,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  would  average  800,  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  farm  amount  to  $4000  per  annum,  for  the  first  four  years. 
Upon  the  assumed  data,  then,  the  estimate  would  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing result. 

PRELIMlNAJtT  EXPENSES* 

Farm  of  400  acres,  at  $30,        -        -        -        -  12,000 

Farm  buildings, 6,000 

School  buildings, 35,000 

Library  and  apparatus,        ......  7,500 

Stock  and  implements,        -        ...        -        .        -3,150 

Shops  and  tools,        .......  |  ,250 

Furniture  for  school,          ......  1,150 

Incidental,        ........  1,500 

Total  prdiminary  expense,         ....  $57,550 

ANNUAL   EXPENSE. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school,  5,100 

Da  of  manager  and  laborers  on  farm,  -        -    1,000 

Do.  of  machmists,      ......       600 

Do.  of  gardener,  -  -  •  .  .  .  300 
Expense  of  boarding  200  pupils  at  $  1 ,50  per  week,  14,400 
Servants  for  the  establishment,  ...   2,000 

23,400 

Estimated  annual  expense,       .  -        -        -        -         $80,950 

The  Annual  receipts  are  computed  as  follows : 
Board  and  tuition  of  200  pupils,  at  $150  per  annum,        $80,000 
Produce  of  farm,      .......      4,000 

$34,000 

**  Thus  the  total  expense  of  establishing  the  school,  and  of  main- 

tainmg  it  the  first  year,  is  estimated  at  $90,950,  and  the  income, 
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after  the  first  year,  it  is  believed,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray 
all  expenses.  Yet  to  meet  contingencies  that  may  occur,  and  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  estimate,  the  committee  think 
that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  the  surplus  to  be  invested  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  will  insure  usefulness  and  permanency 
to  the  school,  and  prove  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  wants.  This 
sum,  if  equalized  among  the  population  of  the  State,  would  operate 
as  a  tax  of  about^oe  cenU  to  each  inhabitant.  < 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  remark  as  follows : 

"  Your  committee  have  thus  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  society, 
in  submitting  the  plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  and  an  estimate  of  tiie 
expense  necessary  to  establish  and  put  the  same  into  successfbl  and  per- 
manent operation.  It  only  remains  for  them  to  state  their  opinion  of  its 
utility. 

<<The  agriculture  of  a  country  affords  the  best  criterion  of  its  prosperity. 
Whether  we  compare  kingdoms,  states,  counties,  districts,  or  farms,  the 
condition  of  this  branch  of  labor,  which  they  severally  exhibit,  is  a  sure  in- 
dex, not  only  of  the  pecuniary,  but  of  its  moral  condition.  It  is  bo  less  an 
axiom  founded  in  truth,  that  agriculture  prospers  or  languishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  men  who  manage  its  labors.  It  is  not 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  much  as  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
those  who  tUl  it,  which  gives  to  husbandry  its  interests  and  its  rewards. 
The  man  who  devotes  the  energies  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  primitive  and  all  important  branch  of  labor,  is  a  public 
Denefactor.  Cincinnatus  did  more  to  immortalize  his  name,  and  to  com- 
mand our  applause,  bv  his  love  of  rural  labors,  than  bv  bis  military  exploits. 
Washington,  amid  all  the  honors  that  irradiated  his  brow,  sought  his  high- 
est pleasures  in  the  business  and  retirement  of  the  farm.  And  it  was  the 
first  remark  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  to  the  writer,  after  introduc- 
tion, that  he  would  not  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  farm,  for  aU  the  honors 
and  emoluments  that  this  nation  could  confer  upon  him.  Education  ena- 
bles man  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  provisions  which  God  has  made  for 
his  happiness  m  rural  life,  and  imparts  to  him  the  ability  of  diffusing  in- 
struction and  hapiMness  to  multitudes  around  him. 

^  It  shonld  be  the  policy  of  government,  therefore,  which  watches  over 
the  interest  of  all,  to  infuse  into  the  labors  of  husbandry  all  the  li|^hts  of 
science  and  knowledge  —  to  take  care  to  expand  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  give  it  efficiency  and  character,  and  to  call  forth  skill  and 
industry  by  proffered  rewards.  With  us  these  considerations  possess  pe- 
culiar force.  Our  population  and  business  are  emphatically  agricultural, 
and  every  aid  which  is  extended  to  this  class,  benefits,  indirectly,  every 
portion  of  the  community.  Agriculture  constitutes  the  fountains  of  the 
thousand  rills,  which  swelling  and  traversing  every  part  of  the  State,  pro- 
pel the  spindle  and  the  hammer  of  the  artizan  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
finally,  by  their  union,  make  up  the  mighty  stream  of  commerce  which  un- 
ceasingly flows  into  the  Atlantic. 

'^That  our  agriculture  is  susceptible  of  improvement — that  the  produets 
of  its  labors  may  be  doubled,  nay  quadrupled,  must  be  apparent  to  those 
who  have  compared  our  husbanary  with  that  of  some  European  countries, 
-or  who  have  contrasted,  at  home,  the  well  cultivated  district,  or  farm,  with 
thoee  which  are  badly  managed.  How  is  the  desired  amelioration  to  be 
effiscied  ?    How  can  a  better  husbandry  be  so  well  promoted,  as  by  teach- 
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ing  it  to  our  youth — ^by  sowing  our  seed  in  the  spring-time  of  life  ?  Preju- 
dice no  where  retains  a  stronger  hold,  than  among  farmers  who  have  ap- 
proached or  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  While  some  retain  old  practices, 
for  want  of  confidence  in  their  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  better  ones, 
others  lack  the  first  requisites  to  improvement  ^  a  consciousness  that  their 
system  is  not  the  most  useful ;  while  not  a  few  are  influenced,  in  their 
hostility  to  public  means  of  improvement,  by  the  desire  to  keep  things  to 
their  own  level.  If  we  would  efficiently  improve  this  great  branch  of 
business,  and  elevate  its  character^  as. well  as  the  character  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  operations,  we  must  do  what  universal  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  only  sure  method :  —  we  must  lay  our  foundation  in  the 
rising  generation  —  we  must  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  —  we 
must  instruct  the  head  to  help  the  hands.  Our  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers sre  twin  sisters.  They  lighten  each  other's  labor,  and  mutually  im- 
part a  zest  to  each  other's  enjoyments.  And  as  it  is  becoming  common  to 
introduce  manual  labor  into  literary  schools,  it  is  courteous  that  literature 
and  science  should  requite  civility,  by  associating  with  the  inmates  of 
schools  of  labor. 

"  Agricultural  Schools,  although  of  modern  date,  have  nevertheless  been 
established  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  their  utility  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  school  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hof- 
wyl,  or  of  Von  Thayer,  at  Moegelin  —  to  which  young  men  are  sent  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  even  from  America  ?  In  France  and  Prussia, 
Agricultural  Schools  have  been  founded  snd  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ments. If  they  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  worthy  of  governmental 
support,  in  countries  where  power  is  vested  in  the  few,  how  much  more 
salutary  must  they  prove  here  —  where  our  institutions  receive  the  impress 
of  their  character  from  the  many,  and  where  the  perpetuity  of  these  insti- 
tutions depends  emphatically  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  Despotism  will  never  flourish  in  the  American  soil, 
but  througn  the  ignorance,  and  we  may  say  consequent  depravity,  of  its 
cultivators. 

"  Your  committee  recall  to  recollection,  with  feelings  of  pride,  the  muni- 
ficent benefactions  of  die  legislature,  to  advance  the  literary  character  of 
our  state ;  and  the  fact,  that  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done,  legis- 
latively, to  Improve  our  agriculture,,  which  employs  five-sixths  of  our  popu- 
lation, can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  nothing  has  been  asked  for  — 
nothing  thought  of.  Our  public  colleges  and  academies,  for  literary  in- 
struction, are  numerous  and  respecti^le.  They  meet  our  eye  in  almost 
every  village.  But  where  are  our  public  schools  of  labor?  Where  is 
the  head  taught  to  help  the  hands,  in  the  business  which  creates  wealth, 
and  which  is  the  grand  source  of  individual  and  national  prosperity 
and  happiness  ?  Our  literary  and  professional  schools  have  been  reared 
up  and  sustained,  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  they  continue  to  share  liberally  in  the  public 
bounty.  It  will  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  benefits  which  they  dis- 
pense are  altogether  partial — that  the  rank  and  file  of  society,  destined  by 
heaven  to  become  the  conservators  of  civil  liberty,  are  virtually  denied  a 
participation  in  the  science  and  knowledge  —  in  the  means  of  improvement 
and  of  happiness,  which  they  are  calculated  to  dispense.  Is  it  not  a  man- 
date of  duty,  then,  as  well  as  of  expediency,  that  the  benefits  of  public  in- 
struction should  be  more  generally  dispensed?  We  hazard  not  the  fear 
of  contradiction  in  assuming,  that  if  a  moiety  of  the  public  monies,  which 
have  been  appropriated  to  hterary  schools,  had  been  judiciously  applied  in 
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rendering  seience  sobsement  to  the  arts,  and  in  diffusing  the  higher 
branches  among  the  laboring  classes,  the  public  benefits  from  the  appro- 
priation would  have  been  far  greater  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
How  many  hundreds  may  now  be  pointed  out,  of  liberal  education,  who 
are  mere  cyphers  in  society,  forwant  of  the  early  habits  of  application  and' 
labor,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  school  to  form  and  to  infix ! 
And  how  many,  for  want  of  these  habits,  have  been  prematurely  lost  to 
their  friends,  and  to  a  purpose  of  usefulness  for  which  man  seems  wisely 
to  have  been  created  —  that  of  doing  good  to  his  fellows. 

"  From  a  full  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  the  state  not  only  warrant, 
but  require,  an  appropriation  of  public  monies  to  this  object,  your  commit- 
tee beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

*^Re8ohed,  That  a  respectful  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
in  behalf  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  great  interest  which  it  represents, 
praying  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  law,  for  establishing  a  School  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  plan  recommended  in  the  preceding  report ;  and  that 
the  cooperation,  in  this  application,  of  societies  and  individuals,  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  petition,  be  respectfully  solicited." 

We  learn  with  pleasure  thai  several  county  societies  in  the  state 
strongly  expressed  in  recent  resolutions,  a  determination  to  petition 
the  Legislature  at  tlieir  late  session  to  make  appropriations  for  an 
Agricultural  Seminary.  As  another  eridence  of  the  interest  which 
is  taken  in  this  subject  in  New  York,  provision  was  made  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Society  to  have  lectures  on  the  sciences, 
as  connected  with  agriculture  and  practical  husbandry,  during  the 
several  days  of  their  late  session. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  this  great  and  'flourishing  member 
of  our  confederacy,  to  give  the  impulse  in  this  important  work,  and 
we  hope  her  example  will  be  speedily  and  successfully  followed  by 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  after  the  institution  shall  have  been 
permanently  established,  it  may  be  made  nearly  if  not  wholly  a  self- 
supporting  institution.  By  this  we  mean,  that  the  avails  of  the  pu- 
pils' labor  may  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  board  and 
tuition  ;  and  this  too,  without  retarding  their  studies  ;  and  we  think 
that  the  experiments  already  made  in  this  country  will  bear  us  out 
in  the  conjecture.  If  not,  however,  we  Should  say  let  a  suitable 
sum  be  paid  for  tuition  ;  for  it  is  in  our  view  miserable  economy  to 
encourage  any  more  labor  than  will  advance  rather  than  retard  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  to  encourage  those  kiii,ds  of  labor  which 
will  interfere  with  health,  or  will  not  even  promote  it  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  products  of  the  farm  es- 
timated at  so  low  a  rate,  and  board  so  much  higher  than  has  been 
found  necessary  in  recent  experiments.  But  the  committee  may 
have  acted  wisely  in  not  raising  public  expectations  too  high  ;  and 
we  hope  they  will  never  sacrifice  the  main  object  of  this  noble 
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undertaking, — the  improvement  of  their  pupils,  and  their  coun- 
try, —  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving  money. 

After  the  above  report  was  received,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agri- 
cultural school.  This  nnemorial,  together  with  the  foregoing  report 
was  submitted  to  a  select  committee  for  consideration.  Tlie  report 
of  this  committee,  of  which  Mr  Sudam  was  chairman,  was  highly 
favorable  ;  and  was  accompanied  by  the  form  of  a  bill  for  carrying 
the  plan  into  effect.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report, 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  American  legislator. 

"  It  it  then  unfair  to  ask,  what  has  been  done  by  the  Le^slature  for  a 
class  of  its  citizens  so  numerous,  virtuous,  and  meritoriqus  ?    The  stran- 

§er,  when  he  sojourns  in  our  land,  and  views  all  that  has  been  done  for 
le  cause  of  science,  for  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  for 
our  common,  schools,  for  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  crimes  on  a 
scale  superior  to  any  state  in  Europe,  naturally  inquires  — ^  Show  me  your 
agricultural  school.  You  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people  ;  a  class  of 
society  who  have  aided  so  liberally  to  the  institutions  of  your  SState  must 
have  received  the  constant  and  peculiar  care  of  lee^islative  protection  and 
patronage,  by  forming  their  minas,  their  habits,  and  their  tempers,  to  be- 
come the  patrons  of  Sie  noble  monuments  already  erected,  and  which, 
while  they  shed  lustre  on  your  State,  have  placed  her  first  among  her  sis- 
ters in  the  Union. 

*'  Shall  w^  any  longer  be  compelled  to  answer :  —  We  have  no  such  in- 
stitution ;  we  have  provided  an  ample  revenue  for  all  but  a  complete 
course  of  praciicat  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  almost  every  state  in 
Europe,  the  attention  of  despotic  government  has  been  called  —  nay,  se- 
riously and  sedulously  directed  —  to  the  formation  and  endowment  of 
schools  of  this  description.  There,  it  is  admitted,  the  motive  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  mercenary  —  to  provide /bo(f  for  taxation.  Here^it  is  a  debt 
due  from  the  SttUe  to  a  class  wliich,  before  they  asked  for  themselve^y  have 
eonirUnded  to  cdl  others. 

<<  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  endow  an  institution  to  rear 
up  and  educate  persons  in  the  mere  theory  of  husbandry.  It  is  to  combine 
practice  with  science  ;  and  if  it  should  be  said  that  this  would  be  a  school 
only  for  the  children  of  the  opulent,  the  unanswerable  argument  is,  that  it 
is  the  same  in  regard  to  our  colleges,  and  must  be  so  of  necessity.  Still 
the  results  of  such  an  education,  practised  upon  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
must  and  will  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results.  A  good  example  is 
worth  a  world  of  mere  speculation. 

'^  In  a  school  of  this  kind,  under  competent  managers,  there  may  be  con- 
centrated the  best  models  of  practice  in  rural  labor,  known  at  home  or 
abroad.  Education  (practical  education)  is  nowhere  calculated  to  dififuse  a 
more  benign  influence  in  society,  than  when  bestowed  on  the  farmer.  He 
neither  claims  nor  can  exercise  a  monopoly. 

*^  This  school  is  intended  to  be  purely  agricultural.  But  in  order  to  this, 
will  be  necessary  to  open  a  course  of  instruction,  combined  with  labor, 
which  your  committee  venture  to  say  will  be  as  interesting,  and,  to  the 
state,  as  valuable,  as  that  which  may  be  acquired  in  any  other  seminary. 
The  diflTerent  qualities  of  soil,  as  fitted  for  the  ^arious  products  of  the 
earth  ;  the  use  of  compost  and  manures,  as  applicable  to  soils ;  the  sea- 
sons for  planting,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  vast  mass  of  practical  in- 
formation which  enables  man  to  transfbrm  a  wilderness  into  a  paradise,  is 
worthy  the  pujrsuit  of  the  richeMt  as  well  as  the  humblest  of  the  land. 
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'*  The  qnestion  is,  shall  we  endow  a  school  to  which  many  would  desire 
to  send  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  preparing^  them  to  depend  in  fu- 
ture life  on  one  of  the  most  certain,  and  therefore  tlie  most  happy  of  hu- 
man pursuits;  combining  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  constant,  regular, 
and  sagacious  employment ;  and  freed  from  all  the  cares  and  corroding  re- 
collections, present  or  past,  of  the  pursuits  of  a  political  life. 

"  Your  committee  propose  to  give  them  (farmers)  a  school  to  which  resoit 
may  be  had  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
person  ;  laying  the  foundation  for  future  toils  and  pleasures,  (for  toils  in 
agriculture  are  pleasures,  when  conducted  to  a  successful  result,)  for  future 
health  and  happiness,  and  preparing  them  to  rear  up  a  race  fit  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  liberties  we  so  highly  cherish.^ 


Art.  III.  —  Principles  and  Methods  of  Intellectual  In- 
struction   EXHIBITED     IN     THE     ExERCISES     OF     YoUNG 

Children. 

(Contiooed  fron  Vol.  II.  p.  570.] 

Education,  rightly  regarded,  is  not  only  an  influence  by  which 
ideas  are  imparted,  but  an  agency  which  calls  them  forth,  in  clear 
and  palpable  forms,  from  the  sentient  mind.  It  b  a  process  of  ex- 
pression as  well  of  impression.  Its  office  consists,  not  in  shedding 
light  upon  an  opaque  substance,  but  on  the  transparent  mirror  of  the 
soul,  whose  surface  reflects  the  images  cast  upon  it,  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. It  should  address  equally  the  intuitive  and  expressive  pow- 
ers of  the  child. 

The  young  Ibind  is  daily  imbibing  fresh  material  for  thought. 
Susceptibility  and  instinct  are  supplying  it  with  new  ideas ;  and  it 
endeavors  to  express  these  in  oral  and  symbolic  forms.  It  is  this  ten- 
dency of  the'  mind  that  developes,  at  so  early  a  period,  the  power  of 
language ;  and  renders  the  soul  not  only. the  receptacle  of  ideas,  but 
imparts  to  it  a  moulding  energy,  by  which  these  are  impressed  with 
the  living  forms  of  spirit.  « 

To  supply  the  mind  with  fresh  forms  from  without,  and  to  keep  it 
pure  and  transparent,  that  it  may  receive  and  reflect  these  forms  in 
their  true  symmetry  and  beauty,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  constitute 
the  office  of  instruction  ;  —  to  fit  the  soul  for  accurate  correspond- 
ence with  itself  and  with  outward  objects,  the  end  of  education. 

The  following  exercises,  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  a  little 
girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  are  offered  as  specimens  of  original  thought 
and  expression  —  as  exhibitions  of  what  may  be  accomplished, 'at  an 
early  age,  in  aid  of  cultivating  the  intuitive  powers,  by  supplying  the 
mind  with  materials,  drawn  chiefly  from  its  own  experience.  The 
extent  of  idea  manifested  in  them,  as  attained  by  one  so  young  is  a 
proof  that  subjects  and  efforts,  usually  regarded  as  without  the  appre- 
hension of  the  juvenile  mind,  are  not  necessarily  unintelligible,  when 
presented  in  appropriate  forms,  and  when  the  mind  is  interested  in 
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its  own  movements.  The  obvious  pleasure  which  they  afforded  the 
writer,  is  a  sufficient  reason,  even  were  there  no  other  to  warrant 
this  belief,  that  instruction  conducted  in  this  form,  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  mind's  expansion,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  energy 
of  the  whole  being  —  for  where  mental  pursuits  are  prosecuted  with 
conscious  pleasure,  progress  is  a  necessary  result. 

As  specimens  of  original  exercises  of  children  have  been  presented 
in  preceding  numbers  of  the  Annals,  the  following  exercises  are  re- 
garded as  additional  illustrations  of  principles  applied  in  detail. 

14.  The  power  of  illustration,  depends  essentially  upon  an  active 
and  vivid  conception.  In  the  expression  of  moral  truth,  this  power  is 
particularly  important.  Talcs,  fables,  and  allegories,  embody  the 
fruits  of  conception  in  its  most  vivid  forms;  and  are  well  adapted  to 
call  forth  the  intuitive  operations  of  the  young  mind.  A  specimen  of 
each  follows. 

FIDELITY. 

"  There  was  once  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  very  affectionate.  She  had  a 
dog  which  she  liked  very  much.  His  name  was  Trusty.  After  a  while, 
however,  his  mistress  grew  tired  of  him,  but  he  still  loved  her.  Ashe 
was  one  day  walking  with  her,  they  came  to  a  town  where  a  wild  bull  was 
kept.  This  bull  had  got  loose,  and  threatened  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. He  came  running  towards  the  little  girl,  but  the  dog  kept  him  off, 
by  his  barking,  till  the  little  girl  reached  a  house.  He  then  followed  his 
mistress,  but  was  somewhat  hurt.  The  little  girl  was  sorry  that  he  had 
thus  suffered  from  his  fidelity  to  her,  and  had  him  well  taken  care  of.  She 
ever  afterwards  treated  him  kindly. 

SELT-I6!«0RANCE. 

^'  A  wolf,  running  one  day,  was  pursued  by  some  dogs.  To  get  out  of 
their  way,  he  ran  into  a  hedge  ;  so  the  dogs  did  not  find  him.  While  here, 
a  thorn  ran  into  his  eye  and  blinded  him.  Leaving  his  retreat  he  be^an 
to  find  fault  with  things,  saying  that  they  were  not  well-shaped,  and  tnat 
it  was  night  when  it  should  be  day.  But  a  fox,  observing  him  and  hearing 
him  say  this,  said  to  him,  "  The  fault  is  in  your  own  eyes,  and  not  in  things, 
for  you  are  blind."  —  Moral.  When  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tions, we  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the  perfections  of  others. 

THE  JODRNET  OF  LIFE. 

^*  Walking  one  evening  by  the  sea-shore,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance,  a 
cave ;  and,  being  tired,  I  entered  it  to  sit  down  andf  est  myself.  The  noise 
of  the  waters,  falling  around  me,  and  the  ocean  before  me,  soon  lulled  me 
to  sleep.  And  I  thought  f  saw,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  plain,  two  hills. 
On  each  was  a  temple.  I  observed  that  one  hill  was  easier  to  ascend  than 
the  other,  and  that  a  great  many  people  were  ascending  it.  The  other 
hill  was  less  difficult  of  ascent,  and  had  a  ?reat  many  people  on  it ;  even 
more  than  the  first.  When  these  people  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  appeared  to  be  happy ;  but  when  they  died,  their  minds  instead  of  go- 
ing upward,  passed  downward,  till  the  observei-s  could  see  them  no  lon- 
ger. But  those  ascending  the  first  hill  looked  very  happy,  even  while  they 
were  toiling  up  its  steeps,  and  if  one  died  on  the  way,  his  mind  was  carried 
beyond  the  visible  temple  to  one  that  was  invisible.  And  1  observed  that 
their  thoughts  were  fixed,  not  on  the  visible  temple,  buton  one  clearly 
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seen  by  the  miod.  When  they  reached  the  temple  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
they  were  happy  ;  and  happier  when  they  died,  aod  entered  the  one  seen 
in  the  mind. 

^  ^  While  observing  these  things,  I  thought  that  a  person  approached  me, 
and  I  asked  him  the  names  of  the  objects  which  I  beheld.  The  plain  which 
you  see,  said  he,  is  the  Plain  of  Birth,  The  difficult  hill  leads  to  the 
Temple  of  Truth  and  Wisdom^  and  the  temple  beyond  this  is  Perfection. 
The  other  hill  leads  to  Iktrihly  Happiness,  I  further  inquired  why  the 
people  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  before  they  ascended  ?  And  he 
said  it  was  to  consider  and  choose  which  they  should  ascend.  But  here  [ 
was  awakened  by  the  coldness  of  the  night  air,  and  arose  and  went  home.'* 

15.  The  circumstances  and  events  of  life,  as  connected  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  child,  may,  if  recorded,  shed  much  light  upon  his  pro- 
gress, and  lead  to  correct  self-inspection  and  self-estimation.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  diary  designed  to  subserve  purposes  and 
lead  to  results  of  this  nature. 

Journal  — 1833. 

> 

**  January  1.  Tuesday.  Read  some  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  Comic  Dramas, 
and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Two  Guardians.  I  think  she  may 
well  call  her  dramas  comic^  for  they  are  very  laughable,  and  are,  doubt- 
less, true  to  nature.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  now  I  should  spend  the 
time  this  season,  and  have  been  laying  my  plans.  I  have  made  a  select- 
ion for  my  Mental  Gems  from  Mrs  fiarbauld,  and  I  call  it  Faith  in  God.  It 
is  very  beautiful. 

**  Jan.  2.  Wednesday.  Read  some  from  Miss  Edge  worth's  Ormund.  I 
Vas  tnuch  interested  in  it.  I  have  oflen  tried  to  understand  this  story  and 
have  never  succeeded  before.  I  observed  that  I  have  oflen  tried,  to  un- 
derstand stories  and  have  not  succeeded,  but  upon  putting  them  away, 
and  waiting  a  few  weeks  before  I  read  them  again,  I  could  understand 
them,  and  am  interested  in  Xhem.  I  have  fixed  an  hour  for  the  study  of 
Geography  —  I  shall  study  it  in  the  aflernoon.  I  have  learned  one  lesson 
to-day  —  Pennsylvania.  My  thoughts  have  been  more  fixed  on  my  read- 
ing than  anything  else.  I  think  I  had  better  study  arithmetic  one  day, 
and  geography  the  next. 

"  Jan.  3.  Thursday.  Finished  the  reading  of  Ormund.  Have  done 
some  sums  in  Colburn's  arithmetic,  and  like  to  do  them  very  much  —  they 
make  mc  think.  I  read,  for  the  first  time  understandingly,  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  was  much  interested  in  it. 

Jan.  4.  Friday.  I  have  continued  my  geography.  Paraphrased  in  my 
book.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr  A .  It  is  the  first  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  since  my  return  from  the  city.  We  had  discontinued  our 
correspondence  for  some  time.  It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
me.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  his  letter ;  and  have  been,  also, 
trying  to  think  what  books  I  have  ever  read,  so  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
them.  I  have  thought  of  a  good  many  already,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
good  books.  I  have  read  some  in  Western  Heath,  but  did  not  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  read  some  from  Miss  Edge  worth's  Frank,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  it,  as  I  am  in  all  Miss  Edge  worth's  works  that  I  under- 
stand.   I  have  felt  unusually  happy  to-day. 

"Jan.  5.  Saturday.  Read  Rosanna  and  Murad  the  Unlucky,  and  was 
much  interested  in  them.  Arranged  my  thoughts  for  answering  Mr  A.'s 
letter. 

VOL.  III. NO.  V.  19* 
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'^  Jan.  7.  Monday.  Had  a  geography  lesson  to  learn,  and  as  it  was  not 
very  easy,  I  got  out  of  patience.  But  t  tried  very  hard,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. I  shall  not  get  out  of  patience  again.  I  have  read  some  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  understand  what  I  read. 

^  Jen.  8.  Tuesday.  Read  some  in  the  New  Testament  Answered  Mr 
A 's  letter.    Studied  my  lesson  in  geography. 

**  Jan.  U.  Wednesday.  Read  some  in  uie  New  Testament,  and  from 
Wordsworth's  Poems. 

'*  Jan.  10.  Thursday.  Read  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  Christ  taught 
more  hy  parahles  than  in  any  other  way,  and  I  think  it  one  of  the  host 
ways  for  teaching.  Studied  geography.  Think  it  more  useful  than  pleas- 
ant.   Learned  some  arithmetic  also. 

*'  Jan.  1 1.  Friday.  I  have  read  some  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  works,  and 
from  a  selection  of  stories  written  by  Pestalozzi  —  was  much  interested  in 
them.    Studied  arithmetic  in  Colbum. 

<*  Jan.  12.  Saturday.  I  have  read  some  from  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
and  like  it  much.  Read  also  in  Miss  Edge  worth's  Harry  and  Lucy, 
and  like  it,  because  by  trying  experiments,  they  make  things  sure. 

"  Jan.  14.  Monday.  Selected  a  piece  of  poetry  from  Gray,  calling  it 
Impartiality  of  Providence.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  intended  for  Mental 
Gems.    Read  some  in  Frank. 

*<Jan.  15.    Tuesday.    Answered  Mr  A 's  letter.     I  continue  to  be 

much  interested  in  our  correspondence,  and  should  be  very  sorry  if  Mr  A. 
should  think  of  discontinuing  it.  I  inserted  my  selection  in  Mental  Gems. 
Mr  A.  gave  me  some  important  advice  on  the  advantages  and  importance 
of  order. 

"Jan.  16.  Wednesday.  Studied  my  geography..  Selected  apiece  of 
poetry  for  Mental  Gems,  and  called  it  Tuition  of  Experience.  The  poetry 
agrees  with  the  name. 

"  Jan.  17.  Thursday.  Wrote  some  in  my  Lesson  Book,  and  like  to  write 
in  it  very  much. 

*^  Jan.  18.  Friday.  Read  some  in  Frank,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  should 
never  get  Ured  of  it.  The  oftener  I  read  an*  interesting  book,  the  more 
I  like  iL  I  can  oflen  find  in  Miss  Edge  worth's  writings,  something  agree- 
ing with  my  own  experience. 

*'  Jan.  19.  Saturday.  Read  most  of  the  day  in  Practical  Education,  and 
was  interested  in  all  parts  of  it  that  I  could  understand.  Read  also  in 
Practical  Reading  Lessons,  —a  most  interesting  book.  It  contains  anec- 
dotes illustrating  the  virtues." 

16.  The  beneficial  eflfects  resulting  from  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, are  too  obvious  to  require  comment  or  elucidation.  The  foi* 
lowing  letters  are  selected  from  a  correspondence  of  some  length,  be- 
tween the  little  girl  and  her  teacher. 


CORRESPOVnEKCE. 
LETTER   VIII. 


«  Mr  A : 

*'  The  uses  which  you  think  there  are  in  keeping  a  Diary,  are,  I  think, 
very  clear  to  any  one.  I  could  not  have  given  so  many  reasons  as  you 
have  done.  But  there  was  one  reason  which  [  thought  of  before  you  men- 
tioned it,  though  I  could  not  so  well  express  it.  1  Uiink  that  I  should  like 
to  keep  a  Diary,  and  will  if  you  think  best. 

^  Your  last  letter  was,  I  think,  better  than  the  others ;  but  still  I  like  the 
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blank  verse  in  your  second  letter  better  than  the  rhyme  in  the  last.    I  un- 
derstand it  better. 

*'  When  you  said  that  ^^  formal  instruction  may  impress,  but  it  is  the  ex* 
perience  of  circumstances  that  alone  educates,''  you  said  true,  I  think. 
Though  we  can  very  well  unders^nd  and  believe  what  is  told  us  by  oth^- 
ers,  we  can  be  more  certain  if  we  have  had  experience  abo^ul  it  Still 
mpst  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  by  faith  in  others,  and  not  from  real  ex- 
perience of  it  ourselves. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of— that  is,  ono  of  my 
reasons  for  keeping  a  Diary,  or  Journal.  You  have  often  said<hat  we  get 
conscience  by  observing  our  experience,  ^yriting  a  Diary  is  writing  our 
experience,  and  afler  we  have  written  it,  and  observed  the  causes  of  what 
happens  to  us,  that  teaches  how  to  act  again  to  make  things  operate  well 
upon  us. 

''  Do  you  not  think  that  letter-writing  teaches  us  to  express  our  thoughts 
with  ease  and  correctness  ?  I  think  so.  When  we  have  done  writing  our 
letters,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  —  of  what  use  will  they  be  ? 

"  Poetry  I  do  not  like  at  all,  unless  it  have  something  to  do  with  truth, 
which  it  generally  has,  I  believe.  The  reason  why  I  like  the  poetry  in 
your  last  letter  called  '  The  Three  Books,'  is  because  it  is  so  very  true. 
Will  you  make  me  a  book  for  a  Diary  ? 

"  if  our  scholar, 

"  October  16.  E.  W.  L." 

LETTER    XXIV. 

"Mr  A : 

"  In  your  last  letter  you  made  it  appear  very  plainly  that  choice  is  the  nd- 
blest  gift  of  man.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  choice  in  con- 
science. I  even  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  conscience  is  choice. 
When  we  do  not  use  choice  well,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  choice,  as 
of  our  passions  which  influence  it.  If  we  act  from  necessity,  and  not  from 
choice,  I  can  see  no  merit  in  us,  for  all  our  merit  comes  from  a  good  use  of 
choice.  Virtue  springs  from  it  —  it  is  the  beginning  of  virtue — having 
chosen  well  we  can  act  upon  our  choice. 

"  I  think  that  when  we  choose  our  masters  well,  we  choose  conscience, 
fidtb,  and  reason ;  and  it  is  when  our  passions  will  not  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  masters,  and  our  passions  rise  up  against  them,  that  we 
do  wrong.  You  may  well  say  that  our  safety  depends  upon  our  choice  of 
masters ;  and  I  think  that  our  happiness  does  too  ;  for  we  cannot  be  happy 
with  bad  masters,  and  let  our  good  parts  be  trampled  on  by  our  bad. 

"  Before  I  asked  anybody  whether  I  had  done  right  or  wrong,  I  should 
try  to  think  for  myself;  and  when  they  gave  me  their  opinion,  I  should  ask 
them  their  reasons,  and  consider  upon  them,  before  I  made  up  my  mind. 
Would  not  this  be  right  ? 

"  I  value  all  your  comparisons  as  much  as  your  plain  thoughts,  and  I  liked 
those  very  much  in  your  last  letter. 

"  As  1  have  been  talking,  or  rather  writing  about  conscience,  faith,  rea- 
son, and  choice,  I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  map  of  the  powers  and  fac- 
ulties of  our  nature,  that  I  may  better  understand  them. 

"Your  scholar, 

"  November  28.  E.  W.  L." 
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Art.  IV.  —  School  IJiscipline. 

A   PRACTICAL   LESSON. 

Extracted  by  permisnon  from  the  unpublished  ^  Description  of  ike  Mount 
Vernon  School,  in  18a2,  addressed  to  a  new  scholar.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
PrindpaL 

We  have  often  visited  the  Mount  Vernon  School,  and  always 
with  increasing  pleasure.  We  found  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  yet 
of  order  and  harmony,  reigning  there,  not  only  in  the  hours  of 
study,  but  in  the  unrestrained  moments  of  recess,  to  a  degree 
which  we  have  rarely  witnessed,  and  to  which  the  "  Description" 
does  no  more  than  justice.  We  have  for  some  time  been  anxious 
to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  Mr  Abbott's  method 
of  government,,  and  have  requested  his  permission  to  publish  the 
chapter  on  personal  duty,  in  the  familiar  style  in  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  pupil.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  will  interest  every 
teacher ;  and  although  the  author  very  justly  observes,  that  the 
plan  of  government  must  vary  with  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  we  believe  it  will  furnish  valuable  hints  to  alt  who 
have  the  charge  of  children.  We  regret  that  Mr  Abbott  must 
leave  his  interesting  charge,  but  we  trust  he  will  not  withdraw  his 
valuable  labors  from  a  cause  which  needs  them  so  much. 

PBU80NAL   DDTT. 

**  Your  first  anxiety  ad  you  come  into  the  school-room,  and  take  your 
seat  among  the  busy  multitude,  if  you  are  conscientiously  desirous  of 
doing  your  duty,  will  be  lest,  ignorant  as  you  are  of  the  whole  plan 
and  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  you  should  inadvertently 
do  what  will  be  considered  wrong.  I  wish  first,  then ,  to  put  you  at 
rest  on  this  score.  There  is  but  one  rule  of  this  school.  That  you 
can  easily  keep. 

"  You  will  observe  on  one  side  of  my  desk  a  clock  upon  the  wall, 
and  upon  the  other  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  is  probably  new  to  you. 
It  is  a  metallic  plate,  upon  which  are  marked,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
words  *'  Study  Hours."  This  is  upright,  but  it  is  so  attached  by  its 
lower  edge  to  its  support,  by  means  of  a  hinge,  that  it  can  fall  over 
from  above,  and  thus  be  in  a  horizontal  position ;  or  it  will  rest  in  an 
inclined  position, — half  down,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  drawn  up  and 
let  down  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pully.  When  it  passes  either  way, 
its  upper  part  touches  a  bell,  which  gives  all  in  the  room  notice  of  its 
motion. 

**  Now  when  this  "  Study  Card/^*  as  the  scholars  call  it,  is  up,  so 
that  the  words  "  Study  Hours"  are  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
school,  it  is  the  signal  for  silence  and  study.     There  is  then  to 

*  It  happens  to  be  called  '*  ^tudy  card"  because  a  sort  of  card  made  of  paste- 
board was  the  fint  form  of  the  apparatus.  A  metallic  plate  was  afterwards  sab- 
•tituted. 
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BE   NO   COMMUNICATION  AND  NO   LEAVING  OF   SEATS,   EXCEPT   AT  THE 

DIRECTION  OF  TEACHERS.  Wheii  it  is  half  dovm,  each  scholar  may 
leave  her  seat  and  whisper,  but  she  must  do  nothing  which  will  dis- 
turb others.  When  it  is  down,  all  the  duties  of  school  are  suspended, 
and  scholars  are  left  entirely  to  their  liberty. 

**  As  this  is  the  only  rule  of  the  school,  it  deserves  a  little  more  full 
explanation,  for  not  only  your  progress  in  study,  but  your  influence 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  consequently,  your  peace 
of  mind  and  happiness  while  you  are  a  member  of  it,  will  depend 
upon  the  strictness  with  which  you  observe  it. 

"  Whenever,  then,  the  study  card  goes  up,  and  you  hear  the  sound 
of  its  little  bell,  immediately  and  instantaneously  stop,  whatever  you 
are  saying.  If  you  are  away  from  your  seat,  go  directly  to  it,  and 
there  remain,  and  forget  in  your  own  silent  and  solitary  studies,  so 
far  as  you  can,  all  that  are  around  you.  You  will  remember  that  all 
communication  is  forbidden.  Whispering,  making  signs,  writing  upon 
paper  or  a  slate,  bowing  to  any  one,  —  and  in  fact  every  possible 
way  by  which  one  person  may  have  any  sort  of  mental  intercourse 
with  another,  is  wrong.  A  large  number  of  the  scholars  take  a  pride 
and  pleasure  in  carrying  this  rule  into  as  perfect  an  observance  as 
possible.  They  say,  that  as  this  is  the  only  rule  with  which  I  trouble 
them,  they  ought  certainly  to  observe  this  faithfully.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, put  it  upon  other  ground.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  and 
pleasanter  for  you  to  observe  it  most  rigidly,  if  it  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced  at  all. 

"  You  will  ask,  *'  Cannot  we  obtain  permission  of  you  or  of  the 
teachers  to  leave  our  seats  or  to  whisper,  if  it  is  necessary?"  The 
answer  is  ^*  No."  You  must  never  ask  permission  of  me  or  of  the 
teachers.  You  can  leave  your  seats  or  speak  at  the  direction  of  the 
teachers,  i.  e.  when  they  of  their  own  accord  ask  you  to  do  it,  but 
you  are  never  to  ask  their  permission.  If  you  should,  and  if  any 
teachers  should  give  you  permission,  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  I  have 
never  given  them  authority  to  grant  any  permissions  of  the  kind. 

*^  You  will  then  say,  are  we  never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  to 
leave  our  seats  in  study  hours  ?     Yes,  you  are.     There  are  two  ways. 

**  1.  At  the  direction  of  teachers.  Going  to  and  from  recitations,  is 
considered  as  at  the  direction  of  teachers.  So  if  a  person  is  request- 
ed by  a  teacher  to  transact  any  business,  or  is  elected  to  a  public  of- 
fice, or  appointed  upon  a  committee,  —  leaving  seats  or  speaking,  so 
far  as  is  really  necessary  for  the  accomplishing  such  a  purpose,  is 
considered  as  at  the  direction  of  teachers,  and  is  consequently  right. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  a  teacher  should  ask  you  individually,  or  give 
general  notice  to  the  members  of  a  class  to  come  to  her  seat  for  pri- 
vate instruction,  or  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  school  roo|n  for  her,  it 
would  be  right  to  do  it.  The  distinction,  you  observe,  is  this.  The 
teacher  may,  of  her  own  accord,  direct  any  leaving  of  seats  which  she 
may  think  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  school.  She 
must  not,  however,  at  the  request  of  an  individual,  for  the  sake  of  her 
mere  private  convenience,  give  her  permission  to  speak  or  to  leav« 
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her  seat,  tf,  for  example,  a  teacher  should  say  to  you  in  your  class, 
'  As  soon  as  you  have  performed  a  certain  work  you  may  bring  it  to 
me/  you  would  in  bringing  it,  be  acting  under  her  direction,  and 
would  consequently  do  right.  If,  however,  you  should  want  a  pen- 
cil, and  should  ask  her  to  give  you  leave  to  borrow  it,  even  if  she 
should  give  you  leave,  you  would  do  wrong  to  go,  for  you  would  not 
be  acting  at  her  direction,  but  simply  by  her  consent,  and  she  has 
no  authority  to  grant  consent. 

*^  2.  The  second  case  in  which  you  may  leave  your  seat,  is  when 
some  very  uncommon  occurrence  takes  place,  which  is  sufficient 
reason  for  suspending  all  rules.  If  your  neighbor  is  faint,  you  may 
speak  to  her,  and  if  necessary  lead  her  out.  If  your  mother  or  some 
other  friend  should  come  into  the  school  room,  you  can  go  and  sit 
with  her  upon  the  sofa,  and  talk  about  the  school.  And  so  in  many 
other  similar  cases.  Be  very  careful  not  to  abuse  this  privilege,  and 
make  slight  causes  the  grounds  of  your  exceptions.  It  ought  to  be  a 
very  clear  case.  If  a  young  lady  is  unwell  in  a  trifling  degree,  so  as 
to  need  no  assistance,  you  would  evidently  do  wrong  to  talk  to  her. 
The  rule  in  fact  is  very  similar  to  that  which  all  Well  bred  people  ob* 
serve  at  church.  They  never*  speak  or  leave  their  seats  unless  some 
really  important  cause,  such  as  sickness,  requires  them  to  break  over 
all  rules  and  go  out.  You  have  in  the  same  manner,  in  really  im- 
portant cases,  such  as  serious  sickness  in  your  own  dkse  or  in  that  of 
your  companions,  or  the  coming  in  of  a  stranger  —  or  something  else 
equally  extraordinary,  power  to  lay  aside  any  rule  and  to  act  as  the 
emergency  may  require.  In  using  this  discretion  however,  be  sure  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  ;  in  such  cases  never  ask  permission.  You  must 
act  on  your  own  responsibility. 

"  RetJLsons  for  this  rule.  When  the  school  was  first  established  there 
was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  whispering.  Each  scholar  was  allowed 
to  whisper  in  relation  to  her  studies.  They  were  often,  very  often, 
enjoined  to  be  conscientious  and  faithful,  but  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  the  experiment  failed.  It  was  almost  universally  the 
practice  to  whisper  more  or  less  about  subjects  entirely  foreign  to  the 
business  of  the  school.  This  they  all  repeatedly  acknowledged  ;  and 
the  scholars  almost  unanimously  admitted,  that  the  good  of  the  school 
required  the  prohibition  of  all  communication  during  certain  hours. 
I  gave  them  their  choice,  either  always  to  ask  permission  when  they 
wished  to  speak,  —  or  to  have  a  certain  time  allowed  for  the  purpose, 
during  which  free  inter-communication  might  be  allowed  to  all  the 
school;  —  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  out  of  this  time,  no 
permission  should  ever  be  asked  or  granted.  They  very  wisely  chose 
^the  latter  plan,  and  the  study  card  was  constructed  and  put  up  to 
mark  the  ^mes  of  free  communication,  and  of  silent  study.  The 
card  was  at  first  down  every  half  hour  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
scholars  afterwards  thinking  that  their  intellectual  habits  would  be 
improved  and  the  welfare  of  the  school  promoted,  by  their  having  a 
longer  time  for  uninterrupted  study,  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
influence  from  me,  proposed  that  the  card  should  be  down  only  once 
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an  hour.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  them,  by  vote.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  was  not  my  plan,  but  theirs,  and  that  I  am  at  any 
time  willing  to  have  the  study  card  down  once  in  half  an  hour,  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  scholars,  voting  by  ballot,  desire  it. 

You  will  find  that  this  system  of  having  a  distinct  time  for  whisper- 
ing, when  all  may  whisper  freely,  all  communication  being  entirely 
excluded  at  other  times,  will  at  first  give  you  some  trouble.  It  will 
be  hard  for  you,  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  learn  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully  to  comply.  Besides,  at  first  you  will  often  need 
some  little  information,  or  an  article,  which  you  might  obtain  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  which  you  cannot  innocently  ask  for  till  the  card  is  down, 
and  this  might  keep  you  waiting  an  hour.  You  will,  however,  after 
a  few  such  instances,  soon  learn  to  make  your  preparations  before 
hand,  and  if  you  are  a  girl  of  enlarged  views  and  elevated  feelings, 
you  will  goodhumoredly  acquiesce  in  suffering  a  little  inconvenience 
yourself,  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  preserve  those  distinct  and  well 
defined  lines,  by  which  all  boundaries  must  be  marked,  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment, if  order  and  system  are  to  be  preserved  at  all. 

**  Though  at  first  you  may  experience  a  little  inconvenience,  you  will 
soon  take  pleasure  in  the  scientific  strictness  of  the  plan.  It  will 
gratify  you  to  observe  the  profound  stillness  of  the  room  where  a  hun- 
dred are  studying.  You  will  take  pleasure  in  observing  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  silence  of  study  hours  to  the  joyful  sounds,  and 
the  animating  activity  of  recess,  when  the  study  card  goes  down  ;  and 
then  when  it  rises  again  at  the  close  of  the  recess,  you  will  be  grati- 
fied to  observe  how  suddenly  the  sounds  which  have  filled  the  air  and 
made  the  room  so  lively  a  scene,  are  hushed  into  silence  by  the  single 
and  almost  inaudible  touch  of  that  little  bell.  You  will  take  pleasure 
in  this,  for  young  and  old  always  take  pleasure  in  the  strict  and  rigid 
operation  of  system^  rather  than  in  laxity  and  disorder.  I  am  con- 
vinced also  that  the  scholars  do  like  the  operation  of  this  plan,  for  I 
do  not  have  to  make  any  efforts  to  sustain  it  With  the  exception 
that  occasionally,  usually  not  of^ener  than  once  in  several  months,  I 
allude  to  the  subject,  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  a  few  careless 
and  unfaithful  individuals,  1  have  little  to  iJay  or  to  do  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  study  card«  Most  of  the  scholars  obey  it  of  their  own 
accord,  implicitly  and  cordially.  And  I  believe  they  consider  this 
faithful  monitor,  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful,  but  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  friends  they  have.  We  should  not  only  regret  its  services, 
but  miss  its  company,  if  it  should  be  taken  away. 

"  This  regulation  then,  viz.,  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with 
one  another,  and  from  all  leaving  of  seats,  at  certain  times  which  are 
marked  by  the  position  of  the  study  card,  is  the  only  one  which  can 
properly  be  called  a  rule  of  the  school.  There  are  a  great  many  ar- 
rangements and  plans  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  but  no 
other  specific  rules  relating  to  their  conduct.  You  are,  of  eourse, 
while  in  the  school,  under  the  same  moral  obligations  which  rest  upon 
you  elsewhere.  You  must  be  kind  to  one  another,  —  respectful  to 
superiors,  —  and  quiet  and  orderly  in  your  deportment.     You  must 
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do  nothlDg  to  eiicifoach  upon  another's  rights,  —  or  to  interrupt  and 
disturb  your  companions  in  their  pursuits.  You  must  not  produce 
disorder,  or  be  wasteful  of  the  public  property,  or  do  anything  else 
which  you  might  know  is  in  itself  wrong.  But  you  are  to  avoid  these 
things,  not  because  there  are  any  rules  in  this  school  against  them, 
for  there  are  none ;  —  but  because  they  are  in  themselves  wrong ;  — 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  wrong.  The  universal  and 
unchangeable  principles  of  duty  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  make  rules  pointing  them  out,  but  expect  that  you  will,  through 
your  own  conscience  and  moral  principle,  discover  and  obey  them. 

"  Such  a  case  as  this  for  example  once  occurred.  A  number  of  little 
girls  began  to  amuse  themselves  in  recess  with  running  about  among 
the  desks,  in  pursuit  of  one  another,  and  they  told  me,  in  excuse  for 
it,  that  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  '  against  the  rule*' 

**  *  It  is  not  ag&inst  the  rule  ;'  said  I,  *  I  liave  never  made  any  rule  against  run- 
ning about  among  the  desks.* 

*  i'hen*  asked  they,  *  did  we  do  wrong  .^* 

*  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,'  I  inquired,  *  to  have  it  a  common 
amusement,  in  the  recess  for  the  girls  to  hunt  each  otlier  among  the  destcs?' 

*  No  sir,'  they  replied  simultaneously. 

*  Why  not?  There  are  some  reasons.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  you 
will  have  the  ingenuity  to  tisink  of  them.' 

<  We  may  start  the  desks  from  their  places,*  said  one. 
.  *Te8,'8aid  I,  *  they  are  fastened  down   very  slightly  so  that  I  may  easily 
adter  their  position.* 

*  We  might  upset  the  inkstands,*  said  another.  ' 

*  Sometimes'  added  a  third,  *  we  run  against  the  scholars  who  are  sitting  in 
their  seats.*  , 

*  It  seems  then  you  have  ingenuity  enough  to  discover  the  reasons.  Why  did 
not  these  reasons  prevent  your  doing  it?* 

*  We  did  not  think  of  them  before.' 

*  True  ;  that  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  Now  when  persons  are  so  eager 
to  promote  their  own  enjoyment,  as  to  forget  the  rights  and  the  comforts  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  selfishness.     Now  is  there  any  rule  in  this  school  against  selfishness  ?' 

'No  sir.* 

'  •  You  are  right.  There  is  not.  But  selfishness  is  wrong,  —  very  wrong,  in 
whatever  form  it  appears  —  here,  and  every^^here  else ;  and  that  whether  1  make 
any  rules  against  it  or  not.'  ** 

'^  You  will  see  from  this  anecdote  that  though  there  is  but  one  rule 
of  the  school,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  way 
of  doing  wrong  here.  That  would  be  very  absurd.  You  must  not  do 
anything  which  you  may  know  by  proper-  reflection  to  be  in  itself 
wrong.  This  however  is  a  universal  principle  of  duty,  not  a  rule  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  School.  If  I  should  attempt  to  make  rules  which 
would  specify  and  prohibit  every  possible  way  by  which  you  might 
do  wrong,  my  laws  would  be  innumerable.  And  even  then  I 
should  fail  of  securing  my  object,  unless  you  had  the  disposition  to 
do  your  duty.  No  legislation  can  enact  laws  as  fast  as  a  perverted 
ingenuity  can  find  means  to  evade  them. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  we  tran»> 
.  gross,  —  either  the  single  rule  of  the  school,  or  any  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  duty.     In  other  words  what  are  the  punishments  which  are 
resorted  to  in  the  Mount  Vernon  School  ?    The  answer  is  there  are 
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no  punishments.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  not,  in  case  all  other 
means  should  fail,  resort  to  the  most  decisive  measures  to  secure  obe- 
dience and  subordination.  Most  certainly,  I  should  do  so,  as  it  would 
plainly  be  my  duty  to  do  it.  If  you  should  at  any  time  be  so  unhappy 
as  to  violate  your  obligations  to  yourself,  to  your  companions  or  to 
me,  —  should  you  misimprove  your  time,  or  exhibit  an  unkind  or  a 
selfish  spirit,  or  be  disrespectful  or  insubordinate  to  your  teachers,  —  I 
should  go  frankly  and  openly,  but  kindly  to  you,  and  endeavor  to 
convince  you  of  your  fault,  I  should  very  probably  do  this  by  address- 
ing a  note  to  you,  as  I  suppose  this  would  be  less  unpleasant  to  you 
than  a  conversation.  In  such  a  case,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will  as 
frankly  and  openly  reply  ;  telling  me  whether  you  admit  your  fault 
and  are  determined  to  amend,  or  else  informing  me  of  the  contrary. 
I  shall  wish  you  to  be  sincere,  as  then  I  shall  know  what  course  to 
take  next.  But  as  to  the  consequences  which  may  result  to  you  if 
you  should  persist  in  what  is  wrong,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  know  them  before  hand.  They  who  wander  from  duty  al- 
ways plunge  themselves  into  troubles  they  do  not  anticipate ;  and  if 
you  do  what  at  the  time  you  are  doing  it,  you  know  wrong,  it  will  not 
be  unjust  that  you  should  suffer  the  consequences,  even  if  they  were 
not  before  hand  understood  and  expected.  This  will  be  the  case  with 
you  all  through  life,  and  it  will  be  the  case  here. 

**l  say  it  will  be  the  case  here ;  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  toould 
be  the  case  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  do  wrong  and  to  persist 
in  it.  Such  cases  however  never  occur.  At  least  they  occur  so  sel- 
dom, and  at  intervals  so  great,  that  every  thing  of  the  nature  of  pun- 
ishment, that  is,  the  depriving  a  pupil  of  any  enjoyment,  or  subjecting 
her  to  any  disgrace,  or  giving  her  pain  in  any  way  in  consequence  of 
her  faults,  except  the  simple  pain  of  awakening  conscience  in  her 
bosom  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  I  hope  that  you  will  always  be 
ready  to  confess  and  forsake  your  faults,  and  endeavor  while  you  re- 
main in  school  to  improve  in  character  and  attain  as  far  as  possible 
every  moral  excellence. 

"  I  ought  to  remark  before  dismissing  this  topic,  that  I  place  very 
great  confidence  in  the  scholars  in  regard  to  their  moral  conduct  and 
deportment,  and  they  fully  deserve  it.  I  have  no  care  and  no  trouble 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  government  of  the  school.  Neither 
myself  nor  any  one  else  is  employed  in  any  way  in  watching  the 
scholars,  or  keeping  any  sort  of  account  of  them.  I  should  not  at 
any  time  hesitate  to  call  all  the  teachers  into  an  adjoining  room,  leav- 
ing the  school  alone  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  should  be  confident,  that 
at  such  a  time  order  and  stillness  and  attention  to  study  would  pre- 
vail as  much  as  ever.  The  scholars  would  not  look  to  see  whether  I 
was  in  my  desk,  but  whether  the  study  card  was  up.  The  school  was 
left  in  this  way,  half  an  hour  every  day  during  a  quarter,  that  we 
might  have  a  teacher's  meeting,  and  the  school  went  on,  generally 
quite  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  when  the  teachers  were  present. 
One  or  two  instances  of  irregular  conduct  occurred.    I  do  not  now 
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recollect  precisely  what  they  were.  They  were,  however,  fully  ac- 
knowledged and  not  repeated,  and  I  believe  the  scholars  were  gen^ 
rally  more  scrupulous  and  faithful  then  than  at  other  times.  They 
would  not  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  This  plan  was 
continued  until  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  have  the  teacher's 
meeting  in  the  afternoons. 

"  When  any  thing  wrong  is  done  in  school,  I  generally  state  the 
case  and  request  the  individuals  who  have  done  it  to  let  me  know. 
They  do  it  sometimes  by  notes  and  someumes  in  conversation,  —  but 
they  always  do  it.  The  plan  always  succeeds.  The  scholars  all 
know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  coafessing  faults  to  me ; 
— but  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  roost  direct  and  certain  way  to 
secure  returning  peace  and  happiness. 

"  I  can  illustrate  this  by  describing  a  case  which  actually  occurred. 
Though  the  description  is  not  to  be  considered  so  much  an  accurate 
account  of  what  occurred  in  a  particular  case,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  general  spirit  and  manner  in  which  such  cases  are  disposed  of. 
I  accidentally  understood,  that  some  of  the  younger  scholars  were  in 
the  habit  during  recesses  and  after  school  of  ringing  the  door  bell  and 
then  running  away,  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  perplexity  of  their 
companions,  who  should  go  to  the  door  and  find  no  one  there.  I 
explained  in  a  few  words,  one  day^  to  the  school,  that  this  was  wrong. 

*  How  many/  I  then  aaked,  '  have  ever  been  put  to  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
door,  when  the  bell  haB  thus  been  rung  ?    They  may  rise.' 

A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  stood  up.  Those  who  had  done  the  mis- 
chief were  evidently  surprised  at  the  extent  oi  the  trouble  they  had  occasioned. 

'  Now,*  I  continued,  *  I  think  all  will  he  convinced  that  the  trouble  which 
this  practice  has  occasioned  to  the  iiily  or  sixty  young  ladies,  who  cannot  be  ex- 

Eected  to  find  amusement  in  suck  a  way,  is  far  greater  than  the  pleasure  it  can 
ave  given  to  the  few  who  are  joung  enough  to  have  enjoyed  it.    Therefore  it 
was  wrong.    Do  you  think  the  girls  who  rang  the  bell  might  have  known  this  by 
proper  renection  ?' 
<  Yes  sir,'  the  school  generally  answered. 

*  I  do  not  mean,'  said  I,  *  if  they  kad  set  themselves  formally  at  woikto  think 
about  the  subject ;  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reflection  as  ought  reasonably  to  be 
expected  of  little  girls,  in  the  hilarity  of  recess  and  of  play.' 

*  Yes  sir,'  was  still  the  reply,  but  fainter  than  before. 

*  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  might  ascertain  whether  you  were  old  enough 
to  know  that  this  was  wron;,  and  that  is  by  asking  those  who  have  refrained  from 
doing  this,  because  they  supposed  it  would  be  wrong,  to  rise  Then  if  some  of 
the  youngest  scholars  in  school  should  stand  up,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  would, 
it  would  prove  that  all  might  have  known  if  they  had  been  equally  conscientious. 
But  if  I  ask  those  to  rise  who  have  hot  rung  the  bell,  I  shall  make  it  known  to 
the  whole  school,  who  they  are  that  have  done  it,  and  I  wish  that  the  exposure 
of  faults  should  be  private,  unless  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  public.  I  will 
therefore  not  do  it.  I  have  myself  however,  no  doubt  that  all  might  have  knowQ 
that  it  was  wrong.' 

*  There  is,'  continued  1,  '  another  injury  which  most  grow  out  of  such  a 
practice.  This  I  should  not  have  expected  the  little  girls  could  think  of.  In 
fact  I  doubt  whether  any  in  school  will  tiiink  of  it  ?  Can  any  one  tell  what 
it  is.?' 

No  one  replied. 

*  1  should  suppose  that  it  would  lead  you  to  disregard  the  bell  when  it  rings  and 
tbat  consequently  a  gentleman  or  lady  might  sometimes  ring  in  vain ;  the  scholars 
near  the  door,  saying,  "  Oh  it  is  only  the  little  girls.' 

'  Yes  sir,'  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 
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'  I  found  from  farther  inquiry  that  this  had  been  the  case,  and  I  closed  by  sayinfj^^ 
<<  *  I  am  satisfied,  that  those  who  have  inadvertenUy  fallen  into  this  practice  are 
sorry  for  it,  and  that  if  I  should  leave  it  here,  no  more  eases  of  it  would  occur, 
and  this  is  all  1  wish.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  have  done  this,  will  feel  more 
effectually  relieved  from  the  pain  which  having  done  wrong  must  necessarily 
give  them,  if  they  individually  acknowledge  it  to  me.  I  wish  therefore  that  all. 
who  have  done  this  would  write  me  notes  stating  the  facts.  If  any  one  does  not 
doit,  she  will  punish  herself  severely,  for  she  will  feel  for  many  days  to  come, 
that  while  her  companions  were  willing  to  acknowledge  their  faults,  she  wished 
to  conceal  and  cover  hers.  Conscience  will  reproach  her  bitterly  for  her  insin- 
cerity and  whenever  she  hears  the  sound  of  the  door  bell  it  will  remind  her  not 
only  of  her  fault,  but  of  what  is  far  worse,  her  wUlingneas  to  appear  iwiocent 
token  she  uxu  redUy  guilty* " 

"  Before  the  close  of  school  I  had  eight  or  ten  notes  acknowledging 
the  fault,  describing  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  expressing 
promises  to  do  so  no  more.  « 

"  It  is  by  such  methods  as  this,  rather  than  by  threatening  and  pun- 
ishment that  £  manage  the  cases  of  discipline,  which  from  time  to 
time  occur,  but  even  such  as  this,  slight  as  it  is,  occur  very  seldom. 
Weeks  and  weeks  sometimes  elapse  without  one.  When  they  do  oc- 
cur they  arc  always  easily  settled  by  confession  and  reform.  Some- 
times 1  am  a&rked  to  forgive  the  offence.  But  I  never  forgive.  I 
have  no  power  to  forgive.  God  must  forgive  you  when  you  do  wrong, 
or  the  burden  must  remain.  My  duty  it  is  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent future  transgression,  and  to  lead  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
it,  to  God  for  pardon.  If  they  do  not  go  to  him,  though  they  may  sat- 
isfy me,  as  principal  of  a  school,  by  not  repeating  the  offence,  — they 
must  remain  unjorgiven,  I  can  forget  and  I  do  forget.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  last  case,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  in- 
dividual who  was  engaged  in  it.  The  evil  was  entirely  removed,  and 
had  it  not  afforded  me  a  convenient  illustration  here,  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  it  again,  —  still  it  may  not  yet  be  forgiven.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I  should  speak  so  seriously  of  God's  forgive- 
ness for  such  a  trifle  as  that.  Does  he  notice  a  child's  ringing  a  door- 
bell in  play  ?  He  notices  when  a  child  is  willing  to  yield  to  tempta- 
tion, —  to  do  what  she  knows  to  be  wrong,  —  and  to  act,  even  in  the- 
slightest  trifle,  —  from  a  selfish  disregard  for  the  convenience  of  oth« 
ers.  This  spirit  he  always  notices,  —  and  though  I  may  stop  any 
particular  form  of  its  exhibition,  it  is  for  Him  alone  to  forgive  it  and  to 
purify  the  heart  from  its  power.  But  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Religious  Instruction." 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Education  in  Te.nnessee. 

A  6TSTEM  of  common  schools,  not  unlike  that  of  Connecticut,  has  heen 
established  in  Tennessee,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  the  system  into  operation. 
Within  two  years  a  small  sum  has  been  appropriated  and  applied  to  the 
education  of  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 
This  sum  is  given  to  a  certain  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  procure  and 
pay  the  teacher.  Very  lately  the  Legislature  have  reduced  the  licenses  on 
dram  shops  from  $15  or  $20  to  $5,  Qie  avails  of  which  are  to  be  applied 
to  common  schools.  That  the  school  may  be  prolonged  to  meet  the  feel- 
ings of  the  neighborhood,  a  cheap  instructor  is  employed,  say  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month ;  the  instructor  furnishing  his  own  board. 
Female  teachers  are  seldom  employed  at  all.  The  teachers  ar^  generally 
those,  whose  learning  was  drawn  from  such  schools  as  they  purpose  to 
have,  termed  "  Old  Field  Schools."  The  following  graphic  description  of 
the  common  schools  and  school-houses  in  Tennessee,  is  from  a  source  on 
which  we  place  entire  reliance,  and  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  facts  of  the  whole  article.  We  refer  to  a  series  of  letters  from 
Tennessee,  published  in  the  ^  Connecticut  Observer." 

*'  Let  the  following  serve  as  a  fair,  impartial  picture  of  school-houses 
and  schools.  A  house  is  built  of  round  logs,  one  story  high,  fifteen  feet 
^long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  covered  with  fenlit  slabs.  The  chimney  is 
made  of  wood  and  mud,  and  placed  atone  end  of  the  house.  The  benches 
are  usually  without  backs,  and  there  are  no  desks,  wherein  to  put  books  or 
writing  implements.  A  space  between  the  logs  extends  round  the  house, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  through  which  light  and  air  may  unremittingly 
enter,  and  the  door  is  invariably  left  open  winter  and  summer.  The  floor 
is  composed  of  the  same  material  with  the  roof,  or  earth.  The  scholars  sit 
promiscuously  about  the  room,  with  little  reference  to  system ;  and  study 
as  loud  as  they  read,  and  leave  their  seats  at  pleasure.  ' 

"  Parents  rarely  send  their  children  under  six  years  old,  but  as  it  was  in 
New  England  fifteen  years  since,  they  send  those  of  twenty  years.  "  The 
governmetit  is  absolute,  and  when  a  scholar  has  offended,  the  rod  is  not 
spared.  No  school  is  held  on  Saturday.  A  whole  class  frequently  read 
and  spell  without  correction.  Words  are  often  ^pelt,  and  only  the  first 
syllable  pronounced.  While  a  class  is  reading,  the  teacher  mends  pens, 
answers  questions  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  and  disciplines  if  ne- 
cessary. Formality  and  monotony  in  reading  are  very  prevalent.  The 
article  a,  precedes  or  follows  nearly  every  other  word. 

"  An  illustration  will  best  convey  our  meaning,  and  the  truth.  The  sen- 
tence ;  '  Every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter,  should  be  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly, particularly  vowels,'  is  emphatically  read ;  *  Every  a-sy liable,  and-a 
even  a-every  a-letter  a-should  be  a-prunounced  a-distinctly,  particularly 
a-vowels.'  The  truth  is,  this  and  other  similar  habits  were  imbibed  early, 
and  the  unconscious  youth  is  suffered  to  continue  them  unmolested.  The 
arithmetic  book  is  held  in  the  same*  hand  with  the  slate,  and  watched 
closely ;  and  if  both  answers  nearly  agree,  the  sum  is  left,  and  another 
commenced  to  be  worked  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  scholars  afe  in- 
formed that  the  sum  is  right,  without  a  reason  why.  In  this  way  a  whole 
book  is  finished.    Nor  have  we  often  seen  a  class  formed  in  this  branch 
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While  one  is  engaged  in  Reduction,  another  is  in  Mnltiplication;  find 
another  still  has  just  begun  in  Addition  ;  and  all  perhaps  are  striving  for 
the  end  of  the  book.  But  we  have  never  seen,  in  the  common  schools  of 
New  England  as  good  writing,  as  is  generally  found  here.  We  account 
for  it  in  this  way :  in  our  common  schools,  grammar  and  geography  are 
seldom  taught." 

,  The  subject  of  education,  of  late,  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  politicians  of  this  State,  and  we  hope  they  will  ere  long  be  found 
the  strenuous  advocates  of  improvement  But  the  want  of  qualified  teach- 
ers will  long  be  felt  as  a  serious  obstacle.  Not  only  are  those  who  engage  in 
the  busiuess  of  teaching,  in  too  many  instances,  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  they  are  likewise,  in  still  great- 
er numbers,  deficient  in  the  patience,  assiduity,  system,  benevolence,  and 
impartiality  which  are  so  requisite  in  those  who  have  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  committed  to  them.  It  is  also  painful,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, to  revert  to  the  immorality  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Intemper- 
ance is  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  it  is  rarely  indulged  in  school. 
Yet  the  Christmas  holidays  are  still  occasionally  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
custom  of  barring  out  the  master,"  which  is  generally  a  drunken  revel,  in 
which  the  teacher  and  his  scholars  unite. 

Female  education  has  attracted  a  commendable  degree  of  attention  in 
Tennessee.  There  are  several  flourishing  female  seminaries  in  Nash- 
ville, in  which  are  taught  not  only  the  ornamental,  but  likewise  the  solid 
and  useful  branches  of  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Female 
Academy  at  Knoxville,  and  several  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  two  Manual  Labor  institutions  in  this  State.  One  is  at  Ma- 
ryville  under  the  care  of  Dr  Anderson.  It  contains,  say  forty  pupils,  who 
are  taken  from  the  field  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  They  receive 
their  education  at  very  little  expense  besides  the  avails  of  their  la- 
bors. The  services  of  the  President,  Dr  A.  have  hitherto  been  gratuitous, 
though  he  is  in  low  circumstances.  He  supports  himself  partly  by  preach- 
ing and  partly  by  a  farm.  The  labors  and  sacrifices  of  this  gentleman  in 
the  cause  of  doing  good  are  said  to  be  immense ;  and  compared  with  his 
means,  have  rarely,  if  ever  been  exceeded.  The  other  manual  labor  school 
is  in  Maury  county,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Ha'rdin  ;  and  is  but  recently  es- 
tablished. 

There  are  four  or  five  Colleges  in  the  State,  but  they  are  not  generally 
flourishing,  although  several  of  them  have  very  able  professors.  The 
University  of  Nashville,  under  President  Lindsley,  is  the  most  flourishing, 
and  is  managed  with  uncommon  ability.  But  that  foolish  prejudice,  so 
often  the  concomitant  of  ignorance,  prevails  in  Tennessee ;  —  we  mean 
the  idea  that  colleges  exclusively  favor  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  common  people. 

EnucATioir  in  Illinois. 

By  a  late  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  published  in  the  Illinois  Patriot, 
the  interest  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  **  school  lands'*  in  each  township, 
(except  what  is  wanted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  selling 
them,)  in  that  State,  is  to  be  divided  annually  by  the  School  Commis- 
sioner of  each  county,  among  the  teachers  of  such  towns,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  scholars,  residing  in  the  township  possessed  of  such  school 
fund,  and  the  number  of  days  they  have  attended  during  the  preceding  19 
months,  on  the  following  conditions ; 
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''(Sect  4.)  The  teacher  shall  make  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  all  schol- 
ars attending  his  school,  who  reside  within  the  township  to  which  the 
school  fund  belongs,  from  the  interest  of  which  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  part 
of  his  compensation ;  and  on  every  day  on  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  by 
him,  he  shall  sit  down  under  the  proper  date,  and  opposite  to  the  name  of 
each  scholar,  the  attendance  or  absence  of  such  scholar.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  his  school  shall  have 
come  to  a  close,  said  teacher  shall  add  together  the  number  of  days  which 
each  scholar,  residing  in  the  proper  township,  shall  have  attended  his 
school,  and  set  down  the  total  number  of  days,  opposite  the  name  of  such 
scholar;  he  shall  then  add  together  their  several  amounts,  and  set  down 
the  total  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  schedule  ;  and  this  total  number,  af- 
ter the  schedule  shall  have  been  examined,  and  if  necessary,  corrected  by 
the  school  commissioner,  shall  be  the  criterion  by  which  he  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  making  the  apportionment  aforesaid  ;  but  no  such  schedule  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
firom  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  or  from  five  of  the  employers 
of  said  teacher,  setting  forth  that  they  verily  believe  said  schedule  to  be 
correct ;  and  that  said  teacher  has,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, given  gratuitous  instruction  in  said  school  to  all  such  orphans  and 
children  of  indigent  parents,  residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  had  been  presented 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  trustees  of  said  school." 

The  whole  statute  from  which  these  facts  are  derived  is  interesting,  and 
along  with  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Institute,  will  we  trust  effect  much 
good  for  the  rising  generation  of  that  infant  but  enterprising  State. 

State  of  Education  in  Alabama. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Traveller  states  that  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation is  rapidly  advancing  in  Northern  Alabama,  and  believes  that  if  they 
**  could  only  have  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  with  suitable  literary 
qualifications  and  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  the  whole  West  would 
soon  be  supplied  wiUi  flourishing  schools." 

The  inhabitants  of  Huntsville,  in  particular,  are  represented  as  taking  a 
prominent  stand  in  favor  of  education.  They  have  established  a  very  re- 
spectable Academy  for  boys,  and  a  Female  Seminary  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  three  teachers  who  were  educated  by  Miss  Beech- 
er,  at  her  seminary  in  Hartford.  They  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution more  than  two  years ;  and  usually  have  from  80  to  100  young  la- 
dies under  their  instruction.  They  receive  each  a  salary  of  $500  a  year, 
and  their  board. 

P&EMiUM  Offered. 

The  trustees  of  the  Girard  College,  (Phila.)  offer  a  premium  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  best  plan  of  instruction  which  shall  accord  with  the  ob- 
vious intentions  of  the  benevolent  founder,  to  be  sent  to  them  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January,  1834. 

Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  lectures  before  the  Institute  in  1832  are  now  in  press.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Censors  and  publishers,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  as  many  of  them  as  our  pages  would  receive,  previous  to  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  publication,  and  have  endeavored  to  select  those  which  related 
most  to  methods  of  instruction.  The  whole  series  will  soon  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
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Massachusetts  Ltceum* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  was  held  in  the 
Representatives'  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  ult.  Hon.  A.  H,  Ev- 
erett, President  in  the  chair.  -  The  report  was  read  by  Mr  Josi^ih  Holbrook, 
Recording  Secretary.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
made  a  report  respecting  the  American  Lyceum  and  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing ;  and  statements  were  made  by  several  gentlemen  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  after  which  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  state  of  Lyceums  in  this  Commonwealth,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont, 

**  Voted,  That  the  generous  donation  from  the  Bowdoin  Hall  School  Lyce- 
um of  a  set  of  geological  specimens,  with  a  tract  to  explain  them,  to  every 
school  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  the  thanks 
of  this  institution. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  to  March  27. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  after  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted : 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook  of  Boston, 

*'  Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  interesting  report 
from  the  American  Lyceum,  by  the  Secretary,  and  approve  of  the  objects 
and  measures  of  that  institution." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge  of  Boston, 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  town 
and  county  Lyceums,  also  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Society  in  the  objects  and  measures  proposed  by  it,  es- 
pecially the  collection  of  Cabinets  or  Natural  Histort,  and  in  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  with  literary  institutions  and  individuals  in  all  sections 
of  the  country." 

On  motion  of  Mr  Greene  of  New  Bedford, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  introduction  of  Natural  History  into  common 
schools,  will  be  calculated  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  elevate  their 
character." 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hastings  of  Worcester,  f 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  Collection  of  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  in  all 
our  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country,  and  of  a  central  deposit  at 
New  York,  would  be  calculated  to  qpen  new  sources  of  industry  and  of 
wealth  to  our  nation." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr  Gannett  of  Boston, 

*^  Resolved,  That  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  deposited  in  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country,  would  famish  less  expensive  and  more 
valuable  amusements  to  young  people  than  those  which  often  occupy  their 
attention."  ^ 

After  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  the  Lyceum  proceeded  to  choose 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first 
of  May. 

The  officers  elected  are,'  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  President —  Rev.  W.  C. 
Woodbridge,  Cbrresponding  Secretary  —  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  Recording 
do. —  Mr  T.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer —  Messrs  William  Jackson,  T.  A.Green, 
S.  C.  Philips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  Abraham  R.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Jo- 
seph Brown  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  Curators.  —  The  Presidents,  of  county 
Lyceums  are,  as  such,  Vice  Presidents  of  this  institution. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates ; — The  President 
and  Secretaries,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Mr  Frederick  Emerson,  and  Mr 
Chester  Dewey. 

Convention  of  Teachers  at  Andoter. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  Education  assembled  at 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.  on  the  10th  of  April  last,  and^ 
continued  in  session  nine  days.  The  time  was  principally  employed  in 
lectures,  and  in  discussions,  and  in  occasional  visits  to  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary. Three  lectures  were  usually  given  in  a  day,  and  two  meetings  held 
for  discussion.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  records  of  the  Secretary, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  abstract  of  the  proceiedings.  We  re- 
£rret  that  we  have  no  more  room  for  details  \  but  we  understand  that  a 
full  report  is  to  be  published. 

Of  the  lectures,  eight  were  given  by  Mr  S.  R.  Hall,  Principal  of  the 
Teachers'  Seminary,  and  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  on  the  following 
subjects ;  Responsibility  of  Teachers,  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  Objects 
for  which  a  Teacher  should  labor.  Best  method  of  commencing  a  School, 
School  Discipline,  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Electricity.  The 
two  last  were  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Mr  Adams,  late  Principal  of  the  Latin  School  in  Andover  gave  three 
lectures.  On  the  Art  ot  Teaching.  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  three ;  two  of 
which  were  on  the  Use  of  School  Apparatus,  and  one  on  the  Wants  of  the 
West  Mr  Tenney,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  two  on  teaching  Arith- 
metic. Mr  Loomis,  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  two ;  on  the  Absurdi- 
ties of  the  English  Alphabet,  and  on  the  General  Management  of  Schools. 
Mr  Hibbert,  two  on  Geology.  Mr  Barton  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  also 
.  gave  one  lecture  on  Circuit  Schools,  and  the  best  manner  of  conducting 
Uiem;  Mr  Taylor,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  one  on  Natural  History; 
Mr  Foster,  one  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Schools  in  the  Southern 
States  ;  Mr  De  Witt,  on  Improving  the  Memory ;  Mr  Richmond,  on  the 
present  condition  of  Greece  in  regard  to  Education  ;  and  Mr  Smith,  on 
the  Carstairian  system  of  Penmanship. 

Many  important  topics  were  presented  and  discussed,  among  which 
were  the  following ;  Defects  of  Common  Schools  and  the  best  means  of 
remedying  them.  Importance  of  having  teachers  well  instructed  in  their 
professional  duties.  Importance  of  making  the  business  of  teaching  a  pro- 
fession. Usefulness  and  facility  of  establishing  Circuit  Schools.  Mutual 
co-operation  of  schools,  even  in  distant  States,  and  facilities  for  producing 
it.  Importance  of  cultivating  early  habits  of  systematic  benevolence 
among  the  children  of  common  schools.  Utility  of  town  and  county  con- 
ventions of  Teachers.  Importance  of  the  American  School  Agents'  Soci- 
ety, and  its  claims  upon  the  community.  Great  and  alarming  evils  result- 
ing fro^fi  the  present  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in  many  of  our  common 
schools.  Methods  of  securing  the  influence  of  females  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education.  Mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  spelling  and 
reading.  Character  and  comparative  merits  of  school  books.  Introduc- 
tion of  new  branches  into  schools,  among  which  morcr^  pkUoaopky  was  par- 
ticularly recommended.  Impropriety  of  attempting  to  teach  too  many 
things  at  one  time.  Unpardonable  neglect  of  ventilation  in  school-rooms. 
Best  methods  of  communicating  moral  instruction  in  schools.  On  the  last, 
subject  several  resolutions  were  paf^sed,  which  we  have  no  room  to  insert. 

Among  other  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  was  one,  recommending 
it  to  the  School  Agents'  Society  forthwith  to  employ  six  or  eight  agents 
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to  go  through  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  next,  and  coll  conventions  of  Teachers  and  other^  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  every  county. 

The  Convention  also  set  on  foot  a  plati  for  sapjporting,  during  the  term 
of  six  months,  an  agent  in  Greece ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  devote  his 
time  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  parents  to  the  importance  of  giving  their 
children  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  spirited  Greek  now  in  that  country,  who  might 
he  employed  for  Uiis  purpose  fbr  $100.  Several  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Convention,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  pupils,  promised  to  contri- 
bute from  (5  to  (10  each  for  the  purpose :  proposing^  to  have  a  weekly 
collection  among  their  pupils. 

As  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Con- 
vention at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lyceum  in  New  York,  on 
the  3d  of  the  present  month,  Mr  Loomis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention 
was  appointed. 

Manual  Labor  Schools. 

North  Carolina. — Manual  Labor  Schools  are  beginning  to  receive  at- 
tention in  this  state.  A  series  of  interesting  articles  on  this  subject  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  ^  People's  Press," of  Wilmington.  From  a  number 
of  the  same  paper,  of  March  27th,  we  also  derive  the  very  gratifying  intel- 
ligence which  follows : 

An  institution  is  about  to  be  established  at  a  place  called  Hay  Mount, 
near  Fayetteville,  to  be  called,  *'  The  Donaldson  Academy  and  Manual  La- 
bor School."  The  intention  is  to  connect  with  the  best  academical  instruc- 
tion and  a  good  moral  though  not  sectarian  influence,  (for  to  the  latter  they 
are  strongly  opposed)  three  hours  a  day  of  manual  labor.  The  trustees 
of  the  school,  in  a  publication  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
express  a  belief  that  any  young  man,  by  the  amount  of  labor  proposed,  if 
judiciously  applied,  can  nearly  support  himself  at  the  school ;  and  that  in 
this  way  the  means  of  a  thorough  education  will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  say  that 
there  are  many  young  men,  in  the  state,  who  would  be  glad  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  instruction  of  common  schools  ;  and  to  afford  them  fa- 
cilities for  doing  so,  is  one  prominent  object  of  the  institution. 

Many  applications  have  already  been  made  from  the  country,  for  the 
admission  of  pupils,  and  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  procure  a 
teacher,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  person  can  be  obtained.  Funds  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  are  supposed  necessary  to  establish  the  institution  on 
a  permanent  footing,  and  more  than  $10,000  have  already  been  subscribed. 

MicHioAN. — We  also  learn  from  the  Detroit  Courier  of  March  27,  that  the 
manual  labor  system  of  education  is  soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  flour- 
ishing territory  of  Michigan.  The  prominent  objects  which  it  is  expected 
to  secure,  are  the  health  and  morals  of  the  student ;  but  it  is  also  hoped 
that  after  a  few  years,  the  schools  and  colleges  into  which  it  is  introduced^ 
will  all  become  self-supporting  institutions. 

Ohio. — Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
to  aid  in  the  establishment,  at  that  place,  of  a  manual  labor  school,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  prepare  young  men  to  become  teachers 
of  common  schools.  The  plan  contemplates  the  ^expenditure  of  $20,000; 
one  half  of  which,  it  is  believed  will  be  raised  in  the  Eastern  States. — De- 
troU  Courier, 

Kentucky. — Cumberland  College  at  Princeton,  Ky.  containing  60  or  70 
students,  is  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  system. 
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Primary  Edttcation  in  Colombia,  South  America. 

The  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bogota  has  recently  published  a  de« 
cree,  for  the  improvement  of  primary  schools.  It  states  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  greater  part  of  the  province  has  been  supplied  with  primary 
schools,  it  being  necessary  that  ^  these  plantations  of  education  constantly 
operate  to  produce  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded ;"  and  that 
the  masters  perform  their  duty,  while  the  government  keeps  them  under 
their  special  supervision.  He  therefore  requires  the  political  chiefs  to  see 
that  a  return  of  the  state  of  the  schools  be  made  every  six  months,  to  be 
published. 

The  children  in  the  primary  schools  are  to  be  exercised  once  a  week, 
in  dancing,  swimming,  &c ;  and  to  receive  moral  instruction,  and  to  per- 
form religious  duties.  On  Sunday,  after  public  service,  the  schools  are  to 
be  opened  for  the  instruction  of  slaves,  servants  and  other  persons  too 
poor,  or  too  distant  from  them  to  obtain  instruction  otherwise, — An^  York 
Mvertiser, 

• 

MuNiFicEiTT  Donation. 

•  The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  has  just  received  a  donation  of 
130,000  from  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Boston,  on  condition  that  50,000 
more  be  raised  in  the  month  of  May. 


NOTICES. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  for  Schools  and  Families ;  designed  to  teach 
Children  to  Think  and  to  Reason  about  Common  Things,  and  to  Illus- 
trate, for  Parents  and  Teachers,  methods  of  instructing  and  interesting 
Children.  With  a  copious  Introduction,  explaining  fully  the  method  of 
using  the  book.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School. 
Boston ;    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    IMmo.  pp.  172. 

This  little  work  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
and  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  securing  and  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
young,  on  the  subjects  which  we  deem  it  important  they  should  study.  It  is 
emioently  calculated,'  in  the  hands  of  judicious  teaeherst  to  lead  to  one  of  the 
most  important  habits  of  life,  that  of  observatioo  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  but 
aptly  expressed,  **  going  through  the  world  with  our  eyes  open." 

It  consists  of  short  and  familiar  lessons,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  be- 
tween a  parent  or  teacher  and  his  pupils,  on  the  objects  around  them.  Only  a  part 
of  the  questions  are  answered  in  the  book ;  the  remainder  are  designed  to  lead 
the  pupil  —  and  the  teacher  too  —  to  inquiry. 

Rudiments  of  Geography  on  a  new  plan,  designed  to  assist  the  memory 
by  Comparison  and  Classification,  with  numerous  engravings  of  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Curiosities.  By  Wm.  C.  WoonBRines,  Author  of  a  system 
of  ^  Universal  Geography.*^  A  new  edition.  Enlarged,  corrected,  and 
improved.  With  Preparatory  Lessons,  a  series  of  Questions,  &c.  Hart- 
ford :   Oliver  D.  Cooke  &  Co.    November,  1832. 

School  Atlas  on  a  new  plan,  by  W.  C.  WooDBRiDes. 

The  plan  of  this  work  was  formed  twenty  years  since,  as  the  result  of  expe- 
rience in  instruction,  and  was  published  in  1S21.    It  was  the  first  geography  pub- 
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Uflhed  containing  a  tyatem  of  classification,  or  engrayingB  to  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  country,  as  a  part  ofXhe  coturse  of  inatruetion,  instead  of  mere  or- 
naments. We  have  been  gratified  to  find,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
school-geographies  published  since  that  period,  soTeral  of  which  have,  in  our 
view,  made  unjustifiable  use  of  its  plan  —  that  it  retains  its  value  in  the  view  of 
those  who  have  used  it  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  the  author. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  it  has  received  any  important  alteration.  Changes 
had  become  indispensable,  and  by  a  trifling  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tvpe, 
important  additions  have  been  made,  without  any  derangement  of  pages  which 
can  be  inconvenient.  1.  Some  addiHoru  have  been  made  to  almost  every  im^ 
portant  eauntrVf  and  especially  to  each  of  the  United  States,  2.  The  extent, 
poptdatwn,  tLua  poptUation  to  a  square  mile  of  every  state  and  country  (so  far  as 
known)  are  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  description.  8.  A  number  of  valuable 
engraoingg  of  scenery  and  public  objects,  especially  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  added.  4.  Several  new  articles  are  added.  5.  Questions  on  the  text  are 
inserted,  embracing  all  the  most  important  particulars,  and  placeci  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  6.  The  references  to 
general  headst  which  show  the  pupil  where  to  look  for  information,  are  mote  nu- 
merous than  before.  7.  Cross  questions  on  the  maps  are  added  to  those  of  each 
Grand  Division,  in  order  to  call  the  pupil  to  review  his  lesson  in  another  form. 

In  these  ways  the  work  is  made  to  contain  about  three-fourths  more,  than  the 
first  editions,  and  more  than  one  hundred  engravings  and  smcUl  maps,  are  added 
to  the  Geography. 

The  maps  of  the  Atlas  have  been  redrawn  on  a  new  projection,  exhibiting  the 
countries  in  their  connection,  and  on  a  comparative  scale.  They  are  engraved  on 
steel  in  order  to  secure  their  permanent  correctness.  Three  new  charts,  of  Ani- 
mals, of  Comparative  Magnitudes,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  added  to 
the  Atlas,  together  with  questions  and  illustrations  of  the  Charts  ;  and  the  Atlas 
alone,  now  presents  a  system  of  Geography,  almost  complete.  The  number  of  en- 
gravings in  the  book  has  also  been  increased ;  and  maps  of  the  environs  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  have  been  added. 

The  author  has  always  presumed,  that  some  smaller  work  would  be  used  as  in- 
troductory to  the  study,  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  teachers,  he 
has  now  inserted  a  set  of  Preparatory  Lessons,  substantially  on  a  plan  formed 
several  years  since,  designed  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  the  moet  simple  and  easy  steps, 
to  the  use  of  maps  and  geographical  terms,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  aJvU 
understanding  of  what  he  stuaies^to  some  conception  of  the  appearance  of  capes, 
cities,  &.C.,  and  also  to  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  imaginary  voyages,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  look  upon  the  map  as  it  reallv  is  —  as  an  imperfect  outline  of  great  ob- 
jects and  great  distances  ;  and  that  he  will  not  deceive  himself  by  remembering 
mere  lines  and'dots,  instead  of  gaining  ideas  of  the  countries  they  represent,  and 
thus  learning  the  science  of  Maps,  instead  of  Geography, 

History  of  the  United  States,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Historical 
Account  of  our  (English)  Ancestors,  from  the  dispersion  of  Babel  to  their 
emigration  to  America ;  and  of  the  Conquest  of  South  America  br  the 
Spaniards.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  New-Havea :  Durrie  &  reck, 
18^    18mo.  pp.  BU. 

Few  men  are  so  well  qualified  by  researches  into  our  early  history,  and  by 
personal  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  events  of  the  last  century,  to  write  a 
work  of  this  kind.  The  introduction  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States ;  but  it  contains  important  and  interesting  information,  which  the 
pupil  will  rarely  meet  with  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who 
wish  to  commence  with  more  recent  history.  The  narrative  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  is  obviously  that  of  one  who  has  more  than  a  mere  compiler's 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  Revolutionary  history  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
coming  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  The  account  of  the  climate  and  productions 
of  the  country,  is  accurate  and  valuable.  We  do  not  think  the  plan  and  style  so 
well  adapted  to  schools  as  that  of  some  works  already  published ;  but  it  will  bo 
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the  raoit  agreeable  to  many  teachers ;  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  woik 
throaghout,  will  give  it  ereat  value  with  those  who  regard  the  moral  influence 
of  a  school  book  most  highly.  We  think  it  decidedly  preferable  to  some  other 
works,  which  are  calculate  to  form  premature,  party  politicians,  by  their  narra- 
tives of  the  most  recent  history ;  but  we  hope  that  at  least  a  chronological  table 
of  events,  up  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  may  be  added  to  future  editions.  Manv 
of  the  engravings  are  novel ',  and  tlie  whole  book  is  calculated  to  interest  as  well 
as  to  instruct. 

t'eter  Parley's  Tales  about  Ancient  Rome,  with  some  Account  of  Mod- 
ern Italy.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  Sl  Co.  1833.    Square  16mo.  pp.  208. 

The  interest  of  Peter  Parley's  works  is  well  maintained  in  this.  In  style, 
it  is  not  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  the  general  character  is  the  same.  The  descrip- 
tions are  often  highly  graphic,  but  many  of  the  engravings  are  wretchedly  exe- 
cuted. We  cannot  excuse  this  defect  in  an  author  and  publisher  who  has  gained 
so  much  of  his  reputation,  and  done  so  much  good^  by  improving  the  public  taste 
in  this  respect.  We  presume  it  is  owing  to  the  process  of  stereotyping,  which 
furnifihes,  without  great  care,  very  imperfect  copies  of  the  best  engravings. 

Botany  for  Beginners :  An  Introduction  to  Mrs  Lincoln's  <'  Familiar 
Lectures  on  Botany."  For  the  Use  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  Younger 
Pupils  of  Higher  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Mrs  Almira  H.  L.  Phelpe, 

(formerly  Mrs  Lincoln,)  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.     Hart- 
brd:  published  by  F.J.  Huntington,  1833.  pp.  250. 

This  work  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  Mrs  Lincoln's  **  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Botany,"  to  which  it  would  serve  as  a  valuable  introduction.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion,  that  the  plan  here  adopted,  of  beginning  with  the  scientific 
arrangement,  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  more  simple  forms  and  por- 
tions of  a  plant  are  first  described ;  but  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  larger 
work,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  plan  is  approved  by  many;  and  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  we  are  no  optimists.  Omitting  many  of  the  more  difficult  and  less 
practical  portions  of  the  larger  work,  Mrs  L.  has  retained  the  useful  descriptions 
of  the  genera  and  species  of  such  plants  as  can  easily  be  found,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  scientific  terms.  The  cuts  are  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  are  placed  on  the 
same  page  with  the  descriptions  they  illustrate.  The  execution  of  the  work  is 
good. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which  the  leading 
arguments  of  the  best  authors  are  arranged,  developed,  and  connectea 
with  each  other.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev. 
J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.    Boston :   Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    1832. 

This  work  is  well  timed,  and  so  far  as  a  general  examination  allows  us  to  judge, 
contains  a  valuable  selection  of  arguments  on  a  topic  too  much  neglected  in  edu- 
cation. We  think  however,  it  supposes  such  an  extent  of  reading,  and  so  much 
familiarity  with  great  authors,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  most  schools.  A  good 
school  book  on  this  subject  is  still  much  needed. 

Our  first  impression  was,  and  we  believe  that  of  every  reader  will  be,  that  this 
work  was  the  production  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  in  the  title.  To  our 
surprise,  however,  we  found  on  reading  the  preface,  that  it  is  an  English  work 
(by  what  author  it  is  not  stated)  simply  edited  in  this  country.  We  certainly 
consider  it  the  duty  of  Americans  to  adapt  foreign  works  to  American  schools, 
when  this  is  necessary.  But  we  can  find  no  apology  for  affixing  the  name  of 
an  editor,  in  a  manner  thus  calculated  to  mislead  at  home, and  dishonor  us  abroad ; 
especially  when  it  is  repeated,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
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Art.  I.  —  Manual  Labob. 

FirH  w^niMtf  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promotinj^  Manual  Labor  in  LU" 
trary  hutUuHonSf  indudvng  the  Report  of  their  Qmeral  ^genty  Theodora 
D.  Weld.  January  281^  183a  New  York.  S.  W.  Benedict  &  Co. 
8to.    pp.  120. 

We  belong  to  that  class  of  persons,  who  possess,  like  their  fel- 
low meni  a  material  and  an  immaterial  part,  mutually  and  inti- 
mately dependent  on  each  other,  and  yet  so  unfortunately  trained, 
that  each  is  incessantly  suffering  by  the  neglect  of  the  other,  and 
each  in  its  turn,  retards  the  progress  and  impairs  the  comforts  of 
its  companion.  In  preparing  this  class  for  the  duties  of  life,  the 
great  object  would  seem  to  be  to  procure  them  exemption  from  that 
universal  sentence,  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 
But  in  seeking  to  escape  it,  they  meet  with  a  just  punishment ;  for 
the  bread  thus  eaten  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature  is  but  the 
food  of  disease,  or  the  clog  to  that  favored  portion  of  man  which 
struggles,  not  for  just  preeminence  only,  but  for  an  independence 
not  granted  to  it  on  earth.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  bom 
with  a  perfect  frame,  was  designed  to  live  without  bodily  labor. 
If  it  were  so,  why  were  not  his  limbs  originally  formed  of  some 
material  more  delicate  than  bones,  and  muscles,  and  tendons,  whose 
strength  is  sufficient,  when  they  are  not  neglected  or  abused,  to 
tear  asunder  wood,  and  even  iron  ?  Why  such  a  costly  and  won- 
derful apparatus,  of  so  much  strength,  to  move  in  every  direction, 
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if  it  were  only  to  move  itself^  to  open  a  book^  or  to  hoM  a  pen  ! 
We  might  as  well  imagine  that  the  levers  and  cogs  of  a  steam  en- 
gine were  only  designed  to  turn  its  own  wheels,  or  to  lash  into  a 
foam  the  waters  which  surround  the  ship,  in  which  it  is  placed. 
And  yet  the  education  of  a  large  part  of  our  population  is  conduct- 
ed as  if  it  were  so. 

For  ourselves^  we  are-  ashamed y  that  of  all  this  wonderful  appar- 
atus of  our  bodies,  there  is  only  one  portion  whieh  we  have 
strength  and  skill  to  use,  in  any  such  manner  as  to  earn  our  daily 
bread ;  and  this  is  the  most  delicate  and  frail  portion,  even  if  it  be 
the  noblest,  whieh  is  thus  confpelled  to  do  doable  duty.  In  return 
it  makes  double  drafts  upon  the  strength  bf  other  portions  of  the 
system,  which  it  only  employs  as  a  slave  to  wait  its  bidding,  and 
its  leisure,  before  they  are  alUwed  tastir  ;.  wliich  it  daily  enfeebles 
with  sloth  and  indulgence,  and  thus  destroys  their  propensity^  and 
their  power  even  to  wait  upon  it.  We  gaze  with  admiration  and 
almost  with  envy  upon  the  hale  countenance,  and  the  strong  frame, 
and  the  vigorous  labors,  and  beautiful  and  useful  productions  of  those 
in  whom  the  material  man  has  received  something  like  the  proper 
attention ;  and  we  witness  with  astonishment  the  pleasure  they  de- 
rive from  every  sense,  and  every  organ^  the  freedom  with  which 
they  do  and  enjoy  s^FT  that  they  desire,  and  the  sweet  repose  that 
waits  at  their  call,  when  they  are  temperate  in  all  things*  We  Ibel 
our  inferiority.  We  lament  that  labor,  —  daily,  vigorous  labor,. did 
not  form  a  part  of  our  education  at  every  stage  of  its.  progress  ^ 
and  we  long  to  see  the  rising  generation  exempted  from  this  pain- 
ful inferiority,  and  its  more  pamfut  copsequences. 

Few  publications  Irnve  given  us  so  much  pleasure  in  this  view^ 
as  the  Report  of  Mr  Weld,  to  the  Manual  Labor  Society  of  New 
York.  We  regard  it  as  ranking  with  the  most  important  works  of 
this  age  of  active  benevolence,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  have 
a  wider  circulation  than  we  can  give  to  its  statements.  It  contains 
materials  for  a  fashionable  quarto,  which  would  vie  with  almost  any 
that  we  know,  in  extent,  and  variety,  and  importance  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  every  individual  in ,  it  who  does  not  labor.  A  review 
would  but  allow  us  space  to  give  a  table  of  its  contents,  but  we 
cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  an  extract  which 
contains  the  principles  on  whic4i  the  whole  is  based. 

'  God  has  revealed  his  wilt  to  man  upon  the  subject  of  education^ 
and  has  furnished  every  human  being  with  a  copy  of  the  revelation. 
It  is  written  in  the  language  of  nature,  and  can  be  understood  without 
a  cotnmentary.  This  revelation  consists  in  the  universal  conscious- 
ness of  those  influences  which  body  and  mind  exert  upon  each  other  — 
influences  innumerable,  incessant,  and  all  controlling ;  the  body  con- 
tinually modifying  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  ever  varying 
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the  cooditioii  of  the  body.  These  two  make  up  the  compound  which 
we  call  man ;  not  the  body  aione,  not  the  mind  alone,  but  both  con- 
joined in  one  by  mutual  laws.  These  "mutual  laws  farm  the  only  ra^ 
tional  basis  for  a  system  cf  education,  A  system  based  upon  any 
thing  else  is  wrong  in  its  first  principles  ;  its  combinations  are  incon- 
gruities, its  tendencies  are  perversions,  and  its  results,  ruin.  True, 
the  body  has  no  value  intrinsically,  but  its  connection  with  the  mpd 
gives  it  infinite  worth.  Every  man  who  has  marked  the  reciprocal 
action  of  body  and  mind  surely  need  not  be  told  that  mental  and 
physicar  training  should  go  together. 

Even  the  slightest  change  in  the  c^pdition  of  the  body  often  prodn- 
oes  an  effect  upon  the  mind  so  sudden  and  universaJ,  as  to  seem  mi- 
raculous. The  body  is  the  mind's  palace ;  but  darken  its  windows, 
and  it  is  a  prison.  It  is  th^  mind's  instrument ;  sharpened,  it  cuts 
keenly  ;  .blunted,  it  can  only  bruise  and  disfigure.  It  is  the  mind's 
reflector  ;  if  bright,  it  flashes  day  ;  if  dull,  it  diffuses  twilight.  It  is 
the  mind's  servant ;  if  robust,  it  moves  with  swift  pace  upon  its  er- 
rands ;  if  a  cripple,  it  hobbles  on  crutches.  We  attach  infinite  value 
to  the  mind,  and  justly ;  but  in  this  world  it  is  good  for  nothing  with- 
out the  body.  Can  a  man  think  without  the  brain  'f  Can  he  feel 
without  nerves?  Can  he  move  without  muscles  ?  If  not,  let  him  look 
well  to  the  condition  of  his  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles.  The  ancients 
were  right  in  the  supposition  that  an  unsound  body  is  incompatible 
with  a  sound  mind. 

Climate,  by  its  influence  upon  the  body,  produces  endless  diversi- 
ties of  mind.  ~  Compare  the  timid,  indolent,  vivacious  and  irritable 
inhabitant  of  the  line,  with  the  phlegmatic  and  stupid  Greenlander. 
Every  man  knows  how  the  state  of  his  mind  is  modified  by  different 
periods  of  the  day,  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the  seasons.*  He  who 
attempts  mental  effort  during  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  cease  to  wonder 
that  Plato  located  the  soul  in  the  stomach.  A  few  drops  of  water 
upon  the  face,  or  a  feather  burnt  under  the  nostril  of  one  in  a  swoon, 
awakens  the  mind  from  its  deep  sleep  of  unconsciousness.  A  slight 
impression  made  upon  a  nerve  often  breaks  the  chain  of  tl^ought^ 
and  the  mind  tosses  in  tumult.  Let  a  peculiar  vibration  quiver  upon 
the  nerve  of  hearing,  and  a  tide  of  wild  emotion  rashes  over  the  soul. 

*'  By  turns  they  feel  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined." 

Strike  up  the  Marseilles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  you  lash  the 
populace  into  fury.  Sing  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  to  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
and  they  gush  into  tears.  The  man  who  can  think  with  a  gnat  in 
his  eye,  or  reason  while  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  twinging,  or  when 
his  stomach  is  nauseated,  or  when  his  lungs  are  oppressed  and  labor- 
ing ;  he  who  can  give  wing  to  his  imagination  when  shivering  with 
cold,  or  fainting  with  heat,  or  worn  down  with  toil,  can  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.     In  different  periods  of  life, 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  suicides  which  take  place  in  Lon- 
don Bad  PaKs  are  committed  during  the  rainy  season. 
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the  mind  waxes  and.  wanes  with  the  body ;  in  youth,  cheerful,  foil  of 
daring,  quick  to  see,  and  keen  to  feel ;  in  old  age,  desponding,  timid, 
perception  dim,  and  emotion  languid.  When  the  blood  circulates 
with  unusual  energy,  the  coward  rises  into  a  h6ro ;  when  it  creeps 
feebly,  the  hero  sinks  into  a  coward. 

The  effects  produced  by  different  states  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
are  equally  sudden  and  powerful.  Plato  used  to  say,  that '  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul.'  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  mind  visible.  Bad  news  weakens  the  action  of  the 
heait,  oppresses  the  lungs,  destroys  appetite,  stops  digestion,  and 
partially  suspends  all  the  functions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of 
shame  flushes  the  face  ;  fear  blanches  it ;  joy  illuminates  it,  and  an 
instant  thrill  electrifies  a  million  nerves.  Surprise  spurs  the  pulse 
into  a  gallop.  Delirium  infuses  giant  energy.  Volition  commands, 
and  hundreds  of  muscles  spring  to  execute.  Powerful  emotion  often 
kills  the  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagoras,  and  Sophocles,  died  of 
joy  at  the  Elean  games.  The  news  of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  V. 
One  of  the  popes  died  of  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  on  seeing  his 
pet  monkey  robed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the  chair  of  state. 
Muley  Moluck  was  carried  upon  the  field  of  battle  in  the  last  stages 
of  an  incurable  disease.  Upon  seeing  his  army  give  way,  he  leaped 
from  the  litter,  rallied  his  panic  stricken  troops,  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  battle,  shouted  victory,  and  died.  The  door-keeper  of  Congress 
expired  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Eminent  public 
speakers  have  often  died,  either  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst 
of  eloquence,  or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  produced  it  had  sudden- 
ly subsided.  The  late  Mr  Pinckney  of  Baltimore,  Mr  Emmet  of  New 
York,  and  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster  of  New  Hampshire,  are  recent 
instances.  Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died  a  few  months  since, 
when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prize  for  which  he  had  competed  was 
adjudged  to  another.  l*he  recent  case  of  Hills  in  New-York  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all.  He  ^as  apprehended  for  theft,  taken  before 
the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health,  mental  agony  forced  the 
blood  from  his  nostrils.     He  was  carried  out,  and  died. 

The  experience  of  every  day  demonstrates  that  the  body  and  mind 
are  endowed  with  such  mutual  susceptibilities,  that  each  is  alive  to 
the  slightest  influence  of  the  other.  What  is  the  common  sense 
inference  from  this  fact  ?  Manifestly  this  :  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  should  he  educated  together.  The  states  of  the  body  are  infi- 
nitely various.  All  these  different  states  differently  affect  the  mind. 
They  are  causes,  and  their  effects  have  all  the  variety  which  mark 
the  causes  that  produce  them.  If  then  different  conditions  of  the 
body  differently  affect  the  mind,  some  electrifying,  and  others  para^ 
lyzing  its  energies,  what  duty  can  be  plainer  than  to  preserve  the  body 
in  that  condition  tohich  will  most  favorably  affect  the  mind.  If  the 
Maker  of  both  was  infinitely  wise,  then  the  highest  pertnanent  perfec- 
tion of  the  mind  can  be  found  only  in  connection  with  the  most  health- 
ful state  of  the  body.  Has  infinite  wisdom  established  laws  by  which 
the  best  condition  of  the  mind  is  permanently  connected  with  any  other 
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than  the  best  condition  of  the  body  ?  When  all  the  bodily  functions 
are  perfectly  performed,  the  mind  must  be  in  a  bettej  state  than  when 
Uiese  functions  are  imperfectly  performed.  And  now  I  ask,  is  not 
that  system  of  education  fundamentally  defective,  which  makes  no 
provision  for  putting  the  body  in  its  best  condition,  and  for  keeping  it 
in  that  condition  ?  —  a  system  which  expends  its, energies  upon  the 
mind  alone,  and  surrenders  the  body  either  to  the  irregular  prompts 
ings  of  perverted  instinct,  or  to  the  hap-hazard  impulses  of  chance 
or  necessity  ?  —  a  system  which  aims  solely  at  the  development  of 
mind,  and  yet  overlooks  those  very  principles  which  are  indispensable 
to  produce  that  development,  a^d  transgresses  those  very  laws  which 
constitute  the  only  groundwork  of  rational  education  ? 

Such  a  system  sunders  what  God  has  joined  together,  and  im- 
peaches the  wisdom  which  pronounced  that  union  good.  It  destroys 
the  symmetry  of  human  proportion,  and  makes  man  a  monster.  It 
reverses  the  order  of  the  constitution  ;  commits  outrage  upon  its  prin- 
ciples ;  breaks  up  its  reciprocities  ;  makes  war  alike'  upon  physical 
health  and  intellectual  energy,  dividing  man  against  himself;  arming 
body  and  mind  in  mutual  hostility,  and  prolonging  the  conflict  until 
each  falls  a  prey  to  the  other,  and  both  surrender  to  ruin. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  ;  the  best  condition  of  the  mental  powers 
cannot  be  found  permanently  connected  with  any  other  than  the  best 
condition  of  the  bodily  powers,  and  this  both  as  a  matter  of  philoso- 
phy and  fact  If  this  be  true,  the  system  of  education  which  is  gene- 
rally pursueil  in  the  United  States  is  unphilosophical  in  its  elementary 
principles;  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  practically  mocks  his 
necessities,  and  is  intrinsically  absurd.  The  high  excellences  of 
the  present  system  in  other  respects  are  fully  appreciated.  Modern 
education  has  indeed  achieved  wonders.  It  has  substituted  things  for 
names,  experiment  fof  hypothesis^  first  principles  for  arbitrary  rules. 
It  has  simplified  processes ;  stripped  knowledge  of  its  abstraction,  and 
thrown  it  mto  visibility  ;  made  practical  results  rather  than  mystery 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  attainment,  and  facts, 
rather  than  conjecture,  its  circulating  medium. 

All  this  is  cheerfully  admitted.  But  what  has  been  done  mean- 
while for  the  body  ?  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  daily 
wants  of  its  muscles  and  nerves  ?  What  aids  have  been  furnished  to 
the  organs  of  digestion,  secretion,  and  -circulation  ?  What  means 
have  been  provided  for  preserving  the  body  in  its  best  condition,  and 
thus  not  only  giving  healthful  energy  to  its  functions,  but  securing  to 
the  mind  that  permanent  vigor  which  results  from  such  a  condition  of 
the  bodily  organs  t  What  recognition  has  been  made  of  those  irre- 
pealable  laws  which  connect  the  mind  with  a  physical  organization, 
and  which  graduate  its  states  by  the  condition  of  that  organization  1 
In  fine,  how  has  modern  education  been  giving  practical  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  compound  —  a  creature  of  flesh  as  well  as  in- 
tellect ?  Has  it  been  by  dividing  him  in  twain,  cultivating  one  half 
with  unremitting  care,  and  leaving  the  other  to  stagnate  in  the  torpor 
of  inaction,  or  to  glean  a  momentary  energy  from  the  contingencei  of 
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chance  ?  JEIas  it  been  by  gWing  birth  t6  an  onjer  of  things  in  which 
a  sound  mincf  with  a  sound  body  is  already  a  rare  union,  and  is  fast 
becoming  an  anomaly  ?  If  these  are  its  witnesses,  the  world  is  full  of 
them  ;  and  the  utterance  of  their  testimony  is  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters.  The  prevailing  neglect  of  the  body  in  the  present  system  of 
education  is  a  defect  for  which  no  excellence  can  atone.  This  is  not 
a  recent  discovery.  Two  centuries  ago,  Milton  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon 
this  subject,  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  Esq.  of  London,  in  which 
he  eloquently  urged  the  connection  of  physical  with  mental  education 
in  literary  institutions.  Locke  inveighs  against  it  in  no  measured 
terms.  Since  that  time,  Jahn,  Ackerman,  Salzman,  and  Franck,  in 
Germany  ;  Tissot,  Rousseau,  and  Londe,  in  France,  have  all  written 
largely  upon  the  subject.  To  these  may  be  Added  the  celebrated  Fel- 
lenberg,  the  veteran  Swiss  educator,  and  the  apostle  of  modern  edu* 
cation.* 

In  our  own  country  the  imperfections  of  the  present  system  have 
been  lamented  by  our  most  eminent  men.  Forty  years  ago,  Dr 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  published  his  views  at  length,  recommending 
the  connection  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor  with  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  saying,  '  the  student  should  work  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  intervals  of  study.'  .  More  recently,  much  has  been  written  upon 
th^  subject.  President  Lindsley  of  th^  Nashville  University,  Profes- 
sor Mitchell  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Professor  Harris  of  the 
Medical  Institution  of  Philadelphia,  President  Fisk  of  the  Wesley  an 
University,  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst*  College,  the  late  Mr 
Cornelius,  and  many  others,  have  publicly  and  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness, borne  their  testimony  against  this  feature  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, and  have  exhorted  the  community  to  cast  about  in  earnest  for 
the  appropriate  remedy.' 

We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  with  the  remarks  of  Dr 
Warren  in  a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

'  Let  ine  conclude  by  intreating  your  attention  to  a  revision  of  the 
existing  plans  of  education,  in  what  relates  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Too  much  of  the  time  of  the  better  educated  part  of  young 
persons  is  in  my  humble  opinion  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  sed- 
entary occupations,  and  too  little  to  the  acquisition  of  the  corporeal 
powers  indispensable  to  make  the  former  practically  useful.  If  the 
present  system  does  not  undergo  some  change,  I  much  apprehend  we 
shall  see  a  degenerate  cmd  sinking  race,  such  as  came  to- exist  among 
ihe  higher  classes  in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  such  as  now  de* 
forms  a  large  pari  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain,' 

*  See  *  Sketches  of  Hofwyl, '  in  the  '  Annals  of  Education, '  written  by  the 
able  editor  of  that  invaluable  periodical  during  a  year's  residence  among  the 
scenes  which  he  so  interestingly  describes. 
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Art.  II.  —  Colleges  and  Common  Schools. 

Jin  JntroductoryDiseottrsef  delivered  Iff  ore  ike  American  JnstituU  ofbi- 
HrwHon  at  their  Third  Annual  Meeting,  Aug.  23, 1833.  By  Francis  C. 
Orat.    Boston:  1832. 

The  Cause  of  Farmers  and  (he  Umoersity  oj  Ttimtstee.    Tu>o  Discourses. 

a  Philip  Lindslxt,  President  of  the  University  of  Mishville.    Nash- 
e:  1832. 

An  Address  to  the  Working  Men  of^ew  England  on  the  state  ofEduea* 
Hon,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  Producing  Classes  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca* With  particular  refntnce  to  the  effect  qfmanufaeturinfr  (as  now  eon- 
ducted)  on  the  health  and  happiness  ofuUpoor^  and  on  the  scfety  qfour  Be- 
By  Beth  Luther.    Boston:  1833. 


Mr  Editor  ;  My  object  in  thus  placing  the  names  of  these  in- 
teresting discourses  together,  is  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  improvement  in  education. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind 
are  more  generally  agreed  in  regarding  as  of  the  Brst  importance. 
The  period  has  gone  by  when  it  was  deemed  heresy  to  talk  of  educat- 
ing the  common  people.  Even  in  the  monarchical  governments  of 
Europe, —  and  1  might  add  under  the  still  more  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Sultan,  a  determination  has  gone  forth  to  redeem 
mankind  from  ignorance  ;  were  it  only  as  a  preventive  of  crime.  * 

While  there  is  less  difTerence  among  men,  even  those  who  are 
alike  republican  in  their  feelings,  habits  and  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  object,  there  exists  a  vdde  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Some  suppose  it  can  be 
done  only  through  legislative  or  governmental  influence  ;  —  others 
that  it  can  be  efiected  only  by  the  people  themselves,  either  in  an 
individual  or  social  capacity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  or  nearly  all  leg- 
islative interference.  Others  again  there  are,  who  suppose  the 
work  of  improvement  would  best  be  accomplished  by  the  combina- 
tion of  both. 

In  regard  to  the  question ;  *  How  shall  we  begin  the  work  ?' 
the  friends  of  improvement  in  education  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  the  following  classes.  1.  Those  who  suppose  we  must  com- 
mence by  refonning  universities  and  colleges.  2.  Those  who  sup- 
pose we  must  begin  at  the  infant  and  elementary  school.  3.  Those 
who  suppose  that  reformation  in  all  should  and  must  be  carried  on 
simultaneously ;  and  4.  Those  who  think  it  of  less  consequence 
tphere  we  begin,  provided  we  adopt  the  spirit  and  and  language  of 
Brougham,  and  immediately  BEGIN,  —  somewhere. 

President  Lindsley  is  in  favor  of  combining  legislative  with  indi- 
vidual elBfort ;  and  probably  these  are  Mr  Luther's  views.  Mr 
Gray's  opinion  on  this  point  does  not  so  clearly  appear.     But  on 
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the  questions,  How  and  where  shall  the  work  of  refomi  be  com- 
menced,  and  bow  shall  it  be  conducted,  —  they  all  differ  widely. 

Mr  Gray  supposes  that  while  the  public  demand  for  a  higher 
ttate  of  culture  m  every  department  of  education  is  obvious  and  im- 
perative, ^  the  natural  mode  of  producing  this  result  is  to  begin  at 
the  0p  ;  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  highest  seminaries.'  But 
we  suppose  by  ^  highest  seminaries,'  he  means  universities  and 
colleges  as  they  are.  He  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
grades  of  schools  and  the  marked  distinctions  which  now  exist,  must 
continue. 

In  this  view,  Mr  Editor,  1  cannot  entirely  concui.  Reformation 
of  any  kind,  on  these  principles,  can  never  be  expected ;  and  if  we 
are  to  rest  our  hopes  here,  he  would  be  the  true  patriot ,  who  should 
contrive  to  congeal  the  world  in  its  present  condition.  When  or 
where  has  reform  been  attempted,  until  the  people  had  made  the 
first  movement  ?  Certainly  never  ;  at  least  in  any  representative 
government.  The  genius  of  republican  institutions  requires  that  we 
should  begin  the  work  of  improvement  where  we  can ;  but  this  will 
not  usually  be  at  the  ^  top,'  as  it  is  called ;  but  rather  at  the  hot^ 
torn*  To  purify  the  streams,  it  is  natural  to  purify,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fountains. 

President  Lindsley  takes  a  belter  view  of  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  that  be  is  an  untiring  advocate  for  common  schools,  and 
has  proved  hinvself  such,  not  only  in  the  two  discourses  which  are 
before  us,  but  in  a  series  of  essays  on  public  schools,  published  two 
or  three  years  since  in  the  Nashville  Republican,  he  is  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  colleges  and  other* high  schools;  and  insists  that  the 
cause  of  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Unlike  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  '  equal  universal  education,'  as  it  is  called^  who  think 
it  indispensable  to  decry  colleges  in  order  to  advance  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  lai^e,  he  supposes  they  are  all  needful  parts 
of  the  same  system,  and  must  rise  or  fall  together.  In  proof  of 
this  he  thus  adverts  to  the  condition  of  Europe. 

<  Wherever  the  uniyersity  has  been  suffered  to  flourish  and  expand,  and 
to  send  forth  its  salutary  streams  among  the  people,  there  have  been  grow- 
ing up  both  the  capacity  and  the  determination  to  resist  all  ssom  oppres- 
sion. And  there  too,  a  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  im  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  especially  in  the  science  of  government.  In  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Russia,  a  fool  or  a  ruffian  may  be  tolerated  on  the  throne,  because  Sie 
university  has  been  kept  in  bondage  and  the  people  in  ignorance.  But 
were  a  Nero  seated  on  the  throne  of  England  to-morrow,  he  would  not 
dare  to  violate  a  single  law  of  the  realm.  He  could  no  ^more  act  the  part 
of  a  Richard  or  a  Henry,  than  the  meanest  subject  could  commit  murder 
with  impunity.' 

This  view  is  certainly  just.     For  nothing  is  better  proved  than 
that  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the  greatest  proportion  of 
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the  inhabitants  receive  an  education  at  the  college  or  the  university, 
common  schools  are  most  numerous  and  efficient.  In  what  parts  of 
Europe  is  common  education  better  attended  to  than  in  Germany 
and  Scotland  ?  Yet  in  Germany  there  are  22  universities,  with 
1000  instructors,  and  15,000  to  20,000  students.  Even  in  our 
own  country  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same  rule  obtdins. 
In  those  very  States  where  there  are  the  greatest  proportion  of  col- 
lege students,  there  is  also  the  greatest  proportion  ot  children  who 
are  instructed  in  common  or  public  schools.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  schools,  if  as  numerous,  are  not  so  good  as  they  would  be  with- 
out the  colleges.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  those  institutions 
this  may  be  true,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  ' 

In  view  of  these  facts  —  for  facts  they  must  be  — *  how  does  it 
happen  that  such  a  prejudice  exbts  against  colleges,  and  that  the 
opinion  is  studiously  circulated  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
mon schools  ?  That  an  ignorant  community  should  be  prejudiced 
against  thos^  who  are  more  intelligent  than  themselves,  and  that 
the  strength  of  this  prejudice  is  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and 
narrow-mindedness  which  prevail,  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  that  many  persons  of  expanded  and  liberal  minds  should 
take  the  lead  in  disseminating  jealousies  against  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  liberal  education,  is  rather  unaccountable.  On  this 
subject  Pres.  L.  remarks  with  some  severity : 

*  Base  and  reckless  and  suicidal  is  the  policy  which  seeks  to  prostrate 
the  college  and  university  under  the  specious  pretext  of  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple a  common-school  education. 

I  care  ^  little  about  names  as  any  man.  If  the  name  of  college  or  uni- 
versity be  unsavory  in  the  ears  of  the  people  or  of  the  people's  guardians 
and  conscience  keepers,  let  it  be  casniered.  Let  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  called  academies,  lyceums,  gymnasia,  common  schools,  or 
popular  intellectual  workshops  —  or  by  any  other  republican  appellation, 
if  any  more  acceptable  or  less  invidious  can  be  invented.  It  is  the  thing 
—  the  substance  — the  knowledge  —  the  mental  enlargement  and  energy 
and  power  —  that  I  would  give  to  the  people  in  as  ample  measure  as  possi- 
ble. That  they  may  be  sovereign  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  That  they 
may  be  capable  of  knowing  and  guarding  and  asserting  their  own  rights 
and  liberties. 

I  have  asserted  that  colleges  have  done  good,  or  that  learning  has  been 
useful.  That,  like  wealth  and  power,  when  possessed  only  by  a  few,  it 
has  been  often  abused  to  the  injury  of  others.  That  our  college  gradu- 
ates have  generally  been  the  faithful  sentinels  and  advocates  of  popular 
rights.  That  if  any  appear  to  be  swerving  from  the  straight  path  of  recti- 
tude, it  is  because  they  have  discovered  an  ignorant  mass  on  which  to  op- 
erate. That  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  —  the  only  preventive  of  its  re- 
currence and  of  its  rapid  increase  —  is  the  immediate  education  of  a  mucji 
larger  proportion  of  the  people.  Not  the  giving  them  what  is  called  a 
common  school  education  ^the  most  of  them  have  this  already-*  and  it 
does  not  suffice.  The  man  who  can  merely  read  and  write  is  no  match  for 
the  thorough-bred  political  gladiator.    He  cannot  dispel  the  sophistry  even 
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of  the  villai^e  attorney  or  of  the  village  gazette.  He  is  jost  tlie  man  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  newspaper  essayist  And  the  newspaper  is  the  very 
engine  employed  to  gull  the  people  who  can  read,  but  who  are  too  igno- 
rant to  discriminate,  to  reason  and  to  judge. 

None  but  enemies  of  the  people  will  ever  gravely  maintain  that  a  com- 
mon school  education,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  all  they 
need.  This  would  be  virtually  telling  them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  under  political  taskmasters  forever.  Why  is  it  that  our 
lawyers  rule  the  nation,  and  fill  all  our  lucrative  offices,  from  the  presiden- 
cy downwards  ?  Simply  and  solely  because  they  can  do  something  more 
than  read  and  write.  If  our  mechanics  and  farmers  would  enter  the  lists 
with  our  lawyers,  they  must  acquire  the  same  degree  of  intellectual  power 
and  address.  Nor  would  this  prove  a  very  difficult  achievement  The 
mechanics  and  farmers  might  easily  beat  them  at  their  own  game  and  with 
their  own  weapons.  If  they  did  but  understand  their  interests,  the  v  would 
unite  with  the  schoolmaster,  make  common  cause  with  him,  and  assert 
their  natural  rights  and  influence  in  society.  Let  them  take  this  matter 
of  schools  and  colleges  into  their  own  hanas.  Let  them  rally  around  our 
most  respectable  and  meritorious,  but  often  poor,  persecuted  and  revi]^d  • 
universities.  Let  them  contribute  the  trifle  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  so,  to  their  funds,  and  send  a  few  hundred  of  their  clever 
youths  to  acquire  the  art  of  lawyer-fighting —  and  we  shall  soon  see  them' 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  best  advice  that  I 
can^give  them.  If  they  prefer  ignorance,  and  are  determined  to  keep  their 
sons  in  ignorance  — then,  farewell  to  all  their  greatness,  and  to  all  the 
dignity  which  their  position  might  jusdy  command.  They  may  frown 
upon  colleges  —  they  may  abuse  them  —  they  may  starve  them  —  they 
may  scatter  them  to  the  winds — but  they  only  sink  themselves  the  lower 
in  the  general  scale  of  humanity.' 

In  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood,  he  repeatedly  assures  us 
that  he  has  no  prejudice  against  lawyers,  or  either  of  the  learned 
professions.  He  would  have  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, —  indeed  all  men,  were  it  possible,  belong  to  the  learned 
professions  ;  that  is,  be  truly  and  liberally  and  practically  educat- 
ed. But  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  own  language  on  this 
point. 

<  But  our  farmers  ought,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  liberally  educated ; 
that  is,  they  ought  to  have  the  best  education  that  is  attainable.  I  do  not 
say  that  every  farmer  ought  to  go  to  college,  or  to  become  a  proficient  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  class :  and  by  a  liberal  education, 
I  mean  such  a  course  of  intellectual  discipline  as  will  fit  them  to  sustain 
the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  this  republic.  They  are  by  right 
the  sovereigns  of  the  land,  because  they  constitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Why  do  they  not  then,  in  fact,  rule  the  land  ?  Because,  and  only 
because,  they  are  too  ignorant.  And  thus  they  sink  into  comparative  in- 
significance :  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  used  as  the  mere  instruments  of 
creating  their  own  masters,  who  care  as  little  for  their  real  welfare  as  if 
they  were  bom  to  be  beasts  of  burden. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  mechanics  and  to  all  the  laboring 
classes,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  An  education,  even  of  the  high- 
est order,  may  be  as  valuable  to  them  as  to  others.  In  our  free  country,  a 
farmer  or  mechanic,  with  equal  talents  and  intelligence,  would  be  more 
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likely  to  become  a  popular  favorite,  than  either  a  lawyer  or  the  well-bred 
heir  of  an  opulent  patrician  family.  Suppose  a  farmer  could  speak  as  well, 
write  as  well,  appear  as  well  versed  in  history,  geography,  statistics,  juris- 
prudence, politics,  and  other  matters  of  general  and  local  interest,  as  the 
lawyer  —  would  he  not  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  elevated  to  the 
highest,  most  honorable,  and  most  lucrative  offices  ? 

The  grand  heresy  on  the  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  usage  which  obtained  at  an  early  period  in  modern  European  so- 
ciety, and  which  many  centuries  have  sanctioned  and  confirmed  —  name- 
ly :  that  a  learned  or  liberal  education  was  and  is  deemed  important  only 
for  a  liberal  profession,  or  for  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Hence 
the  church,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  art  have  nearly  monopolized  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world.  Our  people  reason  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  same 
absurd  and  aristocratic  system.    The  cut  bono  is  upon  every  tongue. 

*  What  goodf^  it  is  asked,  <  will  college  learning  do  my  son  ?  He  is  to  be 
a  former,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant' 

Now,  1  would  answer  such  a  question,  in  the  first  place,  directly,  thus : 

*  A  college  education,  or  the  best,  most  thorough,  and  most  extensive 
education  that  can  be  acquired,  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  your  son, 
simply  as  a  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant,  manufacturer,  sailor  or  sol- 
dier.' And  I  would  patiently  endeavor  to  show  him  how,  and  in  what 
respects ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  illustrate  such  truisms  at  present.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  I  would  reply  to  my  plain  friend's  interrogatory,  thus : 
'  Educate  your  son  in  the  best  manner  possible,  because  you  expect  him  to 

^  be  a  Man,  and  not  a  horse  or  an  ox.  You  cannot  tell  what  good  he  may 
achieve,  or  what  important  offices  he  may  discharge  in  his  day.  For  aught 
you  know,  he  may,  if  you  do  your  duty  by  him,  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  any  rate,  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  which 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  their  own  sake.  Should  he  eventually  live  in  the 
most  humble  retirement,  and  subsist  by  the  hardest  manual  labor,  still  he 
may  enjoy  an  occasional  intellectual  feast  of  the  purest  and  most  exhilarat- 
ing kind.  If  all  our  laboring  fellow  citizens  could  relish  books,  and  should 
have  access  to  them,  what  a  boundless  field  of  innocent  recreation  and 
profitable  entertainment  would  not  be  always  at  hand  and  within  their 
reach  ?  What  a  flood  of  cheering  light  and  happiness  would  not  be  shed 
upon  the  dark  path,  and  poured  into  the  bitter  cup  of  millions  of  rational 
immortal  beings ;  who,  at  present,  rank  but  little  above  the  brute  in  their 
pursuits,  habits  and  enjoyments  ? 

In  reference  to  elementary  education,  a  parent  ought  never  to  inquire 
what  his  child  is  to  be  —  whether  a  farmer  or  a  lawyer  —  but  should  edu- 
cate him  in  the  best  manner  practicable,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  him  with 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  independence,  which  would  preserve  him  from 
the  vulgar  pride  of  being  ashamed  to  earn  his  living  by  honest  industry. 
Besides,  learning  is  itself  a  treasure  —  an  estate  —  of  which  no  adverse 
fortune  can  ever  deprive  its  possessor.  It  will  accompany,  and  console, 
and  support  him  to  the  ^orld's  end,  and  to  the  close  of  life. 

Our  farmers  and  laboring  classes  have  as  much  leisure  for  miscella- 
neous reading  and  study  as  the  professional  —  or  even  as  the  wealthy  or 
fashionable  idlers  who  do  nothing.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no- 
toriously the  fact.  Even  in  England,  where  this  leisure  is  not  half  so  great 
as  the  poorest  of  our  people  h{U)itually  enjoy,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  most  ignorant  and  debased  and  hard-worked  manufacturing  operatives 
have  abundant  time  for  much  intellectual  cultivation.' 

In  regard  to  tlie  assertion  that  '  our  farmers  and  laboring  classes 
have  as  much  leisure  for  miscellaneous  reading  and  study  as  the 
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professiooal,'  although  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  Pres.  L.  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  yet  I  am  aware  that  those 
who  have  never  made  the  comparison  for  themselves,  generally 
think  otherwise.  Personal  experience  and  much  observation  have 
taught  me  that  with  an  equal  thirst  for  information,  and  the  same 
facilities  for  procuring  books,  &c,  there  is  no  class  of  n;ien  who 
could  make  more  real  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  than 
farmers.  But  I  think  that  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
there  is  a  little  mistake.  His  remarks  may  be  applicable  to  a  few, 
but  not  to  the  mass  of  the  community  ;  they  form  the  exceptbn 
rather  than  the  eeneral  rule. 

In  speaking  of  the  evils  of  poverty,  he  takes  the  usual  ground, 
that  ignorance  is  its  cause,  ne  does  not  expect  to  level  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  any  other  way  than  by 
properly  educating  the  latter.     The  following  are  his  remarks : 

*6ive  them  an  education.  Provide  for  them  the  means  of  instruction 
to  as  great  an  extent  and  amount  as  possible.  A  well  educated  poor  youth 
will  afways  rise  to  honorable  distinction.  One  successful  instance  will 
stimulate  others  to  try  the  same  course.  And  thus  a  spirit  of  emulation— 
an  ambition  to  excel  —  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  ranks  of  our  poor 
fellow  citizens,  which  will  speedily  elevate  them  to  a  respectable  standinfiry 
and  qoalify  them  to  reach  the  highest  postff  of  honor  and  fortune.  This  is 
a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
There,  the  laboring  farmer  or  mechanic,  who  would  be  thought  a  very 
poor  man  in  Tennessee,  and  who  labors  more  intensely  than  a  Tennessee 
slave,  strives  by  every  effort  and  sacrifice  to  procure  for  one  or  more  of 
bis  sons  a  liberal  education.  The  son,  thus  educated,  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
cdlege,  is  able  to  provide  for  himself,  by  teaching  school  perhaps,  until  he 
studies  a  profession  —  assists  in  educatmg  his  younger  brothers  —  and,  by 
and  by,  appears  among  the  distinguished  lawyers,  physicians,  divines, 
professors,  legislators  or  judges  of  his  country.  The  good  old  father  and 
mother  are  then  amply  rewarded  for  all  their  toils  and  self-denial,  by  a 
grateful,  honorable  and  affluent  posterity  ;  who  cause  their  sun  to  set  in 
peace,  and  their  gray  hairs  to  descend  with  joy  and  hope  to  the  grave. 

I  have  witnessed  hundreds  of  such  cases.  Now  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  take  place  were  it  not  for  the  well  endowed  colleges  with  which  that 
portion  of  our  country  is  favored.  Colleges  are  there,  as  they  will  be  ev- 
ery where,  the  genuine  levellers  of  all  distinctions  created  by  mere  wealth. 
They  open  their  doors  wide,  and  dispense  their  honors  to  merit,  whether 
in  the  garb  of  penury  or  affluence.  And  real  merit  will  presently  find  or 
create  a  path  to  just  pre-eminence.  The  poor  man's  son,  who  knows  that 
he  must  live  by  his  wits,  often  outstrips,  in  the  same  career,  the  rich  man's 
son  —  because  the  latter  trusts  to  his  expected  patrimony,  and  therefore 
despises  labor  and  exertion.  Visit  any  eastern  college,  and  you  will  find 
nearly  all  the  industrious  successful  students  belonging  to  the  middling 
and  poorer  classes.  Look  again  at  the  thousands  who  are  reputably  prac- 
tising the  learned  professions,  and  you  will  be  told  that  they  have  nobly 
risen  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  They  were  once  your  poor,  (per- 
haps despised)  studious  college  lads,  who  had  no  money  to  spend  in  the 
mad  frolics  and  ruinous  dissipation,  in  which  the  sons  of  fortune  and  family 
sought  notoriety  and  academic  renown ;  but  who  have  long  since  dwindled 
into  comparative  inaignificaBce,  or  sunk  into  a  premature  grave. 
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'  How  absurd  then  to  depreciate  and  doDounce  colleges  as  being  hostile 
to  the  poor  or  beneficial  only  to  the  rich !  The  truth  is,  the  rich  always 
build,  endow  and  sustain  them,  while  the  comparatively  poor  reap  the  prin- 
cipal advantage^  Were  bur  opulent  citizens  desirous  to  erect  themselves 
into  a  distinct  and  superior  order —  a  monied  aristocracy  —  they  could  not 
devise  a  surer  method  of  compassing  so  foul  a  design,  than  by  discourag* 
ing  and  frowning  upon  every  scheme  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Let  them  put  down  or  prevent  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  higher 
seminaries  —  of  colleges  and  universities  —  and  they  might  then  monopo- 
lize all  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  state  ;  because  they  could  easi- 
ly educate  their  own  sons  abroad  at  any  expense,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the 
learned  professions  and  for  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Will  the 
people  tamely  submit  to  so  gross  a  usurpation,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
cozened  but  of  their  dearest  birthright  and  most  valuable  privileges  ?' 

While  Pres.  L.  is  obviously  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, he  is  by  no  means  visionarjf.  On  the  contrary,  his  suggestions 
are  eminently  practical.  He  takes  men  and  things  as  they  are; 
and  with  clear-sighted  and  common  sense  views  of  what  they  may 
b€  madCf  rather  than  of  what  it  is  desirable  they  should  be ;  he  goes 
directly  and  fearlessly  forward  to  the  task  which  be  assigns  him- 
self. This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  following  remarks. 
The  writer  had  been  insisting  on  the  importance  of  legislative  aid 
to  assist  in  giving  to  an  increased  number  of  the  poorer  class  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  education. 

■-In  this  way  too,  the  state  would  soon  be  supphed  with  accomplish- 
ed schoolmasters.  For  be  it  known  and  remembered,  that  no  where  on 
earth  does  there  exist  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools,  ex- 
cept where  colleges  and  universities  are  most  generously  cherished ;  and 
where  the  largest  number  of  poor  youths  are  found  among  their  ahmini. 
These  become  teachers  of  necessity.  This  is  matter  of  fact  —  of  univer- 
sal experience  — and  the  most  ingenious  special  pleader  in  behalf  of  pop- 
ular education  cannot  cite  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  truth  is,  the 
cause  of  colleges  and  of  schools  of  all  sorts  is  one  and  indiTisible.  And  he 
who  should  attempt  to  establish  good  common  schools  without  colleges, 
would  be  compelled  to  import  a  monthly  cargo  of  foreign  teachers,  or  stand 
before  the  public  a  convicted  Utopian  visionary. 

Men  of  talents  and  of  adequate  literary  qualifications  will  never  be- 
come teachers  of  choice,  except  where  the  profession  is  both  lucrative  and 
honorable.  No  occupation  is  deemed  more  vexatious,  and  none  is  so  ut- 
terly thankless.  But  men  will  teach  school  rather  than  starve  :  and  when 
our  colleges  shall  send  forth  their  poor  graduates  who  must  immediately 
do  something  for  a  livelihood,  they  wUl  of  course  be  willing  to  teach. 
They  will  look  out  for  academies  or  classical  schools  in  the  first  instance : 
—  and  here  they  may  train  many  perhaps,  poor  like  themselves,  who  will 
teach  common  schools.  Thus,  in  time,  the  market  will  be  supplied.  All 
the  schools  will  co-operate  in  the  production  of  this  supply.  They  will 
mutually  aid  and  sustain  each  other.  The  most  gifted  and  enterprising 
lads  in  the  lowest  schools  will  contrive,  no  matter  how  poor,  to  advance 
to  the  higher ;  and  eventually  gain  admission  into  the  college.  And  thus 
the  whole  intellectual  machinery  will  be  fairly  at  work  ;  ana,  by  the  state 
purse,  may  be  duly  kept  in  operation  forever. 
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Who  ever  beard  of  a  liberally  'educated  man  who  was  not  the  hearty 
devoted  supporter  of  every  judicious  common  school  system  ?  Such  an 
anomaly  our  country  has  not  yet  produced.  Our  most  illustrious  patriots 
and  sages  have  been  the  founders  of  colleges,  and  apostles  in  the  cause  of 
universal  education. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  our  country,  for  men  of  considerable  infla- 
ence  to  boast  that  they  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  —  that, 
like  Franklin  and  Washington,  they  have  advanced  in  knowledge  and  re- 
putation by  their  own  unassisted  efforts  ;  and  consequently,  that  colleges 
are  good  tot  nothing,  or  at  best  fitted  only  for  the  training  of  drones  and 
blockheads.  Now,  besides  the  extreme  modesty  of  recording  their  own 
names  upon  the  same  tablets  with  Franklin  and  Washington,  they  might 
be  reminded  that  those  truly  great  men  never  uttered  such  a  boast,  and 
never  decried  such  institutions.  Franklin  was  the  father  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  endowed  a  college  in  his  native  state. 
No  man,  therefore,  will  ever  give  any  very  convincing  evidence  that  he 
resembles  Franklin  or  Washington,  by  a  supercilious  affectation  of  con- 
tempt for  colleges,  or  by  a  naoow,  invidious,,  systematic,,  malignant  hostil- 
ity towards  them.^ 

But  to  quote  all  that  is  interesting  and  appropriate  to  my  present 

furpose  would  be  to  quote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  discourses, 
shall  only  add,  therefore,  the  following  single  paragraph^  which 
shows  what  erroneous  notions  prevail  in  regard  to  self-educaiion. 
Nothing  which  is  said  is  more  striking ;  and  nothing,  it  is  believed, 
more  true. 

*  We  have  heard  and  read  much  of  self-made  and  self-taught  men.  The 
truth  is,  that  every  eminent  min  —  especially  among  the  literary,  the  sci- 
entific, the  professional  —  has  been  a  self-made  man.  Bacon  and  Locke, 
Milton  and  Newton,  Burke  and  Mansfield  were  as  truly  self-made  «ad 
self-taught  men,  as  were  Johnson  and  Franklin,  Ferguson  and  Ritten* 
house,  Herschel  and  Fulton.  The  first  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  col- 
lege directly,  the  latter  indirectly  :  and  all  attained  distinction  by  tbe 
same  intellectual  process.  They  severally  availed  themselves  of  lUl  the 
instruments  and  sources  of  knowledge  within  tbe^-reach:  and  persever- 
ing industry,  as  a  law  of  their  existence,  ensured  them  victory  and  honor. 
Rumford,  Hutton,  Davy,  Sherman,  Pope,  Wythe  were  as  much  debtors  to 
the  college  as  were  Barrow,.  Edwards,  Dwigbt,  Fox,  Scott  or  Canning. 
The  boobs,  the  science,  the  literary  taste,,  the  universal  consideration  at- 
tendant on  superior  mental  endowments,  which  colleges  had  created,  mul- 
tiplied, diffused,  and  everywhere  exhibited,  led  Fraiulin,  as  they  bavte  k4 
thousands,  to  imitate,  to  master,  to  emulate,  to  rival  the  excellence  thus 
presented  to  their  view  and  to  their  ambition.  Had  there  been  no  colleges 
or  seminaries  of  liberal  learning  —  no  literary  or  scientific  enterprise  or 
spirit  abroad —  Franklin  might  have  been  a  Confucius  or  a  Numa  amonff 
barbarians,  but  he  would  never  have  been  the  first  of  philosophers  and 
statesmen  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth/ 

Mr  Luther'^s  address  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics^  many  of 
which  are  of  the  deepest  interest  and  Highest  practical  importance. 
His  great  object,  however,  seems  to  be,  to  expose  the  evil  tendency 
of  employing  children  so  many  hours  a  day  in  our  manufactories,  to 
the  neglect,  aud  often  the  permanent  injury  of  their  health,  their 
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minds,  and  their  morals.  Tbisbe  does,  not  so  much  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  abuses  existing  in  this  country  —  though  he  has 
occasionally  adverted  to  these  —  as  those  which  exist  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Europe  ;  and  which  he  thinks  must  eventually 
be  experienced  in  this  country,  unless  a  reform  can  be  effected. 
He  particulariy  insists  on  the  importance  of  this  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  health.  His  address  is  replete  with  important  information, 
and  richly  deserves  the  attention  of  every  American.  By  this  is 
not  meant  that  everything  which  is  said  deserves  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  every  American,  but  as  the  writer  m|^  be  supposed 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  one  class  of  the  community,  his  opmions 
ought  to  be  known  ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  them  are  just. 

That  he  should  have  accompanied  his  remarks  by  a  severity 
which  borders  upon  unkindness,  and  may  even  be  construed  into 
that  very  abuse  of  which  he  himself  so  loudly  complains,  is  to  be 
regretted.  There  is  surely  some  regard  to  be  paid,  even  to  the 
manner  of  performing  a  duty,  however  impenous ;  and  it  certainly 
afibrds  no  very  favorable  indication  of  the  state  of  a  person's  feel- 
ings when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  determined  to  ^hew  to  the  lincj  and 
lei  the  chips  fly  in  whose  eyes  they  may,^ 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  insinuate  that  farmers,  mechanics,  manufactur- 
ers, &c,  '  produce  all  the  wealth,'  which  exists ;  or  that  they 
^  enjoy  only  a  small  portion  of  it  themselves.'  Franklin  and 
Watt,  and  Whitney,  while  merely  employing  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  conceiving  those  useful  inventions  which  they  afterwards 
brought  forth  —  and  he  whose  mind,  no  less  inventive,  has  laid 
the  plan  of  an  improved  school  book,  is  no  less  a  laborer^  a  pro- 
ducer of  wealth,  —  a  working  man,  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  the 
term,  than  he  who  raises  wheat,  or  manufactures  it  into  flour. 
And  as  to  actual  enjoyment —  the  balance  is  altogether  in  favor  of 
the  very  classes  which  Mr  L.  thinks  enjoy  so  little.  They  eat 
more  wholesome  food,  they  digest  it  better ;  their  sleep  is  sound, 
sweet,  and  unbroken ;  they  suffer  less  from  changes  of  tempera- 
ture than  the  wealthy  9  and  their  industry*  is  more  favorable  to 
morals,  and  quite  as  much  so  to  healthy  intellectual  development. 
On  this  subject  I  speak^  not  only  from  theory  and  much  observa- 
tion, but  from  experience.  What  advantages  then,  in  this  point  of 
vi^w,  does  wealth  afford  ?  I  do  not  ask,  what  advantages  it  might 
afford  ;  but  what  does  it  ? 

But  my  business  is  chiefly  with  Mr  Luther's  views  of  education. 
On  this  subject  he  adopts,  as  his  own  sentiments,  the  language  of 
Gen.  Brigham,  Mayor  of  Providence,  R.  I.';  and  every  Ameri- 
can will,  it  seems  to  me,  cheerfully  respond  to  them. 

*  In  a  free  government,  education  which  elevates  the  mind,  dif- 
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(uses  intelligence,  and  leads  to  virtue,  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
of  freedom  and  (lublic  safety.  Without  education,  a  portion  of  the 
community  is  cast  into  the  shade,  and  oftentimes  intellect  of  the 
6rst  order  is  lost  to  its  possessor  and  to  the  world.  Children  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  ought  to  be  instructed  both  in  let- 
ters and  morals,  and  no  state  of  societt  can  excuse  the  neg- 
lect OF  IT.  If  we  wish  to  live  in  a  community  peaceably,  order- 
ly, free  from  excess,  outrage  and  crime,  we  must  use  our  exertions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  of  intelligence,  among 
every  class  oi||ur  citizens.  In  this  course  we  shall  find  our  inter- 
est and  happiness."  In  looking  over  Uie  catalogue  of  offenders  we 
shall  find  that  vice  of  every  kind  and  degree  most  generally  springs 
from  ignorance.  The  want  of  learning  and  moral  instruction  leads 
to  idleness,  dissipation  and  crime,  and  often  ends  in  ruin.' 

In  like  manner,  no  person  who  has  a  drop  of  patriotic  blood 
in  his  veins,  will  hesitate  to  deplore  with  Mr  L.  that  principle  of 
avarice  which  leads  men,  —  more  perhaps  in  this  country  than 
any  oiher  —  to  neglect  everything  else,  not  excepting  the  very 
education  of  their  children,  and  resort  to  '  all  kinds  of  meanness  to 
get  rich.'      It  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 

But  I  have  not  time  at  present,  to  follow  Mr  L.  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  remarks,  though  it  might  be  interesting  to  do 
so ;  and  to  ei^hibit,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  the  un- 
measured abuse  to  whicli  the  factory  system  as  hitherto  conducted, 
subjects  very  youpg  children.  Mr  L.'s  pamphlet  is  before  the 
public,  and  they  should  read  it  for  themselves.  A  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  prominent  topics,  must,  for  the  present,  suffice. 

As  you  have  often  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this 
subject,  they  will  easily  recollect  the  abuses  which  the  physical 
frames  of  the  poor  children  sustain,  in  the  manufactories  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr  L.  has  confirmed  your  statements,  and  presented  some 
kindred  facts  which  should  strike  us  with  horror.  He  has  shown, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  member  of  parliament,  that  in  a  worsted 
mill  employing  over  400  females,  the  average  longevity  is  not  more 
than  13  years.  A  surgeon  found  47  out  of  167  children  in  a  mill 
in  Manchester,  deformed  from  excessive  labor.  Mr  L.  has  shown 
that  they  often  labor  14  or  15  hours  a  day,  and  occasionally  16  or 
18.  It  is  easy  to  sustain  this  statement,  and  to'show  from  parlia- 
mentary documents  that  they  not  only  labor  16  or  18  hours  a  day 
in  some  cases,  but  occasionally  even  the  whole  night ! 

We  find  from  these  very  documents  that  in  about  20  difi^rent 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  children  of  all  ages,  from 
seven  upward,  work  12  to  16  hours  daily,  and  not  a  few  all  night. 
Mn  Glasgow,  near  1000  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old 
are  employed  till  11  to  12  at  night,  or  even  till  one  in  the   morning.' 
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It  should  be  remembered,  toO)  that  much  of  the  labor  is  performed 
in  a  standing  posture,  or  with  the  body  a  little  stooping,  which  is 
equally  injurious.  Some  of  these  children  are  made  so  deformed 
that  they  are  compelled,  if  life  lasts  so  long,  to  go  upon  crutches 
before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Nothing  will  now  be  said  of 
the  flogging,  gagging,  bruising,  and  other  cruelties  which  are  well 
attested. 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  surely  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
friends  of  humanity  should  watch  with  anxiety,  and  even  jealousy, 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  system  which  is  made  so  op- 
pressive to  the  laboring  classes  of  England.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
m  the  infant  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  under  a  government 
whose  very  genius  fosters  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  to 
every  growing  abuse,  the  evils  so  loudly  complained  of  cannot  yet 
exist  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  old  countries*  Still  there  are 
startling  evils  already  apparent ;  and  should  it  seem  impossible  that 
children  can  ever  be  compelled  to  labor  in  this  manner  here,  let  it 
be  observed  that  this  address  mentions  many  instances  in  thiscoun« 
try,  where  13  or  14,  and  in  one  instance  between  15  and  16  hours 
of  actual  labor  are  already  required. 

As  Mr  L.  well  observes,  '  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
education  mritt  be,  and  is  almost  entirely  neglected,'  in  these 
cases  ;  and  that  suck  ^  manufacturing  establishments  are  extinguish- 
ing the  flame  of  knowledge.'  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant topic  —  next  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  body  ^- to  which 
he  has  adverted.  I  know  full  well  that  provision  is  made  in  some 
places,  as  at  Lowdly  for  the  education  of  the  children  even  of  man- 
ufacturers  ;  and  the  facts  are  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  factories,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  in 
those  places.  •  But  this  instruction  is,  after  all,  confined  to  a  few 
very  early  years  of  life,  or  as  at  the  Dyottville  Glass  Works,  near 
Philadelphia,  to  the  evening.  At  the  last  mentioned  place,  225 
boys,  some  of  whom  are  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  are  re- 
quired, after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  finished,  to  go  to  the  school 
room  for  instruction.  If  these  evening  schools  do  not  take  up  the 
time  necessary  for  relaxation,  they  must  be  useful.  But  there  might 
be  a  set  hour  or.two  for  instruction,  during  the  day.  I  believe  that, 
generally  speaking,  a  laborer  would  accomplish  as  much  in  12 
hours,  if  one  of  them  was  devoted  to  study,  and  another  to  relax- 
atk)n  of  some  sort,  as  if  he  worked  the  whole  time.  But  to  this 
rule  there  may  be  exceptions. 

I  have  inquired  of  intelligent  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with 
some  of  our  most  respectable  manufacturing  establishments  in 
this  country,  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  devised  —  perhaps 
familiar  lectures  —  for  gjving  laborers  of  all  ages,  such  daily  in- 
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structiqD  on  practical  subjects  as  would  be  adapted  to  their  means 
and  capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  their  interest.  The  re- 
ply has  always  been  in  the  negative  ;  that  they  wei:e  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  could  never  be  brought  to  desire  improvement,  or  to  attend 
to  instruction,  even  for  amusement :  that  the  only  way  to  get  along 
with  such  ignorant  people  was  to  keep  them  from  mischief,  by 
keeping  them  constantly  employed.  Now  this  view,  Mr  Editor  — 
let  who  will  entertain  it  —  I  call  mental  tyranny;  the  worst,  and 
perhaps  the  only  tyranny  from  which  we  have  anything  to  fear  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  those  whose  ignorance  of  human 
nature  is  more,  if  possible,  to  be  regretted  than  the  want  of  scien- 
ti6c  or  even  of  moral  instruction.  Experiment  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  has  shown,  most  conclusively,  that  no  class  of  men  are 
more  capable  —  few  more  desirous  —  of  information,  if  we  only 
adapt  our  instruction  to  their  condition,  than  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  manufacturer.  To  them,  unless  their  employments 
are  wholly  sedentary,  a  pleasing  book  or  a  familiar  lecture  is  an 
agreeable  amusement ;  and  familiar  conversational  discussion  of 
topics  which  they  understand,  more  so. 

In  proof  of  this  I  might  refer  the  readers  of  the  ^  Annals'  to 
the  statements  which  you  have  presented  of  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Hofwyl.  There,  if  I  mistake  not,  Fellenberg's  experiments  have 
proved  most  conclusively  that  those  students  who  engage  in  active 
pursuits  in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  will  make  very  great  pro- 
gress, simply  by  devoting  the  evening  to  their  studies.  But  when 
the  employment  in  the  factory  is  sedentary^  the  case  is  altered. 
Exercise  is  indispensable  —  and  study  at  evening  would  be  as  inju- 
rious as  disagreeable. 

Do  not  regard  me  as  an  enemy  to  American  manufactures  —  on 
the  contrary,  I  hail  them  as  fraught  with  great  blessings  to  the  com- 
munity, if  introduced  gradually,  and  conducted  by  men  of  the  prop- 
er character  and  spirit.  But  the  greatest  blessings  are  often  most 
open  to  abuse  ,  and  I  would  gladly  point  to  some  of  the  dangers  to 
which  their  introduction  is  exposed,-  that  they  may  be  avoided. 
Facts  not  only  at  Hofwyl,  but  in  this  country,  show  most  clearly 
that  with  suitable  recreation  and  hours  of  instruction,  farms  and 
shops,  and  manufacturing  establishments  need  not  '  extinguish  the 
flame  of  knowledge,'  but  on  the  contrary,  cause  it  to  burn  brighter. 
Were  the  case  of  an  individual  of  much  consequence,  I  might  say 
that  I  seldom,  if  ever  made  more  progress  in  knowledge  in  any  six 
months  of  my  life  —  or  read  more  —  than  when  laboring  exces- 
sively hard  on  the  farm. 

When,  and  how,  and  where  the  work  of  reformation  in  education 
shall  begin,  Mr  Luther  has  not  told  us  so  distinctly  as  President  L. 
But  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  acknowledged  organ  of  those  who  mo- 
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nopolize  the  appellation  of  ^  Working  Men ;'  and  we  know  it  is 
customary  for  the  '  party'  to  speak  of  colleges  as  anti-republican  -^> 
as  monopolies  of  learning  —  as  favorites  oithe  few,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many  —  as  calculated  to  prepare  a  few  hundred  young  men 
to  spend  their  time  in  patching  up  the  present  state  of  things  and 
lord  it  over  others  —  as  drones  in  the  public  hive  —  if  not  as 
vampyres  to  draw  the  heart's  blood  of  the  public.  They  maintain 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  us,  but  in  '  equal  universal  education ;'  —  and 
not  a  few  of  their  number  believe  that  the  whole  rising  generation 
should  be  educated  —  or  rather  instructed,  for  education  does  not 
appear  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  —  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  system. 

To  those  who  entertain  this  notion  of  things,  I  would  recommend 
President  Lindsley's  arguments ;  for  they  appear  to  me  conclusive. 
Pres.  L.  is  no  sectarian — no  monopolist  —  no  aristocrat — no 
anti-republican.  He  is  a  warm  hearted  friend  of  the  people  ;  and 
would  be  one  of  the  last  persons  in  these  United  States  to  give 
countenance  to  any  measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  or  liberties  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  diminish  their 
happiness. 

To  me,  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  find  some  of  these  very 
individuals  who  fancy  they  are  the  only  producing  class  of  citizens, 
aroong^the  most  uncharitable  and  exclusive.  All  good  sense,  and 
patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  practical  knowledge  seems  to  be 
delegated  to  them  alone ;  — -  and  yet  their  motto  is,  ^  All  men  were 
created  free  and  equal.'  Twentyfive  years  ago  I  lived  in  a  part 
of  New  England  where  nothing  but  spelling,  reading  and  writing 
were  permitted  in  the  public  schools,  during  the  day.  Once  or 
twice  a  week,  a  few  of  the  oldest  scholars,  collected  in  the  evening 
to  study  arithmetic.  Ten  years  afterwards,  arithmetic  was,  after 
much  opposition,  admitted  ;  ten  years  still  later,  geography,  after  se- 
rious opposition,  gained  admittance  ;  and  quite  lately  grammar.  I 
speak  not  of  a  single  school  only,  but  of  many  in  the  same  region. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at  the  earliest  period  here  mentioned, 
to  hear  parents  denounce  all  '  learning,'  as  they  called  it,  except  a 
little  knowledge  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  and  simple  arith- 
metic, as  highly  injurious,  ana  calculated  to  unfit  its  possessor  for 
practical  life.  Nay,  many  went  even  farther  than  this,  and  regard- 
ed every  person,  in  proportion  as  he  was  liberally  educated,  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  believed  him  dangerous  in  church  or  state. 
It  is  not  a  little  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that  every  successive 
victory  achieved  over  this  ill-founded  prejudice,  renders  future  con- 
quests more  easy  and  certain.  In  the  case  I  have  just  mentioned, 
the  second  new  branch  which  was  introduced,  met  with  less  oppo- 
sition than  the  first— the  third  than  the  second,  and  so  on. 
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Now  it  is  by  falling  in  with  these  prejudices,  unreasonable  as 
they  are,  that  the  monopolizing  and  exclusive  tone  of  the  working 
men^  as  they  are  called,  has  become  in  any  measure  popular ;  and 
it  is  by  humoring  them,  that  ii  must  be  sustained.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  heard  one  of  this  class  say  —  and  he  has  considerable  influ- 
ence—  that  he  heartily  wished  every  species  of  schools  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  except  the  common  schools,  were  *  sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean !' 

For  my  own  part  I  was  trained  in  one  of  the  occupations  which 
this  new  monopolv  view  so  favorably  ;  viz.  that  of  agriculture.  The 
little  instruction  1  have  received,  was  almost  wholly  in  a  common 
school.  Nay,  I  have  even  been  trained  to  entertab  a  prejudice 
ii^nst  high  schools  and  colleges.  My  sympathies  are  with  the 
common  schools  and  common  people,  and  not  at  all  with  high 
schools  or  colleges,  or  the  learned  professions.  Gladly  would  I  do 
all  in  my  power  to  elevate  the  *  people '  —  nothing  to  depress 
them.  X  et  the  observation  of  facts  has  convinced  me  that  colleges 
and  professional  men  are  necessary  —  nay  indispensable  ;  ^- and 
most  so  to  those  who,  while  they  are  trained  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual light  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  shedding  on  their 
path,  are  most  forward  to  condemn  them.  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
even  the  length  of  Pres.  Lindsley's  remarks  concerning  lawyers ; 
although  I  admit  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  learned  quackery  which  exists  in  all  the  professions.  But  take 
these  professions  as  a  body  —  I  speak  of  them  now  as  they  have  al- 
ways been  found  in  the  United  StiUes^  —  and  I  appeal  to  histoiy 
if  any  body  of  men  of  equal  numbers,  ever  proved  themselves 
stronger  friends  of  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  rights  of 
mankind,  than  they  have  done  since  the  dawn  of  the  American 
revolution.  On  some  points,  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  —  such  as  common  education,  for  example  —  they  may  not 
have  been  the  most  inielligent;  but  none  have  been  more  devoted 
to  the  public  good. 

,  Nor  are  these  classes  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  drones,  merely 
because  their  labors  are  not  precisely  ot  the  kind  which  our  new 
monopolists  choose  to  regard  with  favor.*    We  hear  of  some  of 

*  We  have  remarked  in  a  previous  article  — '  We  feel  our  Inferiority  in  looking 
at  the  vigorous  men  who  are  accustomed  to  bodily  labor.'  This  is  mortifying 
enough  in  itself —  but  it  is  still  more  so  to  be  taunted  and  libelled  on  account  of  it 
— to  l>e  cflled  '  the  unproductive'  —  *  Uie  consumer,'  *  the  drone  of  society.* 
We  would  ask  those  who  so  liberally  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
*  producers/  and  <  working  men,'  what  it  is  that  constitutes  production  ?  Does 
the  cutler  create  the  iron,  or  does  he  only  change  its  form,  and  render  it  more 
I  valuable,  and  more  useful  ?    And  is  one  of  these  suicidnl  writers  less  so,  who  con- 

1  fers  a  tenfold  usefulness  and  value  on  a  piece  of  paper  by  covering  it  with  the 

productions  of  his  mind  ?    Is  the  knife,  or  the  sword  more  useful  to  society,  than 

the  address,  or  the  essay,  which  may  rouse  hundreds  to  ssefol  and  virtuoas  ac* 

j  tioa»or  dastroy  tfaa  tramendoai  power  of  some  avilnloer-^nay,  some  tyrant? 
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tbem,  that  they  labor  only  a  few  hours  in  a  day,  and  perhaps  a 
day  or  two  in  a  week  —  and  are  idle  the  rest  of  the  time.  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  these  things  are  not  so  ;  —  I  mean  to  any 
considerable  extent.  No  men  as  a  body  wear  themselves  out  faster, 
in  what  they  regard  as  the  best  service  they  can  do  for  the  people, 
than  the  majority  of  the  very  men  who  are  thus  stigmatized.  If 
they  misapply  their  labors  let  them  be  informed ;  and  let  the  world 
have  the  benefit  of  a  better  influence.  If  when  I  earned  my  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  my  face  at  the  plough  and  spade,  I  was  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  working  man,  I  am  not  less  so  now  that  I  toil 
more  hours  in  a  day  and  sweat  more  profusely  at  labor,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  literary. 

The  question  is  again  and  again  asked ;  How  do  literary  men 
contrive  to  spend  their  time  ?  Now  he  who  would  ask  this  ques- 
tion would  not  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  real,  unequivocal 
answer.  Tell  him  that  to  trace  out  the  origin,  and  character,  and 
relations  of  a  single  word,  may  sometimes  cost  a  man  a  day,  or  a 
week's  labor,  and  that  this  labor  is  all  productive;  —  that  ^  a  word 
may  possibly  move  a  continent,'  or  be  the  means  of  *  saving  a 
soul '  —  and  what  will  he  do  but  stare ;  unless  perhaps  he  thinks  of 
a  straight  jacket  for  you,  supposing  that '  much  learning  has  made 
you  mad  ?'  Yet  the  statement  would  be  obviously  correct.  I  am 
usually  deemed  a  '  practical  man,'  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  boldly 
and  fearlessly  to  assort  that  we  need  more  than  we  now  have,  of 
these  very  men  who  are  willing  to  toil  and  sweat  a  day  or  week  at 
a  word,  if  necessary.  It  is  often  such  men  that  are  the  greatest  of 
benefactors.  They  raise  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
rally  round ;  they  spread  the  light  of  human  knowledge  far  and 
wide  for  many  to  walk  in,  who  afterwards  forgetfully  or  ignorantly 
curse  them  or  their  profession  for  it,  when  they  ought  to  *  blessJ 
We  are  apt  indeed  to  think  these  labors  lost,  but  it  is  not  so.  As 
well  might  you  suppose  the  labor  of  a  public  prince  lost,  who  in 
time  of  a  famine,  and  in  pouring  out  his  stores  of  grain  for  his  sub- 
jects to  come  and  gather  up,  should  raise  the  apex  of  the  pile  so 
high  th^t  it  could  scarcely  be  reached.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
higher  the  centre  of  the  heap,  the  greater  would  be  its  contents, 
and  the  greater  the  circumference  of  the  base  for  his  subjects  to 
surround  ?  A. 

And  if  those  who  deem  the  Ktertry  man  an  idler,  will  not  try  the  experiment  sq^ 
fidently  to  know  that  *  study  is  the  hardest  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun/  let 
them  mark  the  pale,  emaciated  figure,  and  the  tottering  step  which  it  so  often 
produces,  and  tell  us,  what  bodily  labor,  without  vice,  thus  wastes  the  human 
power  ?  Shame  upon  those  who  thus  libel  themselves  and  their  brethren  in  men- 
tal effort,  while  they  abandon  all  bodily  labor  for  the  *  unproductive'  employment 
of  a  *  drone  !*  —  Editor. 
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(For  tiM  Annalf  of  BdaeatioD.] 

Mr  Editor.  —  In  looking  around  upon  the  friends  of  Education 
and  examining  their  conduct,  and  comparing  it  with  what  it  was 
two  or  three  years  since,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  evident 
<  falling  off'  in  ardor  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked  and  set  sail  with  a  fine  breeze,  not  long  since, 
and  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  This  certainly  is  to 
be  deeply  lamented,  while  there  yet  remains  so  *  much  land  to  be 
possessed.'  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  assert  that 
this  is  generally  the  case.  No ;  far  from  it  is  the  fact ;  although  in 
very  few,  if  any  cases,  has  the  interest  gone  on  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  which  is  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  various  lu- 
minaries which  have  recently  arisen  upon  our  land,  with  their  life- 
giving  rays. 

I  have  noticed  among  the  persons  just  mentioned,  three  classes, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  in  their  principles  of  action,  and  in 
the  causes  of  their  declension. 

I.  Those  who  engaged  in  the  work  from  the  mere  impulse  o( 
the  moment,  and  from  the  excitement  and  charm  produced  by  nov- 
elty, at  the  commencement  of  those  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  have  so  eminently  distinguished  the  few  years  just 
past. 

Respecting  thislclass,  I  shall  say  but  little,  for  the  sooner  we 
discover  the  rotten  props  of  any  cause,  the  better  for  the  success  of 
'  our  undertaking.  It  is  best  they  should  be  removed  before  a 
great  weight  rests  upon  them,  as  it  will  occasion  far  less  derange- 
ment and  trouble.  But  the  other  classes  consist  of  different  materi- 
als—  of  men  with  good  motives,  and  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  yet  under  the  influence  of  mistaken  views  in  relatioi^  to 
this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  surest  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  to 
^em.     And, 

II.  Those  who  suppose  the  work  of  reform  in  education  is  nearly 
or  Quite  completed. 

To  those,  who  are  particularly  conversant  with  our  common 
schools,  it  may  appear  strange,  that  any  one  should  entertain  such 
an  opinion.  But  strange  though  it  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  This 
sentiment,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  as 
a  few  facts  .will  show. 

The  facts  1  am  going  to  mention,  to  show  something  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  exist  in  the  enlightened  state  —  Connecticut. 
They  would  not,  I  think,  apply  in  so  many  instances  in  Massachu- 
setts as  in  Connecticut,  but  in  some  of  the  states,  they  would  in 
more. 
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In  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  lying  upon  the  bank  of 
the  noble  Connecticut,  is  a  school-bouse,  which  ]  will  attempt  to 
describe.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  (not  on  a  green, 
but  simply  in  the  street,  of  the  same  width .  here,  as  it  is  through 
the  town,  three  or  four  miles)  carriages  passing  both  sides  of  it  as 
near  it  as  they  can  without  danger  of  becoming  entangled  among  the 
boards  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  outer,  covering,  as  numbers 
of  them  still  adhere  by  one  end  to  the  building,  and  some,  indeed, 
still  remain  fixed  in  their  original  place.  A  great  part  of  them 
however,  by  their  entire  absence  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  listened,  give  undoubted  evidence  that  they  have  per- 
formed the  useful  office  of  kindling  the  fire.  The  house  is  about 
20  feet  long,  by  16  wide,  constructed  with  admirable  economy^ 
having  no  superfluous  rooms,  appropriated  for  an  entry,  place  of 
deposit  for  wood,  scholars'  clothes,  &c,  &c,  but  the  outer  and  only 
door  opens^  into  the  inner  and  only  room !  ^he  wood  has  the 
protection  provided  by  nature,  viz.  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven. 
Beitig  well  saturated  with  water,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
it  does  not  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  wasting  it,  as  it  cannot  be 
burned  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Then  the  clothes  can  be  used 
for  either  cushions  or  mats,  as  the  circumstances  or  inclinations  of 
the  owners  prompt  them.  There  are  between  80  and  100  scholars 
to  assemble  here  and  spend  the  day,  agd  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  they  could  never  endure  it  in  so  small  a  room,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  covering  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  so  that  fresh  currents  of  Februar]^  air  flow  in 
from  all  quarters. 

This  house  was  built  almost  100  years  since.  There  is  not  a 
single  shade  or  tree  of  any  kind  near  it  in  the  road,  although  the 
street  in  other  places  is  well  supplied  with  them.  The  soil  is 
quite  sandy,  and  by  the  help  of  the  carriages  is  kept  soft,  through 
the  summer,  so  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  children  to  run  over  it, 
and  besides  their  clothes  soon  get  so  covered^  as  to  almost  prevent 
their  wearing  out  at  all.  One  old  man,  who  was  addressed  upon 
the  subject  of  building  a  new  school-house,  said,  ^  the  house  did 
very  well  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  won't  now,' 
Such  sentiments  prevailed^  and  they  could  not  build  a  house. 
This  apathy  is  not  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  better  schools  and  school-houses  than  theirs  ;  for  there  has  just 
been  an  excellent  building  constructed,  in  the  same  town,  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  one  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  others ; 
and  a  school  is  conducted  there  in  a  manner  well  deserving  of  im- 
itation. But  it  is  because  they  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  education.  The  importance  of  mental  culture,  they 
never  will  in  any  measure  see,  unless  the  friends  of  Education  are 
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constantly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  rouse  their  attention.  And 
let  no  one  think  it  a  trifling  subject,  or  fancy  that  the  work  is 
already  accomplished.  We  have  but  begun  to  move  public  senti- 
ment; —  and  if  we  stop  here,  we  in  a  short  time,  lose  all  we  have 
gained ;  and  the  cause  of  Education  goes  back,  where  it  was  ten 

i rears  ago.  Onward y  then,  should  be  the  motto  of  every  on^,  who 
oves  his  country  or  his  species.  We  should  never,  for  one  mo- 
ment, be  satisfied,  until  every  hamlet  in  our  land  —  nay,  in  the 
worldf  is  supplied  with  a  school,  and  that  school  is  as  perfect  as 
human  wisdom,  care,  and  labor  can  make  it. 

in.  I  have  found  a  class  of  men,  who  are  discouraged  by  the 
opposition  with  which  they  meet,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Said  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  a  pleasant  village  in  Connecticut, 
to  me,  a  few  days  since,  ^  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  give  up  and  not 
try  to  do  anything  more.  A  majority  of  the  people  here  are  op- 
posed to  all  improvement  in  schools,  and  we  can  do  nothing.  We 
have  tried  refusing  to  give  certificates  to  teachers,  who  were  not 
qualified^  but  tlie  people  will  employ  and  pay  them^  notwithstand- 
ing. One  teacher  was  refused  a  certificate,  who  had  taught  fifteen 
winters.  He  was  miserably  ignorant,  in  short,  of  everything^ 
but  the  most  frequent  and  thorough  manner  of  applying  tlie  birch 
to  his  pupils.  He  thought  it  hard  to  be  refused^  went  to  anothec 
town,  passed  examination,  and  went  on  with  his  school.  The 
people  were  dissatisfied  that  he  was  turned  away  —  you  can't  make 
them  understand  —  it's  of  no  use  to  try  —  I  must  give  it  up  —  let 
them  go  on  as  they  choose.' 

*  But,'  said  I, '  my  dear  sir,  I  think  you  greatly  err.  This  in- 
deed shows  the  difficulty  of  our  task.  It  shows  the  magnitude  of 
our  undertaking.  It  shows  that  laws  are  of  no  avail,  further  thaa 
they  are  supported  by  public  opinion,  k  shows  u&  the  propec 
and  only  field,,  in  which  we  can  exert  a  favorable  and  abiding  in- 
fluence. We  must  mould  and.  transform  public  opinion.  This  is 
a  slow  process,  to  be  sure.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  But 
place  before  a  community  truth  in  its  simple,  undisguised  beauty 
and  force ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  its  efEsci  in  time.. 

'  I  think,.  Sir,  you  may  hope,  if  you  press  on,.striving  to  improve 
the  taste  and  habits  of  your  people,  to  see  them,jn.  time,,  reformed 
essentially  ;  and  you  will  have  their  good  wishes,,  attention  and  co- 
operation in  your  schools ;  and  will  see  them  growing  in  useful- 
ness, and  raising  up  a  generation  that  shall  be  wiser  than  their 
fathers.' 

In  the  same  place,  I  saw  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  a  member 
of  a  Lyceum,  which  has  been  formed  and  sustained  thus  far,  in  the 
face  of  great  and  numerous  obstacles,  by  a  few  enterprising  young 
men,  who  have  encountered  the  coldness  of  some,  the  opposition 
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of  others,  and  from  others  still,  they  have  borne  contempt  and  rid- 
icule. They  have  gone  steadily  forward  in  their  work,  meeting 
weeidy  and  hearing  a  lecture,  not  from  some  learned  professor,  but 
from  one  of  their  own  number,  together  with  a  discussion  upon 
some  subject  previously  appointed.  They  have  gradually  gained 
growth,  their  meetings  are  now  very  well  attended,  and  a  good 
degree  of  interest  is  manifested.  ^  But,'  said  he,  ^  a  few  individ- 
uals have  nearly  all  the  work  to  do  —  say  three  or  four — and  it  is 
quite  a  task  —  for  we  must  first  accomplish  our  daily  labor,  and 
then  prepare  for  the  Lyceum,  and  preparing  so  often  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do,  makes  quite  a  burdensome  tax ;  and  indeed,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  bear  it  any  longer.  If  the  people  will  not  join  us, 
and  bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  (in  which  case  it  would  be  light) 
we  must  give  up  the  society,  for  it  is  tasking  us  rather  too  hard.' 

'  But  my  friend,'  I  observed,  ^  you  know  not  how  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  these  efforts.  Go  on.  Exert  yourself 
to  the  utmost,  if  need  be  ;  you  will,  in  time,  see  the  effect  of  your 
labors.  You  will  train  the  generation  now  coming  upon  the  stage, 
for  usefulness.  Though  you  cannot  make  an  alteration  in  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  their  bad  habits,  and  have  unalterably 
formed  their  tastes  averse  to  intellectual  pleasures  and  improve- 
ments, still  you  can  mould  the  minds  of  those  who  are  yet  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  impressions,  to  something  better.  You  can  have 
the  cheering  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  your  labors,  that  you  are 
spending  your  strength  for  the  good  of  society  ;  and  many  lips  will 
yet  praise  you. 

'  But  my  friend,  you  who  make  this  exertion  will  receive  ample 
reward  in  the  personal  benefit,  you  ^\\l  derive  from  it.  This  will 
be  to  you  greater,  far  greater,  than  it  can  be  to  any  one  else.  'Tis 
good  for  the  mind  to  be  exerted,  even  to  its  utmost  stretch.  It 
thus  acquires  strength  and  elasticity.  Go  on  then,  my  friend  — 
shrink  not  from  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  you.  Press  forward. 
Do  good.  Get  good.  Thus  your  sun  of  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness too,  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  until  the  perfect  day. 
Should  you  be  permitted  to  live  until  grey  hairs  shall  cover  your 
head,  how  sweet  will  be  the  reflections,  which  will  fill  your  mind, 
a$  you  look  around  upon  the  thriving,  intelligent  and  happy  youth 
about  you  growing  up  with  correct  habits,  fitting  for  usefulness  and 
honor  in  life  ;  and  feel  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  directing 
their  minds  into  the  proper  channel.' 

To  me,  Mr  Editor,  it  seems  that  the  friends  of  the  human  race, 
and  promoters  of  improved  forms  of  Education,  must  awake  anew 
to  the  objects  before  them,  and  press  forward  with  more  ardor. 
As  I  said  in  the  commencement,  I  do  not  mean  all,  but  many. 

I.  We  must  engage  in  the  work  from  principle. 
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II.  We  must  not  imagine  it  completc^d,  until  the  last  possible 
means  of  Instruction  zud  Education  are  enjoyed  throughout  the 
world. 

III.  We  must  not  be  discouraged,  let  what  will  oppose. 

A  Country  Teacher. 


Art.  IV. — Importance  of  Mental  Discipline. 

Mr  Editor,  —  In  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion' I  met  with  the  following  language :  —  ^  It  has  been  remarked 
by  some  one,  that  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  make  two  blades 
01  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  has  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  to  his  country.  A  service  no  less  important  is  rendered 
by  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  save  half  the  time  which  has  been 
spent  in  acquiring  any  branch  of  useful  learning.' 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  view,  these  statements  may,  or  may  not  be 
correct,  according  to  the  meaning  of  those  who  make  them.  Is 
there  no  danger  of  eichausting  a  soil  by  excess  of  heat,  and  other 
artificial  means  of  stimulation,  so  as  to  render  the  proprietor,  and 
consequently  the  country,  losers  ?  And  may  there  not  be  danger 
too,  in  hastening  by  every  possible  means  the  development  of  the 
mind? 

*  If  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred,  meant  to  apply  his  remark 
exclusively  to  the  subject  before  him  —  if  he  only  intended  to  af- 
firm that  he  who  contrives  to  save  half  the  time  which  is  now 
wasted  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language, — 
then,  it  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than  if  it  were  intended  to  be  of 
more  extensive  application.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  the  shortest  road  to  any  science  is,  of  neces- 
sity, the  best  J  —  an  opinion  which  is  becoming  quite  common  — 
then  I  must  be  allowed  to  dissent ;  for  I  believe  it  to  "be  productive 
of  immense  mischief;  —  and  that  unless  the  public  mind  be  speed- 
ily set  right  in  this  respect,  its  effect  can  be  none  other  than  to  roll 
back  the  wheels  of  improvement. 

In  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  every  one 
is  ready  to  admit,  at  least  in  Meory,  tiw  there  is  a  twofold  object 
to  be  attained ;  viz.,  the  discipline  of  thd  mental  faculties,  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  that  the  last  is  by  n^ipeans  the  least 
in  point  of  importance.  If  a  royal  road  could  lMi?<liscovered  to 
either  of  these,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  generally  be  followed. 
There  is  good  sense  enomh  in  the  community  to  prevent  it. 

Again ;  let  the  position  be' taken  that  the  same  twofold  object 
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ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  pursuit  of  every  science,  and 
almost  every  one  will  assent  to  it.  He  will  absent  to  the  proposition 
m  the  abstract,  I  mean  —  but  will  he  not  deny  it  in  practice  ?  Else 
how  does  it  happen  that  everywhere  that  teacher,  and  those  pupils 
who  make  the  greatest  apparent  progress  in  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  bear  away  the  palm  ? 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  words,  —  of  the  mere  language  of 
others,  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  injurious.  There  are  not  a  few,  also, 
who  object  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  if  no 
pains  is  taken  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  those 
ideas  to  the  pupil's  own  mind.  As  the  process  of  digestion  may 
be  retarded  by  too  great  a  supply  of  food,  so  they  are  aware  that 
the  process  of  mental  digestion  is  not  forwarded  merely  by  loading 
the  mind  with  a  ^eater  supply  even  of  facts,  than  can  be  assimi' 
latedf  or  appropriated  to  itself. 

But  who  is  dissat'isfied,  if  all  this  can  be  actually  accomplished  ? 
Who  questions  the  propriety  of  crowding  the  mental  stomach  as  long 
as  it  appears  to  digest  well  ?  Who  fears  the  results  of  a  too  rapid 
mental  growth,  as  he  would  those  of  a  precocious  and  unnatural 
growth  of  the  body  ? 

The  positive  evils  of  too  rapid  physical  development  are  usually 
admitted.  The  general  law  that  animal  bodies  which  come  quickly 
to  maturity,  decay  with  proportional  rapidity,  is  not  only  taught  by 
philosophers,  but  sustained  by  facts,  every  day  elicited.  The 
young  Napoleon  was  said  to  be  the  subject  of  an  early  decline  — • 
m  part,  at  least,  from  these  very  causes.  In  like  manner,  the 
positive  evils,  to  be  apprehended  from  mental  precocity,  are  admit- 
ted by  the  common  remark  that,  ^'  such  a  child  will  be  short-lived, 
because  he  knows  so  much.'' 

But  while  these  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  coaimunity,  the  practical  inferences  have  been  gener- 
ally disregarded.  —  For  if,  in  the  first  place,  a  single  mental  facul- 
ty,—  say,  memory  —  in  early  life  appears  prominent,  it  receives 
our  particular  attention ;  is  carressed  and  cultivated,  whether  the 
rest  of  the  faculties  are  developed  or  not.  But  a  retentive  memory 
does  not,  of  necessity,  presuppose  strength  or  perfection  of  the  other 
faculties,  but  rather  the  contrary.  So,  in  the  second  place,  if  a 
child  manifest  a  disposition,  to  go  forward  rapidly  in  a  given 
science  —  and  seems  to  understand  his  subject,  and  if  he  is  able 
to  proceed  through  them  all  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  idea  of  injury  from 
neglect  of  a  proper  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
processes  adopted,  is  by  many  overlooked.  However  often  they 
may  assent  to  its  importance  in  theory,  they  practically  despise  it 
in  practice,  and  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  everything : 
^-  the  strength  and  vigor  it  should  give  to  the  faculties,  as  com- 
paratively, nothing. 
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But  if  either  result  could  be  of  importance,  independent  of  the 
other,  it  would  be  the  latter.  Of  what  use  would  be  the  best  chest 
of  mechanics'  tools,  or  the  best  library,  to  him  who  could  neither  use 
the  one,  nor  read  the  other  ?  Of  what  comparative  value  would 
be  a  mind  611ed  with  all  ^  the  knowledge  and  mysteries'  of  other 
men,  when  it  had  neither  the  physical  vigor,  or  mental  force,  or 
ingenuity  to  strike  out  or  originate  an  idea  for  itself,  or  use  it  with 
judgment  when  originated  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  enviable  condition  of  many  a  modem  student, 
who  has  become  learned  without  study,  and  apparently  ^  rich'  in 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  others ;  while  he  is  in  reality  '  poor 
and  wretched,'  and  without  the  power  of  treasuring  up  anything 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  him  —  whose  progress  has  been  accel- 
erated at  school,  by  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  who  has 
never  earned  his  bread,  intellectually  or  physically,  *  in  the  swedt 
of  his  face,'  according  to  the  divine  appointment. 

I  have  no  hostility  to  labor-saving  machinery  in  education,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  exclude  hard  study  and  proper  mental  discipline. 
But  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  friends  of  im- 
provement are  producing  results  virhich  themselves  would  deprecate, 
could  half  their  evils  be  presented  to  their  minds. 

The  public  attention  is  too  much  directed  (I  mean  comparatifjdy), 
to  simplifying  processes  —  books  —  methods — apparatus,  &c.  Sim- 
plicity, in  itself,  cannot  be  too  much  -encouraged  and  cultivated ; 
^  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  iViind  to  go  to  extremes ; 
and  in  departing  from  one  error,  however  great,  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme,*  which  is  often  no  less  dangerous.  No  simplify- 
ing processes,  or  machinery  should  ever  be  substitiited  for  a  thorough 
exercise  and  discipline  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  — 
attention,  comparison,  association,  &c.  An  Observer. 


Art.  V.  —  Mental  Precocity. 

[We  have  given  our  own  views  fully  on  the  danger  of  Mental  Precocity.  We 
cannot,  in  justice  to  our  readers,  neglect  to  place  among  the  Annals  of  Education, 
the  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  London  Christian 
Observer ;  a  periodical  not  less  distinguished  for  its  religious,  than  its  intellectual 
character.  We  rejoice  to  meet  with  such  a  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  our 
own  views;  —  and  we  hope  that  in  urging  the  importance  of  early  religious  in- 
struction, we  may  always  be  understood,  in  the  spirit  of  this  article,  not  to  propose 
the  formation  of  infant  theologians,  but  of  infant  christians  in  temper  and  con- 
duct;— of  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  or  principally  of  the 
head.] 

'  Once  more,  my  dear  friend,  I  resume  my  pen  to  exchange  a 
few  cursory  thoughts  with-  you :  and  my  theme  will  be,  The  tears 
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of  parents  over  the  bier  of  precocious  childreo.  I  happened  just 
now  to  be  reminded  of  it,  though  I  have  touched  upon  it  before, 
by  .noticing  in  Mr  Byrth's  "Observations  on  the  Neglect  of  He- 
brew," a  passage  quoted  by  your  venerable  friend>  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  Hebrew  Keader,  respecting  Drusius ;  who  gives 
us  the  following  account  of  his  son : 

^  "  I  had  an  only  and  most  beloved  son,  in  whom  all  my  hopes 
were  centered,  and  who  was  the  ornament  of  my  old  age.  This 
dear  child,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  extraordinary  attainments, 
had  made  such  progress  in  the  oriental  languages,  that  be  had 
not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal,  in  all  £urope.  In  his  fifth 
year,  he  began  to  learn  Hebrew,  together  with  Latin,  to  which 
be  afterwards  added  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  In  his  seventh 
year,  he  translated  the  Psalms  of  David  into  his  native  tongue  so 
admirably,  that  he  excited  the  astonishment  of  a  learned  Jew  who 
heard  him.  In  two  years  after,  he  read  Hebrew  without  the  vow- 
el points ;  and  could  explain  by  his  grammatical  skill  the  exact 
manner  in  which  every  word  should  be  pointed,  which  the  most 
learned  modem  Jewish  Rabbis  are  unable  to  do.  In  his  twelfth 
year,  be  could  write  off-hand  in  prose  and  rythmical  verse,  after 
the  Hebrew  manner." 

'  I  fear  there  are  parents  who  would  exclaim  after  reading  this 
passage,  **  There,  my  dear  child,  what  would  I  give  if  you  could 
do  so !"  Would  you  give  what  Drusius  gave,  and  what  every, 
parent  of  too  precocious  a  child  may  fear  to  be  called  to  give  — • 
all  his  future  hopes  and  joys  for  the  gratification  of  a  short-lived 
vanity  ?  What  is  the  use,  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  of  being  able  to 
say  that  your  son  was  in  joining-hand  at  seven  years  of  age,  if  he 
never  wrote  any  thing  worth  joining  ?  And  so  I  mav  add,  what  is 
the  use  of  reading  Hebrew  at  five,  and  surpassing  Ivabbis  at  nine, 
if  all  this  precocious  learning  leads  only  to  a  premature  tomb  ? 

'  There  are  few  parents  who  have  the  courage  to  view  mental 
precocity  in  its  true  character,  namely,  i^  a  disease.  They  have 
no  wish  that  their  child's  lungs  should  be  preternaturally  irritable;  or 
his  heart  unusually  congested  ;  or  any  other  vital  organ  ominously 
enlarged ;  and  yet  they  can  behold  with  con^placency,  nay  delight,  a 
far  more  tender  and  important  texture  than  any  —  the  brain —stim- 
ulated to  unwonted  actifily,  and  literally  '*  drinking  up  the  spirit," 
at  the  expense  of  the  growth  and  health  of  the  defrauded  limbs 
and  viscera ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  an  enfeebled  existence,  and 
perhaps  an  untimely  grave. 

^  {  have  long  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  education, 
of  this  artificial  age,  that  we  stimulate  the  minds  of  children  far 
beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  salutary  excitement.  Care,  thought, 
study,  are  naturally  alieg  to  infant  years ;  and  can  only  be  superin- 
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duced  upon  the  tender  mind  by  an  exhausting  expense  of  nervous 
energy,  the  loss  of  which  is  never  recovered.  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  we  are  to  bring  up  our  children  for  savages ;  or  to  dis- 
card both  books  and  houses,  like  the  gipsey  tribes  that  infest 
our  lanes  and  commons.  A  child  in  civilized  society  must  receive, 
in  somewhat  early  life,  the  elements  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  train- 
ing ;  and  experience  will  soon  show  what  portion  of  this  discipline 
can  be  safely  urged,  without  enfeebling  tbe  powers  of  life  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  imbecility  or  premature  old  age.  But  I  am 
fully  convinced  that,  in  practice,  large  numbers  of  anxious  and  con- 
scientious parents  overshoot  this  boundary;  in  proof  of  which,  I  might 
point  you  to  the  large  number  of  highly  intelligent  invalid  children, 
who  languish  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  society  in  England.  Between  forced  tasks,  stimulating  conver- 
sation, and  still  more  stimulating  reading  for  recreation,  the  brain 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  orgasm,  and  both  body  and  mind  suffer  by 
the  process ;  • —  the  body  by  feebleness  and  early  decay,  and  the 
mind  (or  rather  its  corporeal  action,  for  mind  itself  is  immaterial 
and  imperishable,)  by  relaxing,  after  the  overstrained  tension,  and 
disappointing  the  fond  hopes  which  its  early  development  had 
awakened.  The  late  Robert  Hall  was  a  remarkably  precocious 
child  5  he  could  read  before  he  could  walk  :  but  do  you  envy  his 
after  existence }  He  never  had  a  day  of  ease  during  his  whole 
life  ;  and  even  hisjuind,  as  if  to  restore  itself  after  its  early  and 
over  anxious  exercises,  took  more  than  one  painful  interval  of  ab- 
sence from  thought  and  all  diurnal  scenes ;  much  as  a  person  faints 
away  to  recover  himself  after  an  undue  exhaustion  of  nervous  en- 
ergy. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  useful  and  active  business  of  life  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  transacted  by  persons  who  have  not  in  early  years 
evinced  more  than  an  average  share  of  intelligence,  and  who  have 
not  been  prematurely  woni  out  by  early  mental  excitement.  When 
a  poor  man  has  a  feeble  precocious  child,  he  fears  he  will  become 
an  idiot ;  and  at  best  he  never  expects  thrft  he  will  be  able  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and  among  savages,  such  a 
child  would  be  tossed  adrift  into  the  first  hallowed  stream ;  but  in 
a  higher  state  and  class  in  society,  manual  labor  not  being  necessary, 
the  defect  is  less  felt;  and  provided  the  chronic  invalid  can  patch 
himself  up  by  constant  care  to  a  reasonable  share  of  mental  effort, 
he  may  fill  passably  well,  for  a  time,  many  of  the  offices  of  highly 
polished  society.  He  cannot  walk  or  run,  but  he  may  ride  ;  he 
cannot  endure  heat  or  cold,  but  he  has  ample  supplies  of  refrige- 
rants and  calorifics ;  his  muscles  are  unstrung,  but  his  lips  may 
convey  his  volitions;  in  a  fores^with  an  axe  in  his  hand  he  would 
perish,  but  he  can  grasp  a  pen,  which  in  a  civilized  land  is  a  more 
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powerful  weapon ;  and  if  he  cannot  fell  an  oak,  he  can  con  a  brief, 
or  write  a  prescription,  or  compose  a  sermon. 

^  Mental  precocity  may  take  various  forms,  but  in  none  of  them  is 
it  a  healthy  attribute ;  —  no,  not  even  when  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  religion.  I  am  touching  upon  tender  ground,  but  I  will  ex- 
plain my  meaning.  The  Bible  speaks  of  one  who  was  sanctified 
from  his  birth  ;  of  another  who  from  a  child  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation ;  and 
so  in  other  instances ;  but  in  this  there  was  not  of  necessity  any 
mental  precocity.  It  is  not  said,  that  Timothy  discussed  vowel 
points,  and  read  half  a  dozen  languages,  when  his  age  and  health 
required  corporeal  exercise  and  mental  quietude.  The  religion  of 
little  children  ought  eminently  to  be  an  affection  of  the  heart ; 
grounded  indeed  upon  scriptural  truth,  the  elements  of  which  are 
intelligible  to  a  little  child,  but  not  ramified  into  all  the  doctrinal 
discussions  and  mental  developments  which  we  survey  with  wonder 
in  Janeway's  Tokens.  Some  of  the  children  there  embalmed 
might  have  been  quite  as  pious  without  being  as  mentally  preco- 
cious ;  and  the  difference  would  perhaps,  humanly  speaking,  have 
been,  that  their  piety  would  have  been  spared  to  the  world,  and 
that  they  would  have  long  *'  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze," 
before  they  were  sheltered  in  their  haven  of  rest.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  dispensations  of  an  all  wise  Providence,  or  of  the  mercy 
which  thus  early  took  to  rest  these  lambs  of  Christ's  flock ;  but  I 
mean  to  urge  the  distinction  between  what  was  spiritual  and  what 
was  merely  mental ;  and  to  show  that  very  early  and  extraordin- 
ary development  of  the  latter  kind,  even  when  applied  to  religious 
knowledge,  is  not  of  necessity  so  great  a  blessing  as  many  parents 
may  imagine.  Theology,  a^  a  science,  may  be  made  as  great  a 
stimulant  to  the  infant  mind  as  baby  novel-reading ;  and  the  effect 
will  too  likel^e  that  the  subsequent  relaxation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the^uQue  tension.  When  I  have  seen  a  very  little  child,  rack- 
ing its  brain,  as  a  Sunday's  task,  to  understand  the  Thiriy-nine 
Articles,  1  have  thought  of  the  death  bed  of  Baxter,  and  a  hundred 
other  eminent  theologians,  who  when  reduced  to  the  mental  and 
bodily  weakness  of  second  childhood  by  disease  or  age,  have  found 
that  their  spiritual  food  must  be  that  of  childhood  also  ;  and  that 
some  few  of  the  simplest  elements  in  religion  were  all  that  they 
could  bend  their  minds  to,  and  all  that  they  required  to  sustain 
their  parting  souls. 

^  I  know  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
any  remark  upon  Evelyn's  narrative,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  these  cursory  reflections  —  precocity ;  since  your 
mind  will  have  suggested  ail,  and  more  than  all,  that  1  could  offer. 
I  confess,  however,  that  if  I  had  not  known  beforehand  that  the 
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child  died  in  tender  years,  I  should  have  concluded  so  before  I  had 
read  half  of  the  catalogue  of  his  attainments ;  for  as  I  before  re- 
marked, such  a  premature  excitement  of  brain  is  in  effect  a  dbease, 
and  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  due  balance  and  healthy  condition 
of  the  animal  functions.  I  suspect  also  from  the  character  given 
of  the  child's  delicate  beauty  of  person,  that  he  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar temperament  of  body  which  is  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of 
the  glands;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  early  victims  of  the  distress- 
ing sdffections  to  which  I  allude,  and  many  of  whom  die  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  are  often  as  premature  in  mind  as  they  are  sickly 
in  body ;  and  you  are  aware  that  every  medical  man  who  has 
written  on  disorders  of  this  nature,  mentions  inordinate  mental  ex- 
citment  and  bodily  inactivity  as  greatly  predisposing  to  them.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  Christian  Observer  for  1824,  p.  682,  you  will 
find  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saying  that  tiie  system  pursued  in  modern 
education,  of  prematurely  urging  the  mind,  and  forgetting  the  frailty 
of  its  corporeal  tenement,  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  painful  maladies  above  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  giris  in  par- 
ticular, he  says  that  the  overstrained  attention  and  sedentary  habits 
necessary  for  an  early  proficiency  in  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments, are  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  deformity,  and  premature 
decay ;  more  especially  where  the  mind  of  the  child  is  naturally 
forward,  and  the  body  delicate.  ''  Girls,"  says  Sir  Asdey,  <^  are 
frequently  compelled  to  sit  from  morning  till  night  engaged  in 
learning  music,  drawing,  geography,  French,  nay,  even  Italian,  and 
I  know  not  what  else,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  and  thus  impairing  constitutions  which 
might  have  been  rendered  strong  and  robust ....  The  mischief 
thus  arising  fi*om  the  false  system  of  education  at  present  pursued 
in  this  country  so  frequently  come  before  my  notice,  that  I  wish 
what  I  have  said  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  future  mis- 
ery may  be  prevented,  and  the  physical  education  of  our  youth  be 
better  directed  ....  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  within 
this  last  year  I  have  seen  five  hundred  cases  of  scrofulous  afiections ; 
never  a  day  passes  over  my  head  without  my  seeing  a  case,  and 
frequently  three  or  four.  This  very  day  I  have  seen  more ;  and 
if  asked  how  many  boys  among  them,  1  should  answer  not  one. 
And  what  is  the  reason  7  Why,  that  boys  will  take  exercise,  and 
thus  are  less  liable  to  the  complaint ;  while  girls  are  not  allowed,  and 
therefore,  if  predisposed  to  it,  are  almost  always  attacked  by  it .  .  . 
Air,  exercise,  and  nourishment,  are  the  three  great  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  aflfections." 

^  Sir  Astley  Cooper  here  congratulates  boys,  but  what  would 
he  have  said  if  he  had  paid  a  morning  visit  to  the  family  of  Dru- 
sius  or  of  Evelyn,  and  found  a  child  scarcely  out  of  arms,  poring 
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over  a  polyglot  of  oriental  languages,  and  relinquishing  his  bats 
and  balls  for  the  entertaining  subtleties  of  masoretic  punctuation  ? 
Evelyn  feels  great  delight  that  his  child  was  ^'  far  from  childish  :  " 
but  why  should  not  a  child  be  childish  ?  There  is  no  wickedness  in 
being  childish,  any  more  than  in  being  precose.  A  child  ought  to 
be  childish ;  and  if  he  be  not,  there  is  a  defect  either  in  his  character 
or  his  education.  Our  Saviour  himself  took  a  child,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  bis  disciples,  and  told  them  that  whosoever  will  ob- 
tain the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  receive  it  as  a  little  child ;  allud- 
ing, I  suppose,  chiefly  to  the  simplicity  of  infancy.  Evelyn's  child 
was  not  altogether  simple  ;  there  was  somewhat  of  what  was  arti- 
ficial, which  was  not  natural  to  his  years,  mixed  with  his«  lovely 
character ;  and  so  far  as  this  is  indicated,  it  weakens  our  sympa- 
thy. When  he  asks,  *'  if  he  might  pray  with  his  bands  unjoinedy* 
he  is  altogether  the  child,  his  piety,  his  reverence  for  God,  his  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  his  unwillingness  to  bear  inconvenience  or 
pain  where  duty  requires  it,  are  thus  incidentally  evinced  ;  while 
bis  scruple  is  so  full  of  sincerity,  that  we  sympathize  while  we  smile 
at  his  simplicity.  But  when  he  deals  in  abstract  truths,  and  lays 
down  theologk^al  propositions,  such  as  that  ^^  all  God's  children 
must  suffer  afliction,''  and  when  he  '^  declaims  against  the  vanities 
of  the  world  before  he  had  seen  any,"  he  is  no  longer  a  child  of 
five  years  old,  speaking  from  his  own  simple  feelings  ;  he  is  either 
repeating  by  rote,  or  he  has,  gained  an  early  maturity  of  thought 
and  an  abstraction  which  are  not  natural,  and  are  not  of  necessity 
religious.  In  giving  up  his  own  little  world  for  God,  in  bearing 
with  meekness  the  afflicting  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father,  in  ex- 
pressing ^is  reverence  by  wishing  to  assume  the  accustomed  atti- 
tude oi  infantile  devotion  ;  and  above  all  in  his  simple  and  afiecting 
prayer,  "  Sweet  Jesus,  save  me  —  deliver  me — pardon  my  sins  — 
let  thine  angels  receive  me,''  he  evidences  an  early  growth  of  the 
spintval  affections  ;  but  in  abstracting  all  this  into  theological  pro- 
positions, he  merely  shows  the  prematurity  of  the  nwn^af  powers, 
or  more  probably  what  he  had  heard  and  remembered.  ^'  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart,"  as  distinct  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, is  the  command  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  and  often  of  older  converts,.the  heart  may  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  intellect. 

^  T  have  said  thus  much  lest  I  should  have  seemed  in  my 
alarms  concerning  premature  mental  activity,  to  be  censuring  early 
piety.  The  two  things  are  wholly  distinct ;  except  indeed,  as  true 
religion  tends  eminently  to  develope  the  intellect,  and  to  raise  it  to 
its  highest  exaltation.  But  many  children  who  have  been  far  from 
showing  great  cerebral  development,  have  been  early  sanctified  by 
the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  such  children  are  a  far  more 
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striking  inustration  of  the  power  of  religiooi  than  those  infant  pro- 
digies whose  memoirs  are  so  often  held  forth  to  publip  admiration. 
'  Yet  think  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  would  undervalue  that 
inestimable  gift  of  God  —  intellect.  Every  Christian  parent  would 
wish  to  see  his  children  endued  with  fair,  and  it  may  be  with 
bright,  abilities  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  to  cultivate  them  with  reasonable 
assiduity;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  no  evil,  but  much  good  will 
arise  from  so  doing.  But  had  Richard  Evelyn  and  young  Drusius 
both  attained  maturity,  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty  they  would  have  surpassed  in  intellect  and  attain- 
ments many  far  less  hopeful  pupils ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  tha^  their  enei^y,  both  of  body  and  mind,  would  have  been  so 
prematurely  wasted,  that  they  would  not  have  performed  in  the 
actual  business  of  life,  or  even  of  literature,  one  half  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  thousands  of  less  promising  scholars.' 
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Researches  ofihe  Rtv^ E.  SmUh  and  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dunghi  in  Armenia; 
indtuUng  a  /otcmey  into  Asia  Minor,  and  into  Georgia  and  Persia,  tritk  (^ 
visU  to  vie  JSTestonan  and  Chaldean  Christians  of  Oormiah  and  Salmas.  m 
fuH>  volumes.  By  Eli  Smith,  Missionary  o/the  American  Board  qf  CommtS' 
sionersfor  Foreign  Missions.    Crocker  and  Brewster.    Boston.  1^3. 

We  have  examined  with  deep  interest  the  travels  of  Messrs 
Smith  and  Dwight  among  the  Armenian,  Nestorian  and  Greek 
Chrisdans,  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  light  as  well  as 
Christianity  was  once  diiSlused  in  these  regions.  As  early  as  the 
year  87,  the  study  of  history,  astronomy,  geometry  be,  was  pro- 
moted in  Armenia,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  which  the 
pupils  were  taught  from  books  written  in  Armenian  with  the  Persian 
or  Syracuse  character^  the  Greek  character  having  been  suppressed 
by  the  civil  authority.  But  in  A.  D.  406,  a  learned  monk  by  the 
name  of  Mesr6b,  with  great  ingenuity  invented  an  Armenian  Al- 

1)habet ;  instituted  schools  in  which  this  alpliabet  was  taught,  and 
earned  men  were  even  sent  to  Constantinople  to  translate  into  Ar- 
menian the  learned  works  of  other  nations.  These  measures  gave 
a  new  era  to  the  history  of  Armenian  literature,  and  in  A.  D.  411, 
the  Bible,  and  soon  alter  other  important  works  were  translated 
into  the  Armenian  language.  But  although  light  and  Christianity 
were  thus  early  disseminated  in  these  regions,  —it  may  not  be  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  both  have  almost  expired  together ; 
that  books  are  nearly  as  rare,  and  in  many  places  more  so,  than  in 
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the  days  of  mitmiBcripts^  and  that  education  has  declined  proportion- 
ally. The  extracts  which  we  shall  make  from  the  work  before  us 
will  illustrate  this  subject. 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  Messrs  Smith  and  Dwight  made 
it  an  immediate  object  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Armenians 
in  that  city.  They  thus  describe  their  receptioui  and  a  visit  to 
the  Armenian  academy. 

'  We  were  received  by  Gregory  Pe8hdeme]j4n,  the  principal  of 
the  Academy,  with  a  cordiality  suited  to  the  account  of  him,  which 
we  had  received  from  B6ghos  of  Smyrna.  He  is  a  layman,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  literature  of  bis  nation,  and  himself 
the  author  of  a  very  respectable  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
ancient  Armenian.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
young  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  fair  and  in- 
genuous countenance,  so  peculiar  to  the  young  Armenians  of  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople.  They  were  members  of  the  highest  department 
of  the  school.  The  lowest,  embraces  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
are  taught  gratuitously  to  read  and  write.  In  the  second,  are  others 
of  more  respectable  connections,  who  are  studying  the  same  branches. 
The  members  of  the  third,  now  forty,  or  fifty  in  number,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  elements  of  grammar.  That  study  they  complete  when 
advanced  to  the  fourth,  under  Gregory,  the  number  in  which  is  about 
the  same.  ^ 

'  They  were  generally  possessed  of  uncommonly  interesting  coun- 
tenances, and  had  un  appearance  of  great  neatness  and  order,  as 
they  sat,  each  upon  his  cushion  or  carpet,  in  double  or  triple  rows 
around  the  floors.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was  not  far  from 
three  hundred.  It  has  a  considerable  income  from  a  fund,  con- 
tributed by  the  same  primate  who  aided  so  liberally  in  erecting  the 
buildings  of  the  establishment ;  and  the  remainder  of  its  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  Armenian  community.  —  There  are  schools  attach- 
ed to  the  other  Armenian  churches,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
repute.  We  were  told  also  that  private  schools  for  girls  are  not 
uncommon,  but  we  got  admission  to  none  of  them. 

'  It  is  painful  to  find  that  Done  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
primary  education  have  been  introduced,  even  in  this  most  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  Armenian  nation.  The  only  thing  that  shows  a 
tendency  that  way,  is  the  use  of  a  spelling  book,  and  one  or  two 
other  first  books,  in  the  modern  Armenian,  their  vernacular  dialect. 
Abundantly  able  helps  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  some  other 
branches  have  been  issued  from  the  press  at  Venice,  as  well  as  here, 
but  they  are  in  the  ancient  tongue,  and  accessible  only  to  the  few 
who  understand  it.  Even  in  Geography,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
them  80  well  supplied,  that  when  we  mentioned  Andover  as  the  place 
to  which  we  should  send  a  Persian  dictionary,  which  the  Patriarch' 
had  the  politeness  to  give  us,  a  person  immediately  referred  to  a  book 
in  ancient  Armenian,  not  only  describing  its  position  accurately,  but 
also  that  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
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'  The  Armenians  have  not  only  no  department  for  foreign  languages 
in  the  academy,  nor  any  distinct  school  for  them  in  the  city,  but  the 
number  acquainted  with  them  is  extremely  small.' 

At  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  they  visited  a  seminary  established  by 
Nerses^  an  archbishop  who  formerly  resided  there,  and  who  appears 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  education.  It  was  original- 
ly iiTtended  to  rank  high  as  a  gymnasium,  and  the  building  and  gen- 
eral arrangements  were  excellent.  The  task  of  procuring  instruc- 
tors was  great,  but  ten  or  eleven  were  finally  obtained,  in  part,  how- 
ever, by  sending  to  Paris,  Moscow,  and  Ispahan.  But  Nurses  for 
some  cause  unknown  to  our  travellers  wai  afterwanjs  banished,  and 
the  school  though  still  in  a  degree  respectable,  does  not  sustain 
the  high  reputation  to  which  it  bad  attained  while  under  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  now  a  mere  grammar  school,  for  teaching  Armenian, 
Russian  and  French,  and  is  fast  dwindling  into  a  common 
school.  None  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Education  were 
ever  tried  in  it,  except  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  the  Lancasterian 
system.  In  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  New  Testament  is  used 
as  a  class  book,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  any  moral  or 
religious  influence  on  the  community,  nor  was  this  probably  intend- 
ed. The  present  number  of  scholars  is  about  200.  The  institu- 
tion has  no  funds  ;  its  expenses  are  borne  by  the  episcopal  see. 
There  is  no  other  Armenian  school  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
with  the  exception  of  one  containing  about  30  scholars  at  Ganjeh. 
Compared  with  the  Georgians  in  general,  the  Armenians  of  Tiflis 
are  said  to  be  intelligent,  but  in  reality  they  have  but  little  educa- 
tion: Their  females  never  have  been  taught  to  read,  though  some 
of  them  are  taught  a  little,  privately. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  printing  press  in  Tiflis,  but  it 
does  little,  for  want  of  funds.  Indeed  the  only  works  which  have 
ever  been  issued  from  it  are  an  Armenian  catechism,  published  by 
Nurses — a  spelling  book  —  an  edition  of  the  Venice  Armenian 
Grammar  —  and  another  of  the  Psalter.  No  periodical,  not  even 
a  common  newspaper,  has  ever  been  attetnpted. 

The  intellectual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Armenians  in 
general y  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Smith. 

'  I  shall  give  here,  only  so  much  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  their 
intellectual  condition,  mingling  with  it  the  results  of  our  own  obser- 
vations and  inquiries,  in  order  to  give  my  remarks  a  general  applica- 
tion to^the  whole  of  Armenia  which  we  visited.  —  At  home,  very  young 
children  here,  as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  lefl  almost  entirely 
to  the  management  of  their  mothers.  But  unfortunately  An  Arme- 
nian mother  has  too  little  educatioTi,  and  holds  too  low  a  rank  in  the 
family  herself,  to  instruct  their  minds,  or  govern  their  passions,  to  any 
good  effect     The  father  is  indeed  sufficiently  absolute  in  power^  but 
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instead  of  being  led  to  a  irteady  and  firm  exercise  of  it  by  a  wisely 
directed  desire  for  the  good  of  bis  child,  undisciplined  parental  af- 
fection makes  him  forget  it  in  injurious  indulgence,  until  it  is  called 
forth  with  altogether  disproportioned  severity  by  some  sudden  fit  of 
anger.  The  result  is,  that  that  invaluable  instinct,  of  which  nature 
has  given  an  Armenian  parent  his  fiiU  share,  most  unhappily  directly 
fosters  a  rapid  growth  of  evil  passions  in  the  child,  causes  him  to  be- 
come disobedient  and  vicious,  and  finally  eradicates  from  his  heart  all 
corresponding  filial  aflfection. 

'  As  to  the  instruction  in  books  which  is  usually  obtained  in  schools, 
the  common  people  have  so  little  desire  to  procure  it  for  their  ofi*- 
spring,  that  they  are  not  only  not  willing  to  make  '  any  sacrifices  for 
it  by  contributing  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses,  but  will  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  exercise  sufficient  parental  authority  to  induce 
their  children  to  a  punctual  attendance  at  school.  Still  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  the  education  of  boys  :  and  were  schools  establish- 
ed gratuitously,  they  would,  like  a  sick  man  when  medicine  is  brought 
to  him,  take  them.  After  a  while,  a  taste  for  education  would  be 
acquired,  and  then  they  would  help  themselves.  The  small  efiects 
that  have  resulted  from  the  mere  toleration  of  education  by  the  Rus- 
sian government,  already  alluded  to,  most  clearly  illustrate  and  prove, 
that  the  Armenians  need  something  more  than  being  negatively  left 
to  themselves.  Some  positive  stimulus  must  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy  of  ignorance. 

'  The  education  of  girls  is  not  only  not  desired,  but  decidedly  dis- 
liked ;  and  in  some  places  the  prejudice  against  it  is  strong.  Its 
novelty  gives  alarm ;  an  ability  to  read  is  considered  a  qualification 
hardly  becoming  any  but  nuns  ;  an  immoral  tendency  is  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  the  shocking  custom  of  writing  letters  to  gentlemen  is 
specially  dreaded !  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  number  of 
females  that  can  read  is  extremely  small.  An  estimate,  founded  in- 
deed upon  very  scanty  data,  would  not  make  the  proportion  so  great 
as  one  in  two  hundred.  We  heard  of  no  female  school  in  actual  ex- 
istence throughout  the  whole  of  Armenia  ;  and  the  only  one  of  whose 
history  we  learned,  was  kept  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  nunnery  at 
Akoolis,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aras,  to  the  east  of  Nakhchav^n. 
It  contained  about  sixty  pupils.  The  nunnery  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  scattered  nuns  no  longer  teach.  Its  happy  effects,  however, 
are  still  mai|ifested,  by  the  existence  in  that  vicinity  of  a  decided 
wish  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  a  more  than  usually  strong  desire 
for  that  of  boys  also.  Two  or  three  girls  are  allowed  to  read  in  a 
boys'  school  at  Ganjeh  and  at  Sh&makhy ;  at  Shoosha  also  the  same 
is  tolerated  in  a  school  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  taught  by  a  nun.  But 
farther  than  this,  it  is  not  known  that  girls  are  found  in  any«chool, 
either  in  Russian,  Persian,  or  Turkish  Armenia  ;  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided prejudice  against  allowing  the  two  sexes  to  attend  together. 

'  The  proportion  of  males  who  are  able  to  read  is  estimated  by  the 
missionaries,  in  the  region  that  has  come  under  their  observation,  at 
two  in  ten  for  the  towns,  and  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  in  a  hundred 
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for  the  country.  The  result,  also,  of  inquiries  made  by  ourselves 
personally  in  the  villages  we  visited  at  different  points  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  of  estimates  obtained  from  individuals  respecting  many 
others,  presents  for  the  country  an  average  of  little  more  than  two 
per  cent !  This  small  number  consists  generally  of  the  priests,  and 
their  assistants,  in  the  church  services.  Even  of  them,  many  are  un* 
able  to  write,  and  some  even  to  read  writing.  This  estimate  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  truth  ,*  still,  perfect  ac- 
curacy cannot  be  expected  where  the  premises  are  so  few  and  the 
conclusion  so  extensive. 

'  It  is  much  easier  to  count  the  number  of  schools,  and  estimate 
the  means  of  education  which  they  afford.  In  Kara-bagh,  not  in- 
cluding the  schools  of  the  mission,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereaf- 
ter,  there  are,  in  Shoosha  itself,  one  of  thirty  scholars  taught  by  a 
vartab^d,  and  another  of  ten  or  twelve  taught  by  a  nun  ;  in  the  coun- 
try, a  vartab^d  who  occupies  alone  the  convent  of  St  Hag6p,  has 
long  made  himself  useful  by  teaching  from  ten  to  twenty  boys ;  and 
some  twenty  lads  from  the  neighboring  villages  are  alsp  taught  at  the 
convent  of  Datev.  Ganjeh  has  a  school  of  thirty  scholars,  and  Sham- 
akhy  another  of  eighty.  There  is  one  likewise  in  Sheky.  Bakoo 
has  none.  Nakhchevan  is  also  destitute.  But  at  Eriv&n  there  are 
two,  one  lately  commenced  in  the  town,  and  another  in  Ashter^g,  a 
neighboring  village.  It  was  reported,  also  that  not  far  from  Giimry 
the  people  were  anxious  for  a  school,  and  had  commenced  gathering 
I  one.  If  we  add  to  these  the  schools  already  mentioned  in  Erzroom, 
Kars,  Bayezeed,  and  Tiflis,  the  first  three  of  which  have  in  fact  been 
destroyed,  and  consider  that  in  Persian  Armenia,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  there  /are  none ;  we  have,  at  the  most,  only  fourteen  native  Arme- 
nian schools  of  any  kind,  in  the  whole  of  the  region  over  which  our 
inquiries  extended. 

'  The  schools  of  this  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  are  all  taught  by 
men  who  hold  some  clerical  rank,  which  in  part  unites  their  interest 
with  those  of  the  clergy  ;  being  either  vartabeds,  priests,  deacons,  or 
clerks.  They  are  generally  men  of  slight  education,  and  their  pu- 
pils are  taught  little  else  than  to  read  mechanically  without  under- 
standing, to  write,  and  to  perform  some  simple  sums  in  Arithmetic. 
In  Ganjeh,  however,  grammar  is  taught ;  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  mission,  it  is  coming  in  use  elsewhere.  The  study  of  it  is  very 
important,  as  affording  a  key  to  the  ancient  language  ii^  which  their 
only  books  of  any  kind,  including  the  BMe,  are  written. 

*  Their  school  books  are  the  following,  and  in  the  following  order. 
For  spelling  and  reading,  a  spelling  book,  the  first  of  the  nine  divi- 
sions of  the  Psalms  divided  into  syllables,  a  small  prayer  book,  the 
remainder  of  the -Psalms,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  church  hymn 
book,  are  used  ;  and  fill  of  them,  being  in  the  ancient  dialect,  are 
not  understood.  In  Arithmetic,  a  large  and  able  work  has  been 
printed  at  Venice,  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and 
also  of  understanding  it,  as  it  is  in  the  ancient  tongue,  no  book  is 
used,  and  the  science  is  taught  orally.     In  grammar  a  similar  difii- 
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colty  was  formerly  experienced,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  the  large  one 
by  Chaniche&n  could  be  obtained  ;  but  recently  two  others,  one  by 
Michael  Salamte&n  of  Moscow,  and  another  by  the  missionaries, 
have  been  partially  introduced.  Should  any  Armenian  student  wish 
to  advance  farther,  (which,  however,  never  happens  except  with  some 
learned  vartab^d  in  a  convent,)  he  would  find  in  Geography,  nothing 
but  a  great  work  in  twelve  volumes,  printed  at  Venice  and  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  rhetoric  he  could  learn  only  from  a  thick  octavo  from  the 
same  press,  filled  with  the  technical  terms  of  the  old  school  of  Quinc- 
tilian,  and  which  he  would  hardly  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find;  and. 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,  he  would  have  access  to, 
only  in  a  very  scarce  work  of  three  volumes,  also  from  Venice,  and 
wholly  conformed  to  the  Aristotelian  school.  As  to  improvements  in 
the  system  of  education,  I  need  only  say,  that  none  have  been  made.' 
'  The  sources  of  intelligence  accessible  to  the  people  of  Armenia 
are  even  more  easily  summed  up  than  their  means  of  education.  - 
Not  a  newspaper  is  printed  anywhere  in  the  Armenian  language ; 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  location  of  the  different  printing  presses, 
already  mentioned,  will  show  how  few  puj^lications  of  any  kind  can 
find  their  way  hither.  We  have  only  to  add  a  press  at  Echmiadzin, 
which  has  not  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty  years,  to  the  estab> 
lishments  at  Venice,  Constantinople,  Moscow^  Astrakhan,  and  Tiflis, 
and  our  list  of  presses  of  native  origin  that  can  possibly  have  any 
bearing  upon  Armenia  is  complete.  The  efficiency  even  of  these 
most  unfortunately  diminishes  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
ness to  that  country ;  so  that  the  sum  of  their  united  influence  which 
actually  reaches  it,  becomes  almost  imperceptible.  A  new  book  in 
circulation  is  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon,  and  to  hear  one  in- 
quired for  with  interest  is  still  rarer.  Little  more  is  accomplished 
than  to  supply  the  churches  with  the  necessary  books  for  public 
worship.  In  fact,  the  prayer  book,  the  hjmn  book,  and  (he  book  of 
martyrology,  are  almost  the  only  sources  of  intelligence  to  be  found, 
and  even  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  unfortunately 
is  in  a  style  sufficiently  modern  to  allow  its  fabulous*  legends  to  be 
understood,  are  sealed  up  in  a  dead  language.  I  wish  the  sacred 
scriptures  could  be  added  to  the  list,  not  only  of  accessible  but  intel- 
ligible books ;  but,  besides  the  copies  that  have  been  distributed  by 
the  missionaries,  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the 
churches  ;  even  there  only  the  prescribed  lessons,  can  sometimes  be 
found  ;  and  in  no  case  are  they  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  None,  there- 
fore, can  understand  them,  nor  any  other  books,  except  those  who 
have  studied  the  ancient  dialect ;  how  many  such  there  are,  you  can 

i'udge  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  means  of  education, 
teaching,  in  other  countries,  such  an  extremely  valuable  source 
of  religious  information  accessible  alike  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, we  can  here  hardly  take  into  the  account.  A  few  family 
libraries  exist,  if  a  collection  of  sixty  or  seventy  books  can  be  so 
named ;  but  they  are  carefiilly  stowed  away,  and  the  more  valuable 
works  perhaps  folded  in  a  covering  of  two  or  three  handkerchief ; 
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so  that  the  owners  themselves  rarely  read  them,  and  access  to  them 
by  others  is  extremely  difficult.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, we  find  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  a  country  vil- 
vage  of  '  fifty  under-ground  houses/  which  was  visited.  It  was 
inhabited  wholly  by  Armenians,  who  had  one  church  and  two 
priests.  Messi's  S.  &  D.  had  been  hospitably  received  by  the 
kakbia,  (lord  or  governor  of  the  village)  ;  and  were  permitted  to 
make  such  inquiries  as  they  thought  proper. 

'  The  kakhia  affirmed  that  no  schools  existed  either  here  or  in  any 
of  the  surrounding  villages  ;  and  declared,  as  a  reason,  that  no  one 
was  qualified  to  teach,  and  probably  none  wi^h  to  learn.  His  own 
manifest  indifference  to  the  subject  tended  to  confirm  the  latter  asser- 
tion. He  estimated  the  number  in  this  village  who  could  read  at 
only  six.* 

The  Nestorian  Christians,  in  the  province  of  Oormiah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia,  manifested  a  greater  mterest  in  education,  but  appear- 
ed to  be  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  the 
moslems.  In  sonw  of  the  villages  not  more  than  two  or  thi^ee 
persons  were  found  able  to  read.  In  one,  which  consisted  of 
twentytwo  families,  there  was  no  kind  of  school,  and  only  four 
persons  were  able  to  read  ;  and  these  all  belonged  to  one  family. 
In  another  village  of  80  houses  no  school  existed.  The  following 
extracts  will  illustrate,  more  fully,  their  condition. 

'  The  birjhop  of  JamUava  confessed  that  none  of  the  Nestorian  fe- 
males are  taught  letters.  **  You,"  said  he,  "  can  attend  to  such 
things,  but  we,  both  men  and  women,  are  obliged  to  labor  with  all 
our  might  to  get  money  for  the  moslems."  A  year  or  two  ago, 
the  bishop  of  Ada  said,  he  procured  an  instructor  who  taught  three 
or  four,  and  they  are  the  only  readers  in  the  village.  He  declared 
that  the  Nestorians  are  extremely  fond  of  learnmg,  but  moslem  op- 
pression, allows  them  no  time  for  it,  and  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children.  The  priest  had  a  son,  and  he  had 
a  nephew,  he  said,  whom  they  wished  much  to  educate ;  but  it  was 
impossible.' 

The  following  extract,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  in  a  pain- 
ful light  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  proves  still  more  con- 
clusively its  causes,  and  the  general  darkness  which,  in  this  region, 
hangs  over  the  human  intellect. 

'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  found  no  printed  books  among 
the  Nestorians,  and  suggested  that  their  alphabet  has  perhaps  never 
been  printed.  We  inquired  in  every  place  for  books,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grammar  at  Ardishai,  we  found  only  the  books  of 
the  church  ;  and  they  were  very  scarce.  The  Psalter,  the  Gospels, 
and  Epistles,  in  separate  volumes,  and  divided  into  lessons  for  the 
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daily  service,  were  possessed  by  every  church  ;  but  in  Jam&lava  the 
two  latter  were  carried  every  night  to  the  house  of  the  bishop,  for 
fear  that  they  would  be  stolen.  Two  churches  also  possessed  the 
Pentateuch;  but  no  entire  copy  of  the  Bible  was  heard  of  anywhere. 
Indeed  the  Chaldean  priest  at  Khosrova  confessed  that  one  is  hardly 
to  be  found. 

'  Some  of  their  manuscripts  were  fine  specimens  of  the  Estrangelo ; 
especially  two,  which  were  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  in  the 
possession  of  Mar  Gabriel  of  Ardishai.  But  an  extreme  unwillingness 
was  universally  manifested  to  part  with  any,  except  the  Psalter  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  only  one  copy  was  owned  by  a  village.  The 
missal  of  the  church  at  Koosy  had  been  recently  stolen,  and  the 
priest  was  consequently  unable  to  celebrate  the  eucharist.' 

The  Chaldeans,  a  sect  recently  separated  from  the  Nestorians, 
and  who  are  in  fact  Roman  Catholics  taken  from  the  earlier 
churches,  have  no  schools  among  them. 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  among  eastern  Christians.  The 
following  account  is  given  of  the  Mussulman  or  Moslem  in  the 
same  region. 

*  The  moslems  not  only  possess  very  good  natural  talents,  but  are 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  Armenians  in  their  desires  and  efforts 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  schools  occasionally 
in  the  villages,  and  in  the  towns  always.  Shoosha  has  six  schools. 
Even  a  number  of  their  females,  especially  the  daughters  of  mollahs, 
are  taught  to  read,  and  in  Nookha  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  pub- 
lic school  for  moslem  girls,  which  is  not  small.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Kordn,  which  is  read  in  Arabic  but  not  understood,  all  their 
school  books  are  in  Persian  ;  which  language  they  study  by  means  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  not  only  for  objects  of  business,  but  that 
they  may  read  the  distinguished  poems  which  it  contains.  The  latter 
attainment  is  the  highest  point  at  which  their  education  aims.  Still, 
comparatively  few  of  them,  and  of  the  nomads  very  few,  are  able  to 
read ;  and  no  improvement  has  been  attempted  or  desired  in  their 
school  books,  not  even  that  of  having  them  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 
Public  or  private  libraries,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  though  many 
of  the  rich  begs  (or  beys)  have  a  number  of  books  in  Persian ;  which 
they  are  not  remiss  in  reading.' 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Schools  in  Rhode  Tbland. 

We  received  sometime  since  the  *  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  Schools,  with  a  table  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  sums  expended  for  their  support,  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught 
in  them  :^  bearing  date,  May  17th,  1832.  We  made  at  the  time  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  general  character  of  the  Report,  and  inserted  the  table  of 
the  number  of  schools,  reserving  a  more  particular  consideration  for  an 
hour  of  greater  lei^re  ;  but  without  intending  to  defer  it  to  a  period  so 
unreasonably  distant. 

The  Report  though  brief, presents  very  important  views  in  education, 
and  contains  almost  the  only  authentic  means  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  common  schools  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  We  hasten  to  con- 
dense, into  as  brief  space  as  we  can,  its  leading  facts. 

In  some  of  the  districts,  the  school  houses  were  found  badly  located, 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  In  others,  no  con- 
venient houses  or  rooms  have  ever  yet  been  provided,  but  the  committee 
cherish  a  hope  that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied  :  by  what  means 
we  are  not  informed. 

They  advert  to  complaints  about  the  deficiencies  of  teachers ;  and 
speak  at  some  length  of  the  '  impropriety  of  placing  any  person  of  i«iiiiora< 
character^  in  charge  of  a  school ;'  the  importance  of  having  every  teacher 
possess  '  a  good  knoiDledge  of  what  he  attempts  to  teach  to  others,  as  well 
as  judgment  and  skill  in  the  n^anner  of  teaching ;'  the  low  <  compensation 
usually  allowed  to  teachers ;'  and  the  difiiculty,  no  less  than  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  instruction,  *the 
best  talents.'  They  recommend  to  public  consideration  the  importance 
of  having  institutions  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers* 

It  appears  that  little  has  hitherto  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Rhode 
Island  but  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  ;  although  a  few 
schools  have  paid  a  slight  attention  to  Grammar  and  Geography. 

But  to  limit  common  schools  even  to  thorough  instruction  in  thes6 
branches,  is  thought  to  be  an  error.  They  think  *  the  standard  of  our 
schools  should  be  raised,'  and  the  branches  should  be  extended,  so  far  at 
lease  as  to  embrace  all  those  which  are  of  eveiy  day  use  in  life,  such  as 
the  art  of  composition,  and  especially  letter  writing.  In  this  last  respect 
a  deplorable  deficiency  is  said  to  exist :  We  believe  this  deficiency  is  not 
confined  to  one  state.  A  knowledge  of  accounts,  as  well  as  of  the  elements 
oi  Jlstronomy^  J^''aiurdl  Philosophy,  and  Mechanics,  illustrated  by  simple 
school  apparatus,  is  also  recommended  as  appropriate  to  every  school 
room. 

Oral  instruction,  though  hitherto  much  neglected  to  ^ive  place  for  mere 
book  instruction,  is  highly  commended.  It  leads  children  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  upon  everything  they  learn. 

The  views  suggested  in  the  Report  in  regard  to  discipline  are  so  ex- 
cellent that  we  insert  them  entire. 

*^here  are  two  extremes  into  which  communities  as  well  as  individuals ' 
are  apt  to  fall.    The  one  is  a  hasty  adoption  of  every  new  thing  which 
happens  to  be  cried  up  as  sn  improvement:  the  other  is  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  old  established  customs  and  usages,  however  obvious  their 
inconvenience  or  their  defects.    To  these  extremes,  schools  for  elemen- 
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tary  education  have  been  peculiarly  subject  While  in  some  of  them,  no 
one  system  has  been  pursued  ioug  enough  to  test  its  utility  or  unfitoessi 
iu  others  it  has  been  deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  depart  a  single  step 
irom  the  ancient  mode  of  instruction  and  government  Either  of  these 
extremes  is  unspeakably  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education.  That 
great  improvements  have  been  made  both  in  the  means  and  method  of  im- 
parting instruction  to  youth,  it  is  believed  none  who  have  been  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject  will  deny ;  but  in  many  places,  a  rooted  attach- 
ment to  established  rules  and  preconceived  notions,  has  prevented  the 
benefits  which  might  have  resulted  irom  the  adoption  of  these  improve* 
ments.  Why  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  so  many  teachers  have  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind  ?  '  Why 
have  so  many  parents  and  patrons  of  schools  so  much  cause  to  lament  the 
ill  success  of  their  exertions  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  education  of 
their  children  ?  Your  committee  think  it  has  been  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  mistaken  views  on  the  subject  We  think  tliere  has  been  a  mis- 
take both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Instead  of  considering 
and  treating  children  as  rational  beings,  strongly  actuated  by  the  passions 
of  shame,  of  pride,  of  emulation,  of  hope  and  despair ;  instead  of  reflect- 
ing that  they  possess  a  mind  in  embryo,  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  made  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  the  above  named  pas- 
sions, we  very  much  fear  they  are  too  often  considered  and  treated  as 
beings  entirely  passive. 

'The  passion  of  fear  is  one  which  children  manifest  earlier  and  more 
distinctly  than  any  other.  This  has  been  seized  upon  as  we  think  inju- 
diciously by  some  teachers  as  if  it  were  the  oniy  avenue  by  which  ap- 
proaches could  be  made  to  the  understanding  of  the  child.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  teacher  at  once  arrays  himself  in  terror,  and  the  whole 
business  of  teaching  and  governing  must  be  a  system  of  coercion.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  where  this  system  is  pursued,  there  is  great  danger  of 
creating  in  the  pupils  a  morbid  sensibility,  a  stubbornness  of  temper,  a 
hatred  of  the  school  and  whatever  is  connected  with  it.  It  operates  as  a 
check  upon  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  scholar,  and  it  will  he  a  fortunate 
circumstance  if  it  does  not  create  a  hardened  indifiference  to  improvement 
of  every  kind.  As  a  system  of  government  it  is  decidedly  objectionable, 
and  we  think  if  it  must  be  used,  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort, 

^  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  what  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  teaching,  and  the  one  from  which  almost  all  others  spring :  it  is 
a  departure  from  nature.  If  parents  and  teachers,  in  their  attempts  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  train  up  children  to 
usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  would  adhere  closely  to  the  princi- 
ples followed  by  the  experienced  farmer  and  the  skilful  horticulturist  in 
rearing  their  grain,  their  plants^  and  their  trees,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of 
success.  An  obvious  departure  from  these  principles  is  the  practice  too 
common  both  with  parents  and  teachers  of  crowding  the  memory  of  child- 
ren with  a  mass  of  unintelligible  matter,  answering  no  other  purpose 
than  to  display  the  wonderful  memory  of  the  wonderful  child,  while  every 
other  faculty  of  the  mind  is  left  uncultivated  and  unfostered.' 

We  have  another  evidence  that  the  work  of  improvement  in  education 
is  not  wholly  forgotten  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Providence  Gazette  thus 
speaks  of  an  institution  lately  established  in  that  State  under  the  name  of 
'  Hie  Rhode  Island  Manual  Labor  School  .** 

'  This  school  has  commenced  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Fif- 
ty scholars  entered  on  the  day  of  its  commencement,  and  the  school  bids 
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fair  to  be  full  in  the  course  of  the  week.  The  hours  of  study  commence 
in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock,  and  continue  till  6  o'clock ;  commence  agrain 
at  9,  and  continue  till  12 :  commence  again  at  half  past  one,  and  continue 
till  3.    Hours  of  labor,  from  3  to  6  in  the  afternoon.' 

Instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 

About  the  end  of  September  last,  by  the  exertions  of  an  association 
of  the  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  a  School  for  Adult  Colored  Persons,  (males) 
was  opened  in  that  city,  and  continued  during  the  winter.  It  was  under 
the  care  of  two  teachers,  in  two  separate  divisions.  These  teachers  were 
severaHy  assisted  in  their  labors,  by  the  meinbers  of  the  Association  in 
rotation,  one  or  more  of  whom  usually,  attended  each  meeting  for  instruc- 
tion.   These  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening. 

The  number  of  persons  who  attended  exceeded  one  hundred ;  but  as  the 
measure  was  new,  and  accompanied  with  many  difficulties,  and  the  season 
very  inclement,  their  attendance  was  in  many  instances  very  irregular. 
Still  much  good  was  evidently  accomplished ;  and  not  a  few  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  orthography,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
scriptures,  though  not  the  only  book  used,  were  much  read  by  the  classes, 
and  the  practice  of  closing  the  evening  by  reading  a  chapter,  was  regu- 
larly supported. 

A  School  for  Females,  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  was  also  kept  up 
during  the  winter,  in  two  divisions ;  and  the  whole  number  who  entered 
their  names  in  these  female  schools  during  the  term,  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  but  the  attendance  of  many  was  irregular. 

We  derive  the  foregoing  interesting  facts  from  a  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association  who  founded  these  schools,  as  publish- 
ed in  the  *  Friend'  of  April  20th.  It  must  give  the  reader  much  pleasure 
to  find  the  humane  and  enlightened  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ever  on  the 
alert  to  devise  some  new  scheme  of  benevolence,  or  new  form  of  be- 
stowing charity.  Here  were  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  collected, 
enlightened,  and  brought  under  the  happy  influence  of  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  That  coming  together,  as  many  of  them  did,  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  hard  day's  labor, :—  perhaps  in  the  cold  or  wet,  —  they  should  not 
have  made  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  progress  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  even  in  this  respect,  the  results  have  been  highly  gratify- 
ing ;  and  we  are  happ^  to  leiirn  that  the  Committee  are  determined  to 
open  their  schools  agam  in  the  autumn.  » 

New- York  Society  tor  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge  and  Industry. 

The  design  of  this  Society,  as  stated  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  is  to 
promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  poor.  Its 
primary  and  specific  objects  will  be  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education 
to  the  children  of  the  indigent — to  discourage  their  employment  in 
hawking,  peddling,  street  begging,  and  pilfering  —  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary schools  for  tbe  instruction  of  adults  —  to  abolish  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving —  to  visit  the  poor  at  their  habitations  —  to  give  them  counsel — to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  employment — to  inspire  them  with  self-respect — to 
inculcate  habits  of  economy,  industry,  and  temperance;  and,  when  it  shall 
be  absolutely  necessary,  to  provide,  through  the  aid  of  private  individuals, 
and  of  the  public  authorities,  relief  for  their  necessities. 

Surely  here  is  a  field  of  labor  wide  enough  to  give  scope  to  the  most 
« enlarged  philanthrdpy.    This  will  be  obvious  if  we  only  consider  the  fact, 
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that  there  are  from  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  children  in  the  city,  within  the 
proper  ages  for  instruction,  who  do  not  attend  school.  One  prominent 
and  important  department  of  labor  for .  the  Society,  will  be  the  establish- 
ment, in  some  form  or  other,  of  schools  for  adults. 

The  Society  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Managers, 
elected  annually  by  the  Ward  Associations.  Its  foundations  are  laid  in 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  principles,  and  It  solicits  the  countenance 
and  support  of  men  of  every  sect,  of  every  party,  and  of  those  who  belong 
to  none. 

Statb  of  Instruction  in  Sprinofikld. 

The  population  of  this  town  in  1830,  was  6,784.  Their  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  for  the  year  1833,  were  $3,500 ;  be- 
sides $600  ^r  a  hiffh  school.    This  must  be  about  $3  00  to  a  scholar. 

These  facts  would  indicate  a  respectable  attention  to  common  education 
in  that  flourishing  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
make  our  inferences  from  these  facts  alone.  From  the  Report  of  tibe  School 
Committee,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  we  find|  that  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  winter  schools,  there  existed  an  Association  of  Teachers  for 
mutual  improvement,  which  met  regularly  every  other  Saturday  after- 
noon, to  compare  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  their  respective 
views  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  managing  and  instructing  schools ; 
nnd  to  discuss,  fully  and  freely,  important  topics  relating  to  the  subject  of 
education.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  they  visited  each 
other's  schools  frequently.  The  town  also  made  liberal  appropriations  to 
fbrnish  them  with  books,  and  periodical  works  on  education.  All  these 
means  are  represented  as  having  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  im- 
proyement. 

South  Hanover  Collrgb. 

This  is  a  Manual  Labor  School,  where  the  industrious  student  may  de- 
fray, by  his  own  hands,  the  expenses  of  his  education.  It  comprises  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Department,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  lanfiTuage,  science  and  divinity  are  taught  It  numbers  at  this  time  a 
President  and  five  Professors,  and  ninety-five  Students.  In  18^,  this  in- 
stitution commenced  its  operations  in  a  log  cabin,  16  by  18  feet,  with  six 
students  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  P.  Crow,  who  is  properly  the  origi- 
nator of  the  whole  plan.  It  now  has  several  buildings  for  accommodating 
students,  the  largest,  40  by  100  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  good 
farm  and  suitable  workshops.  —  Ohio  Standard. 

PuRLic  Instruction  in  France. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  addressed  circulars  to 
the  rectors,  &c.  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  primary  teachers. 
Within  two  years,  this  important  class  of  schools, — in  which  we  are  so  de- 
ficient in  the  United  States,  —  has  increased  in  number  from  30  to  47. 
What  mijfht  one  such  school  accomplish  in  each  of  our  new  States. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  France,  especially  in  certain  departments,  in 
the  establishment  of  schools.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  king- 
dom, in  1833,  was  4,055,  with  231,365  scholars ;  a  greater  number  of  schol- 
ars than  in  1829.  Schools  have  been  established,  where  there  were  none 
in  1829,  in  2,741  communes,  (or  townships.)  The  schools  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion have  increased  536,  and  the  normal  schools  34. 

Schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for  the  adults  and  laboven  of  Paris,— 
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fouDded  by  individaals  and  societies,  —  are  encouraged  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  unless  they  have  a  political  bearing.  —  JV*<  York  jiiv. 

Infant  Astlitms. 

It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that,  independently  of  schools  for  the  ele-  . 
mentary  instruction  of  children  above  the  age  of  six,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  every  village  contains  a  District  asylum  for  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren below  that  a^e,  who  have  hitherto  been  left  without  any  superintend- 
ence at  home,  whilst  their  parents  were  absent  at  their  work.  This  aban- 
donment has  been,  and  notoriously  is,  the  prolific  source  of  idle  and  vaga- 
bond habits,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  in  after  years,  "nie 
asylums  in  question  have  therefore  been  open  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
this  crying  evil;  the  parents  send  their  children  to  Uiem  in  the  morning, 
and  fetch  them  home  in  the  evening.  In  the  interim  they  are  fed  and  taken 
care  of,  besides  being  taught  to  read  and  say  their  prayers.  There  is  not 
a  single  village  in  the  whole  Grand-duchy,  which  is  not  provided  with  one 
of  these  excellent  *<  Asylum  Schools,"  as  they  are  termed ;  and  they  are 
rapidly  spreading  all  ovef  Germany. —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

Infant  Schools  in  New-York. 

The  first  Infant  School  was  established  in  New  York,  in  May  1827,  and 
the  experience  of  six  years  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  practicabil- 
ity of  instructing  infants,  not  only  in  the  branches  of  primary  education, 
but  in  the  principlea  of  morals  and  religion. 

There  are  now,  in  this  city,  sixteen  schools,  wherein  2,370  infant  chil- 
dren receive  instruction,  — 1,400  in  the  charity  schools,  and  970  in  those 
attached  to  the  Public  Schools.  There  are  also  eleven  private  schools, 
conducted  upon  the  infant  plan,  comprising  about  490  children.  There 
are  still  6000  children,  under  four  years  of  age,  who  are  not  embraced  in 
any  of  the  schools. 

Instruction  of  the  Penobscot  Indians. 

The  remains  of  the  Penobscot  tnbe  of  Indians  reside  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  a  little  above  Bangor,  in  Maine. 

Schools  have  been  occasionally  established  among  them.  In  1828,  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  has  great  influence  over  their  character  and  conduct, 
established  a  school  among  them,  whose  results  ought  to  be  preserved  on 
record.  He  had  80  or  90  pupils,  who  were  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  *  sorts 
and  sizes.'    The  school  continued  only  about  three  months ;  but  the  pro- 

fress  of  the  pupils  was  very  considerable  in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing, 
'ocal  and  instrumental  music  were  also  taught  them.  In  tae  former,  the 
whole  of  them  were  instructed,  and  with  success.  A  visiter  who  attended 
the  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  tenn,  represents  some  of  the  female  voices 
as  among  the  best  he  ever  heard. 

Their  instrumental  music  was  performed  with  instruments  fabricated 
with  their  own  hands,  and  consisted  of  a  drum,  a  clarionet,  and  a  fiddle ; 
and  though  these  instruments  were  roughly  made,  and  the  style  of  the 
music  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  was  enough  to  indicate  a  musical  taste, 
and  to  command,  as  it  was  said,  universal  applause. 

One  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  by  the  name  of  Paul  Joseph  Osson,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  unusual  intelligence  and  proficiency.  After  leav- 
ing the  school,  he  returned,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Indian  habits  and  man- 
ners. But  at  the  end  of  this  time,  being  on  a  visit  to  Bangor,  he  happened 
to  fix  his  eye  upon  some  engravings    in  the  shops,  which  made  a  very 
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strong  impression  upon  his  mind.  The  bent  of  his  mind  attfocted  notice, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  room  of  a  painter,  and  shown  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  portraits  and  other  paintings.  From  that  time,  painting  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  his  whole  soul.  He  employed  himself  continually  in  sketch- 
ing figures  upon  wood  and  bark.  The  priest,  before  mentioned,  encouraged 
and  assisted  him ;  and  he  commenced  drawing  and  painting  flowers,  animals, 
miniature  likenesses  of  his  fellow  Indians,  and  landscapes  of  considerable 
compass.  Several  of  these  were  so  handsomely  executed,  and  he  made 
such  improvement  that  the  painter  before  mentioned  consented  to  take 
him  under  his  tuition.  His  progress  in  tha  art  is  said  to  be  respectable. 
It  should  be  observed  that  he  was  always  distinguished  among  his 
fbllow  youth  from  early  age.  It  is  related  that  a  lady  who  was 
some  years  since  visiting  Oldtown,  the  Indian  village,  was  so  struck  with 
the  fine  figure  and  face  of  one  of  the  Indian  boys,  that  she  sketched  an  outline 
of  him  on  the  spot.  This  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  boy,  and  on  the 
tribe  generally ;  and  it  is  strongly  suspected,  though  the  fact  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  that  Osson  was  the  very  boy  alluded  to ;  and  that  this  was 
the  first  spark  of  excitement  which  kindled  his  infant  genius. 

In1>ian  Schools  in  Canada. 

Several  British  gentlemen  have  been  very  active  in  establishing  schools 
among  the  Indians  on  Red  River,  in  Upper  Canada. 

One  of  the  teachers,  a  Mr.  Smith,  has  under  his  care,  17  boys  and  6  girls, 
from  different  tribes.  The  boys  labor  on  a  farm  part  of  the  time.  They 
work  cheerfully,  and  many  of  them  are  represented  as  being  regular  and 
cleanly  in  their  habits  and  appearance.  Their  progress  is  encouraging,  and 
they  are  not  more  inclined  to  vice  than  boys  in.  general  of  their  age. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  industry  established,  embracing  46  scholars. 
They  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  employed  in  spinning.  The 
school  is  gradually  increasing.  They  have,  also,  Sunday  schools,  but  these 
are  not  represented  as  very  flourishing. 

School  for  Females  of  Color. 

A  boarding  school,  for  females  of  color,  has  been  opened  in  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  by  Miss  Crandall,  an  enUiusiastic  friend  of  our  colored  population, 
and  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Insjtruction  is  given  in  all 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  schools  of  this  character*  Much  opposition 
has  been  experienced, — the  result  of  which  will  be,  as  commonly  happens 
in  such  cases,  only  to  bring  the  institution  the  more  into  notice. 

American   Lyceum. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  took  place  on  the 
3d  of  May,  at  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  New  York  City 
Hall.  The  number  and  respectability  of  the  members,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  brought  up,  rendered  the  meeting  very  interesting  and  satis- 
factory to  visiters  from  a  great  distance.  We  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
Reports  of  the  proceedings  in  time  for  our  present  number,  but  hope  to  pub- 
lish them  in  the  course  of  the  month.  One  measure  which  deserves  iromey 
diate  publicity  is  the  offer  of  a  premium  of  $300  for  the  best  text  book  on 
Physiology,  for  the  use  of  schools.  President  Duer,  of  Columbia  College, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  was  appointed  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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NOTICES. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  ResponBibilitjr,  and  the  Religioas 
Education  of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston,  Pierce  &  Parker.  183^ 
12mo.  pp.  17& 

This  series  of  Lectures  was  obviously  much  needed.  Like  the  other  works 
of  the  «anie  popular  writer,  they  appear  in  a  plain,  practical  style,  and  we  hope 
will  meet  the  eye  —  we  were  going  to  say  reach  the  heart  —  of  every  American 
parent.  For,  if  tbere  be  such  a  thing  as  human  responsibility ;  if  the  word  itself 
be  not  an  unmeaning  term ;  then  the  duties  which  the  parental  relation  involyes, 
and  which  are  here  so  earnestly  and  feelingly  urged,  —  the  governing  and  in* 
structing  of  children  *  in  the  spirit  of  the  Biblv/  and  on  the  *  principles  of 
COMMON  8EN9K*  —  csDnot  bo  too  often  or  too  generally  urged. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  education  take  such  a  stand  as  this ;  and  we 
trust  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  charge,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so 
justly  brought  agaiifst  many  modem  educators,  will  be  no  longer  preferred :  — we 
mean  that  of  fostering,  by  their  eflbrts,  mere  intellect ;  and  thus  lending  their  in- 
fluence in  wielding  that  tremendous  power  with  which  civilization  furnishes  us. 
only  to  render  man  the  more  a  '  monster*  in  the  result. 

The  Child's  Friend,  or  Things  which  every  Boy  can  do.  By  S.  R.  Hall. 
No.  1.    Boston,  Carter,  Hendee  &,  Co.    1833.    pp.  132. 

The  character  of  the  Cbild*s  Friend  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  comprises  a 
daily  lesson*  or  *  M>mething  which  every  bov  can  do,'  for  each  day  of  the  week  dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  months.  At  the  end  oi  this  period,  Part  II,  embracing  another 
period  of  six  months,  is  to  be  furnished. 

A  part  ot  the  lessons  embrace  exercises  in  some  branch'of  science,  especially 
Natural  History.  Others  consist  meiely  of  important  general  truths,  with  illus- 
trations. As  an  eiample  of  the  latter,  the  lesson  for  (he  fifth  day  (Friday)  of  the 
first  week  is^  *  Boys  eon  always  apeak  truth,  because  it  is  easier  to  tell  the 
truth,  than  to  invent  a  lie.*  Then  follows  the  well-known,  but  never  tiresome 
story  of  George  Washington's  regard  to  truth,  as  an  illustration.  But  the  ;rtories 
used  as  illustrations  are  generally,  we  believe,  original. 

The  Child's  Friend  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  instruct,  as  well  as  amuse ;  and 
improve,  as  well  as  instruct.  Its  leading  object  appears  to  be  to  throw  the  child 
upon  his  own  mental  resources ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  make  him 
his  own  teacher.  If  ihe  work,  having  fewer  engravings  than  accords  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  should  amu$e  less  than  some  highly  popular  productions,  we 
believe  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  uniform  accuracy  which  unwearied  care  and 
patience  have  bestowed  upon  its  statements. 

The  District  School  as  it  Was.  By  One  who  Went  to  it.  Boston : 
Carter,  Hendee  &,  Co.    1833.    18mo.  pp.  156. 

This  work,  for  one  class  of  readers,  is  as  excellent  in  design  as  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  issue  from  the  press.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
burlesque  some  of  those  usaees  against  which  better  weapons  have  been  direct- 
ed tor  some  time,  in  vain.  Sure  we  are,  that  no  fictitious  production  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  more  obviously  calculated  to  be  useful.  There  are  few  persons  of 
middle  age  among  us  who  cannot  baar  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  with  which 
many  of  the  scenes  are  delineated.  They  are  scenes,  however,  which  we  hope 
are  fast  passing  away. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Brtdox, 
B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c,  &c.  First  American,  Revised  and  Corrected  from 
the  sixth  London  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Key,  Mielke  &  Biddle,  1832. 
12mo.  pp.  199. 

From  a  hasty  examination  of  this  treatise,  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  its  general  character.  We  think  such  a  work  was  much  wanted,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  extensively  useful. 
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JULY,    1833. 


Art.  I.  —  Institution  at  Steten,  in  Wurtemberg. 

We  were  deeply  interested  during  our  visit  to  Wurtemberg  in  the 
views  and  plans  of  Prof.  Klump,  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgard. 
We  brought  with  us  a  work  in  which  he  has  detailed  them,  with 
a  view  to  its  translation  ;  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
found  ourselves  obliged  to  leave  it  thus  far  untouched.  We  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  an 
instKution  founded  upon  these  principles,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Sunday  School  Journal* 

The  origin  of  ibis  institution  must  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
two  individuals,  although  its  necessity  had  long  been  felt  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  A  Mr  Wiedersheim,  steward  of  his  majesty^ 
summer  palace  at  Steten,  and  pastor  Kleiber,  were  the  gentlemen, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  children,  wished  to  see  the  two  great 
ends  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  combined  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner,  and  ardently  desired  that  the  state  of  instruction 
might  be  altered  and  extended  according  to  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  mind.  Similar  wishes  had  been  expressed  by  others, 
who  were  competent  to  judge  on  this  important  matter.  The  best 
publication  of  all  that  appeared  on  this  subject,  is  Professor  Klump's 
essay,  published  at  Stuttgard  in  1829.  The  above  named  gentlemen 
applied  immediately  to  the  author,  that  by  his  advice  they  might  be 
assisted  in  putting  their  plan  into  execution.    Their  wishes  were  made 

*  Description  of  an  iDslitution  lately  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 
Translated  from  the  German  for  the  Sunday  School  Journd.    Vol.  iii,  p.  54. 
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known  to  his  majesty.  The  king  graciously  enabled  them  to  make 
an  experiment,  by  allowing  them  the  use  of  his  summer  palace  at 
Steten,  free  of  rent.  The  public  was  now  invited  to  patronize  an 
institution  which  was  to  combine  moral,  mental,  and  civil  culture  in 
a  more  perfect  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 

PLAN  OF   INSTRUCTION   AND   EDUCATION. 

Besides  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  classical  anti- 
quity, which  for  a  long  time  have  occupied  a  too  conspicuous  part  in 
our  learned  institutions,  great  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  the  first  course  it  will  be  considered  of  highest  im- 
portance to  discipline  first  the  mind,  and  to  introduce  the  scholar  to 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  occupied. 
In  the  second  course  —  from  the  14th  year  of  the  student,  the  course 
will  be  more  practical.  With  the  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  with  his  native  language,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  first  to  be  oc- 
cupied. The  instruction  m  the  Latin  language,  which  has  proved 
to  be  almost  unproductive  in  the  elementary  department,  is  deferred 
to  the  second  section  of  the  first  course,  to  the  tenth  year  of  the 
scholar.  By  this  time  the  intellectual  faculties  have  gained  strength, 
the  judgment  is  more  mature,  and  the  student  feels  encouraged  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  possesses  already  a  little  stock  of  useful 
knowledge.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  pro- 
ductive, more  conducive  to  excite  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
scholar,  and  to  develope  his  faculties  more  rationally.  In.  thus  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  language  and  of  things  at  the  same  time, 
the  parent  is  not  compelled  to  decide  whether  the  education  of  his 
child  is  to  receive  a  learned  or  a  practical  tendency,  at  a  time  when 
his  mental  powers  are  not  yet  developed,  while  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  different  branches  are  united  with  each  other,  the  great 
object  is  secured,  that  the  learned  man  may  also  obtain  a  degree  of 
general  knowledge,  which,  in  our  time,  is  indispensably  necessary. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  affords  the  means  of  preparation  for 
learned  institutions,  and  will  be  found  also  adapted  for  those  who 
may  choose  the  exact  sciences.  This  refers  equally  to  the  military 
sciences,  statistics,  the  forests  and  mines  ;  to  agriculture,  architect- 
ure, commerce,  manufactures,  &.c  ;  and  finally  also,  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  engaging  at  some  future  period,  as  teachers  of  common 
schools. 

This  course  shall  embrace  all  the  subjects  which  now  occupy  our 
youth  from  the  6th  to  the  18th  year,  and  from  this  institution  the 
pupils  may  enter  the  university,  or  some  other  establishment,  (milita- 
ry academies,  &c,)  or  may  devote  themselves  to  a  strictly  practical 
life,  (clerks,  apothecaries,  &c.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  education  of 
those  who  do  not  jntend  to  enter  a  university  will  be  completed 
there  in  the  16th  or  17th  year. 
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The  two  principal  departments  are, 

1.  The  general  preparatory  establishment. 

2.  The  higher  course,  in  which  the  different  branches  are  taught 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  the  scholars  practically  for  their  res- 
pective destinations. 

The  general  preparatory  school  is  again  divided  into  two  subdi- 
Tisions. 

a.  The  elemental-y  course  (from  6  to  10  years.) 

b.  The  course  of  languages,  i.  e.  study  of  the  foreign  languages, 
(ancient  and  modern,)  from  ten  to  fourteen  years.     . 

The  different  branches  of  instruction  will  now  be  enumerated, 
as  they  follow  each  other  in  the  principal  divisions  mentioned  above, 
in  accordance  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  scholars. 

The  first  elementary  instruction  is  founded  on  intuition,  this  being 
the  basis  of  all  human  knowledge. 

a.     Intuition  of  forms  and  numbers. 

(Having  completed  the  first  general  course  of  intuition  ;) 

Natural  history,  with  particular  reference  to  botany. 

The  doctrines  of  number,  geometry. 

Geography,  founded  on  intuition. 

Instruction  in  language ;  with  the  instruction  in  the  native  language, 
exercises  of  the  mental  faculties  are  connected,  (elementary  logic.) 

c.  Religious  instruction  founded  on  biblical  history. 
(L  Reading,  writing,  drawing,  singing. 

.  In  the  second  subdivision  of  the  preparatory  school,  (at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  year)  the  foreign  languages  are  taught,  and  first  the 
Latin,  on  account  of  its  systematic  structure  as  well  as  its  practical 
importance,  both  for  candidates  for  professions  and  to  other  scholars, 
inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  this  being  the  pa- 
rent of  the  French,  Italian  and  English,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  those  languages. 

The  course  of  languages,  then,  is  to  occupy  principally  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  scholar,  until  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  without 
neglecting  at  the  same  time  the  regard  due  to  the  other  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces, 

a.  Religion. 

6.  Languages,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Greek. 

For  the  foreign  languages,  the  method  of  interlinear  translations 
will  be  adopted,  since  expejience  has  proved  thftt  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  human  mind  enables  the  scholar  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

c.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history  (to  the  12th  year,)  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  (from  the  12th  to  the  14th,)  geog- 
raphy and  history  (during  the  4  years.) 

d.  Writing,  drawing,  and  singing,  also  music,  if  required. 

The  higher  course  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  in  the  one,  those 
who  are  destined  for  professional  pursuits  are  introduced  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages;  And  in  laying  thus  the  first  foundation  to  a 
classical  education,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  which 
a  perusal  of  the  ancients  must  necessarily  produce  on  the  mind  and 
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the  heart.  Those,  however,  whose  life  is  to  receive  a  practical  ten- 
dency, are  principally  occupied  with  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  both  sec- 
tions it  will  be  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  knowledge  as  much  as  possible.  Both  sections,  then,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  branches,  but  in  each  the  recitations  enumerated 
above  must  be  particularly  attended  to  during  the  hours  of  private 
application,  this  being  a  very  important  subject  at  thb  age. 

The  instruction  embraces, 

The  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages  and'  literatures, 
exercises  in  elocution  and  composition,  principally  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  besides  English  and  Italian,  introduction  into  mental  phi- 
losophy by  the  means  of  anthropology,  logic  and  law  of  nature ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  particularly 
designed  for  those  who  will  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  hearing  a 
course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  university  ;  instructions  in 
religion,  doctrines  of  faith  and  ethics,  history  of  religion. 

Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  practical  geometry,  together  with  topo- 
graphical and  architectural  drawing,  technology,  natural  history, 
physiology,  chemistry,  history,  universal  geography,  maps,  together 
with  statistics ; 

Drawing,  singing,  and  piano-forte. 

If  compared  to  public  institutions,  this  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  advantageous,  that  the  number  of  scholars  with 
whom  one  teacher  is  engaged  at  once  will  usually  not  exceed  from 
10  to  15,  which  must  necessarily  influence  the  manner  of  instruction 
as  well  as  the  general  state  of  morals. 

EDUCATION. 

This  institution  is  intended  to  form  the  heart  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
the  mind. 

1.  Intellectual,  chiefly  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  shall  not  only  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity during  the  time  of  public  instruction,  but  this  spirit  shall  pervade 
their  whole  education. 

Common  morning  and  evening  devotions,  prayer  before  and  after 
the  meals,  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  participation  of 
teachers,  regular  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  partly  in  the  par- 
ish church,  with  the  congregation,  partly  by  themselves,  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  connected  with  catechizing,  celebration  of  particular  fes- 
tivals, that  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  &.c. 

The  general  principles  of  morality  and  religion  shall  be  practically 
applied  in  treating  the  scholars  with  seriousness  and  kindness,  par- 
ticularly whenever  they  have  committed  some  offence.  For  this 
reason,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  be  applied  when  all  other  means 
have  been  used  in  vain,  with  scholars  of  from  six  to  fourteen  years ; 
no  distribution  of  premiums,  and  but  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
plan  of  acknowledging  the  merit  of  scholars  by  particular  places. 

Teachers  and  pupils  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table.    Next  to  the 
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bedroom  of  the  scholars  is  that  of  the  teachers  ;  also  during  the  hours 
of  recreation  this  connection  is  not  interrupted,  although  particular  care 
is  taken  that  the  control  may  not  degenerate  into  an  undue  and  op- 
pressive influence.  They  are  drawn  into  the  family  circles  of  the  trus- 
tees and  teachers,  and  in  fact  form  with  them  but  one  great  family. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  younger  pupils,  those  be- 
tween six  and  eight  years,  shall  be  treated  with  particular  care  and 
attention,  and  shall  be  placed,  so  far  as  this  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, under  female  protection. 

2.  Bodily  culture  is  calculated  to  preserve  and  invigorate  health, 
strength  and  agility,  and  also  to  confirm  the  moral  powers  of  the  boy 
and  the  youth. 

a.  General  culture.  This  institution  provides'  the  pupils  with 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  ;  the  provisions  are  simple,  suitable  to 
the  health  and  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  Female  servants  (advanced 
in  age,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  female  members  of  the 
families  of  the  trustees)  take  care  that  the  pupils  of  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  kept  cleanly,  regularly  provided  with  clothing, 
and  they  are  also  to  assist  the  more  advanced  pupils  as  far  as  ne- 
cessary, and  to  arrange  this  part  of  the  domestic  affairs. 

Patients  shall  be  attended  by  physicians  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner ;  particular  rooms,  diet,  and  every  other  requisite  shall  be 
attended  to.  ' 

The  necessary  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  on  such  occasions 
are  to  be  charged  extra. 

PARTICULAR  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BOOT. 

For  this  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  and  the  extensive  yard  offer 
a  good  opportunity.  Little  excursions  are  made  together  with  the 
teachers ;  and  various  diversions  are  arranged,  among  which  gym- 
nastics occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  by  fixing  certain  hours  eve- 
ry day  for  this  purpose,  these  exercises  are  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  all  the  other  lessons. 

▼ACATfON. 

From  external  and  internal  causes,  it  has  been  thought  most  proper 
to  fix  one  great  vacation.  At  Easter,  therefore,  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days  are  allowed,  and  for  the  great  vacation  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  September  has  been  selected,  because  this  is  generally  the 
most  beautiful  month  of  autumn,  and  the  vacation  occurs  thus  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  those  in  the  public  schools. 

QUALIFICATIONS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

To  apply  fully  and  thoroughly  the  principles  of  education  and  in- 
struction which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  institution,  it  will  be 
Tery  desirable  to  retain  the  pupils  during  the  whole  course,  and  to 
have  them  enter  at  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  that  whenever  parents 
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do  not  wish  to  dismiss  them  at  so  early  a  period  from  their  homes, 
their  children  can  be  entered  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

We  learn  from  the  conclusion  of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  opened  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  that  before  this  time  the 
number  of  applications  amounted  to  fifty,  but  only  thirty  pupils 
were  received.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  teachers  for  all  the 
^  branches  of  knowledge,  one  is  engaged  who  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  in  order  that  parents  may 
be  induced  to  send  their  children  as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  establishment  are  particularly  instructed  to 
attend  to  their  cleanliness  and  bodily  health.  In  accordance  with 
the  sound  maxim,  so  much  neglected,  that  '  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,'  a  physician  is  engaged  to  visit  the  establishment  every 
day.  Thus  instead  of  being  called  first  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  parox" 
ysm  of  disease,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  his  constitution 
while  he  is  in  health,  of  observing  and  obviating  the  causes  which 
may  impair  or  derange  it,  and  of  marking  and  counteracting  ten- 
dencies to  illness. 

The  institution  was  opened,  as  was  proposed,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Steten.  The  pupils  went  with  their  teach- 
ers to  an  adjoining  church,  where  more  than  500  persons  awaited 
them.  The  ceremonies  were  begun  by  singing  a  beautiful  hymn, 
followed  by  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Klaiber,  in  which  he  brings 
forward  the  plan  of  education  already  described.  He  assured  the 
parents  that  their  children  are  to  receive  bodily  and  mental  culture 
of  the  best  kind,  and  that  to  this  will  be  added  that  moral  cultiva- 
tion, without  which  the  Vest  is  but  of  little  value.  At  the  conclu* 
sion  of  this  address,  the  principals  and  teachers  came  forward  and 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  and  the  parents,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  great  object.  A  prayer  and  hymn  concluded  the 
celebration,  the  procession  returned  lo  the  palace,  and  parents, 
teachers,  and  children  sat  down  to  dine.  After  dinner  they  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace,  when  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Klump,  to  the  assembled  parents,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract. 

*  We  can  only  hope  to  realize  your  expectations,  if  you  will  continue  to 
unite  your  activity  with  ours. 

'  The  first  condition,  of  course,  is  a  minute  description  of  the  intellectu- 
al and  moral  state  of  the  scholar,  for  by  this  information  the  teacher  will 
be  enabled  to  treat  his  new  disciple  in  the  proper  manner. 

<  On  this  remark  we  base  the  request  that  you  will  furnish  us  by  letter 
~  with  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  your  children. 

'  We  promise  in  return  to  communicate  to  you  at  certain  periods,  and, 
if  necessary,  more  frequently,  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  in  re- 
lation to  your  children,  that  we  may  rejoice  together,  if  their  conduct  en- 
ables us  to  give  a  favorable  account ;  and  that  we  may  confer  with  each 
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other  on  the  host  means  of  reclaiming  them,  if  they  should  have  strayed 
from  the  path  to  perfection.  Should  we  ever  he  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
child  5)bvsicall7  or  morally  depraved  in  a  de^ee  which  might  threaten 
peril  to  his  companions,  we  also  promise  in  this  case  to  do  our  duly,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be,  and  to  send  the  child  back  to  his  parents. 

*  This  mutual  candor,  then,  must  be  extended  to  all  the  different  relations 
in  which  we  will  be  placed  in  future.  We  shall  consider  it  our  duty  to 
listen  to  all  the  just  demands  of  the  parents,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  and  individual  prosperity.  But  we  expect  also  to 
be  entrusted  with  unlimited  power  in  our  immediate  influence  upon  the 
scholars.  In  this  case  only  we  shall  be  enabled  to  act  regularly  and  en- 
ergetically, and  may  feel  assured  of  ultimate  success. 

*  However,  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  ^rant  this  privilege  by  a  silent 
concurrence.  We  request  you  to  be  active  in  promoting  all  the  meas- 
ures of  the  institution,  whether  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  condition 
of  these  children  may  be  concerned.  The  more  distinctly  the  confidence 
and  the  codperation  of  the  parents  is  expressed,  in  the  same  measure  the 
confidence  in  their  teachers  will  increase.  To  induce  you  to  grant  our 
request  the  more  readily,  we  hardly  need  remind  you  that  the  motives 
which  called  this  institution  into  existence  are  pure,  and  independent  of 
every  kind  of  gain  ;  that  its  operations  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  inspec- 
tion and  the  judgment  of  public  opinion ;  that  impartial  treatment  is  one 
of  its  first  laws  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  love  which  is  to  animate  all  our  ex- 
ertions, never  ceases  to  influence  the  principles  and  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers. 

*  Afler  having  asked  you  now  to  be  candid  with  us  in  all  your  commu- 
nications, to  confide  in  us,  to  intrust  us  with  the  necessary  power,  and  to 
join  in  our  activity,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  give  some  minute  de- 
tails respecting  our  own  labors. 

*  The  aim  we  have  in  view  has  been  held  forth  to  you  in  the  address  of 
my  colleague,  —  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man,  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral. 

*  Until  the  fourteenth  year,  it  was  said,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  shall 
not  he  influenced  by  definite  views  to  any  particular  avocation.  He  shall 
only  attend  to  such  studies  as  at  the  fourteei)th  year  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  free  choice. 

*  Yet,  if  moral  culture  is  to  be  estimated  higher  than  all  knowledge,  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself^  what  our  institution  has  done  m  this 
respect 

<  It  cannot  afford  that  domestic  life  in  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
developed  most  beautifully.  The  influence  of  the  paternal  home  cannot 
be  supplanted  by  any  other,  even  the  most  favorable  relations.  But  if 
love  is  the  productive  power  which  pervades  and  animates  the  universe, 
which  beams  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  which 
calls  forth  everywhere  the  seeds  of  success,  in  that  case  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  promise  this  love.  The  teachers  will  meet  their  pupils  in  love  ;  pater- 
nal love  shall  be  the  foundation  of  all  their  principles  of  education  ;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  punish,  in  the  very  punishment  that 
conciliating  bpirit  will  he  felt  which  punishes  because  it  loves. 

'  As  this  is  the  aim  of  our  scientific  and  moral  culture,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  make  a  display  of  the  results  we  may  be  happy  enough  to  pro- 
duce, and  least  of  all,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  activity.  The  slower 
good  fruit  ripens  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  more  juicy  will  it  become. 
We  thought  this  remark  peculiarly  appropriate  at  a  time  when  it  has  he- 
come  customary  to  placb  the  young  plants  in  hot  houses  in  order  to  obtain 
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fruit  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  But  that  method  breaks  their  strenp^ 
at  an  early  period.  From  this  reason  it  will  be  considered  the  more  mi« 
portant  that  the  institution  may  be  entrusted  with  the  whole  culture  of  the 
pupil,  that  they  may  be  sent  at  a  tender  a^e,  because  the  efforts  of  the 
instructors  are  impeded  in  the  most  distressing  manner  when  they  receive 
pupils  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  after  they  have  frequented  several 
other  schools. 

'  Since  this  institution  is  the  only  private  undertaking  in  this  kinffdooi, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  of  its  relations  to  the  public  schools. 
We  indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison ;  but  we  are  far  from  opposing  them.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
invented  something  new  and  original.  We  are  only  resolved  to  follow 
the  course  of  nature,  which' leada  always  surest ;  we  intend  only  to  apply 
that  which  many  profound  instructors  have  not  hesitated  to  approve.  We 
do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  what  Pestalozzi,  the  peo- 
ple's friend,  said  in  his  first  publication  ;  ^'  We  will  have  no  share  in  the 
dispute  on  opinions,  but  whatever  is  conducive  to  make  man  pious  and 
good,  whatever  nourishes  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbors  in  their 
hearts,  whatever  mav  fill  their  houses  with  happiness  and  plenty,  that 
we  think  is  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute,  and  is  to  engage  our  unaivided 
attention.'^ 

*  And  to  accomplish  this,  may  He  assist  us  whose  protection  alone  can 
make  us  prosper,  so  that  at  some  future  period,  when  the  great  hour  has 
arrivedywe  may  be  able  to  exclaim,  *<  Lord,  here  are  we,  and  those  whom 
thou  hast  confided  to  us."  ' 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  conversation  between  the  parents 
and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  economical  arrangements,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  king  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  aid,  and 
received  the  assurances  of  his  good  will.  This  interesting  meeting 
was  not  closed  till  evening,  when  the  whole  company,  140  in  num- 
ber, supped  together. 


Art.  II.  —  Infant  Schools. 

1.  Report  of  the  Boston  Infant  School  Society,  by  the  Committu  of  w9r- 

rar^ements. 

2.  Fiflh  Annual  Report  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Instituted  wl|>rt2  8i^  1838. 

Communities,  like  individuals,  have  their  *  hobbies.'  Among 
those  which  have  been  special  favorites  during  the  last  ten  years, 
are  Infant  Schools. 

When  Infant  Schools  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
the  friends  of  education,  everywhere,  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
lavor.  Almost  without  knowing  what  they  were,  they  patronized 
them ;  and  nearly  every  large  town,  and  not  a  few  small  ones  had 
an  Infant  School.    Within  two  years  we  bear  comparatively -little 
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said  about  them.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  Has  there  been  a  fail- 
ure ?  Or  is  there  some  other  cause  of  the  general  silence  on  the 
subject  ? 

1.  They  were,  at  first,  misemployed.  They  were  made  the 
instruments  of  filling  the  mind  with  the  words  and  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers. Former  systems  of  education  had  made  older  children  '  par- 
rots ;'  now,  by  the  new  discovery,  and  by  its  application,  children 
of  two  years  old  might  attain  to  the  same  dignity  —  and  not  only 
be  rendered  parrots,  but  very  learned  ones.  We  mean,  in  short, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  (to  which  there  were  doubtless  exceptions) 
Infant  Schools  were  made,  at  best,  mere  pieces  of  machinery  for 
developing  the  intellect  —  and  often  for  cultivating  only  one  or  two 
of  its  faculties.  The  consequence  was,  that  though  the  child  ap- 
peared at  first  to  make  very  great  progress,  this  progress  was  not  al- 
ways permanent.  No  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement . 
of  the  physical  frame,  and  little  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections. 

2.  They  were  in  some  instances  supposed  to  be  perverted.  In- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  nurieries  for  forming  the  body  for  health, 
the  mind  for  intelligence,  and  the  whole  body  for  happiness  —  and 
instead  of  beidg  conducted  simply  on  Bible  principles,  they  were 
supposed  by  some  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes.  So  far  as 
this  impression  prevailed,  it  had  an  injurious  influence. 

3.  The  purpose  —  we  mean  the  legitimate  purpose  of  these 
schools  —  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood .  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  we  believe  this  is  one  prominent  reason  why  so  little  is  now 
said  about  them.  Th^  friends  —  their  real  friends  —  have  found 
out  that  a  wise  Providence  never  designed  them  as  a  grand  piece 
of  machinery  for  making  prodigies  in  mere  intellect,  but  as  an  aid, 
and  for  the  time»n  «iiihgtitme-fer  papentat  care.  It  is  not  an  evil 
that  tli»  zeal  of  -tboae  who  esdsiated  them  so  difibreotly  firom  all 
diis,  as  many  have  done,  shook!  tire,  and  their  ardor  wax  cold.  Bat 
the  real  and  intelligent  friends  of  Infant  Schools  discover  in  this  no 
cause  of  discouragement,  for  they  perceive  nothing  mare  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  first. 

If  a  few  associations  — -  and  many  individuals  —  whose  zeal  was 
in  advance  of  their  knowledge,  or  whose  purposes  were  selfish, 
have  remitted  their  exertions,  and  ceased  to  chant  the  praises  of  the 
Infant  School  system,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
confidence  of  another  portion  of  the  community  in  early  infant  ed- 
ucation was  never  greater  than  at  present.  We  may  even  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  never  were  the  Infant  Schools  of  this  country  in 
a  better  condition  than  at  this  moment.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
fewer  in  number  than  formerly ;  though  we  are  not  sure  that  even 
this  is  the  fact.  But  they  are  better  organized  —  their  purposes 
better  understood  —  the  intellect  is  cultivated  less,  in  proportioni 
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and  the  affections  more  —  teachers  areJ)ecomiDg  better  qualified-— 
the  methods  of  instructing  and  educating  .are  becoming  less  me* 
chanical  —  and  the  school  room  and  its  inmates,  in  appearance 
and  influences  are  daily  assuming  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
parlor  and  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  less  frequently  thronged  with 
those  visitors  whose  object  was  chiefly  the  gratification  of  an  idle 
curiosity,  or  to  obsenre  and  report  abroad  those '  wonderful  infantile 
feats'  which  would  ever  have  done  more  honor  to  ^  learned  brutes' 
than  to  beings  endowed  with  reason. 

'  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  rbnder  these  schools  what  they  should 
be,  much  remain^  to  be  done.  Not  only  are  the  '  affections'  to 
keep  pace  with  the  *  intellect/  but  they  are,  in  our  view,  to  take 
the  precedence.  We  object  to  much  studied  eflfort,  to  develope 
and  cultivate  mere  intellect  during  those  early  years  at  which  chil- 
dren are  assigned  to  the  infant  school  room.  And  against  effecting 
it  by  iasks^  and  long  demands  upon  the  attention,  we  protest.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  for  resolving  the  whole  process 
into  mere  amusement,  and  thus  form  habits  of  mental  dissipation. 
By  no  means*  Knowledge  must  indeed  be  communicated.  But 
of  what  knowledge,  in  the  first  place  ?  Of  things,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  distant,  recorded  in  books,  and  to  be  received 
only  by  faith  in  the  te<)cher,  rather  than  a  confidence  in  his  own 
experience  ?  We  doubt  it.  We  believe  some  of  the  first  lessons 
of  the  infant  are  on  the  things  which  first  strike  his  attendon  ;  the 
beings  and  objects  around  him.  When  he  has  learned  that  the 
living  and  moving  beings  about  him  are  sentient,  like  himself,  — 
when  he  has  learned  that  like  himself,  they  are  susceptible  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  studious  to  avoid  the  former  and  secure  the 
latter,  —  then  is  the  intellect  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  Then  may  the  ^  law '  be  written  on 
the  infantile  heart,  and  every  lesson  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to 
its  authority. 

In  eliciting  and  developing  the  affections  of  the  infant,  they 
should  undoubtedly  be  first  directed  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
nearest  in  contact,  and  to  whom  their  relation  is  most  obvious. 
To  endeavor  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  young,  for  those 
who  are  more  remote,  before  they  have  been  directed  to  parents, 
teachers,  brothers,  sisters  and  playmates,  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
Equally  so,  is  it  to  attempt  to  awaken  the  affections  in  the  same  order. 
We  have  already  said  that  they  must  be  led  to  know  that  those 
around  them  are  susceptible  of  pain  and  pleasure.  We  will  now 
add,  that  no  duty  'is  more  obvious  and  imperative  than  to  lead  the 
juvenile  heart  to  sympathize  with  its  fellow  beings  ;  —  to  <  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep ;'  and  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  their  happiness.     Nothing 
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VfiW  do  this  more  effectually,  than  allowing  them  to  do  good  to 
others.  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  is  in  our  view, 
the  great  principle  of  moral  education.  It  is  on  this  account,  that 
we  have  hailed  with  delight  juvenile  benevolent  associations. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  way  of  doing  good. 
We  are  too  prone  to  misunderstand  or  forget  what  doing  good  actually 
is.  We  confine  it  perhaps  to  giving  to  others ;  and  the  greater  the 
liberality,  the  greater,  we  are  apt  to  think,  is  the  amount  of  goQd 
done.  But  doing  good,  is  of  a  more  general  nature  than  all  this ; 
for  whenever  we  make  one  human  creature  happier  or  better  than 
he  would  have  been  without  our  help,  then  we  do  good,  and 
cannot,  (if  we  would)  escape  being  blessed  by  the  act ;  —  so  God 
has  constituted  us.  Dr  Dwight  used  to  say,  '  He  that  makes  a 
little  child  happier  for  half  an  hour,  is  a  fellow  worker  with  God.' 
In  like  manner,  the  child  who  makes  his  fellow  child  happier,  is 
engaged  in  the  same  noble  employment. 

Is  a  pupil  of  the  Infant  School  ill?  His  companions  should  be 
taught  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  to  desire  to  do  kind  offices  for 
him,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health.  Is  he  fretful  or  irritable  ? 
So  far  fix)m  being  allowed  to  tease  him  or  even  to  laugh  at  him, 
they  should  be  taught  to  pity  him,  and  if  possible,  soothe  him.  Is 
he  disposed  to  be  morose  or  gloomy  ?  Let  attempts  be  encouraged 
to  render  him  cheerful  and  happy.  Is  he  slow  to  learn  ?  Let  them 
not  triumph  over  him,  but  help  him  forward.  Engage  them  in 
teaching  him.  Is  he  apt  to  disobey  ?  Let  them  encourage  him  to 
obedience,  first,  by  being  promptly  obedient  themselves,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  urging  him  on  every  proper  occasion  to  his  duty.  Are 
his  clotlies  disordered  or  soiled  ?  Let  them  remind  him  of'^it  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  perhaps  help  him  clean  or  adjust  them. 
Have  they  fruit  or  nuts,  or  any  other  article,  on  which  they  set  a 
high  value  i  They  should  learn  sometimes  to  '  impart  a  portion ' 
to  their  companions.  In  a  word,  let  them  be  ready  and  anxious 
OD  every  opportunity  to  show  themselves  kind,  charitable,  and 
friendly  to  their  companions,  and  all  with  whom  they  are  conversant. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  but  much  depends  on  the 
teacher's  power  of  invention.  Opportunities  for  this  purpose  da 
not  always,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  events  of  the  school  room, 
recur  often  enough.  Sometimes,  however,  an  ingenious  teacher 
might  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the  hours  allotted  him  in  giving 
a  moral  tendency  to  the  events  which  do  occur.  At  other  times, 
much  may  be  done  by  artificial  means ;  among  the  most  prominent 
of  which,  are  well  told  stories.  We  have  seen  a  general  conscien- 
tiousness —  a  scrupulous  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  at  least  while 
in  the  school  roam- — established  almost  solely  by  story-telling. 
To  those  who  have  not  a  happy  faculty  in  relating  stories,  reading 
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them  may  be  substituted,  though  not  with  the  same  effect.  The 
art  of  story-telling,  we  conceive,  to  be  almost  indispensable  to 
every  teacher,  from  the  mother  and  infant  school  teacher,  to  him 
who  teaches  adults,  whether  by  tens  or  thousands ;  and  he  who 
should  endow  a  professorship  of  this  kind  for  one  of  our  colleges 
would  perhaps  be  found,  in  the  result,  next  to  him  who  should 
fill  the  professor's  chair,  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefactors. 

The  infant  school  teacher,  above  all,  who  possesses  this  happy 
qualification,  can  exercise  an  incalculable  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  his  pupils.  How  have  we  been  struck  to  see  them  sit 
in  almost  breathless  silence,  and  hear  with  increased  interest,  a 
story  which  pleased  them,  related  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  tenth 
time  !  This  is  a  happy  trait  of  infant  character  ;  and  the  teacher 
who  has  not  learned  bow  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  it  affords, 
has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  rudiments  of  his  profession. 

These  desultory  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  perusal  of 
the  two  reports,  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  first  has  reference  to  an  Infant  School,  which  was  put 
in  operation  on  the  4th  of  June,  1832.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Misses  Carr  and  McGinnis ;  the  former  acting  as  superinten- 
dent or  principal  teacher.  The  report  represents  the  school 
as  highly  flourishing,  and  under  excellent  supervision  and  man- 
agement. 

Judging  from  this  report,  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  approximation  has  here  been  made  to  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  true  intention  of  an  Infant  School.  The  primary  object 
appears  to  be  the  formation  of  character.  This  must  be  inferred 
from  the  language  of  the  report : 

'  A  spectator  might  spend  a  day  in  our  school,  and  not  he  strongly  im<- 
pressed  with  its  progress  or  utility.  He  would  estimate  its  worth  and 
efficiency,  only  hy  knowing  what  the  children  were  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance,  and  from  what  places  and  what  associations  they  came.  If  he 
could  he  apprised  of  their  true  character  and  condition,  especially  if  he 
could  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  hole  or  pit  whence  they  were 
digged,  he  would  not  fail  to  admire  the  progress  which  has  heen  made  to- 
ward their  becoming  polished  stones.  They  are  not  now  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  ;  but  they  are  taken  up  out  of  the  streets,  and  placed  for  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  under  a  happy  moral  influence,  and  the  effect 
upon  their  tempers  and  habits  is  manifestly  great  and  happy.' 

To  those  who  suppose  that  the  Infant  School  System  has  failed, 
we  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  report.  It  pro- 
fesses to  describe  a  school  of  such  a  character,  as  they  would 
doubtless  rejoice  to  see  extended  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  be- 
lieve  there  are  many  such  ;  some  we  hope  better.  But  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  entire,  that  part  of  the 
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Report,  which  embraces  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  school,  from  the  pen  of  the  Superintendent. 

*The  total  number  of  children  received  has  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ;  of  whom  thirtyone  were  transient  scholars,  and  ninetynice  were 
permanent  Of  the  ninetynine,  forty  have  been  taught  the  alphabet,  at 
least.  £ighty  are  now  on  the  roll ;  of  ^whom  thirty  have  been  received  since 
December.  Six  have  been  removed  of  choice  to  other  schools.  Ten  of 
the  whole  number  had  attended  other  schools  previous  to  their  entrance 
here ;  but  none  knew  their  letters,  and  we  have  scarcely  found  a  parent 
who  can  read.  Nearly  all  used  profane  and  indecent  language  in  their 
common  discourse;  but  violence  and  rudeness  marked  their  conduct, 
rather  than  falsehood  and  deceit,  the  entire  want  of  discipline  at  home 
rendering  the  concealment  of  a  fault  unnecessary.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  although  they  are  surrounded  by  temptations,  an  instance  of 
theft  has  never  to  our  knowledge  occurred  among  them.  In  the  expe- 
rience of  five  years,  during  which  we  have  minted  with  six  hundred 
children  of  all  grades  in  society,  we  have  never  met  with  honesty  so 
scitipulous  i  and  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  fact. 

'  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  found  but  one  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  moral  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them  are  now  delighted  to  claim  an  affinity  with  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  try  to  bring  their  conduct  into  obedience  to 
his  laws. 

*  They  were  excessively  filthy  when  they  entered  the  school,  and  a 
large  number  were  covered  with  vermin  and  disease.  A  total  change 
has  taken  place  in  these  respects,  in  all  who  have  attended  any  consider- 
able time. 

'  Of  our  present  state  we  can  only  say,  that  seven  classes  are  engaged 
in  spelling ;  embracing  all  the  older  chUdren  who  have  been  in  school  the 
requisite  time ;  all  of  whom  are  taught  to  form  arithmetical  figures  on 
slates,  preparatory  to  <syphering ;  also,  geometrical  figures.  In  the  last 
they  exert  much  skill,  and  seem  particularly  to  enjoy  we  exercise. 

*  In  all  the  branches  taught,  we  have  arrived  rather  at  that  stage  when 
curiosity  is  excited,  than  that  when  information  is  gained  ;  as  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  warned  us  to  proceed  very  slowly,  lest  we  should  only 
injure,  when  we  intended  to  improve.  Many,  many  months  saw  us  only 
breaking  up  the  ground  and  destroying  the  weeds.^ 

But  the  following  facts,  which  are  also  in  the  language  of  the 
Superintendent,  are  peculiarly  striking : 

'  I.  M.  was  brought  to  us  at  our  commencement,  convulsed  with  rage ; 
blows  and  kicks  were  freelv  dispensed  to  teachers  and  schoolmates,  and 
for  weeks  we  almost  despaired  of  making  any  alteration  in  his  savage  pro- 
|>en8ities.  But  the  mdllifying  influence  of  gentleness  and  affection  have 
had  their  effect,  and  at  school  or  home  he  has  become  a  gentle,  docile  boy. 

'  £.  C.  a  fine  girl  of  five  years,  was  brought  to  us  in  a  similar  situation. 
**  Sure,  ma'am,"  said  the  mother,  while  she  exhibited  her  bruised  person, 
'*  it  is  not  for  want  of  **  batinff*  she 's  so  bad."  Her  remark  suggested 
the  mode  of  treatment,  and  from  that  hour  a  look  has  governed  her,  and 
a  more  gentle,  amiable  child  we  never  had  the  happiness  of  meeting. ' 

<  I.  C.  aged  four  years,  was  introduced  by  his  father  with  **  this  is  a  bad 
boy,  ma'am,  and  I'll  give  you  two  dollars  a  week  if  you'll  take  care  of 
him."     We  found  his  worst  fault  to  be  a  propensity  for  knocking  his  op- 
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ponente  down ;  and  the  braised  faces  in  the  school  for  many  weeks  ^gav« 
testimony  to  the  strength  of  his  arm.  His  noble  qualities  have  been 
brought  out,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  charms  of  our  little  family  :  tender- 
hearted and  affectionate,  he  is  the  friend  of  all  the  distressed  little  ones ; 
none  so  ready  to  share,  none  so  ready  to  soothe. 

*  P.  6.  we  found  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  state  of  semi-nndity,  and  perfect* 
ly  wild  in  appearance  and  manners.  He  is  now  the  foremost  in  knowledge^ 
and  his  course  must  be  onward.  Nothing  is  an  impediment  to  his  at- 
tendance ;  sickness  or  storms  detain  him  not ;  but  all  this  talent  is  accooi* 
panied  by  a  corresponding  violence  of  temper  that  makes  us  tremble  for 
the  future. 

<  I.  &  Fi.  M.  the  first  six  years,  and  the  last  twenty  months  old,  are  tb% 
children  of  an  intemperate  mother,  who,  on  oar  remonstrating  with  her  on 
her  habits,  assured  us  that  she  gave  liquor  to  these  children  that  the^ 
might  be  inured  to  it  early !  And  that  the  youngest  would  not  take  it 
unless  forced  to  do  so !  The  next  day,  on  speaking  to  the  children  on 
,  this,  to  them  intensely  interesting  subject,  the  boy  said,  " Miss  C-  ,  I 
don't  drink  rum!  When  my  father  gives  it  me,  I  only  puts  my  tongue  in 
it,  and  sets  the  tumbler  on  the  table  !    I  only  makes  believe  drink  it." 

'  M.  F.  is  a  lovely  little  ffirl,  whose  friendless  appearance  attracted  our 
attention.  —  After  repeated  visits  to  her  home,  which  we  found  constantly 
locked,  we  succeeded  in  seeing  her  mother,  a  catholic,  who  had  many 
natural  fears  which  we  removed.  She  said  she  was  forced  to  leave  her 
home  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  lock  her  poor  child  out,  committing  her 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven.    Now  she  labors  with  a  grateful  heart 

'  £.'  B.  came  to  us  a  month  ago,  covered  with  vermin,  and  the  picture 
of  all  miserable  passions ;  but  love  and  kindness  are  humanizing  the 
heart  of  this  neglected  child,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  forced  to  her  home, 
where  none  await  even  for  her  food :  she  invariably  remains  with  us  until 
the  school  is  closed  for  the  night.' 

The  other  Report  to  which  we  have  referred,  embraces  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  present  condition  of  .two 
more  infant  schools  in  this  city.  One  is  located  at  present  in 
Stillman  Street,  and  has  received,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and 
twentyone  new  scholars  ;  of  which  eighty  four  have  left  and  seven 
have  died.  The  attendance  in  winter,  is  about  forty  ;  in  summer, 
from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  number  now  on  the  list  is  75.  The  oth- 
er was  opened  in  Garden  Street,  in  October,  with  thirteen  scholars. 
There  are  sixty  now  on  the  list,  and  the  number  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Both  these  schools  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition^ 
.  and  exerting  a  very  salutary  moral  influence.  There  was  another 
school  belonging  to  the  society  in  Bedford  Street,  but  for  various 
reasons  it  has  been  discontinued. 

This  report  also  presents  many  interesting  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  importance  and  eflScacy  of  infant  school  instruction ;  besides 
some  valuable  remarks  on  th^  subject  in  general.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  following  extract. 

'Infant  schools  take  the  children  of  the  poor,  when  only  eighteen 
months  old,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  intelligent 
teacher,  who  from  day  to  day,  endeavors  to  instil  into  their  tender  minds  the 
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great  trathi  and  duties  of  reliffion  —  constantly  endeavoring  to  counter- 
act the  bad  influence  of  home,  oy  drawing  them  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  every  virtue,  blending  amusement  and  instruction  in  the  useful  branch- 
es of  knowledge.  This  process  goes  on  till  they  are  four  or  five  years 
old.  During  this  period  a  foundation  is  laid  for  moral  and  religious 
character ;  and  here  the  Sdbbaih  school  comes  in,  to  carry  on  the  work  — 
strengthening  the  assurance  that  these  early  labors  will  not  be  lost.  Now 
what  will  be  the  future  life  and  character  of  these  children  ?  They  will 
grow  up  with  correct  moral  principles,  with  enlightened  minds,  and  we 
may  hope,  in  many  instances,  with  holy  hearts.  They  will  be  prepared 
to  withstand  temptation,  and  become  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 
They  may  continue  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  but  they  will  not  be 
likely,  at  least  in  this  countir,  ever  to  become  very  poor. 

<  But  such  is  the  power  of  bad  example  —  especially  that  of  parents  — 
that  it  will  probably  do  much  to  counteract  the  good  influence  of  the  infant 
school.  Indeed  there  would  be  everything  to  fear,  were  not  its  good 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  so  early.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  this  evil,  will  not  these  children  be  far  better  than  their  parents? 
And  their  children,  trained  up  under  the  same  system,  will  be  better  than 
they ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  third  generation,  the  work  of  moral  renovation 
will  be  complete.  Then  ignorance  and  vice  will  be  ^one,  and  poverty 
must  go  too.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  would  a  city  present,  where 
the  meanest  dwellings  were  the  abodes  of  comfort,  intelligence  and 
▼iitae! 

'  If  these  thines  are  so,  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  we  can  in  no 
way  so  effectually  benefit  the  human  family,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual point  of  view,  as  by  the  establishment  of  good  infant  schools.  It  may 
be  thought,  that  in  hazarding  such  an  opinion,  the  friends  of  this  institu- 
tion assume  too  much.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  all  the  other  be- 
nevolent institutions*  labor  to  cure  those  evils,  which  this  is  designed  to 
mtvefU.  If  we  can  succeed  in  preventing  ignorance  and  vice,  there  will 
oe  none  to  cure.  \ 

*  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  from  a  conviction  that  the  public 
mind  has  not  yet  come  up  to  a  full  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. People  seem  to  feel  that  because  children  are  little  things,  they 
are  of  little  consequence.  They  forget  that  the  quarrelling  and  profane 
children  of  this  generation,  are  to  be  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the  next 
-—that  those  who  are  now  the  distress  of  their  parents,  are  hereafter  to 
be  the  bane  of  society.* 

But  there  is  one  great  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  princi- 
pally overlooked  in  these  remarks  —  we  refer  to  physical  educa- 
tion. A  little  clapping  of  hands,  and  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing will  never  answer  the  purposes  even  of  preserving  the  health 
— much  more  of  improving  it.  We  believe,  that  for  the  sake 
not  only  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  can  never  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  except  in  a  vigorous  body,  but  for  the  sake  of  physical 
perfection  and  enjoyment  itself,  the  physical  frame  demands  a  de- 
gree of  attention  in  the  earliest  years,  which  has  never  yet  been  al- 
lowed it.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  benches,  on  which  the 
pupils  sit  or  recline  —  the  position  of  their  bodies  —  the  tempera* 
ture  and  ventilation  of  the  room  —  the  kind  and  amount  of  exer- 
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cise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  school  room,  with  a  thousand 
other  things  which  influence  the  health,  to  say  nothing  of  food, 
drink,  clothing  and  repose)  have  never,  in  a  single  instance  known 
to  us,  been  estimated  in  practice  as  they  ought,  and  as  it  is  con- 
Gdently  believed  they  ultimately  will  be. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  remove  the  impression  that  infant 
schools  have  failed  ;  we  have  attempted  to  show,  that  to  their  in- 
telligent friends,  prospects  were  never  morfe  flattering ;  we  have 
also  admitted,  that  even  in  the  best,  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement. But  we  have  at  the  same  time  omitted  one  important/ 
item  which  we  think  most  people  are  apt  to  overlook,  but  which 
should  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  infant  school  system,  defective  as 
it  has  been.  Whence  has  arisen  the  great  change,  within  six  years, 
in  the  manner  of  presenting  facts  to  children  ?  Whence  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  by  pictures  and  sensible  objects?  Whence  the 
change  in  the  character  of  school  books,  and  of  children's  books 
in  general  ?  Whence  so  many  periodicals  for  the  young  ?  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  something  of  this  is  owing  to  the  infant 
schools.  The  spirit  of  the  system  has  been  extended  much  more 
than  the  system  itself  —  and  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
is  most  wanted ;  its  forms  can  better  be  dispensed  with.  Taken 
in  this  point  of  view,  — and  we  believe  the  view  a  correct  one, — 
the  influence  of  infant  schools  which  has  been  already  very  great, 
is  destined  to  increase,  until  it  renovates  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  education. 


Art.  III.  —  Reitarks  on  Early  Education, 

Bt  the  late  President  Dwiort. 

The  defects  in  our  common  schools  hsye  been  loudly  proclaimed 
of  late,  and  by  increasing  numbers  of  the  friends  of  education.  But 
these  complaints  have  been  considered  by  some  as  the  mere  groans 
of  malcontents,  or  the  exaggeration  of  would-be  reformers.  We 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  the  following  remarks  from 
the  late  President  of  Yale  College,  on  the  same  point.  They 
were  made  in  one  of  the  discussions  which  were  held  regularly  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  class,  under  his  care,  on  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  Only  those  who  heard  the  observations  of  Dr 
Dwight  on  the  various  topics  brought  before  him,  can  realize  the 
richness  of  thought  and  the  variety  of  facts  which  characterized 
them ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  gendeman  to  whose  kind- 
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ness  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  extract,  is  pi'eparing  for 

{mblication  a  copy  of  his  notes,  taken  in  short-hand  at  the  time, 
t  retains,  so  remarkably,  the  vivacity  and  the  peculiar  manner 
of  the  late  President,  that  this  alone  would  satisfy  us  of  its  accuracy, 
bad  we  not  other  sufficient  grounds  to  place  entire  reliance 
upon.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  issued,  and  that  the  first  por- 
tion will  be  so  welcomed  by  those  who  value  the  character  of  the 
President  as  to  encourage  the  publication  of  the  whole  series. 

*  I  suppose  that  God  has  formed  the  mind  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  childhood  it  is  better  capable  of  acquiring  particular  kinds 
of  knowledge  than  at  other  periods  of  life,  lam  therefore  in  favor 
of  communicating  such  branches,  at  such  times  as  Providence 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  for  them.  I  have  supposed  it  to  be 
wise  to  teach  children  words  and  facts,  especially  facts  of  a  religious 
nature ;  for  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  must  have 
found,  that  they  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  the  narratives  of  the  Scriptures,  &c  ;  and  they  show  so 
plainly  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  them,  that  it 
seems  as  if  their  minds  had  been  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
In  teaching  a  child  a  religious  doctrine,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  to  present  it  in  its  simple  form,  that  it  may  not  come  up  in 
a  partial  or  unnatural  manner  so  as  to  produce  perplexity  in  the 
mind.  This  would  impair  the  course  of  instruction,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  would  urge  this  subject  very  seriously,  and 
press  the  importance  of  communicating  this  interesting  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  instruction  at  the  early  period  of  life.  If 
we  neglect  it,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  constitution  God  has  given 
us. 

'  With  the  dead  languages  also,  I  would  begin  early.  I  advise  you 
to  send  children  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  at  eight  years  of  age, 
and  to  let  them  study  them  till  fourteen.  Some  children  may  be- 
gin earlier,  some  should  begin  later ;  but  the  time  I  have  set  will 
form  the  basis  of  a  good  general  rule.  I  have  taught  many  lijttle 
children,  and  have  had  such  experience  that  I  know  pretty  well 
the  state  of  their  minds.  I  think  very  little  of  theory  in  this  case, 
and  would  conduct  in  relation  to  it  under  the  dictates  of  experience, 
and  nothing  else.     I  am  better  pleased  with  ftlr  Locke's  method* 

*  Mr  Locke  prefers  that  Latin  should  be  taught  by  conversation,  as  is  done  in 
modern  la  nguafi^es.  But  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  he  observes'.  —  *The  next 
best  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may  be  ;  which  is  by  taking  some 
easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  JEsop^s  Fables^  and  writing  the  English  trans- 
lation (made  as  literal  as  it  can  be)  in  one  line,  and  the  Latin  which  answer 
each  of  them,  just  over  it,  in  another.  These,  let  him  read,  every  day,  over  and 
over  again,  till  be  perfectly  understands  the  Latin,  and  then  go  on  to  another  ik- 
ble,  till  he  be  also  perfect  in  that,  not  omitting  what  he  is  already  perfect  in,  but 
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of  teaching  languages  than  any  other  I  have  ev^r  met  with,  or 
that  has  been  adopted.  Children  learn  words  best  and  most  easily 
by  hearing  them  spoken ;  and  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  ex- 
cellent way  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  By  adopting  this 
method,  those  languages,  I  think,  would  be  obtained  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  now  are.  I  would  not  take  away  books,  but  would 
speak  in  those  languages  to  the  childrer\,  so  that  they  should  learn 
them  in  part  as  they  do  their  mother  tongue.         ♦         «         * 

'  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  taught  to  children 
in  a  similar  way,  and  which  are  never  well  taught.  ♦  *  It  is  all 
wrong,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  our  schools,  and  the  influence  of 
the  present  system  is  very  much  to  be  lamented.  If  some  of  the 
most  unquestionable  and  reasonable  improvements  were  introduced^ 
they  would  procure  great  advantages.  But  half  the  time  now  em- 
ployed would  be  required,  and  the  child  would  be  much  better 
taught.  But  can  it  be  necessary  to  devote  as  much  as  one  half  of 
the  time  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  teaching  to 
read  and  write  ?  No.  But  some  use  must  be  made  of  the  time, 
and  what  would  not  be  required  for  this  purpose,  I  would  fill  up 
with  some  other  profitable  branches  of  instmction.  I  would  teach 
words  and  facts :  religious,  historical,  geographical,  &c.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  merely  that  much  time  is  now  lost ;  it  is  often 
worse  than  lost.  For  during  this  long  attendance  at  school  while 
the  chifd  makes  for  a  long  time  little  or  no  progress,  bad  habits 
are  imbibed  which  are  not  afterwards  got  rid  of;  particularly  dismal 
habits  of  reading,  which  go  to  the  grave,  with  it. 

'  I  would  employ  the  child  at  writing  so  long  as  It  is  really  a 
pleasure,  which  is  as  long  as  he  derives  a  benefit  from  the  exercise. 
I  would  then  put  him  to  arithmetic,  the  learning  of  words,  and  of 
facts,  so  long  as  each  of  these  in  turn  are  pleasant ;  and  by  frequent 
changes,  occupy,  and  agreeably  occupy,  the  time.  I  have  seen 
the  operation  of  difiierent  plans  of  study  so  long,  and  have  had 
such  an  acquaintance  with  minds,  that  I  assert  —  All  love  fads. 
Put  geography,  history,  travels,  novels,  plays,  &c,  together,  and 
then  inquire,  and  we  find  facts  are  the  l)asis  rn  which  we  erect  the 
whole  amount  of  knowledge  subsequently  acquired.  Such  being 
the  fact,  we  should  store  the  youthful  mind  with  useful  materials ; 

sometimes  revising  that,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory.  And  when  he  comes  to 
write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies,  which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  hand, 
will  also  advance  him  in  Latin.  This  being  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by 
talking  Latin  to  him,  the  formation  of  the  verbs  first,  and  afterwards  the  declen- 
sions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  perfectly  learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genius  and  manner  of  the  Zjotin  tongue^  which  varies  the 
^gnification  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modem  languages  do,  by  particles 
prefixed,  bi:t  by  changing  the  last  syllables.  More  than  this  of  Grammar,  I 
think  he  need  not  have,  till  he  can  read  himself  S^anch'i  Minerva j  with  Scioppius 
and  Perixaniu8*8  notes.'  —  Thoughts  on  Education,  p,  242. 
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and  by  the  plan  recommended  there  would  be  no  danger  of  disap- 
pointing any  other  valuable  purpose.  I  believe  a  child  might  be 
well  versed  in  the  facts  that  constitute  the  general  history  of 
the  church,  his  own  country,  Greece,  England,  Rome,  &c,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  considerably  acquainted  with  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  languages.  But  the  fault  is  with  the  parents :  they  will 
not  pay  for  school  masters.  They  will  incur  more  expense  to 
teach  a  young  lady  to  embroider  a  piece  which  '  is  to  hang  up,' 
as  it  is  called,  to  paint  a  piece,  and  to  play  a  few  tunes,  than  it 
would  cost  to  make  her  wise,  and  her  brother  too.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  whether  these  acquirements  are  not  better  than  wis- 
dom ;  but  wisdom  is  still  of  a  certain  degree  of  value. 

'  I  have  made  these  remarks  that  you  may  know  how  to  go  to 
work,  when  the  instruction  of  the  young  shall  be  committed  to  you. 
I  return  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  to  show  you  why  I  approve  of 
the  study  of  the  Dead  Languages.' 

It  is  gradfying  to  us  to  6nd  such  a  testimony  in  favor  of  views 
which  we  have  so  often  expressed,  and  which  often  meet  with  op- 
position from  the  '  conservatives'  in  education ;  and  we  hope  at 
some  future  period  to  be  able  to  present  other  views  of  this  great 
man,  equally  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here  an  extract  from  the  ^  District 
School  as  it  was',  a  little  work  which  only  needs  to  be  glanced  at 
to  be  read  by  every  lover  of  '  animated  nature,'  and  of  schools. 
A  novice,  in  petticoats,  is  introduced  to  begin  his  labors  on  the  al- 
phabet. 

'The  alphabetical  page  of  the  spelliDg-book  is  presented  and  he  is 
asked,  *  What's  that  ?'  But  he  cannot  tell.  He  is  but  two  vears  and  a 
hdf  old,  and  has  been  sent  to  school  to  relieve  his  mother  from  trouble 
rather  than  to  learn.  No  one  at  home  has  yet  shown  or  named  a  letter  to 
him.  He  has  never  had  even  that  celebrated  character,  round  O,  pointed 
out  to  his  notice.  It  was  an  older  beginner,  most  probably,  who  beinff 
asked  a  similar  question  khout  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  replied,  *  I 
know  him  bv  sight,  but  can't  call  him  by  name.'  But  our  namesake  of  the 
wise  man,  does  not  know  the  gentleman  even  by  sight,  nor  any  of  his 
twentyfive  companions. 

*  The  little  chit,  at  first  so  timid  and  almost  inaudible  in  enunciation,  in 
a  few  days  becomes  accustomed  to  the  place  and  the  exercise ;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  'speak  up  loud,  that's  a  good  boy,'  he  soon  pipes  off  A-er, 
B-er,  C^er,  dtc,  with  a  far-ringing  shrillness,  that  vies  even  with  Chanti- 
cleer himself.  Solomon  went  all  the  pleasant  days  of  the  first  summer, 
and  nearly  every  day  of  the  next,  before  he  knew  all  his  letters  by  sight 
or  could  call  them  by  name.  Strange  that  it  should  take  so  long  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  twentjrsix  characters,  when  in  a  month's  time 
the  same  child  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms  and  tlie  names  of  hundreds 
of  objects  in  nature  around,  or  in  use  about  his  father's  house,  shop  or  farm ! 
Not  so  very  strange  neither,  if  we  only  reflect  a  moment  Take  a  child 
into  a  party  of  twenty  six  persons,  all  strangers,  and  lead  him  from  one  to 
the  other  as  fast  as  his  little  feet  can  patter,  telling  him  their  respective 
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names,  all  in  less  than  ten  minutes ;  do  this  four  times  a  day  even,  and 

you  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  be  weeks  at  least,  if  not  months, 
ID  learning  to  designate  them  all  by  their  names.  Is  it  any  matter  of  sur- 
prise then  that  the  child  should  be  so  long  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  alphabetical  party,  when  he  is  introduced  to  them  precisely  in  the 
manner  above  described  ?  Then  these  are  not  of  different  heights,  com* 
plexions,  dresses,  motions,  and.  tones  of  voice,  as  a  living  company  have, 
but  there  they  stand  in  an  unalterable  line,  all  in  the  same  complejpons 
and  dress,  all  just  so  tall,  just  so  motionless,  and  mute,  and  uninteresting, 
and  of  course  the  most  unrememberable  figures  in  the  world.  No  wonder 
that  some  should  go  to  school  and  '  sit  on  a  bench  and  say  A  —  B,'  as  a 
little  girl  said  for  a  whole  year,  and  still  find  themselves  strangers  to  some 
of  the  sable  company  even  then.  -  Our  little  reader  is  permitted  at  length 
to  turn  a  leaf,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  region  of  tlie  Abs  —  an  expanse 
of  little  syllables  making  me,  who  am  given  to  comparisons,  think  of  an 
extensive  plain  whereon  there  is  no  tree,  or  shrub,  or  plant,  or  anything 
else  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  nothing  but  little  stones,  stones,  stones,  aU 
about  the  same  size.  And  what  must  the  poor  little  learner  do  here  ? 
Why,  he  must  hop  from  cobble  to  cobble,  if  I  may  so  call  ab,  eb,  ib,  &C| 
as  fast  as  he  possibly  can,  naming  each  one  after  the  voice  of  the  teacher, 
as  he  hurries  along.  And  this  must  be  kept  up  until  he  can  denominate 
each  lifeless  and  uninteresting  ol^ecton  the  face  of  the  desert. 

'  After  more  or  less  montl^  the  weary  novice  ceases  to  be  an  Ab  ite. 
He  is  next  put  into  whole  words  of  one  syllable,  arranged  in  columns. 
The  first  word  we  read  in  Perry  that  conveyed  anything  like  an  idea,  was 
the  first  one  in  the  first  column.  The  word  Ache  —  ay,  we  did  not  easily 
forget  what  this  meant  when  once  informed,  the  corresponding  idea,  or 
rather  feeling,  was  so  often  in  our  consciousness.  Ache  —  a  very  appro- 
priate term  with  which  to  begin  a  course  of  education,  so  abounding  in 
pains  of  body  and  of  mind. 

*  After  five  pages  of  this  perpendicular  reading,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  we  en- 
tered on  the  honzontal,  that  is,  on  words  arranged  in  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. This  was  reading  in  good  earnest,  as  grown  up  folks  did,  and  some- 
Siing  with  which  tiny  childhood  would  be  very  naturally  puffed  up.  **  Eai^ 
Lessons"  was  the  title  of  about  a  dozen  separate  chapters  scattered  at  inter- 
vals among  the  numerous  spelling  columns,  like  brambly  openings  here  and 
there  amid  the  tall  forest  Easy  lessons,  because  tliey  consisted  mostly  of 
little  monosyllabic  words  easy  to  be  pronounced.  But  they  were  not 
easy  as  it  regards  being  understood.  They  were  made  up  of  abstract 
moral  sentences  presenting  but  a  very  faint  meaning  to  the  child,  if  any 
at  all.  Their  particular  application  to  his  own  conduct  he  would  not  per- 
ceive of  course  without  help,  and  this  it  scarcely  ever  entered  the  head  or 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  to  afford. 

'  In  the  course  of  summers,  how  many  I  forget,  we  arrived  at  the  moat 
manly  and  dignified  reading,  the  illustrious  Perry  had  prepared  fi>r  ua. 
It  was  entitied  Moral  Tales  and  Fables.  In  these  latter,  beasts  and  birds 
talked  like  men ;  and  strange  sort  of  folks  called  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Juno,  were  pictured  as  sitting  up  in  the  clouds  and  talking  with  men  and 
animals  on  earth,  or  as  down  among  them  doing  very  unearthly  things. 
To  quote  language  in  common  use,  we  kind  o'  bdievtd  U  all  to  be  truej  md 
yet  we  kind  o*  didnH,  As  for  the  Moral  at  the  end,  teachers  never  dreamed 
of  attracting  our  attention  to  it  Indeed  we  had  no  other  idea  of  all  these 
£asy  Lessons,  Tales  and  Fables,  than  that  they  were  to  be  syllabled 
from  the  tongue  in  the  task  of  reading.    That  they  were  to  sink  into  tlie 
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heart  and  make  qb  better  in  life,  never  occurred  to  our  aimide  understand- 
ings. 

<  Among  all  the  rest  were  five  pieces  of  poetry— charming  stuff  to  read, 
the  words  would  come  along  one  after  another  so  easily,  and  the  lines 
would  jingle  so  pleasantly  together  at  the  end,  tickling  the  ear  like  two 
beads  m  a  ratUe.    O  give  us  poetry  to  read,  of  all  things,  we  thought. 

( We  generally  passed  directly  from  the  spelling-book  to  the  reading* 
book  of  ue  first  class,  although  we  were  ranked  the  second  elate  stul. 
Or  perhaps  we  took  a  book  which  had  been  formerly  used  by  the  first  class, 
for  a  new  reading  book  was  generally  introduced  once  in  a  few  years  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  temporary  teacher. 
While  the  first  class  were  in  Scott's  Lessons,  we  of  the  second  were  pur- 
suing their  tracks,  not  altogether  understandingly,  through  Adams's  Un- 
derstanding Reader.  When  a  new  master  persuaded  them  into  Murray, 
then  we  were  admitted  into  Scott 

*  The  principfll  requisites  in  reading  in  these  days,  were  to  read  fast, 
mind  the  '  stops  and  marks,'  and  speak  up  loud.  As  for  suiting  the  tone 
to  the  meaning,  no  such  thing  was  dreamed  of,  in  our  school  at  least.  Am 
much  emphasis  was  laid  on  an  insignificant  of,  or,  and,  as  on  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  the  piece.  But  no  wonder  we  did  not  know  how  to  vary 
our  tones,  for  we  dia  not  always  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  enter 
into  the  general  spirit  of  the  composition.  This  was  verv  frequently, 
indeed  almost  always  the  case  with  the  majority  even  of  the  first  class, 
Pariiamentary  prose  and  Miltonic  verse  were  iust  about  as  good  as  Greek 
for  the  purpose  of  modulating  the  voice  according  to  meaning.  It  scarce- 
ly ever  entered  the  heads  of  our  teachers  to  question  us  about  the  ideas 
hidden  in  the  great,  long  words  and  spacious  sentences.  It  is  possible 
that  they  did  not  always  discover  it  themselves.  <  Speak  up  there,  and 
not  read  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  and  mind  your  stops',  —  such  were  the 
principal  directions  respecting  the  important  art  of  elocution.  Important 
it  was  most  certainly  considered,  for  each  class  must  read  twice  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  hour 
each  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  class.  Had  they  read  but  once 
or  twice,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  and  this  with  nice  and  very  profitable 
attention  to  tone  and  sense,  parents  would  have  thought  the  master  most 
miserably  deficient  in  duty,  and  their  children  cheated  out  of  their  rights, 
notwithstanding  the  time  Uius  saved  should  be  most  assiduously  devoted 
to  other  all-important  branches  of  education.' 

We  should  rejoice  if  no  more  serious  accusation  were  broueht 
against  *  the  district  school  as  it  is^ ;  of  which  we  earnestly  wish 
the  same  author  would  furnish  us  a  picture.  But  we  hear  it  re- 
iterated by  almost  every  parent  and  friend  of  education,  who  is 
familiar  with  our  district  schools  generally,  that  they  are  becoming, 
to  a  sad  extent,  useless  or  worse  than  useless.  We  see  one  editor  in 
New  England  denounce  those  of  his  state  as  nurseries  of  corruption ; 
and  the  correspondent  of  another  print  of  high  respectability,  speaks 
of  those  around  him  as  productive  of  immense  moral  evil,  and  little 
intellectual  good.  We  know  a  county  association  of  ardent  friends 
of  education,  who  consider  them  so  corrupting,  that  ibey  have  re- 
solved to  establish  a  new  system  of  schools,  entirely  removed  from 
political  control.  We  should  be  much  grati6ed  if  our  correspond- 
ents would  favor  us  with  details  as  well  as  opinions  on  the  subject, 
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and  point  out  the  causes  of  the  evil.  We  believe  that  ope  of  the 
most  prominent,  is  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  eood  instruction.  But  we  have  long  feared  that  the 
union  of  ScJiool  and  StcUe^  would  prove  to  be  as  hazardous  to  its 
purity,  and  unhappy  in  its  influence,  as  the  connection  of  Church 
and  State,  which  is  so  justly  dreaded,  and  so  loudly  denounced. 


Art  IV.  —  Maxims  fob  Reproof. 

fW«  faaye  been  allowed  to  mpy  for  pablication  Uie  following  Maxims  for  Re« 
proof,  from  a  letter  addreaeed  to  a  friend,  which  we  think  would  be  useful  in 
common  life  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Since  they  were  copied,  the  work  of 
Caroline  Fry  has  been  published;  and  we  ha^e  been  struck  with  observing 
the  coincidence  of  her  remarks,  with  these  maxims.] 

A  F£W  brief  remarks  will  comprise  my  views  in  regard  to  re* 
proof 

1.  Next  to  the  government  of  ourselves,  without  which  no  one 
can  hope  to  govern  others,  the  most  important  preliminary  step  is  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  your  pupils.  Let  your 
whole  conduct  show  that  you  wish  to  act  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  des- 
pot —  for  their  good,  and  not  for  your  own  pleasure. 

2.  Accustom  yourself  to  confess^your  own  errors  frankly.  Your 
pupils  will  not  fail  to  discover  these,  and  your  acknowledgment  will 
mcrease  their  confidence  in  your  sincerity. 

3.  Recollect  these  errors ;  and  remember  the  difficulties  you 
find  in  overcoming  them,  when  you  reprove  your  pupils.  Re- 
member also  their  ignorance,- and  inexperience,  and  the  far  greater 
difficulties  which  they  must  meet  in  governing  themselves. 

4.  Reprove  as  seloom  as  possible.  First,  try  the  effect  of  rea- 
soning, and  persuasion,  and  example  faithfully. 

5.  Reprove  with  lenity,  faults  which  belong  to  childhood,— 
such  as  those  of  mere  manner,  or  of  ignorance,  thoughtlessness, 
and  restlessness. 

6.  Reserve  the  severity  of  reproof  for  conduct  in  itself  immoral, 
or  which  is  the  result  of  improper  feeling?,  or  wrong  principles. 

7.  Never  give  reproof,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  while  the  feelings 
of  either  party  are  excited.  If  the  teacher  is.  not  calm,  his  in- 
fluence is  greatly  diminished,  and  a  bad  example  is  set.  If  the  pupil 
is  agitated,  he  cannot  feel  the  force  of  argument  or  rebuke. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  defer  too  long.  Seize  the  first  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  while  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory. 
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9.  ReproTe  each  fault  as  it  occurs.  Do  not  sufier  offences  to 
accumulate,  lest  he  be  discouraged  by  the  amount. 

10.  Let  your  reproof  of  a  single  fault  be  so  frequent  as  to  let 
the  pupil  see  that  he  is  observed ;  but  not  so  common  as  to  tire,  or 
irritate,  or  to  lose  its  effect  by  repetition,  like  the  hourly  striking  of 
a  clock. 

11.  In  correcting  a  bad  habit,  do  not  .notice  every  failure  ;  es- 
pecially, when  there  is  an  honest  endeavor  to  reform. 

12.  Never  expose  the  fault  to  others,  unless  as  the  last  resort. 
It  blunts  a  child's  sensibility  ;  it  discourages  effort ;  it  diminishes 
his  confidence  in  his  reprover ;  and  too  often  excites  a  feeling  of 
triumph  in  his  associates,  and  of  envy  in  the  o£fender,  rather  than 
a  proper  sense  of  the  fault. 

But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  reproof  be  given  in  a 
proper  manner.    Without  this,  all  other  precautions  will  be  useless. 

1.  Reprove  with  affection  and  sympathy.  Show  that  it  ^ves 
]rou  pain,  and  that  you  perform  it  only  as  a  duty.  % 

2.  Avoid  every  appearance  of  irritation  in  your  manner,  or  tone. 

3.  Be  always  decided,  and  be  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  fault ;  but  never  be  despotic  on  the  one  hand,  or 
trifling  on  the  other.  Never  smile,  at  one  time,  at  a  fault  which 
you  have  reproved  at  another. 

4.  The  most  effectual  reproof  is  often  given  by  praising  the  pu- 
pils for  instances  of  the  opposite  virtue.  Avoid  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, however,  referring  to  the  example  of  others. 

5.  Lead  your  pupils  as  often  as  possible  to  detect  ahd  reprove 
their  own  faults  by  a  course  of  questions.  When  this  can  be  ao- 
complished,  |t  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  reproof. 

6.  Follow  the  divine  example  in  the  Scriptures,  and  mingle 
encouragement  and  praise  with  blame.  Notice,  especially,  in- 
stances of  success  in  resisting  the  temptations  to  similar  faults. 

7.  Seek,  above  all  things,  for  Divine  aid  m  giving  reproof,  and 
for  the  Divme  blessing  upon  your  efibrts.  > 


Abt.  Yp  — Swimming,  as  a  Branch  op  Phtsical  Education. 

Mr  Editor.  —  The  importance  of  physical  education  i^  now 
universally  conceded;  I  mean  in  theory.  In  practice  it  is  still 
greatly  neglected,  though  some  of  its  branches  are  beginning  to 
receive  attention  ;  and  we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of  callsthenic  and  other  gym- 
nastic exercbes,  into  a  few  of  our  schools.     Along  with  exercUCf 
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these  of  course  involve  more  attention  to  otV  than  formerly.  But 
there  is  one  branch  of  physical  education,  to  which  the  public  at- 
tention has  as  yet  been  but  little  directed  —  I  mean  bathing  and 
swimming.  Tlie  season,  the  importance  of  the  subjecty  and  the 
wants  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  solicitations  of  some, 
have  led  to  the  following  remarks. 

A  Phtsician. 

It  was  once  customary  among  the  Romans,  when  they  wished 
to  speak  of  an  individual  as  a  useless  member  of  society,  to  say, 
he  could  neither  read  nor  stoim.  This  clearly  shows  what  value 
they  attached  to  the  latter  art,  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  Nor  do 
the  Romans  stand  entirely  alone  in  this  respect.  Individuals^  at 
least,  of  every  age  and  nation,  have  viewed  its  importance  in  the 
same  light.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bogota,  in  a  decree 
that  reflects  great  honor  upon  his  wisdom  and  ability  to  sustain  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  station,  has  directed  that  the  children  in 
all  the  primary  schools  in  the  province  shall  be  exercised  once  a 
week  in  swimming. 

Mr  Locke  in  his  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education',  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  young  man  will  consider  his  educadon 
complete,  untill  he  has  learned  to  swim.  *  'Tis  that,'  says  he, 
^  saves  many  a  man's  life.' 

Swimming  schools  are  very  common  in  Europe.  Some  of  the 
most  respectable  are  found  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Breslau.  I  know  of  none  in  the  United  States  except  in  Boston. 
Here  is  one,  which  has  been  in  operation  several  seasons,  and  is,  I 
believe,  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  I  have  visited,  and  ob- 
served the  method  of  conducting  it,  and  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  swimming  schools  on  this  or  a  sim- 
ilar plan  will  be  as  common  as  those  for  writing  or  mathematics. 
Whether  we  consider  it  in  a  physical,  or  a  moral  point  of  view,  it 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  gymnastics. 

Besides  securing  all  the  advantages  of  mere  cold  bathing,  in 
developing,  invigorating,  and  giving  health  to  the  body,  it  has  the 
following  additional  recommendations. 

I.  It  puts  in  our  power  the  means  of  preserving  our  lives,  and 
j)erhaps  those  of  others,  in  those  situations  of  peculiar  peril,  from 
which  none  of  us  can  claim  an  exemption.  It  has  been  objected, 
I  know,  that  the  swimmer  will  be  likely  to  expose  himself,  in  some 
instances,  unnecessarily  ;  but  this  is  an  objection  to  which  every- 
thing truly  valuable  is  open.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are  always 
liable  to  misapplication,  perversion  and  abuse.  But  how  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  saved  by  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  for  one 
which  has  been  lost  by  improper  and  unnecessary  exposure,  or 
fool-hardy  adventure  ! 
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11.  It  counteracts  the  ill  effects  which  might  otherwise  arise  from 
cold  bathing.  There  are  few  who  bathe  who  will  be  contented 
with  a  single  plunge  into  the  water,  or  with  a  few  repetitions  of 
this  plunge.  And  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  the  debilitating 
effects  which  we  sometimes  feel  from  cold  bathing,  are  less  likely 
to  follow  from  remaining  a  short  time  under  the  water,  than  from 
spending  an  equal  amount  of  time  in  repeated  plunging.  But  what 
shall  we  do  in  the  water  ?  Shall  we  stand  still,  or  shall  we  use 
exercise  ?  And  if  the  latter,  what  better  exercise  in  the  water 
than  swimming  ? 

IIL  Swimming  is  a  much  better  exercise  than  simple  bathing. 
It  strengthens  the  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and 
the  abdomen,  the  lungs,  the  spine,  the  neck,  and  the  arms,  and 
indeed  the  whole  system.  It  also  increases  our  courage,  and  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  agreeable  excitement.  ^ 

IV.  The  pleasure  which  every  one  feels  in  being  able  to  mas- 
ter a  new  element,  as  well  as  the  delight  which  is  felt  in  the  exer- 
cise itself,  is  an  argument  in  its  favor.  If  art  never  can  give  us 
wings  to  mount  the  atmosphere,  the  combination  of  nature  and  art 
certainly  has  dven,  or  may  give,  to  every  individual,  the  power  to 
sustain  himself  on  the  watery  element,  for  a  period  of  time  which 
would  surprise  those  who  are  not.  familiar  with  the  subject. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  Creator  had  intended  man  for  swim- 
ming, he  would  probably  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  assbtance  of 
art ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known  that  few  infants  can  swim  when  first 
placed  in  the  water.  But  if  this  objection  proves  anything,  it  proves 
too  much.  Mankind,  in  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  are  helpless  in 
every  respect.  We  can  no  more  procure  our  necessary  food  without 
aid,  than  we  can  swim.  There  are  also  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to 
which  we  could  never  attain,  if  life  were  extended  to  a  thousand 
years^  without  friendly  assistance.  The  mere  fact  that  we  cannot 
swim  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  like  animals  in  whom  instinct  is  sub- 
stituted for  reason^  no  more  proves  that  we  ought  not  to  be  taught  to 
swim,  than  the  fact  that  we  cannot  procure  our  food  or  practice  the 
mechanic  arts,  proves  that  we  ought  to  starve,  or  spend  our  lives  in 
idleness. 

V.  The  facility  with  which  this  art  is  acquired,  is  another  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  making  it  a  part  of  education.  If  it  were  to 
cost  us  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  the  case  would  be  altered. 
But  in  the  Boston  swimming  school  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
who  has  made  a  fair  experiment,  has  ever  failed  of  becoming  an 
expert  swimmer  in  one  term^  or  about  four  months ;  that  is,  by 
spending  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  during  this  period.  Out 
of  more  than  200,  the  number  that  attended  last  summer,  there 
was  not  one  who  failed  to  acquire  the  art  of  maintaining  himself 
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above  the  water,  with  the  utmost  ease,  for  half  an  h&w  at  a  tisie. 
And  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  number  acquired  this  degree 
of  skill  in  from  eight  to  twelve  lessons.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  those  who  are  idiUghi  smmmivg  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules  of  the  art,  ever  after  swim  with  more  ease,  as  well  as  desL* 
terity,  than  those  who  are  not. 

We  see  that  the  whole  amount  of  time  spent  in  teaching  the 
most  unapt  scholars,  does  not  exceed  tweotyfour  hours ;  while  with 
a  large  proportion  it  does  not  exceed  three.  I  speak  of  course  of 
the  time  actually  consumed  in  receiving  the  lessons.  And  it  should 
also  be  understood  that  this  capacity  is  not  confined  to  any  4ge. 
It  may  be  commenced  as  early  as  five  or  six ;  and  there  are  raanj 
instances  of  persons  learning  to  swim  well  after  forty.  An  emi* 
nent  judge  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  last  summer,  acquired 
the  power  of  swimming  half  an  hour  with  ease,  in  a  very  few  lessons. 
Indeed  I  cannot  learn  that  any  individual,  at  any  age  whatever, 
has  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  without  success. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  I  think,  to  attempt  here  a  description 
of  the  most  approved  method  of  teaching  this  art,  as  now  taught 
both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  plan  is,  however,  at  once  simple, 
natural  and  efficient.  The  Encyclopedia  Americana  contaips  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which  I  earnestly  recommejid  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  editors  of  that  valuable 
work  was  the  person  who  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Boston  to  this  subject,  by  originating  the  very  institution  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  He  ^  re&rets  (b  the  Encyclopedia)  that  pre- 
judice has  excluded  females  from  an  exercise  so  healthful  to  body 
and  mind,  so  useful  in  times  of  danger,  and  so  easily  acquired ;' 
particularly  as  they  would  learn  it  more  easily  than  males,  and  as 
the  exercise  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  constitution.  He 
describes  an  appropriate  mode  and  dress^  involving,  of  course,  the 
employment  of  female  teachers,  in  a  place  wholly  retired.  It 
should  be  observed  that  at  the  school  in  Boston,  every  pupil  has  his 
own  dress,  and  an  opportunity  to  select  his  room  and  society. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  subject,  like  every  other,  has  its  diffi* 
culties.  Salt  water,  for  the  purpose  of  swimming,  which  is  rather 
the  best,  cannot  of  course  be  everywhere  obtained  ]  and  in  few 
places  with  so  much  facility  as  in  Boston.  And  there  are  places  in 
the  country,  at  least  there  may  be  a  few  school  districts,  where  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  procure  even  fresh  water  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  are  rare.  If  the  importance  of  physical  education,  the 
value  of  health,  and  the  utter  worthlessaess  of  money,  except  so 
far  as  it  contributes  to  human  happiness,  should  ever  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated,  we  shall  hear  very  little  complaint 
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about  the  difficulty  o(  procuring  water,  furnishing  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations^ or  sparing  the  time  which  would  be  required.  The 
expense  in  time  and  money,  of  furnishing  a  swimming  establishment 
for  every  school,  (except,  perhaps,  infant  schools,)  besides  one  for 
the  village,  will  be  found  a  tax  far  less  burdensome  than  we  now 
pay,  for  our  neglect.  Think  of  the  multitude  of  lives  lost  every 
year  in  a  single  country,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  swim  !  He 
who  is  familiar  with  the  public  papers  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
bas  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed 
that  not  a  week  passes  without  bringing  instances  of  this  kind  be- 
fore him ;  sometimes  in  great  numbei-s.  Think,  too,  of  the  dis- 
eases, which  are  either  genei-ated  or  aggravated  by  a  neglect  of 
cleanliness ;  and  the  immense  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  physician, 
the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  the  sexton ! 

Mankind  generally  act  from  motives.  Now  almost  all  persons 
who  learn  to  swim  derive  very  great  pleasure^  as  has  been  observed 
before,  from  this  mode  of  exercise.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
people  to  use  the  cold  bath,  merely  from  a  sense  of  its  importance 
to  health.  But  only  establish  in  them  the  habit  and  love  of  swim- 
ming, and  you  secure  to  them,  g(;nerally,  the  cold  bath,  for  at  least 
four  or  five  monthk  of  the  year.  For  they  who  are  fond  of  swim- 
ming will  be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the  water. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  subject  will  find  a  place  among  the 
subjects  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  friends  of  education,  and 
of  humanity ;  whether  they  are  parents  or  teachers.  I  hope  they 
will,  at  least,  be  led  to  the  mquiry,  whether  swimming  is,  or  is  not 
a  means  of  promoting  health  and  happiness ;  and  whether  or  not 
the  time  has  come  to  introduce  swimming  schools,  extensively, 
into  this  country.  If  they  are  obviously  needed,  and  yet  the  time 
has  not  come  to  introduce  them,  then  we  are  compelled  to  do  with- 
out a  necessary  in  life.  But  is  it  true,  that  in  this  land  of  abundance, 
we  are  all  so  poor  as  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? 

In  order  to  combine  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cold 
bathing  with  the  exercise  of  swimming,  and  invigorate  the  system 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree  ;  —  nay,  even  in  order  to  secure 
ourselves  from  positive  danger  to  health  and  life,  the  following  ge- 
neral rules  should  be  observed :  — 

I.  The  proper  hour  for  swimming  or  cold  bathing,  is  between 
nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;~  that  is,  if  we  rise  with  the 
sun,  as  nature  intended. 

II.  We  ought  always  to  go  into  cold  water,  when  the  stomach  is 
nearly  or  quite  empty.  If  we  breakfast  early,  however,  this  rule 
will  necessarily  follow  the  observance  of  the  former. 

III.  We  should  enter  while  the  temperature  and  vigor  of  our 
bodies  is  evidently  increasing;  but  never  when  either  is  declining. 
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IV.  We  should  go  in  naturally,  —  not  by  plunging  in  head  fore* 
most ;  although  there  is  a  very  cominon  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
latter  method. 

V.  As  regards  the  frequency  and  duration  of  bathing  and  swim- 
ming, three  times  a  week  is  generally  sufficient ;  —  more  than 
once  each  day  would  be  positively  injurious ;  and  the  time  spent 
in  the  water  should  never  exceed  thirty  minutes ;  generally  ten 
to  fifteen  is  quite  long  enough.  In  any  case,  however,  should  fa- 
tigue or  chills  come  on,  we  must  leave  the  water  immediately ; 
whether  we  have  been  in  one  minute  or  thirty. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  in  a  clear  but  striking  manner, 
the  importance  of  the  foregoing'  rules.  It  may  be  relied  on  as  au; 
thenlic,  for  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Currie. 

*  On  the  first  of  September,  1778,  two  students  of  medicine,  at  Edin- 
burgh, set  out  on  foot  on  a  journey  —  a  considerable  part  of  wnich  lay 
along  the  Tweed.  They  started  by  sunrise,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity, 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  At  the  end  of  eight  miles  they  breakfasted, 
rested  for  an  hour,  and  then  resumed  their  journey. 

*  The  day  grew  warm  as  it  advanced,  and  after  a  march  of  eight  miles  more, 
they  arrived  htaied^  but  not  fatigued^  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon.  Urged  by  the  fervor  of  the  day,  and  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  stream,  they  stripped  instantly,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  river.  The  utmost  refreshment  followed,  and  when  they  came  to  Uie 
neighboring  inn,  this  was  succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  which  they 
indulged. 

*  In  the  ailernoon  they  proceeded,  and  travelling  sixteen  miles  further, 
at  a  single  stretch,  came  to  the  inn  where  they  were  to  sleep,  a  little  afler 
sunset.  The  ailernoon  had  been  warm,  and  Uiey  sweated  profusely ;  but 
the  evening  was  temperate,  and  rather  cool.  They  had  travelled  for  some 
miles  slowly,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  stiffened  and  wearied 
with  their  exercise. 

*  The  refreshment  they  had  experienced  in  the  morning  from  bathing, 
induced  one  of  them  to'repeat  the  experiment,  and  he  went  perfectly  cool 
into  the  same  river,  expecting  to  relax  his  limbs  in  the  water,  and  after- 
wards to  enjoy  profound  sleep.  The  consequences  were,  however,  very 
different.  The  Tweed,  which  was  so  refreshing  in  the  morning,  now  felt 
extremely  cold ;  and  he  left  the  water  hastily.  No  genial  glow  succeed- 
ed ;  but  a  feverish  chill  remained  for  some  time,  with  a  small,  frequent 
pulse,  and  flying  pains  over  the  body.  Warm  liquids  and  friction  brought 
on  at  length  considerable  heat,  and  towards  morning  perspiration  and  sleep 
followed. 

*  The  next  day  about  noon  they  proceeded  on  foot,  but  the  traveller  who 
had  bathed  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  though  they  had  to  perform  a 
journey  of  a  single  stage  only,  as  some  part  of  it  was  difficult  and  moun- 
tainous, he  was  obliged  to  take  the  assistance  of  a  passing  carriage.  It 
was  several  days  before  he  recovered  his  usual  vigor.' 

This  anecdote  sufficiently  illustrates  several  of  the  rules  I  have 
laid  down,  and  shows  that  the  power  of  bearing  the  cold  water 
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without  injury,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
animal  heat  and  vigor  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  using  it. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one.     It  deserves  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  and  a  more  extended  explanation  than  my 
present  limits  will  permit. 


Art.  VI. — Thoughts  on  Teachino  Penmanship. 

Mr  Editor,  —  I  was  much  gratified,  in  general,  with  the  views 
of  Mr  Foster  in  his  Essay  on  Teaching  Penmanship,  which  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal  for  April  last,  and  to  which  was  awarded 
the  Premium  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Mr  F.  has 
certainly  rendered  the  community  an  essential  service  in  his  en- 
deavors to  introduce  the  improvements  of  Mr  Carstairs,  of  London, 
in  the  method  of  teaching  this  useful  branch.  His  '  Development 
of  the  Carstairian  System,'  which  was  published  sometime  since,  is 
in  the  hands  of  many  teachers ;  and  is  destined,  I  trust,  to  a  wider 
circulation  still. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Prize  Essay,  receive  no  small  confirmation, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  another  instructor,  of  consid- 
erable experience,  advanced  views  at  about  the  same  time,  coincid- 
ing in  a  remarkable  degree  with  those  of  Mr  Foster ;  and  this,  too, 
as  I  am  warranted  in  affirming,  without  knowing  Mr  Foster's  sen- 
timents, or  having  examined  the  works  of  Mr  Carstairs.  I  allude 
to  a  pamphlet  *  Un  Teaching  Penmanship,'  addressed  to  Parents, 
School  Committees,  and  Teachers,  by  Mr  William  A.  Alcott. 
That  two  individuals,  wholly  unacquainted  with  each  other  and  with 
each  other's  opinions,  should  come  to  similar  conclusions  on  a  sub- 
ject, after  much  experience  and  observation,  is  always  regarded  as 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  favor. 

I  am  disposed  to  advert  to  one  point,  in  particular,  in  whi6h  they 
agree,  for  i  deem  it  an  important  one,  though  hitherto  much  neg- 
lected. Every  pupil,  they  think,  ought  to  learn  the  forms  of  all 
the  letters,  long  before  he  is  permitted  to  use  a  pen.  The  reason 
assigned  by  both,  is  the  same.  They  say  that  '  if  we  give  a  pen 
to  the  young  pupil  at  his  first  lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately 
occupied  by  two  objects,  each  of  which  is  new,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  him, -~  the  manner  of  holding  his  pen,  and  the  form  of 
the  letters.'  Mr  Alcott  even  endeavors  to  show  that  he  is  required 
to  attend  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  objects  at  once.  They  in- 
sist, therefore,  that  as  soon  as  little  children, — no  matter  how 
yocing  they  are,  —  manifest  a  disposition  to  make  pictures,  figures, 
or  letters,  thej  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  should  be  aided 
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in  their  eflbrts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  furnished 
with  a  black  board  and  chalk,  a  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and 
a  lead  pencil :  perhaps  with  all  of  them  in  succession.  This 
opinion,  Mr  Editor,  is  certainly  well  founded ;  and  deserves  more 
attention  —  I  mean  in  practice* — than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  great  practical  importance,  —  and  I 
believe  this  is  almost  the  only  one  —  in  which  these  writers  differ. 

Mr  Foster  maintains  that  whenever  a  child  commences  forming 
the  elementary  characters,  with  a  pen,  they  should  be  made  very 
large  ;  *  frequently  from  one  to  two  inches  in  height.'  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion  he  gives  those  reasons  which  are  usually  ^- 
signed,  viz. ;  that  it  ^strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
prevents  all  cramped  and  eliminate  habits,  gives  great  facility  in 
executing  all  sizes  of  writing,  prepares  the  pupil  to  write  a  current 
hand  with  freedom  and  ease,  and  serves  also  to  fix  in  his  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  Qxact  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  tlie 
letters.'     He  afterwards  gives  this  additional  reason.    ^  Master  and 

fupil  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  he  who  aims  at  writing  small 
and  well,  must  perfect  himself  in  large  hand  ;  for  every  man  will 
be  fouf^d  to  write  small  hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large 
hand,  and  no  better.* 

But  Mr  Alcott  entertains  a  contrary  opinion.  He  says  ;  '  Much 
time  is  spent  in  our  schools  in  writing  lar^e  text  or  copy  hand,  with 
the  letters,  in  some  instances,  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  More  than 
half  the  whole  time  devoted  by  many  to  writing,  is  spent  in  this  man- 
ner. Now  in  full  view  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favor  of 
this  practice,  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  Af«- 
ter  a  few  copies  of  straight  marks  and  elements  have  been  given 
out,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  plain,  coarse  running  hand,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  answer  every  impoitanc  purpose.  If  a  pupil  can  write  a 
good  business  hand  with  rapidity,  and  with  a  moderate  share  of 
elegance,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  few  letters  or  words 
on  a  larger  scale,  should  occasion  require  it.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  A.  did  not  give  his  reasons  for  his 
belief  as  fully  as  Mr  F.  has  done ;  and  I  know  not  what  could 
have  led  to  this  omission,  but  the  restricted  limits  of  a  small 
pamphlet. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  a  good  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
reasons  urged  by  Mr  Foster  in  favor  of  very  coarse  writing,  have 
little  weight,  if  we  except  one.  It  may  be  true  that  the  pupil 
thus  fixes  in  his  mind  a  'just  idea  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  letters ;  yet  even  this  would  be  better  acquired, 
I  think,  by  models.'  But  it  is  not  true,  that  it  strengthens  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand.  It  can  never  strengthen  a  part, 
organ,  or  function  of  the  physical  frame,  to  overtask  it.     Even  th^ 
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old  idea  of  strengthening  the  memory  by  loading  it  with  useless  and 

—  to  the  individual — unraeaninc  words,  phrases,  pages,  and  vol- 
umes, is  now  nearly  exploded.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  fatigue 
to  his  rauscles,  which  his  early  efforts  with  the  pen  produced  ?  It 
is  true,  he  endured  them  ;  for  the  pleasure  which  pupils  anticipate 
in  knowing  how  to  write,  usually  makes  them  almost  forget,  or  at 
least  disregard,  the  painful  feelings.  Again  ;  who  does  not  know 
how  fatiguing  it  is  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  at  any  age, 
but  above  all  in  childhood,  to  stand  long  on  tiptoe;  and  how  soon 
the  limbs  begin  to  tremble  ?  Now  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not, 
the  muscles  that  move  the  Bngers,  —  let  us  hold  a  pen  as  lightly 
as  we  may,  —  are,  in  our  first  efforts  to  write,  placed  in  a  similar 
condition  to  the  muscles  of  the  toes,  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
adverted  ;  requiring  a  very  great  and  rapid  expenditure  of  nervous, 
and  perhaps  I  might  say  muscular,  energy.  If  we  give  the  pupil 
pen  and  paper,  very  young,  and  teach  him  to  write  little  else  but 
large  copy  hand,  anid  to  do  the  work  wholly  with  his  fingers, 
according  to  the  old  system,  the  road  to  excellence,  at  least  to 
elegance,  will  usually  be  long  and  rough.  But  if  the  use  of  the 
pen  be  deferred  for  a  few  years,  and  if  when  writing  is  commenced, 
we  adopt  the  Carstairiau  improvements,  the  pupil's  condition  is 
materially  improved.  But  that  the  writing  of  very  coarse  hand 
will  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  strengthen  the  muscles,  seems 
to  me  impossible.  As  to  preventing  '  cramped  and  e^minate 
habits,'  or  *  giving  facility,  ease  and  freedom'  in  execution,  why, 
the  Carstairian  system  will  accomplish  this  ;  but  the  mere  writing 
of  coarse  copies,  never.  Nor  is  it  true  that  ^  every  man  will  be 
found  to  write  small  hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large 
hand,  and  no  better.' 

On  this  last  point,  I  speak  confidently,  because  facts  which  1 
have  observed  justify  me  in  so  doing.  Some  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  I  have  ever  known,  could  scarcely  write  large  hand  at  all, 
until  after  they  learned  to  write  a  beautiful  small  hand.  They  ac- 
quired elegance  in  this  art  by  persevering  endeavors  to  imitate 
good  specimens  of  hand-writing  which  happened  to  come  under 
their  observation ;  as  a  fine  superscription  to  a  letter,  or  caption 
to  a  written  notice  or  advertisement.  In  my  own  experience,  the 
best  writers  of  copy  hand,  have  been  far  from  becoming  uniformly 
the  most  complete  pennien.     I  have  known  many  —  very  many 

—  who,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Mr  F.,  wrote  a  beautiful  copy 
hand,  but  a  miserable  small  hand,  through  life.  On  these  grounds 
I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  it  is  a  very  great  waste  of  time  and 
patience,  to  say  the  least,  to  spend  much  efibrt  in  writing  very  large 
coarse  hand ;  and  I  think  a  radical  reformation  in  this  respect,  in 
our  schools  —  common  schools  especially  —  is  indispensable. 

A  Teacher. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Education  in  thx  West  Inoiks. 

The  last  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  education  and  instruction 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  Nothing  but  its  very  great  length  prevents 
U8  from  transfering  it  entire  to  our  own  pages ;  but  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  limit  ourselves  to  an  abstract 

Education  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  considered  in  its  infancy,  and 
little  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  in  its  behalf.  Comparatively  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  colored  population  have  the  means  of  educa- 
tion afforded  to  them ;  while  the  instruction  actually  bestowed  on  them,  is 
at  best  but  very  \mperfect  The  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instructioa 
provided  for  the  whites  is  also  very  great  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indies,  if  we  except  those  few  lunilies  who  are  able  to  send  their 
children  to  the  institutions  of  England,  or  the  United  States,  for  their 
education.  In  a  few  of  the  islands,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  re- 
cently taken  great  interest  in  this  subject;  and  the  general  interest  ap* 
]pear8  to  be  increasing. 

In  Jamaica,  embracing  a  population  of  354,421,  eight  ninths  of  whom 
are  slaves,  only  3,054  or  1  in  i  12  persons  receive  instruction.  Of  these 
more  than  2000  are  only  taught  reading  and  the  scriptures,  and  only  about 
1000,  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic. 

We  have  formerly  ffiven  an  account  of  the  interesting  schools  at  Span- 
ish Town,  on  this  island,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Phillippo.  The  other 
schools  which  are  worthy  of  notice  are  principally  the  following.  1.  A 
school  (ft  Pedro  Plains  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  free  children  of 
color,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar ;  but  in  which  oral 
teaching  is  forbidden !  2.  Another  of  similar  character  at  Black  river. 
3.  Three  schools  for  children  of  color  at  St  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  pupils 
(only  12  in  all),  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  4.  Three  in 
St  George  for  free  children  of  color,  for  reading  and  writing.  5.  A  Free 
Grammar  school  for  30  or  40  white  boys,  at  St  Anne's.  6.  A  school  at 
Ver6,  where  12  pupils  receive  a  tolerable  English  education ;  for  which 
the  master  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,378.  7.  Five  schools  at  West- 
moreland, in  which  350  children  mostly  free  colored,  receive  a  '  commercial 
and  religious  education ;'  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  school  for  48  pupils. 
8.  Eight  schools  at  Trelawney,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  taught  9.  Three  schools  at  Port  Royal,  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  10.  Eight  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies' 
Branch  Association,  in  which  306  pupils,  137  of  whom  are  free  and  the 
rest  slaves,  are  instructed  in  reading  and  religion.  11.  Church  Missionary 
schools,  chiefly  for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  number ;  in  which  are  about  600  pupils. 

The  books  principally  used  in  these  schools  are,  in  Spelling,  Mrs  Trim- 
mer's and  Mavor's  spelling  books ;  in  Reading,  Mr  Murray's  books,  and  the 
Bible ;  in  Grammar,  Murray ;  in  Geography,  Goldsmith ;  in  Arithmetic, 
Walkinghame.  Johnson's  and  Murray's  Dictionary  are  also  used  to  some 
extent,  and  Duncan's  Expositor. 

Barbadoes  is  the  next  most  populous  island.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  102,007,  about  82,000  of  whom  are  slaves.  Of  the  whole  population, 
1802  receive  religious  instruction  only ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  1480  are 
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taaght  writing  and  arithmetic.  There  is  littie  tiiat  is  pecaliar  in  Uiese 
schools ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  about  as  limited  as  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  character  of  the  books  nearly  the  same.  In  one  of  thest  schools,  how- 
ever, 12  girls  are  taught  needle-work ;  and  in  two  schools,  embracing  €7 
girls,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  needle-work  is  also  tausht  Here,  as 
well  as  in  Jamaica,  there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  Sunday  schools  for 
the  slaves. 

Antigua,  with  a  population  of  35,714,  has  5,784  children,  or  1  in  6  of 
the  whole  under  some  form  or  other  of  instruction ;  but  most  of  them  are 
free  children  of  color,  except  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Sunday  Schools,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  slaves.  The 
course  of  instruction,  books  used,  &c,  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
islands.  The  Methodists  have  under  their  care,  however,  8  infant  schools, 
and  28  *  Noon  and  Night  Schools.'  In  the  Noon  Schools  the  pupils  attend 
in  an  interval  of  labor  from  12  to  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Night  Schools 
are  open  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  These  two  last  sorts  of  schools  em- 
brace 1078  pupils,  all  of  whom  but  two  are  slaves. 

Grenada,  with  a  population  of  28,732,  has  only  1,156  children  under 
instruction.  St  Vincent  is  in  a  worse  condition  still,  for  in  a  population  of 
27,714,  only  666  children  receive  any  instruction ;  and  of  these  nearly  one 
half  are  instructed  by  the  Methodists.  St  Christophers  has  a  larger  pro-« 
portion  of  children  under  instruction,  viz ;  3,055  in  a  population  of  23,923. 
Here  is  one  school  where  74  white  children  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  elemental 
schools  for  whites  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  island  too  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missionaries  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  to  teach 
reading  and  religious  principles.  Their  schools  embrace  1289  children ; 
most  of  whom  are  slaves.  In  this  work  of  religious  charity  arcf  employed 
more  than  100  teachers. 

In  Dominica,  population  19,838,  only  574  children  receive  instruction ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  from  the  Methodists,  in  Sunday  Schools.  In  the  Ba- 
hamas the  population  is  16,499 ;  the  number  instructed,  1,320.  Tobago, 
14,042—220.  Nevis,  11^59— 1,094.  Bermudas,  9,251  — 1,081.  Tor- 
tola,  7,172 —  164.  An^illa,  has  3,080  inhabitants  —  810  of  whom  are  un- 
der instruction.  This  is  more  than  one  in  four  of  the  population.  Mont- 
serrat,  7,406  — 1,547,  In  these  two  last,  the  proportion  instructed  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  being  one  to 
four  or  five  of  the  whole  population  ;  or  almost  equal  to  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Nearly  two  thirds,  however,  are  instructed  by  Methodist  mission- 
aries. Barbuda,  however,  has  nearly  the  same ;  102  out  of  505  are  in- 
structed. On  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  containing  18,351  inhabitants,  there 
are  no  schools.  In  Trinidad,  containing  44,163  inhabitants,  we  cannot 
learn  that  there  are  more  than  eleven  schools,  embracing  400  male  and 
5)69  female  children. 

In  the  day  schools  throughout  these  islands,  the  sytem  of  instruction 
pursued  is  generally  that  of  the  British  National  Schools,  or  that  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  Oral  instruction,  with  some  strange  exceptions,  is  how- 
ever, permitted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  already  mentioned  as  being  instructed,  receive  no  aia  but  from 
Sunday  Schools ;  which  is,  of  course,  confined  to  reading  and  religious 
instruction,  principally  by  the  Methodist  or  the  National  Church.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  18,023;  of  those  who  are  taught  writing  and  arith- 
metic also,  5,765. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  population  embracing  662,162  souls,  exclusive  of 
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8t  Lucia  and  Trlnid«id,  of  whom  only'  23,798,  or  one  in  twentyeight,  re- 
oeive  any  instraction,  and  only  5^765,  or  one  in  one  kundred  and  twelve,  any* 
thingrlike  what  in  New  England  ie  called  a  common  education,  the  state 
of  tMngs  is  truly  deplorable.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  fear 
lliere  are  a  few  portions  of  the  United"  States  in  a  condition  not  much 
more  fiivorable  to  forming  and  developing  national  or  moral  character, 
than  the  West  Indies.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see  in  some  of  these 
islands,  while  the  slaves  far  outnumber  the  whites,  they  are  provided  with 
80  ample  means  of  instruction,  without  any  evidence  of  that  danger  which 
has  sometimes  been  apprehended. 

Stats  of  IfisTRcrcTioN  at  Guiana  and  HoNnuRAS. 

From  the  same  interesting  source  firom  which  we  derived  the  foregoing 
fiicta  in  regard  ^to  the  West  Indies,  we  also  learn  that  in  Demarara  and 
Esseqnebo,  which  are  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  only  two  schools  have 
been  reported  to  the  government,  embracing  94  boys  and  57  girls ;  and 
yet  the  population  aiiounts  to  78,833  ;  of  whom  about  70,000  are  slaves. 
Only  one  school  is  mentioned  at  the  settlement  of  Honduras,  embracing 
133  male  and  132  female  children.  The  population  is  4,643. 
• 

ImTRUCTioff  at  the  Caps  or  Good  Hope. 

Among  the  English  and  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
greater  interest  is  taken  in  education.  Their  school  books  are  of  a  char- 
acter quite  as  inferior  as  those  of  the  West  Indies.  In  a  population  of 
129,036,  however,  not  more  than  3,131  children  receive  instruction  even 
here ;  and  much  of  this  almost  wholly  and  exclusively  religious.  The 
eysterne  of  instruction  are  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  Measures  are  in 
tiain  here,  for  making  considerable  improvement. 

Education  in  Mexico  ani>  New  Grenada. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  has  not  only  resigned 
the  presidency  of  that  new  republic  for  the  tranquillity  of  a  retired  life, 
bnt  has  signalized  himself  by  another  act  still  more  praiseworthy.  The 
state  of  Yucatan,  in  consequence  of  his  services  to  his  country,  having 
decreed  in  his  behalf  an  annual  pension  of  $2,000,  he  has  received  only  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  funds  destined  to  public  education.  A  disposition 
to  extend  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  means  of  instruction,  is  in  many 
^aces  greatly  increasing.  A  primary  school  has  recently  been  opened  in 
Tampico.     A  college  in  the  same  city  is  also  contemplated. 

A  circumstance  no  less  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  New  Grenada.  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera  has  been  elected  to 
the  Vice  Presidency,  but  has  declined  accepting  the  office,  on  the  ground 
that  he  considers  himself  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  more 
retired  station.  He  states  that  he  has  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his 
life  *to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  common  peo- 
ple: the  only  secure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  national  prosper- 
ity.' —  JV.  Y.  Daily  Advtr. 

National  Academy  of  New  Grenada. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  *  to  establish,  promote  and  propagate 
throughout  New  Grenada  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  arts, 
letters,  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  morals  and  politics.'    Its  regula- 
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tkuM  «re  as  follows.  It  has  a  direotor,  two  vice-presidents  and  two  secre- 
taries. The  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  January,  to  hear  the' an- 
nual report ;  and  there  are  also  to  be  monthly  meetings.  It  is  at  present 
divided  into  four  sections :  let,  Morals  and  Politics ;  3d,  Public  Instruction 
and  Education ;  3d,  Sciences  ;  4th,  Literature  and  Belles-lettres.  The 
sections  are  to  meet  weekly,  and  report  to  the  monthlv  meetings  of  tiie 
Academy.  Corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  who  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance.   The  Academy  may  publish  when  and  what  they  please. 

DovnsTic  £nucArTioif  in  IcEi^ivn. 

Dr  Henderson,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  states,  that  though  thare  is  but 
one  school  in  .the  island,  he  scarcely  ever  entered  a  hut  where  he  did  not 
find  individuals  capable  of  talking  on  topics  altogether  above  the  under- 
standings of  people  of  the  same  cast  in  other  countries  of  £urope.  So 
mncfa,  he  adds,  for  domestic  Education. 

CoMifozr  EnucATioir  in  Norway. 

Schools  for  the  Lower  Orders,  Every  parish  in  Norway,  where  the  lo- 
cality permits,  must  have,  near  the  principal  church,  a  regular,  or  as  it  is 
CBlledfJixed  schocly  where  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
are  instructed  in  reading,  combined  with  intellectual  exercises,  religion 
and  the  history  of  the  Bible,  singing  from  tlie  psalm  book,  writinfi^  and  arith- 
metic. The  parish  clerk  is  the  only  teacher,  and  is  paid  by  £e  revenue 
pf  a  small  farm  allowed  for  his  use,  by  some  other  income  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  parishioners,  and  by  a  small  salary  from  the  school  fund  of 
the  parish,  amounting  to  from  $20  to  $40.  These  teachers  are  appointed  by 
tiie  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  children  in  the  district  are  all  compelled  to  attend  the  school  from 
fleven  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  if  the  curate  thinks  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  remain  so  long:  and  parents  who,  without  sufficient 
reasons,  prevent  their  children  from  attending  the  school,  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  from  50  cents  to  $5.   -  ^ 

Every  year  there  is  a  public  examination  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  school,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  Lensmany  a 
sort  of  constable,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  parishioners.  Every  parish 
has  its  own  school  fund,  formed  by  the  interest  of  certain  si^ms  allowed  for 
these  purposes,  and  vested  in  landed  property,  bv  certain  taxes  paid  by 
the  inhabitants,  voluntary  contributions,  fines,  and  other  accidental  rev- 
enues. 

The  proprietor  of  a  mine,  iron  work,  or  other  manufactory,  by  which  30 
workmen,  at  least,  are  regularly  employed,  is  bound  to  maintain  a  fixed 
school  on  his  premises,  and  pay  the  teacher. 

Besides  the  fixed  school,  every  parish  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  amhidaiory  school  districts,  which  have  each  a  schoolmaster,  who  goes 
from  one  district  to  another,  remaining  a  certain  time  in  each  place,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  children  of  that  neighborhood  in  the  abovementioned 
branches.  As  long  as  such  a  teacher  instructs  in  a  place,  the  inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  give  him  free  lodging,  board,  and  attendance  of  servants. 
Besides,  he  enjoys  a  salary  of  $20  to  $40  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  parish 
school  fund.  They  are  principally  appointed  by  the  clergy  of  the  district. 
This  ambulatory  method  of  instruction  is  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances ;  the  population  in  most  districts  of  Norway  being  spread  over  a 
very  large  surface,  so  that  there  cannot  be  collected,  in  one  place,  a  suf- 
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ficient  number  of  children  for  the  establisfatnent  of  a  etationary  or  fixed 
school.  * 

There  are  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  teminarUs  for  ike  Education 
of  these  teachers,  in  order  to  render  thenr  capable  of  their  task ;  and  it  is 
ute  intention  of  the  government  to  form  more  seminaries  of  this  descrip- 
tion as  soon  as  the  funds  allowed  for  public  instruction  permit. 

At  present,  there  are  in  Norway,  in  the  country  districts,  183  Jixed 
schools,  in  which  ]3,G£K3  children  of  both  sexes  are  mstructed,  and  1,610 
ambulatory  schools,  with  132^632  childrenf  Besides  these  there  are,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  55  regular  schools,  supported  by  the  citizens,  in  "^hich 
about  600  or  700  children  are  instructed  m  the  branches  before  mentioned. 
—  Lon,  Joum.  of  Education. 

Schools  of  Arts. 

'  In  Christiania,  there  is  a  School  o/*«4ri9,  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
where  200  pupils,  principally  the  children  of  artizans,  are  gratuitously  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  private  school,  of  the  same  character  at  Drontheim. — lb. 

ScMIIfART   FOR  TeACHERS   AT  HoFWTL.  ^ 

While  this  sheet  was  preparing  for  the  press,  we  received  a  series  of 
pamphlets  and  papers  from  the  founder  of  Hofwyl,  which  give  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  measures  taken  there  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.    We  have  only  time  to  state  a  few  facts. 

Our  readers  may  remember  what  we  have  before  stated,  that  Fellen- 
berg  formerly  established  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers ;  but  that 
the  aristocratical  government  of  Berne  forbade  them  to  resort  to  Hof- 
wyl for  instruction,  on  pain  of  losing  their  places.  Since  the  overthrow 
or  the  aristocracy,  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  new  constitution, 
have  established  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  to  be  located  near  Hofwyl,  in  order 
to  enjoy  some  of  its  privileges.  As  the  buildings  were  nol  ready  the  last 
summer,  some  of  the  buildings  of  Hofwyl  were  offered  and  accepted  for 
their  use ;  and  one  hundrea  teachers  were  received  there  for  three 
months,  to  be  instructed  by  the  officers  chosen  by  government,  with  the 
gratuitous  aid  of  Fellenber^  and  his  teachers. 

The  director  of  the  new  mstitution  was  unfortunately  chosen  in  haste, 
and  in  the  absence  of  most  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  told  his  pu- 
pils that  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  children,  and  as  is  stated  by 
many  of  them,  gave  ample  evidence  of  it,  by  teaching  much  that  was 
useless  for  common  schools,  and  omitting  or  curtailing  those  portions  of 
the  course  which  were  most  important.    We  regret  such  a  result  at  the 

*  The  circuit  or  circulating  schools,  which  have  so  1on£  been  known  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  especisuly  in  Wales  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  had  their 
origin  in  similar  circumstances.  Something  similar  has  recently  been  proposed 
for  the  Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  immense  importance,  when  rightly  managed,  nm  only  to  thickly 
settled  countries  and  states,  but  even  in  a  dense  population  like  New  England. 

En. 

t  Including  a  few  thousand  children  of  the  same  ages  in  higher  schools,  this  is 
not  far  from  one  child  at  school  for  every  seven  of  tne  whole  population.  The 
proportion  is  equal  to  that  of  any  European  countjy  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  as  it  does  not  include  those  under  seven  years  of  age,  is  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  the  same  ages  in  New  England  and  New  York.  iEo. 
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oatset  of  an  undertaking  so  important ;  but  we  rejoice  that  the  means 
and  the  disposition  exist  to  furnish  a  better  course  of  instruction,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  paragraph  of  Mr  Fellenberg's  letter. 

'  I  have  wished  very  much  that  you  could  be  present  at  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  which  I  am  about  to  open,  for  one  hundred  teachers, 
from  all  parts  of  Switzerland.  They  will  be  instructed  and  provided  for 
gratuitously,  and  entirely  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  not  asked  for  aid, 
Uiat  we  might  not  be  embarrassed,  as  we  were  during  the  last  year.  If 
you  know  any  American,  interested  in  education,  who  can  pass  some  time 
with  us  to  witness  this  course,  in  his  tour  through  Europe,  it  would  grat- 
ify us,  and  might  be  useful  to  your  own  country.' 

BxmNE  Association  of  Txachers. 

The  same  documents  from  Hofwyl  also  contain  an  account  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  at  Berne,  which  promises  great  usefulness,  but  of 
which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  say  more  at  present 

School  of  A&ts  at  Lroira. 

A  school  is  established  at  Lyons  in  France,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
developing  and  cultivating  a  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  supported  prin- 
cipally out  of  the  funds  of  the  city,  assisted  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
government.  The  students  are  instructed  gratuitously.)  Any  youth 
who  shows  the  least  aptitude  for  drawing,  or  any  other  pursuit  which  may 
tend  to  improve  the  manufacture  for  which  the  institution  is  principally 
designed,  is  gladly  admitted  into  this  establishment.  From  150  to  180, 
and  sometimes  200  at  a  time,  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction  here  given 
in  every  branch  pertaining  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Five  or  six  professors  are 
attached  to  this  school. 

The  professor  of  painting  is  a  man  highly  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
art.  A  number  of  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  Many 
students  are  engaged  in  the  delineation  of  the  human  form.    '  I  found' 
says  Dr  Bowring,  *  a  very  beautiful  child  of  three  or  four  y<>4rs  old,  with 
30  or  40  students  sitting  round  it'    In  another  department  the  professor 
of  architecture  directs  Uie  studies  of  some  of  the  pupils/  he  makes  them 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  variation  of  the  diflEjrent  styles ;  and  it 
is  his  principal  aim  to  prevent  their  confusing  thes^,  one  with  the  other. 
A  botanical  professor  has  30  or  40  boys  under  hj/a,  engaged  in  copying 
the  most  beautiful  flowers.    A  botanical  garden  is  attached  to  the  school. 
The  most  tasteful  grouping  of  flowers  is  made  an  object  of  attention.    A 
genera]  professor  of  drawing  gives  instruction  in  landscape,  and  in  fact, 
in  all  the  departments  of  art,  which  can  in  any  way  be  made  available  to 
the  production  of  tasteful  things.    The  object  of  another  professor  is  to 
show  the  young  men  how  their  productions  may  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  manufactures ;  that  is,  how,  by  machinery,  they  can  produce,  on  a 
piece  of  silk  cloth,  that  which  they  have  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper.     The 
students  receive  a  course  of  five  years'  instruction  in  this  school ;  they 
are  supplied  with  everything  but  the  materials  on  which  they  work,  and 
their  productions  are  regarded  as  their  own  property.  —  Penny  Magazine, 

School  for  Builders  in  Bavaria. 

A  school  for  builders  has  been  in  existence  at  Munich  nine  years.    It 
has^ educated  1035  pupils,  among  whom  401  have  been  from  other  coun- 
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tries.  Without  coDsiderable  funds  the  director  of  the  Institution  has 
collected  more  than  100  works  on  design  and  building,  and  a  number  of 
elevations,  sections,  models,  Sic.  The  Board  of  Buildings  and  National 
embellishments  have  granted  premiums  to  92  of  the  most  distin^ished 
pupils ;  and  sixteen  have  been  furnished  with  the  means  of  visiting  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Instruction  is  given  gratuitously ;  and  principal- 
ly during  the  winter  months.  During  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  year, 
the  pupils  are  employed  in  manual  labor,  by  which  means  they  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  reducmg  theory  to  practice. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  prevent  the  minds  of  young  mechanics 
from  acquiring  a  dislike  to  such  habits  and  studies  as  would  best  prepare 
them  for  their  future  calling.  Great  care  has  also  been  taken  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  such  branches  of  tuition  as  might  inspire  them  with 
contempt  for  their  destined  avocation. 

Physical  Educatioit  ik  Lombardt. 

There  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  which 
sensibly  accelerates  tne  ^owth  of  the  child's  physical  powers,  and  produ- 
ces an  extremely  beneficial  influence  on  its  health.  When  the  parents 
leave  home  to  work  in  the  fields,  (for  the  women  labor  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  the  men)  they  do  not  leave  their  child  behind  them,  to  wallow  in 
the  filth  of  a  narrow,  unwholesome  room,  but  carry  it  with  them  in  a 
cradle,  and  deposit  it  in  some  corner  of  the  field,  under  the  shade  of 
the  vine,  which  throws  its  tendrils  round  the  trees ;  or  they  protect  it 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  behind  the  tall  stems  of  some  thick 
patch  of  maize.  While  the  rest  of  the  family  are  hard  at  work,  a  stripling 
brother  or  sister,  who  is  of  too  tender  an  age  to  lend  any  help  abroad, 
mounts  guard,  over  the  infant*s  slumbers ;  and  at  certain  intervals  its 
mother  finds  her  way  back,  to  the  infantile  bivotiac,  and  ^ives  her  child  its 
meal,  or  provides  for  any  other  of  its  wants.  The  boy  is  accustomed  at 
a  very  early  age,  to  assist  his  parents  at  their  work ;  but  as  soon  as  the 

firl  begins  to  outgrow  the  precincts  of  the  nursery,  she  is  removed  from 
er  parents'  loof  and  placed  for  education  in  some  one  of  the  numerous 
primary  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  These  primary  schools  abound  in 
all  the  Lombardy  towns ;  and  for  children  of  both  sexes.  —  Lon.  Quart. 
Jwm.  of  Education. 


Military  College  for  Orphahs,  at  Milan. 

One  of  the  best  institutions  in  Lombardy  is  the  *  Military  College  at 
Milan,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  education  of  children  from  the  eight 
Italian  regiments  employed  in  the  Austrian  service.  It  contains  300 
young  persons,  the  creater  part  of  whom  are  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  who 
have  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  been  severely  wounded.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  college  receives  50  sons  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  ;  who  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  education. 

National  Education  in  Germany. 

In  Saxony,  every  parent  is  compeUed  to  send  his  children  to  school  from 
the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  The  superintendent  of  each  village  school 
takes  an  account  of  every  child,  once  in  three  months,  who  has  neglected 
to  attend  it,  or  who  has  been  remiss  in  attendance ;  and  if  no  legitimate 
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reason  can  be  given  for  neglect,  he  transmits  a  reprimand  to  the  parent. 
If  that  is  disregarded  by  the  parent,  the  metgistrates  commit  him  to  prison. 

The  statute  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  little  less  severe.  Every  head  of  a 
family  is  compelled  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  send  his  children  to  school 
at  six  years  of  age,  or  prove  that  they  receive  adequale  instruction  under  his 
own  roof.  The  result  of  these  measures,  arbitrary  as  they  are,  is  to 
establish  a  schoolmaster  in  every  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  secluded  comer  with  a  dozen  houses 
in  it,  without  its  schoolmaster  ;  and  measures  are  taken  to  provide  for 
the  support  at  school  of  the  children  of  those  parents  who  are  indigent 
The  tax  on  each  pupil  is  small,  however,  often  not  more  than  34  cents  a 
year. 

Education  in  Naples. 

Normal  Schools,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  schools  for  the  formation  of 
teachers,  are  just  beginning  to  take  root  in  Naples.  The  state  of  primary 
education,  in  this  country,  is  indeed  wretched,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  whose  hands  the  department  of  education  is, 
have  not  exerted  themselves  in  favor  of  improvement  Nor  are  the  higher 
institutions  in  much  better  condition  than  the  primary  schools. 

Instkuction  at  Freetown,  Africa. 

In  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  two  government  schools  on 
Bell's  system,  for  the  education  of  black  children,  of  every  race.  Maroons, 
settlers,  and  liberated  Africans.  In  the  male  school  there  are,  at  present, 
385  pupils,  divided  into  ten  classes ;  in  the  female  school  264,  into  eight 
classes.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  only;  the  girls 
are  also  instructed  in  needle-work.  Every  attention  seema  to  be  paid  to 
their  instruction ;  and  besides  being  remarkably  clean,  neatly  dressed,  and 
well  behaved,  the  progress  they  have  made  in  these  branches  of  education 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  I  examined  several  classes  in  each  school 
and  studiously  compared  the  acquirements  of  the  liberated  African  with 
other  children.  The  lights  and  shades  of  intellect  seemed  to  bear  much 
the  same  proportion  among  tliera,  as  among  the  children  of  our  own 
laboring  classes  at  home.  —  Leonard's  Voyage  to  the  Western  Coast  qf 
^^Ifiriea. 

New  Publications  in  China. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  looking  over  the  first  nine  numbers 
of  the  Chinese  Repository,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  a  friend 
recently  arrived  from  China,  edited  by  the  American  Missionary,  Mr 
Bridgman,  and  published  in  very  handsome  style  at  Canton.  It  contains 
many  valuable  articles  upon  the  Geography,  History,  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  China  and  the  adjacent  countries,  notices  of  new  publications,  and 
a  journal  of  occurrences  in  the  celestial  Empire,  and  thus  introduces  us 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  almost  unknown  region. 

In  the  second  number  we  find  a  notice  of  two  juvenile  works  in  Chinese. 
One  is  entitled  *  Scripture  Lessons  for  Schools,'  3  vols,  octavo,  about 
200  pages  each,  which  is  stated  to  be  an  'excellent  compendium  of  sa- 
cred Scripture.'  The  blocks  were  cut  at  the  expense  of  several  English 
and  American  residents  the  last  year.  A  second  edition  is  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Foreign  School  Society.    The  other  is  enti- 
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tied  *  A  Three-character  Classic  for  Girls,'  by  Afiss  Martin.  It  is  the  first 
book,  we  are  told,  ever  written  by  a  christian  lady  in  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, and  is  intended,  by  precept  and  example,  to  counteract  the  Chinese 
maxim,  that '  Virtue  or  vice  cannot  belong  to  woman.' 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  the  mighty  wall  which  prejudice  and 
power  had  erected  to  exclude  every  ray  of  light  from  this  empire,  gradu- 
ally crumbling,  and  to  find  so  many  enterprising  men  ready  to  enter  at 
every  breach.  The  Chinese  Repository  will  be  an  interesting  record  of 
their  progress,  and  of  the  condition  of  China.  It  is  published  in 
monthly  numbers  of  32  pages  each,  at  $6  a  year. 

Education  in  Malacca. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  we  find  that  there  are 
connected  with  the  mission  at  Malacca,  three  schools  for  the  Malays, 
which  contain  107  children,  60  of  whom  are  girls ;  Indo-Portuguese 
schools,  containing  100  pupils;  and  Chinese  schools  for  the  emigrants 
from  China,  200  pupils. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  college  established  by  the  same  mission  in  1818,  is 
the  only  Protestant  college  beyond  the  Ganges.  Its  object  is  to  open 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature  to  Europeans,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  render  tho  English  language  and  literature  accessible  to  all  the  nations 
beyond  the  Ganges  who  read  Chinese,  including,  not  only  China  and  its 
colonies  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  also  Loo-Choo,  Corea,'Japan  and 
Cochin-China.  The  English  and  Chinese  languages  are  taught  in  the 
institution,  with  the  assistance  of  European  and  Cninese  professors,  and 
an  extensive  library  of  Chinese,  Malay,  and  European  books.  To  native 
students,  a  course  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  is  also  given. 
Students  are  admitted  from  every  nation  of  Europe  or  America,  and  from 
any  christian  communion,  for  the  study  of  Chinese,  on  giving  proper  tes- 
timonials of  their  moral  character,  and  of  their  object  And  also  native 
youths  from  China  or  any  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

This  college  now  has  a  fund  sufficient  to  support  twentyfour  pupils,  and 
has  gained  no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the  Chinese  and  Malays. 

State  of  Edocation  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  common  education  in  Dover,  N.  H.  are 
chiefly  collected  firom  the  Report  of  the  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tee of  that  town,  as  published  in  the  Dover  Gazette  for  April  9th. 

The  money  expended  during  the  past  year  in  that  town  for  the  support 
of  schools  amounts  to  $2,303.  This  sum,  though  considerable  for  a  popu- 
lation of  only  5,449  inhabitants,  does  not  appear  from  the  report  to  have 
produced  results  so  desirable  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  They 
speak  well  of  the  teachers  generally,  and  only  complain  of  the  difficult 
of  procuring  reports  of  the  condition  of  their  schools ;  but  they  complain 
bitterly  of  irregtdarity  of  attendance  among  the  pupils,  and  of  entire  neg- 
lect in  some  cases  to  attend  at  all.  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  in  a  town 
which  is  the  second  in  the  State  both  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
report  says : 

*  In  one  school,  of  193  scholars,  only  29  have  attended  so  much  as  half 
the  time ;  —  the  time  of  the  remainder  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  six 
months.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  while  such  a  state  of 
things  continues,  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected  to  result  to  the 
scholars,  however  perfect  may  be  the  system  of  instruction  and  discipline 
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in  the  schools.  It  is  impossible  for  a  child  ^who  goes  to  school  one  day 
and  stays  away  the  two  next,  to  make  any  improvement,  or  form  any 
habits  of  mental  exertion.  This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  the  parents  of  the  children.' 

*  It  is  believed  that  there  are  children  now  growing  up  in  this  village, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  who  scarcely  see  the  inside 
of  a  school  house  from  one  year's  end  to  another.' 

Again  they  say  ;  *  Another  reason  why  so  much  is  not  realized  from 
our  schools,  is,  that  the  standard  of  education  is  not  high  enough*  Hither- 
to a  smattering  of  grammar  and  geography  with  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, as  far  as^  the  ^  Rule  of  Three,"  has  been  nearly  all  that  was  con- 
sidered as  embraced  in  a  common  school  education.  Perhaps  in  small 
districts,  where  there  are  but  few  inhabitants,  and  little  money  raised, 
much  more  cannot  be  expected.  But  in  this  town,  it  is  believed  the 
standard  can  be  raised  considerably  higher.' 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  sentiments  prevail  among  those  who  have  the 
oversight  of  institutions  where  not  only  the  majority  of  the  whole  com- 
munity,—  but  often  the  majority  of  those  who  legislate  for  them,  —  re- 
ceive, and  must  for  some  time  continue  to  receive,  the  principal  part  of 
their  instruction.  —  The  Report  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph 
which  indicates  an  energy  that  does  not  generaUy  tire  till  something  i. 
accomphshed. 

'  That  the  superintending  school  committee  may  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  town  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  so  that  the 
manner  in  which  our  money  is  expended  and  the  effects  produced  may 
be  known,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  selectmen  do  not 
pay  any  teacher  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  to  them  that  this 
requisition  of  making  a  report  of  the  state  of  their  schools  to  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  has  been  complied  with.' 

Essex  Couittt  Teachers'  Association. 

We  learn  from  the  Essex  Refirister  that  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  Topsfield,  Mass.  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  on 
which  occasion  lectures  were  ffiven  by  Messrs  C.  P.  Grosvenor  of  Salem, 
S.  Lamson  of  Andover,  D.  P.  Page  of  Newburyport,  O.  Carlton  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  L.  Mason  of  Boston.  All  or  nearly  all  the  lectures,  which 
were  generally  extemporaoeous  and  highly  practical  in  their  character, 
were  followed  by  discussions. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  were  as  follows : — Correct 
principles  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  and 
the  ancient  and  modern  Languages  j  School  Examinations ;  Suggestions 
to  teachers  on  school  discipline  and  instruction,  the  arrangement  of 
studies  and  the  cooperation  of  parents;  English  Grammar;  and  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  of  teaching  music  to  children.  The  audience  consisted 
of  about  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  were  from  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
the  county.  Mr  Mason's  lecture,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be  highly 
gratifying.  A  select  juvenile  choir  had  accompanied  him  from  Boston, 
by  means  of' which  he  was  enabled  to  illustrate  his  system  more  perfectly. 
Mr  F.  Vose,  of  Topsfield,  presented  a  valuable  report  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  within  the  limits  of  the  association. 

SuNDAT  Schools. 

Onr  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  important  results,  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  of  our  Sunday  Schools.    Especially  are  they  impor- 
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taot,  to  the  neglected  or  ignorant  portions  of  the  conntry  or  of  the  com* 
naunity,  who  are  unable  to  perceive,  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  instruction  in  any  other  way.  Every  day^s  observation  will  show,  that 
there  are  still  great  numbers  of  those,  who  are  in  a  few  years  to  rule  our 
rulers,  still  destitute  to  a  sad  extent  of  moral  and  intellectual  light  We 
are  gratified  to  see  that  the  Sunday  School  Union  have  proposed  a  sim- 
ultaneous effort  on  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  to  discover  ana  supply  the 
wants  of  every  town  in  this  respect,  and  to  ur^e  the  friends  of  light,  and 
morals,  and  religion,  to  explore  every  neighboniood.  We  avail  ourselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  since  its  receipt  to  announce  this  plan,  and  earnest- 
ly hope  it  may  be  generally  adopted  during  this  month,  even  if  the  day 
appointed  should  be  passed  over. 

LiBSEAL  Premiums. 

A  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  subscribers  and 
their  associates,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Lectures  or  Essays,  on  va- 
rious subjects  connected  with  scientific  education,  to  be  read  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  this  State.  I'o  carry  this  purpose  into  effect  the  sub- 
scribers give  notice  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  will  receive  manuscript 
essays  or  lectures,  on  the  subjects,  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary next ;  and  that,  to  the  author  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  selected  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  the  subscribers 
and  their  associates,  there  will  be  paid  premiums  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Should  parts  of  several  lectures  be  taken,  the  premium  for  the  course 
of  lectures  on  that  particular  subject,  will  be  divided  among  their  authors 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  lectures  are  to  he  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  children,  and  are  to  be  divided  into  portions  or  sections, 
one  of  which  can  be  conveniently  read  in  half  an  hour. 

The  following  are  the  subjects ;  on  each  of  them,  a  course  or  series  of 
lectures  is  now  solicited :  — 

1.  On  the  application  of  Science  to  the  useful  arts  —  for  the  best  course 
of  lectures  on  which,  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid.  2.  On 
the  principles  of  Legislation  —  the  premium  will  be  one  hundred  dollars. 
3.  On  the  intellectu^,  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this 
State  by  means  of  common  schools  — the  duty  of  affording  such  instruc- 
tion —  and  the  improvements  of  which  the  system  may  be  susceptible  :  — 
a  premium  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  essays  will  be  entirely  original  either  in 
matter  or  manner,  but  rather  that  the  best  authorities  will  be  consulted  ; 
and  even  abstracts  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  will  be  received, 
if  the  original  authority  is  designated.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  lec- 
turer should  dwell  on  detail,  except  where  it  may  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration ;  nor  will  the  brevity,  which  is  essential  to  the  plan, 
permit  full  elementary  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  essays. 
General  principles  and  results,  and  those  striking  and  plain  illustrations 
which  will  excite  attention  and  inquiry  —  which  will  be  calculated  to  de- 
posit in  the  youthful  mind  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  lead  it  to  investi- 
gation and  reflection,  will  best  promote  the  object  in  view. 

It  is  desired  that  the  authors  will  not  communicate  their  names  with 
their  essays ;  and  that  they  will  not  furnish  any  means  by  which  they 
may  be  known,  until  after  the  selection  is  made.  They  are  requested  to 
have  some  motto  or  fictitious  signature ;  and  to  accompany  their  commu- 
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nications  with  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  addieea  of  tiie  author,  on  which 
will  be  endorsed  the  motto  or  signature  used  in  the  essay.  Such  of  the 
notes  only  will  be  opened,  as  have  an  endorsement  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  selected  lectures  to  which  a  premium  shall  be  awarded :  the 
others  with  their  accompanying  essays  will  be  subject  to  the  direction  of 
their  authors. 

The  lectures  selected  will  be  printed,  and  distributed  to  every  common 
school  in  this  State :  and  subject  from  time  to  time  to  such  use.  The 
anthora  may,  if  they  please,  secure  the  copy-right  of  their  productions. 

Essays  will  be  received  from  any  quarter,  either  in  this  country  or  from 
abroad,  and  may  be  transmitted  to  either  of  the  subscribers  at  their 
charge. 

John  C.  Spercsr,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Philo  C.  Fuller,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
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Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprising  Outlines  and  Applications  of  the 
different  Branches  of  Female  Education,  for  the  use  of  Female  Schods  and 
Private  Libraries,  delivered  to  the  Pupils  of  Troy  Female  Seminary.  By 
Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  late  Vice  Principal  of  that  Institution. 
Autiior  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  &,c.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee, 
&  Co.  1833.    l2mo.  pp.  306. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  character  of  this  work.  Its  object, 
we  learn  from  the  preface,  was  '  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  ptiplls  habits  of 
thought  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  desigo  of  education,  and  the  practical 
application  which  ought  to  be  made  of  its  various  branches.'  Without  being  able 
to  speak  of  the  accuracy  of  the  worlc  in  detail,  we  think  this  plan  is  generally 
executed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  interest  pupils,  and  to  furnish  useful  hints  and 
maxims  for  teachers.  We  are  surprised,  however,  at  some  inequalities;  and 
regret  that  fourteen  pages  should  be  assigned  to  Mythology,  and  only  three  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  Bible.  We  observe,  too,  that  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy, with  Geology,  occupy  about  twentyfour  pages  each,  with  very  little  of 
the  *  practical  application,' and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  not  much  calculated 
to  awaken  interest ;  while  only  sixteen  pages  are  assigned  to  the  three  topics,  Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

We  were  also  sorry  to  find  that  the  valuable  remarks  on  physical  education 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  direction  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  physical 
frame,  by  a  bone  in  front,  which  the  Creator  did  not  deem  necessary  ;  and  which 
some  of  the  best  physicians  aver  is  rather  calculated  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen 
those  supports  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  provide. 

In  regard  to  private  education,  we  grant  the  importance  of  aid  in  instruction, 
and  admit  the  necessity  of  public  schools  for  those  females  whose  parents  are 
unfit  or  unable  to  attend  to  them,  or  devoted  to  objects  which  they  value  more 
than  their  children.  But  we  cannot  consent  that  any  parents  who  are  competent 
should  be  allowed  to  plead  Martha's  excuse, or  the  claims  of  fashion,  for  trans- 
ferring to  others  the  task  of  education  which  Providence  has  assigned  them ;  and 
which  we  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  can  be  better  performed  by  judicious 
par^tli  than  by  any  other  persons. 
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While  we  do  not  af^ree  with  the  author  in  these  and  some  other  points,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  work,  grenerally,  as  sound  in  its  principles  of  education, 
interesting  in  its  style,  and  excellent  in  its  spirit — a  valuable  gift  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  by  a  Lady.  Hartford :  Printed  by  P.  Can- 
field.  1833.    16mo.  pp.  152. 

An  admirable  collection  of  letters  on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  con- 
nected with  the  female  character  —  The  Improvement  of  Time,  Female  Employ- 
ments, Dress,  Manners  and  Accomplishments,  Books,  Conversation,  Doing  Good, 
Self-government,  and  Motives  to  Exertion.  We  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
examining  it.  It  is  based  on  christian  principle,  its  maxims  are  obviously  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  sense,  and  experience,  and  delicacy;  it  is,  we  are  assured,  written 
by  an  American  lady  well  known  to  her  sex ;  and  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  American  Society.  We  earnest!  v  hope  it  will  not  be  merely  read 
by  young  ladies.  We  believe  there  are  few  who  might  not  derive  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure  from  its  perusal. 

The  Mother  at  Home ;  or  the  Principles  of  Maternal  Doty,  familiarly 
illustrated.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Pastor  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  Wor- 
cester. Boston:  Published  by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  New  York:  J. 
Leavitt  1833.    12mo.  pp.  164. 

Scripture  Principles  of  Education,  by  Carolihe  Frt  ;  Author  of  the 
Listener,  Christ  our  Example,  &.c.  Revised  from  the  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  George  Latimer  &>  Co.  1833.    ISmo.  pp.  160. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hali*.  Boston:  Pierce  &>  Parker.  1833. 
12mo.  pp.  176. 

These  are  works  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  we  rejoice  in  finding  the  number  of 
such  multiplied.  Some  portions  of  each  involve  the  religious  views  of  its  author, 
which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  mass  of  the  christian  com- 
munity, and  we  suspect  would  interest  all.  But  we  would  present  them  to  our 
readers  as  containing,  in  our  view,  admirable  exhibitions  of  the  true  principles  of 
moral  education  and  diiciplisu.  They  deserve  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
parent  and  teacher  who  feels  the  want  of  guidance  or  encouragement  in  his 
arduous  task,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from 
them.*    The  titles  sufficiently  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  work. 

The  Daughter's  Own  Book ;  or  Practical  Hints  fix)m  a  Father  to  his 
Daughter.   Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1833.   18mo.  pp.  340. 

This  work  is  an  admirable  companion  of  the  preceding.  It  is  not  like  another 
book  with'a  title  equally  quaint,!  a  collection  of  scattered  members,  dissected  with 
the  scissors,  and  united  with  the  needle :  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  reflection 
and  experience,  the  sound  sense,  and  sound  principle  ol  a  single  mind.  The  author 

*  We  regret,  however,  that  such  works  as  those  of  Caroline  Fry  should  be 
brought  forward,  '  revised  *  by  some  anonymous  editor,  in  whom  we  must,  of 
course,  place  less  confidence  than  in  an  author  who  is  so  well  known,  merely  to 
secure  a  copy  right  which  the  law  never  contemplated.  We  question  whether 
they  need  revision ;  and  we  wish  the  public  may  be  furnished  with  a  correct  copy 
of  the  original,  or  with  the  variations  confined  to  notes. 

\  For  ourselves  we  are  weary  of  this  stale  contrivance  to  attract  attention.  It 
has  more  of  trick,  than  of  taste,  or  of  truth  ;  and  we  wish  that  respectable  publish- 
ers would  rely  upon  the  merits  of  a  work  to  gain  attention  rather  than  an  affected 
quaintness,  which  will  now  prejudice  some  against  it.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
be  considered  ridiculous  a  few  years  hence ;  and  certainly  is  out  of  place  in  any- 
thing but  a  chUd's  book. 
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baa  remembered,  and  analyzed,  and  applied  the  sfcntimenta  of  others.  Instead  of 
copying  and  abridging  them ;  and  haa  invested  them  with  life  and  interest,  which 
will  recommend  them,  we  think,  to  every  daughter,  who  seeks  to  attain  the  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  her  sex.  We  were  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  female 
reader,  <  that  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  details  rather  indicated  the  minute 
and  watchful  attention  of  a  mother,  than  the  more  general  views  of  a  father.' 

The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Politeness,  and  Propriety  of  De- 
portment. Dedicated  to  the  Youn^  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mme.  Celn art. 
Translated  from  the  Sixth  Paris  Edition.  Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and 
Carter  &  Hendee.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  214. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  theologians  of  our  country  observed,  that  few  precepts 
ol  the  Bible  were  so  little  regarded  by  men  of  principle,  as  St  Paul's  direction, 
<  Be  tourttouB  ;  *  and  yet  that  it  was  a  autyj  no  less  than  odier  means  of  promoting 
the  comfort  of  our  fellow  men.  A  genuine  <  Book  of  Politeness '  would  be  an 
admirable  supplement  to  those  we  have  just  noticed ;  but  it  should  be  fitted  to 
point  out  those  feelings  and  habits  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  particularly  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  comfort  of  others  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life ;  to  point 
out  the  modes  in  which  we  may  unconsciously  offend  or  incommode  them ;  and 
to  direct  us  to  the  best  methol  of  cheering  or  soothing  or  entertainingthem,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth  or  duty.  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  book  belore  us  is  of  a  very  difierent  character.  The  author  admits,- 
indeed,  that  true  politeness  is  the  requirement  of  harmony  and  affections ;  ~  that 
the  *  love  of  good '  is  the  soul  of  politeness  ;  the  *  usage  of  the  world  is  the  mere 
gloss,  or  imitation ; '  and  she  often  inculcates  right  feelings  as  the  basis  of  right 
conduct.  But  the  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  mere  '  gloaM,'  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  sincerity ;  and  without  any  intimation  that  conscience  must 
be  consulted. 

It  is  not  less  unfortunate  for  this  work,  that  even  as  a  *  gloss,'  it  is  unfit  for  us. 
It  may  amuse,  as  a  picture  of  Parisian  manners,  and  instruct  those  who  visit  the 
capital  of  the  beau  monde  ;  and  it  will  furnish  some  hmte  for  the  improvement  of 
our  own  manners.  But  as  a  set  ofrvlee^  it  is  as  Utile  suited  to  our  meridian  as  a 
Parisian  almanac  ;  and  we  know  of  no  work  more  likely  to  undermine,  by  insen* 
sible  degrees,  the  principles  of  sincerity  and  frankness  in  the  young,  if  it  is  once 
admitted  to  their  confidence. 

The  Young  Man's  Own  Book :  A  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual 
Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment ;  calculated  to  form  the  Character  on 
a  solid  Basis,  and  to  ensure  Respectability  and  Success  in  Life.  Philadel- 
phia.   Key,  Miekle  &  Biddle.  1832.    pp.  320. 

This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation.  Some  of  the  selections  are  judicious,  and 
evidently  made  with  great  care.  In  other  Instances,  the  compiler  has  been  less 
fortunate.  Every  one  who  writes  or  compiles  for  the  young,  should  feel  that 
he  incurs,  if  successful,  a  fearful  responsibility.  He  cannot  be  too  cautious  In 
regard  to  the  sentiments  to  which  he  lends  his  influence  in  giving  currency.  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  more  excellent  the  work  in 
general,  the  greater  will  be  the  injury,  should  it  inculcate,  along  with  the  rest, 
improper  lessons  or  bad  principles. 

in  this  view  we  regret  that  the  compiler  of  the  '  Young  Man's  Own  Book ' 
should  admit  a  single  passage  which  encourages  dissimulation; — but  we  find 
more  than  one.  At  page  302,  for  example,  he  observes,  that  '  saying  to  a  man 
just  married,  I  wish  you  much  joy ;  or  to  one  who  has  lost  his  wife,  I  am  sorry 
for  your  loss,  may  be  civil,  but  it  is  vulgar.'  In  the  former  case,  he  observes  we 
should,  with  an  air  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  take  the  person  by  the  hand,  and 
say,  '  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  scarce  words  to  express  the  jpy  I  feel 
upon  your  happy  alliance  with  such  or  such  a  family,'  &c. 

Now  such  advice  as  this  to  young  men  is  more  than  disgusting,  it  is  obviously 
immoral  in  its  tendency.  If  such  parts  of  the  work  as  this  could  be  expunged, 
it  might  be  very  useful ;  but  it  should  be  rewritten  and  improved  both  in  the  style 
and  arrangement. 
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First  Lessons  about  Natural  Philosophy,  for  ChildroD.  Part  First. 
Hartford :  J.  Hubbard  Wells,  Printer  and  Publisher.  Sold  by  D.  F. 
Robinson.  1833.    ]6mo.  pp.  104. 

This  little  work  is  a  very  happy  attempt  to  teach  children  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  children 
under  the  instruction  of  the  author,  and  its  successful  introduction  in  manuscript 
into  several  schools,  has  led  to  its  publication.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple;  the 
illustrations  familiar,  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  heightened  by  chaste  and 
sprightly  poetical  selections  on  the  topics  of  each  lesson,  as  well  as  by  engravings. 

Cobb's  Expositor  or  Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book  ^  containing  about 
Twelve  Thousand  of  the  most  Common  Words  of  the  Language  ;  in  which 
each  word  is  accurately  spelled,  pronounced,  divided,  and  explained ;  and 
the  primary  and  secondary  accent  noted ;  to  which  are  prefixed  Concise 
Principles  of  Pronunciation,  and  Rules  for  the  Accentuation  and  Division 
of  Words.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Ltmar  Cobb,  Author 
of  the  Spelling  Book,  School  Dictionary,  Juvenile  Readers,  Sequel,  and 
Explanatory  Arithmetic.  New  York :  Collins  &.  Hannay.  1833.  18mo. 
pp.  216. 

Mr  Cobb  is  well  known  to  numbers,  who  have  paid  postage  for  his  Zoilue-like 
attack  upon  the  most  elaborate  work  our  country  has  ever  pnrauced ;  as  a  rigorous 
'  conservative  '  in  language,  and  a  '  radical '  — a  rival  to  the  most  virulent  —  in 
the  style  of  his  remarks  upon  reformers.  It  would  be  a  work  of  sapererogration  to 
deacribe  this  *  titled '  work.  Those  who  know  Mr  Cobb,  will  expect  to  find 
ardotir,  horrour,  errour,  with  public^,  anticA;,  and  all  this  venerable  race  of  words 
*  unmutilated  and  complete;'  and  those  who  belong  to  the  same  party,  will 
doubtless  welcome  to  our  schools  this  effort  to  embalm  every  fragment  of  irregu- 
larity in  our  language.  One  improvement  we  see,  which  is  obvious  •.-  the  in- 
troduction of  the  secondary  accent  in  words ;  although  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  children  will  use  it.    We  can  discover  no  other. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Cobb  in  thinking  it  *  exceedingly  injudicious '  to 
teach  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  word  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  its  or- 
thography. We  consider  it  the  true  and  rational  plan,  that  the  child  should  never 
be  loaded  with  words  whose  meaning  he  has  not  learned,  either  previously  or  at 
the  same  moment.  But  we  do  think  it  *  exceedingly  inj%idieiou8  '  to  task  young 
minds  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  words,  defined  by  synonymes  often  not  less  dim- 
cult  to  be  understood.  We  certainly  question  whether  Mr  C.  will  enlighten  his 
young  pupils  by  teaching  them  that  Gage  means  *  to  depose  as  a  wager '  —  or 
that  Luxuriate  means  *  to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty.*  We  know  not  how  a 
collection  of  *  the  most  common  words '  should  include  such  as  Jluln,  ArrUrei 
Calid,  CentOy  Chamad^i  Chough,  JHptiek,  Fustigate,  &c.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  what  improvement  in  intellect  or  taste  could  be  hoped  for,  in  intro- 
ducing such  terms  as  Bouse,  CkLVjk,  Huff,  Fuss,  &c.  We  hope  also  that  in  a 
future  edition,  some  definitions  or  explanations  will  be  added  to  assist  in  analysing 
and  comprehending  some  phrases  of  his  preface,  which  we  think  quite  unworthy 
of  so  severe  a  critic. 
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Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  a  Practical  Essay 
on  Angline.  By  Jerome  Y.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor.  188S. 
12mo.  pp.  399. 

Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprisine  the  outlines  and  applications  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Female  Education,  For  the  use  of  Public  Schools  and  Private 
Libraries.  By  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Botany,  &c.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.,  and  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1883.  12mo. 
pp.  805. 
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The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Politeness  and  Propriety  of  Deportment, 
dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mme.  Celnart.  Translated  from  the 
Sixth  Paris  £dition,  enlarged  and  improyed.  Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  214. 

Easy  LessoniB  for  Learning  French,  selected  from  Approved  Authors.  Boston. 
Allen  &  Ticknor.  1833.    l8mo.  pp.  104. 

Tales  in  French  for  Young  Persons.  By  Madame  Ouizot  Boston.  Allen  & 
Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  163. 

Evening  Readings  in  History ;  comprising  portions  of  the  History  of  Aasyria, 
Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  with  Questions  arruiffed 
for  the  use  of  the  Young,  and  of  Family  Circles.  Springfield.  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
nam.  1833.    16mo.  pp.  128. 

The  Teacher;  or  Moral  Influences  Employed  in  the  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Young.  Intended  chiefly  to  assut  Youne  Teachers  in  organizing  and 
conducting  their  Schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  late  Principal  of  the  Mt  Vernon 
School.    Boston.    Pierce  6l  Parker.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  300. 

Scientific  Tracts,  designed  for  Instruction  and  Amusement,  and  adapted  to 
Schools,  Lyceums,  and  Families.  No.  I.  to  XII.  inclusive.  Boston.  Allen  & 
Ticknor.  1833. 

The  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  finding  the  Visi- 
ble Stars  or  Constellations,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas.  By  £.  H.  Burritt| 
A.  M.    Hartford.    F.  J.  Huntington.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  264. 

Depping's  Evening  Entertainments ;  comprising  delineations  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  twenty^ 
Engravings  on  wood,  by  Atherton.    Philadelphia.    Alexander  Towar.    1833. 
l2mo.  pp.  244. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany,  in  which  the  Science  is  illustrated  by 
examples  of  native  and  exotic  Plants,  and  explained  by  numerous  wood  cuts. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  J.  L.  Gomstock,  M.  D., 
Author  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  &c.  Second 
Edition.  Hartford.  Published  by  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  1833.  12mo.  pp.  260. 
The  Child's  Friend;  or  Things  which  Every  Boy  can  do.  By  S.  R.  Hall. 
No.  I.    Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    pp.  132. 

The  Distiict  School  as  it  Was.  By  One  who  Went  to  it  Boston.  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  156. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
&c.  &c.  First  American,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Sixth  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia.  Key,  Mielke  &  Biddle.  1832.    12mo.  pp.  199. 

Rudiments  of  Geography,  on  a  New  Plan,  designed  to  assist  the  memory  by  Com- 
parison and  Classification ;  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Manners,  Customs  and  Cu- 
riosities. By  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  Author  of  a  System  of*  Universal  Geography.* 
A  new  Edition.  Enlarged,  corrected  and  improved.  With  Preparatory  Lessons, 
a  Series  of  Questions,  £c.  Hartford.  Oliver  D.  Cooke  &  Co.  November,  1832. 
The  Little  Philosopher,  for  Schools  and  Families.  Designed  to  teach  Children 
to  Think  and  Reason  about  common  things ;  and  to  illustrate  for  Parents  and 
Teachers,  methods  of  instructing  and  interesting  Children.  With  a  copious  In- 
troduction, explaining  fully  the  method  of  using  the  Book.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
Principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  School.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1838. 
24mo.  pp.  172. 

History  of  the  United  States,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Historical  Account 
of  our  (English)  Ancestors,  from  the  Dinperston  of  Babel  to  their  Emigration  to 
America ;  and  of  the  Conquest  of  South  America  by  the  Spaniards.  By  Noah 
Webster,  LL.  D.    New  Haven.  Durrie  &  Peck.  1832.    18mo.  pp.  324. 

Botany  for  Beginners :  An  Introduction  to  Mrs  Lincoln's  *  Familiar  Lectures 
on  Botany.*  For  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  Younger  Pupils  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Mrs  Almira  H.  L.  Phelps,  (formerly  Mrs.  Lincoln,) 
Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.  Hartford.  F.  J.  Huntington.  1833. 
pp.  260. 

A  Word  to  Teachers ;  or  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School.    By  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 
Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  84. 
The  Sources  of  Health  and  Disease  in  Communities,  or  Elementary  Views  of 
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Hygi^Be«  &c.    By  Henry  Belinaye,  Esq.,  Surgeon  EitraorcUnaiy  to  her  Royal 
UijAaitBB,  the  Duchess  or  Keot    Boston.  AUen  &  Tieknor.  1888.  12mo.  pp.,  00. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Common  I'hings ;  designed  to  elicit  thought,  and  estab- 
lish habits  of  investigation  in  young  children.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan  of 
analysts  and  investigation :  with  185  cute.  Boston.  Russell,  Odiome  fc  Co.  1883. 

The  History  of  Jonah,  for  Children  and  Youth.  Designed  as  an  aid  to  familiar 
Biblical  Exposition  in  Families,  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classesi  By  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1888.    18mo.  pp.  184. 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vols.  XII.  and  AlII. 

A  Grammatical  Text-Book,  in  which  the  several  moods  are  clearly  illostrated 
by  Diagrams  representing  the  number  of  tenses  in  each  mood,  tiieir  signs,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed.  Being  an  Abstract  of  a  PracticaT  Gram- 
mar, &c  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Roscoe  G.  Greene.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait.  Colman  &  Holden.  1833.    8vo.  pp.  69. 

The  American  Primary  Spelling  Book  By  S.  T.  Worcester.  Boston.  liUy, 
Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1888.    12mo.  pp.  102. 

The  Daughter's  Own  Book,  or  Practical  Hints  from  a  Father  to  bis  Daoghter. 
Boston.  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1883.    18mo.  pp.  240. 

The  Stenographic  Olio,  containing  Select  Extracts  or  Poetry  and  Prose,  from 
the  most  distinguished  authors.  T.  Towndrow.  Boston.  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  8d 
Holden.  1888.    18ma 

Stenographic  Conversation  Cards.  By  T.  Towndrow.  Boston.  A  Bowen,  and 
Lilly,  Wait  k,  Co. 

Stenographic  Copy  Book,  and  Teacher's  Assistant  By  T.  Towndrow.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Religious  Education  of 
Children.    By  8.  R.  Hall.    Boston.  Pierce  &  Parker.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  176. 

Scripture  Principles  of  Education.  By  Caroline  Fry,  Author  of  the  Listener, 
Christ  our  Example,  &c.  Revised  from  the  London  Edition.  Philadelphia.  George 
Latimer  &  Co.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  160. 

Advice  to  Young  Mothers  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.  By  a 
Grandmother.  First  American  Edition,  with  Additions.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray 
A  Co.  1883.    12mo.  pp.  855. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  From  the  Text  of  Wolf,  with  English  Notes,  and  Flax- 
man's  Illustrative  Designs.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton,  A.  M.,  College  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  fc  Co.  Cambridge. 
Brown,  Sbattuck  &  Co.  183a     8vo.  pp.  478. 

The  same  work  in  12mo.  in  a  cheaper  form, 

German  Dramas,  from  Schiller  and  Goethe ;  for  the  use  of  peraons  learning 
the  German  Language.    Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1888.     12mo.  pp.  482. 

Fourth  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Selected  and  prepared  by  Warren  Colborn, 
Author  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  <lc.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1838. 
18mo.  pp.  174. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Preliminary 
Review  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies  and  States  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  By  Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University.  Abridged  by  the  Author  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  Cambridge.  Brown,  Shattuck  &  Co.  1838. 
8vo.  pp.  736. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Mental  Excitement  on 
Health.  By  Amariah  Brigham,  M.  D.,  Second  luiition.  Boston.  Marsh,  Gapen, 
&  Lyon.  1838.    12mo.  pp.  132. 

Grecian  History,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Toung  Persons.  Illustrated 
by  Maps  and  Engravings.  By  the  author  of  *  American  Popular  Lessons,'  A^. 
New  York.   Roe  Lock  wood.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  884. 

The  Child's  Geology,  by  the  Author  of  the  Child's  Botany.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  Mrs  Almira  L.Phelps,  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry,  Lectures  on  Education,  &c.  G.  H.  Peck  &  Co.,  Brattle- 
borough  ;  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.,  Boston ;  F.  J.  Huntington,  Hartford.  l2mo. 
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Art.  ]. — Cold  Bathing,  as  a  Branch  of  Physical 

Education. 

Mr  Editor.  —  No  department  oT  education  has  been  more 
neglected  than  the  improvement  of  the  physical  frame.  If  a  person 
is  not  so  ill  as  to  suffer  positive  pain,  he  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  his  health.  It  is  rarely  ever,  till  we  are 
actually  losing  vigor  very  perceptibly,  that  we  can  be  roused  to 
this  subject.  It  is  so  in  infancy,  it  is  so  in  youth  ;  it  is  so  in  man- 
hood ;  —  nay,  it  is  even  so  in  old  age. 

But  why  is  it  so  ?  Who  is  satisfied  with  the  mental  progress  of 
a  child  or  a  youth,  merely  because  he  loses  nothing  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  year  to  year  ?  Is  there  one  parent  in  a  hundred  who 
watches  the  improvement  of  his  child's  physical  system  with  the 
same  anxiety  that  he  does  his  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics  ?  We  know  there  is  not 
one  in  a  thousand.  We  take  more  pains  to  improve  the  bodily 
condition  of  our  cattle,  than  that  of  our  children ;  though  even  these 
do  not  always  escape  the  same  short-sighted  neglect. 

It  has  been  very  justly  said  by  Mr  Hunter,  that  *  a  habit  of 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  animal  body, 
renders  it  more  sensible  to  the  smallest  variation  in  either  ;  while 
by  the  habit  of  variety  it  will  become  in  the  same  proportion,  less 
sensible  to  every  impression.' 

This,  to  the  reflectinc,  is  obvious  in  the  experience  of  every  day, 
and  especially  where  life  is  almost  wholly  artificial,  as  in  the  crowd- 
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ed  city.  We  see  people  warmly  clad,  on  whom  the  smallest 
change  of  temperature,  not  amounting  perhaps  to  a  quarter  of  a 
degree,  will  produce  sensations  of  cold.  I  have  seen  an  individual 
who  had  on  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  of  flannel,  and  the  other  of 
deer  skin,  who  evidendy  ran  a  degree  of  risk,  in  diminishing  his 
clothing,  even  in  midsummer.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  those 
who,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  thin  clothing,  and  subject- 
ing themselves  to  exposure,  can  bear  a  variation  of  several  degrees 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  A  very  aged  surgeon  in  England,  in 
some  of  his  writings  observes,  that  he  has  undergone  every  variety 
of  exposure  incident  to  the  climate  of  Europe  —  has  been  a  sur- 
geon through  two  wars  and  is  still  abl6  to  go  through  another ;  and 
yet  never,  in  the  severest  season,  wore  flannel 

But  this  last  is  a  rare  case ;  and  owing  to  the  progress  of  a  pre- 
mature civilization, — or  more  properly,  a  life  wholly  opposed  to 
the  intentions  of  nature  concerning  us  —  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  such  cases  are  constantly  becoming  still  less  common.  Mankind 
are  seen  everywhere,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, wrapped  in  clothing  sufficient,  with  proper  exercise,  to  preserve 
warmth  at  the  poles  ;  and  yet  everywhere  shivering,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  year,  with  cold  ;  and  suffering  from  catarrhs,  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  fevers  and  consumptions;  all  of  which  are 
frequently  produced,  or  at  least  excited,  by  changes  of  temperature. 

rfor  are  we  able,  were  we  duly  enlightened  and  property  dis- 
posed, to  return  at  once  to  a  rational  course.  Almost  all  have 
gone  out  of  the  way.  We  have  already  begun  a  course  of  man- 
agement of  the  physical  frame,  which  has  greatly  diminished  our 
power  to  resist  surrounding  influences  ;  a  course  which  it  will  per- 
haps be  impossible  for  us  wholly  to  retrace,  through  life^  For 
ourselves,  of  the  generation  now  in  middle  life,  we  can  hope  for 
but  little ;  while  for  the  rising  generation  in  families  and  schools 
we  should  hope  better  things  ;  and  for  the  generations  which 
are  to  succeed  them  we  may  fondly  cherish  the  idea  of  an  eman- 
cipation still  more  complete.;  perhaps  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature. 

But  something  is  to  be  done,  even  with  ourselves.  And  the 
obligation  *to  do  all  in  our  power,  is  by  no  means  diminished  by 
the  foregoing  considerations,  but  on  the  contrary,  greatly  enhanced. 
We  may  do  much  to  harden,  (as  it  is  called,]  our  physical  frames ; 
and  in  no  one  thing,  perhaps,  can  more  be  effected  than  by  a  judi- 
cious application  of  coM  water.  It  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  meaning  attached  to  the  term  cold,  as  applied  to  the 
human  body ;  for  what  is  excessive  cold  in  some  circumstances  of 
the  human  frame,  and  to  particular  individuals,  would,  in  other 
cases  and  to  other  persons,  be  scarcely  cold  at  all.    In  general. 
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bowever,  we  call  that  water  cold  which  is  below  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Cold  bathing  in  this  country,  has  been  attended  to  merely  as 
an  amusement —  I  mean  generally.  There  are  instances  where  a 
primary  regard  is  had  to  cleanliness,  but  this  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon. My  object  at  present  is  to  treat  of  it  in  reference  to  both  pur- 
poses ;  but  principally  with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  health  — 
fully  aware  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Creator  has 
Jcindly  united  our  pleasure  with  our  duty. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  ;  What  are  the  rules  in  regard 
to  cold  bathing  ?  The  answer  is  short ;  Bathe  in  such  a  manner 
as  tends  most  to  invigorate  the  body. 

But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the  body  is  invigorated  or 
not?  Are  there  no  rules  which  are  applicable  to  all  individuals? 
There  are.  But  there  are  also  as  many  peculiarities  of  constitution 
and  habit  as  there  are  individuals,  and  these  should  in  some  measure 
modify  all  general  rules. 

The  general  rule  in  regard  to  cold  bathing  is  the  following.  We 
should  80  bathe  that  the  action  may  be  followed  by  a  genial  warmth 
—  not  a  temporary  heat  —  extending  over  the  whole  body ;  attended 
by  a  perceptible  increase  of  mental  and  bodily  activtiy,  and  an  in- 
crease of  bodily  strength.  The  eyes  will  look  bright  and  ani- 
mated, the  features  will  acquire  an  increased  freshness,  the  skin 
will  glow  permanently,  and  if  we  move,  the  action  of  the  muscles 
will  be  more  free  and  unconstrained  than  before.  Although  the 
surface  of  the  skin  will  appear  to  have  more  color,  and  will  actually 
possess  a  higher  temperature,  yet  the  individual  will  feel  cooler 
internally.  —  These  sensations  will  not  be  fleeting,  but  permanent. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  come  out  of  the  bath,  with  the 
skin  pale,  flaccid,  or  shrivelled,  and  with  a  bluish  appearance; 
when  the  eye  is  dull,  and  the  face  either  livid,  or  bloated  ;  when 
there  is  a  general  sensation  of  dulness,  drowsiness,  languor  or  in- 
disposition to  action  of  mind  or  body»  then  we  may  be  certain  that 
so  far  from  having  derived  advantage  from  its  use,  we  are  injured. 
And  the  injury  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  permanence 
of  these  appearances. 

To  the  general  rule  which  I  have  thus  laid  down  and  explained, 
I  am  not  aware  that  th  re  are  any  exceptions  in  favor  of  particular 
constitutions  or  habits  of  body  or  mind ;  except  those  where  the 
person  is  laboring  under  mania,  br  some  other  disease  attended  by 
high  excitement,  and  our  object  in  using  the  bath  is  to  reduce  his 
strength,  and  actually  weaken  him.  In  such  cases  the  action  of 
his  system  may  be  supposed  to  be  above  the  line  of  health;  and 
our  purpose  is  to  bring  him  down  to  it. 

There  are,  however,  several  particular  rules  to  be  observed  in 
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order  to  secure  the  results  which  I  have  mentioned  as  desirable. 
These  rules  were  briefly  stated  in  connection  with  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annak,  on  Swimming,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  subject  might  be  resumed  at  a  future  opportunity.  This  pledge 
I  now  purpose  to  redeem.  And  6rst,  I  shall  speak  of  the  hour  for 
bathing. 

In  this  respect,  much  error  has  prevailed,  even  among  physicians. 
Convinced  that  the  practice  of  using  the  cold  bath  at  evening  is 
generally  injurious,  their  direction  often  has  been,  *  Bathe  in  the  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  you  rise.'  But  almost  every  individual  of  feeble  con- 
stitution finds  this  practice  useless,  and  not  a  few,  positively  in- 
jurious. 

A  few  years  since  I  met  with  a  student  from  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  he  had  been 
using  the  cold  bath  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  but,  as  he  thought, 
with  decided  injury.  *  At  what  hour  do  you  use  it  ?'  I  inquired. 
*  Just  before  sunrise.'     '  No  wonder,  then,  it  does  you  no  good.' 

When  we  first  rise,  the  strength  of  the  system  is  partially  restored 
by  rest,  but  there  is  also  a  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  surface  ;  pro- 
duced partly  by  an  increased  prespiration  during  the  night,  and 
partly  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  too  warm  beds ;  which  renders  us 
unable  to  withstand  the  chill  of  a  cold  bath  so  well  as  after  we 
have  used  some  exercise.  Indeed  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  muscular  vigor  of  any  individual,  obviously  increases  for  several 
hours  after  rising  and  using  moderate  exercise.  If  he  have  risen 
at  5,  and  breakfasted  —  not  too  freely  —  at  6,  the  vigor  of  the 
body  and  mind  will  have  reached  its  acme  by  9  or  10  o'clock,  or 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Soon  after  this,  if  the  individual  is 
actively  employed,  his  strength  may  be  expected  to  diminish, 
slowly  ;  but  it  will  be  slighty  increased  by  a  moderate  dinner,  to 
diminish  again  soon  after,  and  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity  till 
evening.  Now  there  are  very  few  constitutions  that  are  benefited 
by  the  cold  bath  after  this  ebfnnic  of  the  system,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  commences.  From  nine  to  eleven  o^dock  in  the 
forenoon,  then,  allowing  the  individual  to  have  risen  at  five,  is  the 
best  hour  for  bathing.  There  appear  to  be  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  in  favor  of  particular  habits  and  constitutions,* but  they  are 
by  no  means  numerous. 

The  second  particular  rule  is,  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
the  system.  We  must  not  bathe  while  the  hent  of  our  bodies  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  we  must 
never  bathe  when  the  system  is  heated  ;  or,  at  the  least,  when  the 
perspiration  of  the  skin  is  at  all  increased.  Hence  I  have  known 
boys,  and  men  too,  make  it  a  constant  practice  in  the  summer,  after 
the  fatigue  and  labors  of  the  day,  to  go  to  the  banks  of  some  cool 
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stream  or  pond  at  sun-set,  sweating  profusely,  and  there  strip  them- 
selves, sit  down,  and  wait  till  they  were  cool,  and  then  plunge  into 
the  water.  Now  there  are^  I  know,  a  few  persons  possessed  of 
constitutions  so  vigorous  as  to  withstand  for  many  years  the  evils 
of  this  practice  ;  yet  I  believe  they  suffer  the  consequences  sooner 
or  later,  in  rheumatism,  fever,  or  some  other  disease. 

However  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  prevailing  impression,  I  hci^i- 
tate  not  to  say  that  we  should  always  use  the  cold  bath  while  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  accumulating.  No  matter  how  hot  you  already 
are,  if  the  temperature  is  still  risingy  and  the  system  is  increasing 
in  vigor :  the  hotter  the  better. 

We  hear  of  many  a  frightful  story  of  boys,  who,  by  going  into 
the  water  while  they  were  greatly  heated,  became  cripples,  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives  :  —  stories,  too,  no  doubt,  strictly  true.  I 
could  tell  you  many  of  them.  One  of  undoubted  authority  has 
recently  been  circulated,  where  the  result  was  death,  by  lockjaw. 
Not  long  since,  a  colored  man,  near  Albany,  by  plunging  into  the 
water  while  heated  at  his  labor,  and  repeating  it  often,  produced 
disease  which  terminated  in  blindness.  Another  person,  a  white 
man,  with  whom  1  was  intimately  acquainted,  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  plunge  into  a  stream  while  mowing.  Another  labored 
m  a  swamp  for  some  time,  where  the  water  was  several  inches 
deep.  Both  these  last,  became  diseased  in  their  limbs,  and  were 
crippled  for  life. 

But  why  were  they  imured  ?  Because  they  went  into  the  water 
or  remained  in  it  when  fatigued  and  weakened,  and  the  system  was 
already  losing  instead  of  gaining  heat  and  vigor.  To  have  merely 
plunged  into  the  stream  in  full  vigor,  say  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning, 
and  returned  immediately  to  their  usual  exercise,  could  never  have 
produced  these  results.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  When 
a  person  is  heated  to  excess  with  labor,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  his 
face  flushed,  and  his  whole  body  apparently  glowing  with  an  in- 
creasing heat,  let  him  just  plunge  into  the  cold  stream  and  come  out 
again,  and  go  to  work,  and  it  not  only  affords  relief  instantaneously, 
but  permanently.  Not  only  does  a  gentle  perspiration  break  forth, 
but  his  activity  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  are  increased,  often 
to  last  the  whole  day.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
order  to  produce  these  results,  the  individual  must  be  in  good  health. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  going 
into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  swimming,  but  for  mere  bathing. 
Swimming  is  quite  a  different  affair ;  and  I  will  only  say  here,  that 
other  things  being  favorable,  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  is  generally 
the  best  season,  even  for  swimming. 

Those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  habitually,  should  pay  partic- 
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ular  attention  to  the  above  rules  and  suggestions  (or  bathing.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  by  neglect  on  this 
subject,  than  those  who  use  much  active  exercise.  The  reverse 
is  believed  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  laborious  habits,  and  yet  spend  an  occasional  season  in  inaction, 
will  perhaps  suffer  less  by  the  neglect  of  suitable  precaution,  than 
those  whose  sedentary  life  is  habitual ;  but  let  even  these  be- 
ware.    The  system  will  not  bear  everything. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  views  I  have  presented. 

Alexander  the  Great,  had  marched  several  days  at  the  head  of 
bis  troops  to  seize  a  pass  in  Mount  Taurus,  which  would  facilitate  his 
passage  into  Cilicia.  After  several  days  of  toil  and  exertion,  the 
conqueror  arrived  at  Taraus  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat,  exhausted  and  heated.  The  pure  and  cold  waters 
of  the  river  Cydnus  met  his  eye,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  strip  himself  and  plunge  in,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  water,  when  his  limbs 
became  cold  and  stiff;  he  lost  his  color,  and  the  vital  warmth  was 
rapidly  declining,  when  his  attendants  drew  him  from  the  water 
almost  senseless,  and  apparently  near  dying.  He  was  sometime 
in  regaining  his  usual  vigor. 

An  anecdote  by  Dr  Currie,  is  still  more  in  point ;  but  as  it  was 
recently  related  at  full  length  in  connection  with  another  article,  an 
abstract  of  it  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

Two  students  of  medicine  set  out  to  walk  from  Edinburgh  into 
the  interior  of  Scotland.  After  travelling  moderately  till  1 1  o'clock, 
they  came  to  a  river ;  and  as  the  day  was  very  warm,  and  the 
water  tempting,  they  plunged  into  it.  They  were,  however,  not 
at  all  fatigued.  The  effect  was  so  refreshing,  that  they  travelled 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  much  more  ease  than  before ;  and 
just  at  sunset,  as  the  road  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  same 
stream  again,  one  of  them  ventured  in  the  second  time,  but  paid 
very  dearly  for  bis  temerity.  No  genial  glow  followed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  feverish  chill,  with  a  small,  frequent  pulse,  and  flying 
pains  over  the  body ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  dnmk  freely  of 
warm  liquids  and  used  a  great  deal  of  friction,  that  the  chill  could 
be  removed  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  several  days  before  he  entirely  re- 
covered. 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  Camptu  Martins,  the  exercises  of 
the  Roman  youth  were  carried  on  with  all  the  vehemence  of  emu- 
lation. Swimming  formed  a  part  of  these  exercises,  and  generally 
followed  the  foot-race.  The  youthful  candidates  in  these  exer- 
cises directed  their  course  towards  the  river  Tiber,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  contest  did  not  termi- 
nate till  they  had  swimmed  across  the  river  twice.     Hence  it  will 
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be  seen  that  they  were  accastomed  to  immerse  themselves  hi  water 
in  the  very  fervor  of  their  exertions,  when  the  heat  was  pretema- 
turally  great ;  and  not  after  the  body  was  cooled  by  perspiration, 
or  exhausted  by  fatigue. 

These  anecdotes  sufficiently  illustrate  the  doctrines  1  have  laid 
down,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  power  of  bearing  the  cold 
bath  without  injury,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  animal 
heat  previous  to  the  use  of  it. 

It  should  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  to  remain  for  a  moderate 
space  of  time  completely  immersed  in  the  water,  has  by  no  means 
tbe  same  chilling  and  debilitating  effects,  as  repeated  immersions.  In 
proof  of  this,  let  five  minutes  be  spent  in  alternate  plunging  in  and 
coming  out,  and  we  shall  find  the  water  appear  much  colder  to  us 
at  the  last  plunge ;  and  shall  recover  our  usual  warmth,  and  the 
genial  glow  already  spoken  of,  with  far  more  difficulty  than  when 
we  have  s|)ent  the  whole  five  minutes  in  the  water;  and  especially 
if  we  have  been  engaged  in  swimming. 

Dr  Currie  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  shipwreck,  which  strongly 
supports  this  position.  Some  mariners  were  cast  away  on  a  sand 
bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey,  in  England,  in  the  cold 
month  of  December;  and  they  remained  twenty  four  hours  clinging 
to  tbe  wreck.  The  part  of  the  wreck  which  adhered,  lying  in  a 
sloping  direction,  those  of  the  crew,  who  were  placed  on  the  higher 
part  of  it  were  generally  out  of  the  sea,  but  occasionally  over- 
whelmed by  the  surge,  and  exposed  to  a  piercing  wind ;  while 
the  others  were  almost  constantly  immersed  in  the  water.  In  the 
former  situation  were  placed  two  masters,  stout  men,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  accustomed  to  hardships.  These  both  died  during 
the  night ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  except  one,  were  all 
preserved,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  upon  a  recent  examination,  that  the  views 
of  Dr  Currie,  on  this  subject,  concur  so  exactly  with  my  own  ; 
and  the  same  views  are  still  fartlier  confirmed  by  a  little  work  de- 
signed for  popular  reading,  by  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Coffin,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  entitled  *  Discourses  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing ;'  a  work 
which  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  and  which  every  parent 
and  educator  would  do  well  to  consult.  They  will  find  here  and 
thfcre  a  scattered  volume  of  it,  *  beneath  the  lumber  of  demolished 
worlds'  of  books  in  some  of  our  bookstores,  many  of  whose  '  mighty 
tonoes'  are  of  far  less  value  than  this  unpretending  little  manual. 

There  is  one  more  particular  rule  to  be  observed,  viz.  to  go  into 
the  water  naturally.  There  is  a  popular  opinion  prevailing  that  it 
is  safest  in  point  of  health,  to  plunge  into  the  water  head  foremost. 
How  this  mistake  originated,  it  is  impossible  to  coticeive.  To  hear 
a  person  who  had  stood  on  his  head  only  a  few  seconds,  or  been 
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suspended  in  some  way  with  bis  feet  upward,  complaining  of  bead- 
ache,  would  excite  no  surprise.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  headlong 
leap  into  the  water  can  be  salutary?  A  person  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  methods  which  prevail,  —  Caspar  Hauser,  for  example, 
would  never  think  of  this  method  of  getting  into  the  water.  He 
would  strip  and  walk  leisurely  in,  till  he  came  to  a  depth  which 
suited  his  convenience  or  pleasure.  This  method,  a  method  which 
nature  always  indicates,  is  believed  to  be  altogether  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  healthful. 

The  act  of  holding  the  breath,  too,  while  we  plunge,  is  disadvan- 
tageous ;  for  it  prevents  in  some  measure,  the  proper  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head,  and  thus  adds  to  the  pressure  on  the  brain. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  walk  into  the  water  rapidly  after  we  have 
commenced ;  for  the  sobbing  and  irregular  breathing  so  common 
when  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  yet  immersed,  if  not  injurious,  is 
unpleasant. 

Another  important  rule  is,  not  to  bathe  soon  after  taking  food. 
The  best  time  is  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  or  quite  empty.  The 
reasons  for  this  rule,  would  involve  so  much  physiological  discussion 
as  to  extend  this  article  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath,  in  ordinary  circumstances  should  be 
limited  to  three  times  a  weeki  For  most  persons  it  is  probable 
that  twice  will  be  sufficient. 

One  form  of  the  cold  bath  which  is  highly  useful,  where  the  sole 
object  of  bathing  is  to  secure  those  advantages  of  a  reaction  which 
are  afforded  by  a  single  plunge,  is  the  shower  bath.  This,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  always  accessible.  For  it  requires  but  little 
water,  and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  private  room  ;  and  if  the 

flow  do  not  follow,  a  pei*son  may  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  wann 
ed  and  to  the  use  of  closed  vessels  of  hot  water,  and  other  means 
of  producing  artiBcial  heat.  The  apparatus,  too,  is  very  simple 
I  have  often  used,  for  this  purpose,  simply  a  large  basket  and  a 
pail.  You  have  only  to  suspend,  or  if  you  choose  fix  on  a 
scaffold  over  your  head,  a  basket ;  then  turning  it  on  its  side, 
set  in  it  a  pail  of  water.  At  the  moment  when  you  are  ready,  step 
under  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  pulley,  turn  over  the  pail 
by  throwing  the  basket  into  an  upright  position,  and  the  water 
will  fall  in  a  shower  as  salutary  as  if  produced  by  a  more  compli- 
cated apparatus. 

A  convenient  substitute  for  cold  bathing,  when  this  cannot  be 
endured,  is  found  in  sponging  the  whole  body  with  cold  water,  and 
wiping  the  skin  immediately  with  flannel.  This  practice  secures 
the  advantages  of  cleanliness ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  adapted  to  the  strength  and  state  of  the  individual. 

A  Phtsician. 
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Art.  ll.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Ltceum. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum,  at  their  third  Annual 
Meetmg,  held  in  Mw  York  oniheSdj  4/^  and  Gth  of  May  1833. 

Friday  Mat  8, 1888. 

Thb  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  was  opened 
at  New  York  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1833,  in  the  Aldermen's  chamber 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  William 
A.  Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  President,  and  Gabriel 
P.  Disosway  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion,  Messrs  D wight  and  Holbrook,  and  Professor  Webster 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  credentials,  who  reported  the 
following  gentlemen  as  members  duly  authorized: 

Hon.  Alexander  Everett,  Prof.  C.  Dewey,  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
Wm.  C.  Wood  bridge,,  Frederick  Emerson,  and  J.  Holbrook  ;  Del- 
egates from  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum.  —  Mr  E.  Loomis ;  An- 
dover  Convention  of  Teachers  from  New  England  and  New  York. — 
Rev!  Mr  Bouton ;  New  Hampshire  State  Lyceum.  — P.  G.  Stuyvesant, 
W.  B.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  J.  D.  Campbell  and  F.  Depeyster,  Jr ; 
New  York  Historical  Society.— John  Delafield;  New  York  Athenieum. 
Benjamin  Demilt,  Richard  E.  Mount,  and  Thomas  Constantine; 
General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York.  — 
E.  Mack,  Jr,  S.  B.  Mann,  Jr,  James  McElroy,  E.  C.  Hardy,  V. 
Conrad  and  W.  C.  Grant ;  Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca*,  New  York. — 
John  W.  Stebbins,  James  P.  Benson  and  Charles  Carmer,  New  York 
Mercantile   Library  Association.  —  R.  G.  Rankin,  James  Wilbur, 

C.  Harriman,  Jr,  J.  A.  Graham,  Jr,  and  Joseph  P.  Swaim;  New 
York  Young  Men's  Society.  Two  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Teachers. 

Professor  Horace  Webster,  Ontario  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Lyceum. — George 
W.  Light,  B.  B.  Thatcher  and  E.  M.  P.  Wells ;  Boston  Lyceum. 
—  Rev.  Mr  Parsons;  Orange  Lyceum,  Conn.  —  Richard  S.  Kissam, 
M.  D.,  John  P.  Brace ;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford,  Conn. — John 

D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  and  Franklin  Miller ;  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. — Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson  and  J.  W.  Sanders;  Morris  County 
Lyceum,  N.  J. — Francis  A.  Ewiitg,  Thomas  Gordon  and  J.  B.  James ; 
Trenton  Lyceum,  N.  J. — John  B.  Taylor,  Leonard  Worcester,  Nathan 
Hedges,  Charles  J.  Day,  Burrit  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  Samuel  H.  Pen- 
nington, M.  D.,  John  P.  Jackson  and  Alexander  Dougherty ;  Newark 
Mechanics'  Association  and  Lyceum. — J.  Holbrook,  American  School 
Agents'  Society. — President  Wheaton ;  Washington  College,  Conn. 
— R.  W.  Haskins  and  George  W.  Johnson ;  Buffalo  Lyceum. — Rev. 
Elijah  Jenney ;  Alton  Lyceum  Illinois. 

Members  by  invitation,  (present,)  Don.  Thomas  Gener,  late 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Cortes  of  Spain.  J.  M.  Acosta, 
Consul  General  of  Colombia.  Henry  James,  M.  D.  of  Albany.  — 
Rev.  Dr  Frost,  President  Oneida  Institute.    Theodore  D.  Weld, 
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Agent  of  the  Manaal  Labor  Society.  Rev.  John  D.  Wickham,  George 
S.  Wilson,  John  Morgan,  of  New  York.  William  Mather,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

The  following  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum,  were 
also  present 

Pres't  Duer,  of  Columbia  College,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  William  B.  Kinney,  Recording  Secretary  ;  William  Forrest, 
Treasurer,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Jonathan 
D.  Steele,  G.  P.  Disosway,  &c..  Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.. Professor  J.  Smith  Rogers,  of  Washington  College,  sent  an 
apology  for  his  unavoidable  absence. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  appointed,  who 
reported  the  following  order  of  business  for  the  third  Annual  Meeting, 
which  was  adopted. 

1.  The  sessions  shall  open  at  9  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  except  other- 
wise ordered.  2.  The  business  shall  be  arranged  as  follows  <  Read' 
ing  of  the  MintUes.  Reports  from  Committees,  Reports  from  Ly^ 
ceumsy  Schools,  d&c,  to  be  in  order  half  an  hour  after  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Essays  —  in  order  one  hour  after  the  opening. 
Dhcussions  of  regular  questions  —  in  order  one  and  a  half  hours  after 
the  opening.  Resolutions  —  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  opening. 
Resolutions  may  be  offered  at  any  time,  on  leave. 

The  copimittee  further  reported  the  following  subjects  for  discussion 
at  this  meeting,  which  were  also  adopted  :  — 

1.  A  national  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  to  be  established  in  New 
York,  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

2.  Meteorology :  inviting  Lyceums  and  schools  to  cooperate,  as 
in  the  cabinet. 

3.  Manual  labor  system,  as  connected  with  schools  and  literary 
institutions  generally,  for  both  males  and  females. 

4.  Systematic  benevolence ;  or  contributing  money,  or  effort,  for 
common  and  charitable  objects,  as  a  piominent  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments, both  in  schools  and  Lyceums. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  afternoon. 

F&iDAT  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read 'the  following  report,  giving  the 
proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year,  in 
obedience  to  the  constitution. 

The  Recording  Secretary  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report,  that  soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment.  Under  their  direction, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  published  in  due  time  in  the  Annals 
of  Education,  the  official  organ  of  the  Jjyceum,  together  with  several 
essays,  written  by  appointment  to  be  read  on  that  occasion,  but  which 
were  received  subsequently  to  the  adjournment  At  an  earl^  period  a 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  various  local  Lyceums,  and  kmdred  in- 
stitutions, inviting  tbem  to  furnish  the  Committee  essays  on  such  subjects 
of  interest,  embraced  in  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  as  they  might  deem 
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important,  and  of  common  otilitjr,  for  publication  under  their  supervision. 
This  plan,  it  is  thought,  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  extensively  useful,  and 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  local  institutions,  and  become  the  means 
of  introducing  valuable  writers  to  the  country.  Letters  have  been  also 
addressed  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  learning  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  from  some  of  whom,  the  Committee  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  essays,  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  Lyceum. 
Others  have  excused  themselves  with  expressions  of  regret.  A  number  re- 
main to  be  heard  from.  During  the  year  the  Committee  were  deprived 
of  the  services  of  the  President,  and  other  members  of  their  body,  by  re- 
signation, and  additions  have  been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  called  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  require  it.  Such  measures  were  adopted  from  time  to 
time  as  seemed  to  the  Committee  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Lyceum.  Among  them,  that  for  the  collection  of  a  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History,  promises  to  be  successful.  Several  cases  of  specimens 
have  been  received  from  Lyceums  and  other  respectable  Societies,  and 
the  Committee  have  reason  to  look  for  donations  to  this  object,  as  well 
from  foreign  countries,  as  from  the  States  and  territories  of  our  own.  By 
means  of  duplicates,  which  may  be  contributed  for  the  purpose,  the  com- 
mittee hope  ultimately  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  supply  local  Lyceums 
with  useful  collections,  and  thus  to  promote  an  increased  interest  in  this 
important  department  of  science. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  then  read  the  following 
Report. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  begs  leave  to  report  — 

That  during  the  year,  from  100  to  400  copies  of  several  numbers  of  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  second  Annual  Meeting  have  been  distributed 
vom  the  city,  among  many  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  different  parts 
of  the  countiy,  and  abroad  ;  and  that  although  no  regular  correspondence 
with  Lyceums  has  yet  been  generally  opened,  letters  have  been  received 
from  societies  and  individuals  in  reply  to  invitations  sent  in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee.  If  a  regular  correspondence 
shall  be  hereafter  established  between  the  State  Lyceums  and  the  general 
Society,  a  correct  record  may  be  obtained  of  the  local  Lyceums,  as  well  as 
other  information  important  to  the  Committee.  Several  State  and  many 
local  Lyceums  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  of  which  unofficial 
information  has  been  received.  Of  these,  members  present  will  probably 
be  able  to  furnish  authentic  facts.  Accounts  from  different  nlaces  show 
that  the  important  objects  which  the  society  has  in  view,  find  advocates 
to  promote  them,  both  individually,  and  in  associations  of  different  names. 

Plans  have  been  devised  for  the  introduction  of  Lyceums  into  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  principal  obstacle  which  has  presented  itself  is  the 
want  of  knowledge  among  the  friends  of  improvement,  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  such  societies,  and  the  establishment  of  certain  other  useful 
associations  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  under  different  titles.  As 
their  friends  become  more  numerous  and  influential,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  the  difficulties  will  be  removed,  and  the  system  hereafter 
established  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  usefulness  and  the  necessities 
<ff  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  early  in  the  past  year,  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  such  essays  as  might  be  furnished  by  Lyceums, 
and  approved,  for  the  benefit  of  similar  associations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  publicatioui  a  subscription 
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was  proposed  to  the  monthly  publications.  Circumstances  prevented  the 
project  from  bein?  tried,  but  if  they  should  hereafter  prove  more  favorable, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  The  example  of 
the  British  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  offers  both  en- 
couragement and  instruction  for  the  conductors  of  such  a  plan ;  and  while 
we  need  works  especially  designed  for  the  condition  of  our  country,  it  is 
also  desirable  that  useful  and  practical  essays,  such  as  may  be  produced 
at  local  Lyceums,  should  be  preserved  and  diffused. 

In  anticipation  of  measures  for  the  collection  of  specimens  of  Natnral 
History,  application  has  been  made  to  persons  visiting  foreign  countries 
and  entering  upon  long  voyages,  to  obtain  minerals,  plants,  specimens  of 
manufactures,  books,  manuscripts  and  interesting  facts ;  and  such  has  been 
the  favorable  disposition  shown,  especially  by  officers  of  our  navy  and  in- 
telligent merchants,  to  second  this  object,  as  to  encourage  its  prosecution 
in  a  systematic  manner.  The  advantages  offered  in  this  city  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  valuable  cabinet  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

Among  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  have 
been  found  some  of  the  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  Bouth 
America,  a  number  of  whom  have  been  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  attentive  observers  of  our  institutions  and  society.  At  the 
second  Annual  Meeting,  in  May  1832,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
among  us,  as  members  of  the  Lyceum,  Messrs  Zavala  and  Salgado,  gover- 
nors of  the  states  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
From  the  former  we  received  a  note  offering  his  cooperation ;  and  since 
the  restoration  of  those  gentlemen  to  their  honorable  and  influential  posts 
in  their  own  country,  we  may  hope  for  a  gratifying  correspondence  with 
them,  as  well  as  to  see  some  good  results  from  their  enlightened  exertions 
in  favor  of  education  in  Mexico.  The  following  translation  of  a  part  of 
governor  Zavala's  address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  will 
show  that  he  is  already  endeavoring  to  restore  the  institutions  of  learning 
in  that  important  district,  which  the  late  unhappy  political  dissensions  had 
overthrown.  Such  sentiments  are  expressed  also  by  Governor  Salgado, 
another  member  present  at  the  second  Annua]  Meeting,  who  has  likewise 
been  reinstated  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  of  Michoacan;  and  are 
known  to  be  embraced  by  many  of  their  patriotic  countrymen. 

*  Extract  from  L.  ZavaWs  Address,  to  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  Feb.  17, 1833. 

*  Public  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attention 
to  my  government  in  former  periods,  and  tlie  results  of  which  correspond- 
ed to  the  labors  of  the  Congress  and  executive,  has  not  only  been  neglect- 
ed, but  the  splendid  establishments  which  existed  at  Tlalpam,  and  which 
had  no  equal  in  the  republic,  have  disappeared.  The  "  Literary  Institute" 
was  destroyed ;  and  the  few  youth  who  could  not  be  turned  into  the 
streets,  were  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  monks,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  piety  and  devotion,  are  certainly  not  the  most  fit  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  social  science,  of  which  the  Mexicans  have  so  much  need.  The 
library,  which  had  cost  the  administration  of  1828  and  1^29  such  pains, 
retains  only  a  small  number  of  books,  many  of  its  most  precious  contents 
having  been  taken  away.  The  continuation  of  such  a  regimen  would 
have  removed  everything  by  which  Mexicans  might  be  taught  their  rights, 
and  we  should  have  receded  to  the  dark  days  of  the  Conquest.' 

Extracts  might  be  read  from  letters  of  General  Pedraza,  who  was  in- 
vited to  attend  the  second  annual  meeting,  but  was  at  that  time  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.    He  has  since  been  called  to  Mexico,  as  the  only  man  whose 
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influence  eould  restore  peace  to  a  conntrj  distracted  hy  ci^l  war ;  and 
havinff  ducceeded  in  tliis  object,  established  an  enlightened  policy,  re- 
Btorea  and  founded  coUeg'es  and  schools,  and  completed  the  term  of  his 
Presidency  in  that  republic,  he  has  retired  to  private  life,  but  with  the 
same  desire  to  render  himself  useful  to  his  country,  by  the  humbler,  but 
not  less  important  means  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly by  the  education  of  the  young.  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  has  now 
■ncceeaed  him  in  the  Presidency,  is  expected  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.* 
Letters  will  also  be  read  from  several  citizens  of  New  Grenada,  partic- 
ularly from  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  last  President  of  the  republic  of 
-Colombia,  and  Gen.  Santander,  now  President  of  that  important  portion 
of  it.  That  country  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  on  account 
«f  the  honorable  and  influential  station  it  has  assumed  among  the  new 
republics  of  the  south,  in  favor  of  general  education.  The  distinguished 
gentlemen  above  named  stand  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  in 
diat  country,  and  ajre  now  engaged  in  founding  or  improving  institutions 
and  systems  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
southern  part  of  our  continent.  They  have  supplied  their  country  with 
the  best  European  and  American  books  on  all  branches  of  education,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  methods  ;  and  being  pow- 
erfully aided  by  fellow  citizens  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  experience  and 
zeal,  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own,  will,  no  doubt,  soon  impart  efficiency 
to  the  grand  system  of  public  instruction,  which  haa  been  for  several  years 
established  by  law,  though  heretofore  rendered  but  partially  operative  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country^f  Mr  Mosquera  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  propose  a  uniform  system  of  education  for  all  Sooth  America. 

*  Since  this  report  was  read,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  matallation 
of  Gen.  €anta  Anna,  as  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States;  and  the  follow- 
iag  extraet  from  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  the  15th  of  April  1888,  will  afford 
an  idea  of  the  prospects  of  educaiion  in  Mexico. 

*  Education,  the  vital  elemeut  of  the  prosperity  of  natioas,  will  deserve  the  6rst 
fsare  of  my  government,  that  the  nation  may  be  worthy  of  her  high  rank,  and  that 
a  people  way  be  raised  up  who  shall  derive  happiness  from  thfi  memory  of  their 
benefactors. 

t  Since  this  report  was  read,  later  accounts  have  been  received  from  New 
Granada.  The  following  Is  an  extraet  from  the  speech  of  Gen.  Santander  to  the 
Goneress,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1833. 

*  1  recommend  to  you  as  one  of  the  three  most  important  subjects  of  attention, 
the  plan  for  public  education  and  instruction.  —  The  nation  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
duty  in  affording  to  all  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  by  applying  for  the  present  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  for  the  support 
of  parochial  schools.' 

A  new  college  has  been  established  in  the  Isthmus ;  the  National  Academy  has 
been  installed  and  organized,  the  National  Museum  re-opened,  and  a  general  im- 
pulse ^ven  to  monitorial  and  other  schools  throughout  the  republic. 

Mr  Joaqain  Mosquera  has  been  elected  by  the  Congress,  Vice  President  of  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  which  be  urged  them  to 
excuse  iiim  from  accepting  the  office. 

'  In  a  more  private  station  I  will  perform  such  municipal  duties  as  may  be  en- 
trusted tome;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  myself  as  I  wish  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  people : 
the  only  sure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  the  national  prosperity.* 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence,  which  lasted  for 
some  time  ;  and  when  the  question  was  put  by  the  President ;  *  Will  you  accept 
tbe  resignation  of  Mr  Mosquera  ?'  an  almost  unanimous  vote  was  given  against  it 
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While,  therefore,  the  vast  and  magnificeot  regions  of  the  south  attract 
our  attention  by  the  amazing  variety  of  their  natural  producUons,  the  op- 
portunities offered  us  to  cooperate  with  the  people  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  objects  of  intellectual  and  moriU  improvement,  make  an  equaUy 
powerful  appeal  to  our  hearts.  The  South  Americans  seem  gratified  to 
find,  from  visiting  the  U.  States,  that  our  prosperity  is  due  to  causes  so 
humble  as  those  employed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  ffood  morals  and  industry.  Their  circumstances  will  not  permit  of 
the  display  of  European  splendors,  or  the  maintenance  of  powerful  armies  ; 
but  they  possess  sufficient  means  for  the  establishment  of  instruction,  and 
fortunately  there  are  already  found  universities  and  colleges,  aa  well  as 
schools  of  various  descriptions,  including  not  a  few  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan  ;  while  some  of  the  governments  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of 
money  for  their  extension  and  support 

The  Royal  Society  of  Cuba,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  report  of 
the  last  year,  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  section  on  Education, 
of  which  information  has  been  ffiven  in  Uieir  highly  respectable  magazine, 
the  Revista  Cubana.  A  cordial  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with 
one  of  their  intelligent  secretaries,  Senor  Justo  Velez,now  Director  of  the 
principal  College  in  Cuba,  who  readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  write  an 
Essay  on  the  state  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  that  island  for 
our  present  Annual  Meeting.  On  primary  instruction,  the  editor  of  the 
Revista,  (Mr  Saco,)  had  engaged  to  send  us  an  Essay ;  but  the  recent 
desolations  by  the  cholera  having  suspended  even  the  most  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  people,  have  postponed  a  gratification  which  we  may 
hope  to  enjoy  on  a  future  occasion. 

Should  the  American  Lyceum  ever  engage  in  making  periodical  publi- 
cations, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  valuable  materials  would  be  derived  from 
such  American  sources ;  and  while  improvements  in  the  systems  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  going  on  in  Europe,  like  the  great  plan  of  edur< 
cation  just  brought  into  operation  in  France,  there  can  be  no  want  of  other 
foreign  materials.  A  little  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  Europe  has 
served  to  show  that  a  secretary  or  a  committee  for  that  department  might 
find  ample  and  useful  employment. 

Gentlemen  were-then  called  upon  for  reports  from  various  States. 

Mr  Bouton,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Lyceum,  on  a  call  from  the 
chair,  made  a  statement  concerning  education  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  State  and  Concord  Lyceums. 

Massachusetts.  Statements  were  made  by  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  other 
delegates  from  that  State,  in  relation  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston 
Lyceums,  the  number  of  such  associations,  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion. Interesting  facts  were  given  by  Mr  Holbrook,  concerning  the 
late  Convention  of  teachers  at  Andover,  which  assembled  about  one 
hundred  from  different  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
were  in  session  several  days. 

Connecticut.  Mr  Brace,  President  Wheaton,  and  others,  gave  a 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  school  fund  of  that  State,  and  its  unfavora- 
bio  influence  upon  common  schools.  President  Wheaton  stated  that 
a  Manual  Labor  Institution  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hartford,  under  favorable  auspices. 
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As  it  appeared  that  no  State  Lyceum  was  yet  organized  in  Con- 
necticut, the  following  resolution,  introduced  on  leave  by  Mr  Brace, 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  do  recommend  to  the  various 
County  Lyceums  and  Town  Lyceums  in  States  where  no  State  Ly- 
ceums exist,  to  form  themselves  into  such  associations. 

New  York,  Mr  Frost  gave  some  interesting  particulars  in  relation 
to  the  history,  state  and  prospects  of  the  Oneida  Institute. 

Prof.  Webster  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  Ontario  Co.  Lyceum. 

EvEiriNO,  Friday. 

The  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment :  Mr  Duer  in  the 
Chair,  and  Mr  Disosway,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor,  as  connected  with 
schools  and  literary  institutions  generally,  both  for  males  and  females, 
be  the  first  for  discussion  tomorrow  morning. 

President  Duer  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Lyceum  to  visit,  to- 
morrow, the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Columbia  College,  over  which  he 
presides. 

The  first  regular  topic  coming  up  in  order,  Mr  Holbrook  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  collections  of  Natural  History  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  in  this  city,  by  the  American  Lyceum,  as  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Messrs  Wells,  Brace  and  Dewey  advocated  the  proposition  ;  and, 
on  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  Lyceums  and 
schools  in  the  country  to  procure  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  for 
themselves,  and  to  cooperate  in  furnishing  a  National  Cabinet  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  Cabinet,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the 
enterprise. 

Satvrdat  MoRiriif o,  Mat  4. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  9  o'clock. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  accounts  from  States 
were  called  for. 

New  York,  A  statement  was  made  by  Mr  Haskell,  in  relation  to 
the  Buffalo  Lyceum. 

Mr  Dwight  communicated  some  information  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  mentioned  a  new  class 
of  primary  schools  recently  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  which  the  Monitorial  and  Infant  School  systems  are 
in  some  degree  combined,  and 

On  motion,  Messrs  Dwight,  Woodbridge,  and  Dewey  were  appoint- 
ed to  visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  this  city,  and  report  thereon. 

Kentucky,  Mr  Woodbridge  communicated  some  information  with 
respect  to  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  Lyceums  in  Kentucky. 
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New  Jersey,  Statements  in  relation  to  the  Newark  Lyceum  ; 
the  Morristown  and  Morris  County  Lyceums  ;  and  the  Trenton  Ly- 
ceum ;  and  also  in  relation  to  the  state  of  education  in  New  Jersey, 
were  made  by  Dr  Pennington^  and  Mr  Hedges. 

Professor  Webster,  on  leave  being  granted,  presented  the  following 
resolution  ;  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  President  Duer  be  requested  to  draw  up  the  outlines 
of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  publish  the 
same  in  such  form  as  may  be  best  adapted  as  a  text  book  for  lectures, 
and  a  class  book  for  the  use  of  academies  and  common  schools. 

Mr  Woodbridge  presented  a  printed  essay  on  Vocal  Music,  as  a 
branch  of  common  education  ;  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to 
Messrs  Disosway,  Brace,  and  Kissam. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  schools  was  then  introduced,  by 
remarks  made  by  Dr  Frost,  and  was  pursued  at  considerable  length, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  points  embraced  in  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  were  proposed  by  members. 

L  Wlvat  has  been  the  effect  of  labor  on  the  constitutions  of  feeble 
young  men,  and  those  who  have  not  before  been  employed  in  manual 
iabor? 

2.  In  the  allotment  of  hours  of  labor,  is  it  found  that  the  labor 
interferes  with  study  ? 

3.  Is  any  active  amusement  allowed  to  the  pupils,  independently 
of  labor  I 

4.  Does  the  fact  of  receiving  compensation  for  their  labor,  lead 
the  pupik  to  neglect  mental  cultivation,  for  objects  of  gain  ? 

5.  Does  the  receipt  of  this  compensation  destroy,  in  any  degree, 
nobleness  of  soul,  and  generosity  of  character ;  or  make  the  pupils 
mean  or  mercenary  7 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions,  by  members  who  were  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  effects  of  habits  of  manual  labor  in  literary 
institutions,  were  highly  satisfactory,  proving  the  excellent  effect  of 
the  system  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  those  who 
adopt  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  health. 

Mr  Wells  addressed  the  Lyceum  on  the  subject  of  the  farm  school, 
near  Boston,  over  which  he  presides. 

Messrs  Woodbridge,  Dwight,  Dewey  and  Weld  also  made  addresses 
in  favor  of  the  Manual  Labor  system  ;  after  which  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  whereupon,  Messrs  Dewey,  Webster, 
Disosway,  Gushing  and  Hoi  brook  were  constituted  such  committee. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ly- 
ceum :  Messrs  Kinney,  Gushing  and  Pennington. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway  the  Lyceum  adjourned  to  give  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Library  of  Columbia  College  in 
compliance  with  the  invitation  of  President  Diier* 
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Satvsdat  ArrKRNOOif,  Mat  4. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  4  o*c]ock. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr  Kinney,  from  President 
Peers,  of  Transylvania  University,  one  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
taries of  the  Lyceum,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  annual  meeting,  a^d  enclosing  $20  to  constitute  him- 
self a  life  member  of  the  Society. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Messrs  Ewing,  Gord  and  James,  com- 
mittee of  the  Trenton  Lyceum  ;  S.  Griggs,  Secretary  of  the  Alton 
Lyceum,  Illinois;  Professor  J.  A.  Pizarro,  of  St  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  and  Laurent  Clerc,  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  for  the 
minerals  presented  for  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  foreign  correspon- 
dence, to  collect  iuformation  in  relation  to  education.  Messrs  Hol- 
brook,  Frost  and  Wood  bridge  were  constituted  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pur- 
sued on  the  best  plan.  Messrs  Dwight,  Pennington,  Cushing,  and 
Russ  were  constituted  such  committee. 

Mr  Light  made  a  report  on  the  Boston  Lyceum  ;  and  on  motion  of 
Mr  Woodbridge,  it  was  resolved,  that  it  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
after  being  extended  by  Mr  Light. 

The  following  is  the  Report,  as  prepared  by  Mr  Light. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Boston  Lyceum,  unlike  many  similar 
associations,  has  met  with  increased  prosperity  durincr  every  successive 
season  since  its  commencement  From  a  comparatively  small  society,  it 
has  become,  during  the  short  period  of  about  four  years,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful  associations  in  the  city. 

Nor  has  its  success  by  any  means  been  the  result  of  mere  circumstance. 
It  has  had  numerous  and  powerful  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  through 
the  persevering  exertions  of  its  projectors,  together  with  the  spirit  and 
energy  which  have  ever  been  manifested  by  the  members,  and  especially 
by  the  young  men,  it  has  more  than  succeeded  in  overcoming  them  all. 
It  has  placed  itself  on  a  foundation  which,  so  long  as  the  institution  shall 
be  characterized  by  the  same  qualities,  cannot  be  moved. 

A  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  several  of  the  members,  have  favored  the  So<nety  with  Lectures. 
They  have  been  generally  of  a  practical  character,  snd  besides  affording 
much  instruction,  were  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  various  subjects  upon  which  they  treated.  Great  interest  has  been 
manifested  by  the  ladies  and  genUemen<;omposing  the  numerous  audiences 
which  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  course. 

There  have  been  two  discussions,  onl^,  during  the  season.  These, 
however,  were  found  to  excite  so  deep  an  mterest,  that  two  evenings  were 
devoted  to  each  of  them.    The  board  of  managers  were  sensible  of  an 
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important  defect  in  not  providing  for  more  debates,  as  such  exercises  are 
not  only  extensively  beneficial  in  themselves,  by  eliciting  information  and 
talent,  quickening  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  inspiring  confidence,  but 
calculated  to  add  materially  to  tiie  interest  of  the  members,  when  intro- 
duced as  a  prominent  part  of  the  exercises  of  a  Lyceam.  This  fault,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  avoided  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Exeroises  of  the  term: 

Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Mind.    J.  T.  Austin. 

Lecture  on  £locution.     J.  Pierpont. 

Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Affections.    E.  M.  P.  Wells. 

Lecture  on  Indian  Civilization.    B.  B.  Thatcher. 

Eulogy  on  Dr  Spurzheim.    Dr  Grigg. 

Lecture  on  Books.    Clement  Durgin. 

Discussion:  —  Can  business  men,  possessing  the  advantages  afforded 
hj  Lyceums  and  similar  associations,  qualify  Uiemselves  as  well  for  the 
highest  trusts,  and  most  responsible  duties  of  public  stations,  as  profes- 
sional  men  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  ? 

Discussion  continued. 

Lecture  on  the  Duties  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  in  respect 
to  Slavery  and  the  Colonization  Society.    B.  B.  Edwards. 

Lecture  on  Business  and  Study.    G.  W.  Light. 

Lecture  on  the  Blind.    S.  G.  Howe. 

Lecture  on  the  Eye.    J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

Lecture  on  music.    Lowell  Mason. 

Lecture  on  the  Science  of  Christianity.    Mr  Winslow. 

Lecture  on  Physical  Education.    Dr  Grigg. 

Lecture  on  the  Human  System.    A.  R.  Thompson. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Lecture  on  Education.    J.  C.  Warren. 

Lecture  on  Political  Economy.    W.  B.  Calhoun. 

Discussion ;  —  Have  the  measures  of  the  Colonization  Society  a  ten* 
dency  to  remove  the  evil  of  slavery  firom  this  country  ? 

DiscQSsiun  continued. 

Lecture  on  the  Peculiar  demand  of  the  age  for  intellectaal  and  moral 
elevation.    J.  A.  Bolles. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Elocution. 

The  Exhibitions  of  the  Classes  were  witnessed  by  crowded  audiences, 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  These  afforded  a  strong  practical 
argument  in  favor  of  the  belief,  that  the  active  pursuits  of  life  do  not  ne- 
cessarily debar  any  one  from  scientific  and  literary  improvement. 

It  was  thought  advisable,  this  season,  to  form  five  Classes.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  they  have  pursued  the  following  studies :  —  Elocu- 
tion and  Debate  ;  Rhetoric  and  Composition  ;  Astronomy  ;  Geography  and 
History ;  and  the  French  Language. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  Classesin  Elocntibn  and  Debate, 
Astf  onomy.  Geography  and  History,  and  the  French  Language,  only  ;  but 
from  the  interesting  exhibition  ^iven  by  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position, which  was  ably  superintended,  it  cannot  have  been  otherwise 
than  prosperous. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Classes  this  season  has  served  still 
more  to  strengthen  a  belief  in  their  extensive  utility ;  and  has  inspired  new 
and  animated  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Lyceum. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  young  gentlemen  composing  them.    They  have 
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not  only  done  much  for  their  own  improTement,  but  their  enterprise  has 
contributed  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  other  circumstance,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Association.  It  is  our  conviction,  from  the  experience  of 
this  Society,  together  with  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  other  places,  that  such  Classes  are  indispensable  to  the  exten- 
sive success  and  permanency  of  every  popular  Lyceum.  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members,  in  any  other  way. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Class  in  French,  which  is  composed 
of  both  sexes,  that  the  ladies  have  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in 
this  branch  of  study.  It  is  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Lyceum 
bas  been  advanced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  lively  interest  which  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  the  ladies  in  every  department  of  its  operations. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  in  this  Report,  to  expatiate  upon  the 
ffeneral  advantages  of  popular  education,  for  this  has  been  done  amply  in 
former  reports.  —  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  intelligent  portion  of 
community  entertained  doubts  as  to  its  incalculable  importance,  in 
itself  considered,  and  as  being  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity of  every  republican  government.  The  practicability,  too,  of  educa- 
ting, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  no  longer 
doubted.  It  is  now  clearly  perceived,  that  the  extensive  study  of  some 
branch  of  science  or  literature,  besides  the  acquirement  of  much  general 
information,  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but  essential  to  enlarged  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  in,  the  common  pursuits  of  life  ;  that,  as  regards  the 
acquirement  of  practical  knowledge,  the  business  student  possesses  greater 
advantages  than  the  professional  man  ;  that  while  all  classes  of  the  world 
may  assist  in  improving  each  other,  this  improvement  can  be  effected  only 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  each  class  shall  improve  its  advanta- 
ges for  progressing  in  knowledge  —  and  that  the  world,  therefore,  is  one 
great  Lyceum,  of  which  mutual  improvehemt  should  ever  be  the  object 
and  the  motto. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was  . 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  uniform 
plan  for  Meteorological  observations,  to  be  recommended  to  Lyceums 
and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Messrs  Webster,  Holbrook, 
and  Brace  were  constituted  such  committee. 

An  essay  on  Education  from  George  P.  Macculloch,  Esq.  of  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  was  read  by  the  Secretary  ;  and  also  an  essay  by  Dr 
Weeks,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented 
to  these  gentlemen,  and  that  all  the  essays  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive committee. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 

Monday  Moricino,  Mat  6. 

The  Lyceum  met ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  President 
Gushing,  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  appointed  to  preside. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  Dr  Kissam,  from  the 
Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  essay  of  Mr  Woodbridge  on 
Vocal  Music,  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  Committee  to  whom  ma  referred  the  lubject  of  introducing  Vocal 
Music  as  a  branch  of  Common  Education  in  schools,  report, 

That  they  have  read  with  pleasure  the  Essay  of  Mr  Woodbrtdge 
upon  this  subject,  and  do  fully  concur  with  him,  that  Music  as  a  branch  of 
Common  Education  is  hereafter  to  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character ;  that  important  moral  and  religious 
principles  may  thus  be  taught  with  a  more  pleasing  and  lasting  effect 
than  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  our  characters  are  moulded  by  the 
little  every  day  events  of  life,  more  than  by  occasional  important  occur- 
rences j  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  in  regard  to  the  reception  ot 
moral  truths,  that  every  event,  however  trifling  in  itself,  may  prove  the 
turning  point  of  our  character.  From  this,  they,  conclude,  that  the  con- 
stant inculcation  of  good  sentiments  through  so  delightful  a  medium  as 
Music,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

While  singing  is  a  recreation,  it  is  moral  in  its  tendency,  and  helps  to 

Preserve  health,  so  that  it  constitutes  an  amusement  not  only  not  injurious, 
ut  positively  beneficial. 

The  practicability  of  the  object  appears  to  have  been  fully  tested  in 
Grermany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Committee  would  here  remark,  that 
they  believe  the  "  hob-goblin  stories  "  of  Germany  have  been  principally 
handed  down  through  the  medium  of  songs  ;  and  that  the  national  charac- 
teristic of  belief  in  demonology  is  kept  alive  and  increased  by  the  tone 
of  their  ancient  songs.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  important  lesson  to  learn ; 
if  thiR  object  has  been  attained  in  other  countries,  and  if  it  may  be  made 
productive  of  much  good  in  this  country,  why  not  adopt  it  at  once  ? 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  announce  the  commencement  of  a  Music 
School,  this  day,  in  this  city,  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan.  Schools  of  this 
character  have  for  some  time  been  in  successful  operation  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  do  not  exhibit  that  taste 
and  execution  in  music  which  are  found  elsewhere.  But  this  we  attribute 
to  neglect  in  education  ;  and  hope  soon  to  see  so  palpable  a  blot  effaced 
from  our  national  character,  and  to  enjoy  a  new  source  of  delightful 
amusement  and  of  permanent  good. 

The  Committee  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an  Academy  of  Music  has  been 
formed  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  work  on  vocal  music,  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  promotion 
of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  music.  We  recommend  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Boston  Academy  on  this  subject. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

R.   S.  KiSSAH. 

The  Committee  on  amendments  to  the  Constitution  reported  to 
amend  it,  so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  the  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lyceum ,  to  twenty  ; 
which  was  accepted. 

Mr  Dwight,  Corresponding  Secretary,  presented  a  communication 
from  Senor  Juan  Rodriguez,  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of 
Mexico,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  education  in  that  republic, 
which,  as  time  had  not  permitted  its  translation  from  the  Spanish 
language  since  its  receipt  on  Saturday  afternoon,  was  not  read.     A 
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letter  was  also  presented  from  Senor  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza,  Presi- 
dent of. the  United  Mexican  States,  introducing  the  author  as  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Ljceum  ;  and  one  from  Senor  Rodriguez,  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  at  being  selected  by  the  President  for  this  object, 
so  interesting  to  himself. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  these  communications  have  been  received, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  continue  their  correspondence. 

Dr  Russ  presented  some  interesting  and  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  progress  made  in  apparatus  and  methods  for  the  in« 
struction  of  the  Blind,  particularly  in  the  N.York  Institution:  and 
on  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr  Russ,  with  a  request  that  he  would  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
statements  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hoi  brook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  Lyceums 
and  schools,  regular  contributions,  either  in  money  or  effort,  in  favor 
of  some  benevolent  object 

Prof.  Dewey  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Woodbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  under  the  embar- 
rassing circumstances  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  then  pro- 
posed for  the  collection  of  funds ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  proceedings  in  the  Annals. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  recommend  to  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  Lyceums  and  schools,  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr  Wood- 
bridge,  the  '  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,'  and  also  the 
'  Family  Lyceum,'  published  by  Mr  Holbrook. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  one  or  more  agents  be  appointed,  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Lyceum,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  shall  be  obtained 
for  their  support. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  having  had  opportunity  to  examine 
the  splendid  work  of  John  J.  Audubon,  Esq.,  on  the  Ornithology  of 
the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Columbia  College  ;  and 
being  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  labors  of  that  learned  and  en- 
terprising naturalist  to  our  country,  and  the  importance  that  he 
should  receive  such  support  as  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  reward 
his  exertions ;  take  pleasure  in  recommending  his  objects  and  his 
work  to  the  friends  of  useful  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

On  motion  of  Dr  R.  S.  Kissam,  a  communication  on  Geology,  re- 
ceived from  Dr  Comstock,  a  corresponding  secretary,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  committee  ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr  Dwight, 
all  essays  yet  unread  were  referred  to  the  same  committee. 
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MoHDAT  ArTSBKOoir,  Mat  6. 

The  Lyceum  met  in  the  Circuit  Court  room,  in  the  City  Hall. 
President  Cushi'ng  in  the  chair,  and  Mr  Disosway,  Secretary. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  from  the  Committee  on  the  manual  labor  system 
presented  the  following  report,  wbich  was  accepted  :  — 

The  Committee  are  convinced  from  personal  observation  as  well  as 
from  the  facts  presented  to  the  Lyceum  at  its  present  meeting,  that  the 
combination  of  Manual  labor  with  study,  is  a  means,  not  only  of  promoting 
health,  and  securing  vigor  of  constitution,  but  also  of  rendering  intellec- 
tual efforts  more  easy  and  energetic ;  and  of  regulating  the  passions,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  They  would  therefore  propose,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Lyceum  the  following  resolution : 

'  Ruolved^  In  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum, 

*1,  Thai  no  system  of  Education  is  complete,  which  does  not  provide 
for  the  viffor  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
purity  of  we  heart. 

*  2,  That  the  combination  of  Manual  Labor  with  study  is  not  only  im- 
portant, as  the  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  cdso  calculated  to 
invigorate  the  mind  for  intellectual  labor,  and  to  aid  in  regulating  the  feel- 
inffs  and  restraining  the  passions  of  youth,  which  are  so  onen  excitod  by  a 
sedentary  life. 

*  3,  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  early  life 
is  desirable  to  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  different  portions  of  society  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment. 

'  4,  That  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to 
parents  to  secure  the  benefits  of  manual  labor  to  their  children  from  the 
earliest  period  practicable,  as  a  part  of  domestic  education. 

*  5,  That  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institutions  for  edu- 
cation in  which  children  are  separated  from  their  parents,  would  be  of  es- 
sential benefit  to  the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement ;  and 
to  the  indigent,  in  enabling  them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense 
greatly  reduced  —  and  that  the  Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  as  an  important  and  desirable  branch  of  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation for  our  country.' 

In  behalf  of  tne  Committee, 

W.  C.   WOODBEIDOB. 

Mr  Woodbridge  presented  to  the  Lyceum  a  complete  set  of  the 
Annals  of  Education,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  him. 

Mr  Light  presented  a  report  on  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Society, 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  returned,  and  the  Secretary 
was  requested  to  inform  that  Society  of  the  pleasure  they  feel  in  the 
establishment  of  such  associations. 

The  following  is  the  report : 

The  formation  of  the  Boston  Young  Men*8  Society  originated  about  six 
months  since,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  met  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  Its  objects  are,  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  its  members,  together  with  that  of  the  young  men  generally,  and  the 
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promotioQ  of  acquaintance  between  the  yoong  men  of  BostoB  and  theaa 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  city. 

The  plan  has  succeeded  beyond  the  warmest  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
jectors. It  has  gained  considerable  popularity,  and  promises  to  be  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  sound  morality  and  general  i  mprove- 
ment  arooner  this  important  calss  of  the  community. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  about  400 ;  *  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  society  has  purchased  a  well-selected  library,  which  cost  about 
$1000,  and  has  rented  part  of  a  building,  which  it  has  fitted  up  for  the 
library,  reading  room,  room  for  meetings,  and  other  purposes. 

The  principal  Exercises  are  lectures  and  discussions  of  reports  of 
committees  on  subjects  relating  to  public  morals  and  general  improvement, 
which  have  thus  far  been  well  sustained. 

An  essay  on  the  study  of  Physiology,  as  a  bran«h-^f|^eneral  educap 
tion,  by  Dr  William  A.  Alcott  of  Boston,  was  read  by  Mr  Woodbridge ; 
and  GO  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  io  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum  a  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  changes  of  the  human  body  is  highly  important  to  all, 
and  especially  to  parents  and  teachers ;  and  that  the  study  of  Physi- 
ology ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  education  wherever  it  is 
practicable. 

Resolved^  That  a  premiom  of  |(300  be  offered  for  the  best  text 
book  on  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lyceum,  which  shall  be  presented  before  March  1, 
1834 ;  this  premium  to  be  exchanged,  if  the  author  previously  desire 
it,  for  a  premium  of  $50  with  the  right  of  publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  select  four 
individuals,  one  from  each  of  the  four  professions,  viz :  Medicine, 
Law,  Theology  and  Education,  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  works 
presented,  and  to  give  such  public  notice  of  ihe  arrangements  they 
may  find  advisable. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Mr  Light  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
various  Young  Men's  Societies  in  Boston,  for  publication  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  all  those  who  have 
made  verbal  statements  be  requested  to  furnish  written  statements  to 
the  same  Committee,  f 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  power  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  this  Lyceum.  In  consequence  of  the  late  hour 
at  which  the  subject  of  election  was  brought  forward, 

Resolved,  That  an  election  now  be  held  for  President  of  the  Ly- 

*  The  number  of  members  has  lately  increased  to  between  600  and  600. 

t  Mr  L.  will  probably  furnish  an  account  of  these  societies,  but  we  have  no 
room  for  it  in  the  present  number. 
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ce«m  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  ballot ;  and  that  the  other  officers  of 
the  Lyceum  appointed  the  last  year,  together  with  thc^se  added  by 
them,  be  continued  until  another  election,  agreeably  to  the  article  of 
the  constitution  on  this  subject.  Whereupon  President  Duer  of 
Columbia  College  was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  Professor 
Griscom  of  Rh(Mle  Island,  and  President  Cushing,  were  chosen  Cor- 
responding Secretaries. 

Mr  John  P.  Ayres  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  presented  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  President  Lindsey,  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
and  letters  from  other  gentlemen,  being  bearer  of  an  apparatus,  and 
printed  accounts  of  methods  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in- 
vented by  William  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Tennessee  ;  which  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  Russ,  and  Messrs  D wight  and 
Disosway. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Wood  bridge, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  Manual  Labor  institutions,  and  to  their 
agent,  Mr  Weld,  for  their  interesting  report ;  and  that  they  be  as- 
sured of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  this  Lyceum  in  the 
object  of  their  association. 

President  Cushing  having  presented  some  valuable  verbal  infor- 
mation to  the  Lyceum  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  Virginia, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway, 

Resolved,  That  President  Cushing  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the 
Executive  Committee  a  written  account  of  the  state  of  education-  in 
Virginia,  and  the  means  devised  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  publications  of  the  Lyceum  now  on  hand,  were,  on  motion, 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  distribution. 

According  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  authorized  by 
the  Lyceum,  the  following  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee : 

J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  M.  D. ;  John  Durbin,  Esq ;  Abraham  Halsey ; 
James  Donaldson ;  Prof.  McVickar  ;  Prof.  Renwick ;  G.  W.  Morris ; 
P.  G.  Stuyvesant ;  W.  B.  Lawrence ;  Prof.  Vethake ;  and  John  D. 
Russ,  M.  D. 

The  Lyceum  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  Aldermen  for  the  use  of  their  Hall. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  on  motion  of 
Mr  Wood  bridge,  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lyceum : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  standing  order  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Committee 
of  nomination  be  requested  to  prepare  printed  copies  of  the  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Lyceum,  nominated  by  them,  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  be  furnished  to  each  member,  before 
the  election. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  adopted,  and  the  Lyceum  ad- 
journed. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of  the  Amerioao  Lyceum  for 
4he  ensuing  year. 

President — William  A.  Deur^  Esq,  President  of  Columbia  College. 

Vice  Presidents —  1st.  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Salem,  N.  Y.; 
2d.  Robert  Vaux,  Philadelphia  ;  3d.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston ; 
4th.  Thomas  Grimke,  Charlestown,  S.  C;  5th.  Philip  Lindsley, 
D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recording  Secretary —  William  B.  Kinney,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treasurer — William  Forrest,  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  1st.  Theodore  Dwight,  jr,  New  York; 
2d.  J. L.ComstockjM.D., Connecticut;  3d.  Josiah Holbrook,  Boston, 
Mass.;  4th.  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati, Ohio;  5th.  Professor  J.  M. 
Sturtevant,  Illinois ;  6th.  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland,  Maine  ;  7th. 
Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  Kentucky ;  8th.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  M .  D. ,  D.  C. ;  9th. 
Professor  Amos  Eaton,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. ;  10th.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D., 
Alabama ;  1 1th.  Professor  John  Griscom,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  12th. 
President  Cushing,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virg. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  —  Professor  Olm- 
sted, Yale  College;  Jonathan  D.  Steele,  Esq,  N.  Y. ;  S.  H.  Pen- 
nington, M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Seth  P.  Staples,  Esq,  N.  Y ;  Profes- 
sor J.  Smith  Rogers,  Washington  College,  Ct. ;  J.  Kearney  Rodgers, 
N.  Y. ;  Professor  J.  Durbin,  N.  Y. ;  A.  P.  Halsey,  Esq,  N.  Y. ; 
James  Donaldson,  Esq,  N.  Y.  ;  Professor  McVickar,  Columbia  Col- 
lege ;  Professor  James  Renwick,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  B.  Lawrence,  N.  Y  ; 
Professor  Vethake,  N.  Y.  University  ;  John  D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 


Art.  III. —  Juvenile  Population  of  the  United  States. 

Patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  christian  benevolence  are 
awake  in  every  part  of  our  country,  to  promote  its  intellectual, 
and  political,  and  moral  improvement.  It  is  a  problem,  ever  re- 
curring, on  whom  shall  they  seek  to  operate  ?  Where  can  most 
good  be  done,  and  most  permanently }  Shall  they  endeavor  to 
rouse  legislators  to  influence  the  public,  or  engage  public  opin- 
ion in  directing  legislators  ?  Shall  tbey  attempt  to  act  upon  our 
elective  assemblies,  or  our  schools,  or  our  churches  ?  Shall  our 
associations,  and  our  writers,  and  editors,  address  themselves  to  the 
rich  or  the  poor  —  to  the  educated,  or  the  ignorant,  —  to  the  few, 
or  the  many  —  to  the  old  or  the  young  i  This  problem  must  be 
solved  by  a  combined  proportion  of  the  facility  of  action,  and 
the  numbers  to  be  influenced. 

No  class  of  community  ought  indeed  to  be  neglected,  no  post 
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left  unoccupied.  But  in  reference  to  the  first  question,  the  con- 
clusion is  more  and  more  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  roost  in- 
telligent and  faithful  laborers  for  the  improvement  of  man  that, 
whether  in  science,  or  morals,  or  religion,  the  most  successful  effi>rts 
are  those  made  upon  the  young.  The  mind  is  not  only  most 
susceptible  of  ideas  and  impressions  at  this  period,  but  the  itnpres- 
sions  of  our  youth  have  a  permanency  and  depth  which  can  never 
belong  to  those  received  in  subsequent  life.  It  is  a  consideration 
of  not  less  importance,  that  it  is  the  only  period  in  our  country, 
when  the  mind  is  sufficiendy  free  from  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  life,  to  receive  new  impressions.  It  is,  in  our  view,  a  national  er- 
ror, that  we  enter  upon  active  life  before  the  mind  or  the  body  are 
matured,  and  almost  shut  the  door  to'  improvement  while  we  are 
still  but  half  prepared  to  be  men  and  citizens.  We  are  misled  by 
the  immediate  success  which  results  from  scanty  materials ;  we 
assume  an  amount  of  responsibility  and  labor,  which  requires  the 
full  strength  of  well  formed  manhood  to  endure,  at  a  period  when 
we  have  not  attained  manhood  ;  and  thus  add  to  the  necessary  dif- 
ficulties of  life,  all  those  which  arise  from  our  ignorance  or  unskil- 
fulness.  To  act  upon  those  who  are  thus  involved  in  the  whirl  of 
business,  is  like  writing  upon  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert.  In 
contrast  to  all  this,  the  young,  on  the  other  hand,  are  like  flowers 
opening  to  the  sun,  living  only  to  receive  impressions,  eager  to 
acquire  new  ideas,  and  ready  to  exercise  new  powers  in  every 
mode  adapted  to  their  age. 

But  we  have  felt  no  small  interest  in  another  element  of  this 
cakulation — the  relative  numbers  of  the  respective  portions  of 
society,  as  indicated  by  our  census.  To  ascertain  this,  we  have 
collected  into  one  view  the  following  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  results  fully 
indicate,  that  he  who  would  operate  on  the  largest  part  of  the 
community,  must  operate  upon  the  young.     [See  the  Table.] 

We  are  told  that  in  other  countries  the  persons  above  fortyfive 
years  of  age,  form  nearly  a  fourth  part,  or  twenty  five  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
amounted  in  1810,  in  some  States,  only  to  seven  per  cent,  and  in 
none  to  more  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
In  1830,  the  number  above  50,  the  age  adopted  in  place  of  forty- 
five,  amounted  only  to  83  per  cent,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  same  year  the  number  under  20 
exceeds  one  half  of  the  population,  and  the  number  under  15 
amounts  to  one  third. 

The  distribution  ofouryouthful  population  is  by  no  means  equaL 
In  the  northern  populous  Slates,  the  proportion  under  15  is  much 
less  than  in  the  southern  and  western  States.    In  New  England^ 
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with  the  exception  of  VermoDt  and  Maine,  it  does  not  exceed  38  per 
cent,  while,  in  the  west  and  south  it  averages  50  per  cent.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  Liouisiana,  which  is  in  effect  a  long  settled 
country,  although  located  among  new  States,  difiers  from  all  around 
it,  and  resembles  those  usually  ranked  ais  old  States,  in  this  respect. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  Louisiana  as  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  the  population  has  been  long  established  and  thickly 
settled,  on  a  portion  of  the  territory,  while  a  large  portion  remains 
entirely  unoccupied.  This  circumstance  would  lead  us  from  the  mere 
inspection  of  an  ordinary  table  to  suppose  the  population  much  less 
dense  than  it  really  is. 

The  number  from  5  to  15,  which  is  the  age  most  usual  for  our 
common  schools,  falls  a  little  short  of  one  fourth  in  the  oldest  States. 
In  all  the  other  States  it  exceeds  one  fourth,  amounting  in  the 
average  to  27  per  cent.  In  New  York  it  amounts  to  31  per  cent, 
and  in  a  few  other  States  to  29  per  cent. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  we  confine  education  to  the 
narrowest  limits  which  can  be  admitted  in  a  prosperous  country,  and 
under  a  popular  government,  and  suppose  no  instruction  provided 
for  any  but  those  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  the  schools  for 
a  State  should  be  sufficient  for  one  fourth  part  of  the  |iopulation, 
and  in  some  States,  to  more  than  this.  If  Infant  Schools  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  this  provision,  they  must  be  sufficient  for  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population.  If  we  include  the  whole  number 
under  20,  schools  must  be  provided  to  one  half  of  our  population. 
If  we  attempt  to  continue  instruction  only  for  one  half  of  those 
between  15  and  20,  the  whole  number  under  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  or  one  to 
every  2|  of  our  population.    * 

The  necessities  of  the  western  Slates,  which  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  urgent,  are  rendered  still  more  obvious  by  observing 
this  census.  While  the  means  of  education  are  far  less  ample 
than  in  the  northern  States,  the  number  to  be  taught  is  one  tlnrd 
larger. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  instruction  is  also  increased  in  the 
southern  and  western  States  by  the  more  scattered  state  of  the 
population.  If  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  single  instruc- 
tor be  estimated  at  50,  a  school  could  be  collected  in  the  northern 
States  on  every  four  square  miles,  so  that  the  most  distant  children 
would  be  little  more  than  a  mile  from  it.  —  But  in  the  southern 
and  western  States  the  mode  of  settlement  would  require  fi*om 
11  to  14  square  miles  to  supply  such  a  school,  and  would  place 
a  portion  of  the  children  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  district.  —  In  order  to  bring  the  means  of  instruction 
within  reasonable  dbtance  of  each  pupil,  it  would  be  necessary. 
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» 

therefore,  in  these  States,  that  there  should  be  double  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers,  which  are  requisite  in  the  northern  States. 
How  few  are  supplied,  even  with  an  equal  proportion,  is  too  well 
known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  state  of  our  country.  — 
In  New  York  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  schools  for  more 
than  one  in  four  of  the  population.  But  in  Kentucky,  which  is 
probably  better  supplied  than  most  other  States  at  the  West,  only 
ten  of  the  most  favored  counties  have  from  one  third  to  one  fourth 
of  their  children  at  school,  while  ten  of  the  least  favored,  have 
only  one  in  every  15,  making  an  average  in  the  whole  State  of  only 
one  to  9.  This  would  leave  but  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber from  5  to  15,  under  instruction. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  eminent .  importance  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  these  portions  of  our  country  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  valuable  institutions 
lose  half  their  efficacy,  in  a  population  uninstructed  in  other  res- 
pects, that  they  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
efforts,  to  supply  a  complete  course  of  education.  It  will  also  be 
obvious,  that  a  population,  thus  scattered,  cannot  for  many  years  be 
supplied  with  adequate  means  of  instruction  ;  and  especially  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  to  their  rapid  increase,  without  the  aid  of  the  cir- 
culating schools,  which  have  been  employed  with  so  much  success 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

But  every  plan  of  national  improvement  must  be  adapted  to 
the  state  of  things  at  the  period  when  it  is  to  be  in  full  operation, 
rather  than  to  the  circumstances  at  the  moment  of  its  conception. 
In  a  country  whose  population  increases  as  rapidly  as  ours,  no 
such  plan  is  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  continued  and  indefinite  expansion,  and  this  with  no  or- 
dinary rapidity.  Even  now  the  estimates  of  population  in  1830 
are  imperfect,  and  before  any  important  project  based  on  them  can 
be  fully  executed,  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  is  changed,  and 
the  demand  for  efforts  and  means  increased  to  a  degree  almost 
disheartening.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  histo- 
ry of  some  of  our  charitable  institutions ;  but  the  friends  of  bene- 
volent enterprise  should  not  be  discouraged  or  reproached  if  they 
taiil  in  obtaining  a  result,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  attain- 
ably in  a  stationary  population.  It  is,  however,  of  great  import- 
ance to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase  ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  affects  those  who  are  the  objects  of  our  plans  for  improvement. 

The  true  measure  of  the  present  natural  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, is  the  number  of  persons  under  ten  years  in  1 830,  for  these 
are  obviously  the  only  persons  added  by  birth  since  the  census  of 
1820.  The  number  in  1830  was  3,426,792,  so  that  about  44  per 
cent  were  added  by  birth  to  the  existing  population  of  1820, 
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during  the  ten  years  following.  If  this  scale  of  increase  be  sup- 
posed to  continue,  we  shall  have  a  national  increase  during  the  ten 
years  from  1830  to  1840,  of  463,146  every  year,  39,428  every 
month,  or  1268  daily ;  a  fact  as  appalling  to  those,  who  adopt  the 
desolating  theory  of  Malthus,  as  it  is  cheering  to  those  who,  with 
Everett,  consider  the  whole  as  so  much  added  to  our  natural  capi- 
tal of  labor,  and  skill,  and  power,  and  happiness  ;*  and  above  all, 
to  those  who  see  this  daily  denM>nstrated,  in  our  prosperous,  happy 
country. 

Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  measure  by  which  we  are  to  estimate 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth.  We  must 
resort  to  a  direct  comparison  of  this  juvenile  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation at  different  periods,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  our  present 
efforts  must  be  increased,  and  our  plans  extended,  in  order  to  meet 
our  future  wants. 

As  the  census,  previous  to  1830,  includes  only  those  under  ten, 
and  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  are  compelled  to 
calculate  the  number  under  fifteen,  by  deducting  one  sixth  from 
those  between  ten  and  sixteen,  in  order  to  compare  the  ages  with 
those  estimated  m  the  last  census. 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  made  in  this  manner,  that  while 
the  population  under  fifteen  in  1810,  only  amounted  to  2,804,263, 
il  had  increased  in  1830,  to  4,768,320.  The  actual  increase,  there- 
fore, of  this  portion  of  the  population,  was  1,932,368,  or  68  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  1810,  in  twenty  years.  The  number  in 
1820,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  amounted  to  3,641,039, 
showing  an  increase  of  846,776  in  ten  years,  or  30  per  cent. 
And  the  subsequent  increase  for  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830, 
amoitnts  to  1,095,281,  or  in  the  same  proportional  per  cent  to  the 
population  in  1820.  This  would  indicate  an  annual  increase  of 
83,567  during  the  first  period,  or  232  every  day.  During  the  second 
period,  the  annual  increase  would  be  109,528,  and  the  daily 
increase  300,  if  the  increase  continues  at  the  same  rate.  The  ju- 
venile population  pow  amounts  to  5,065,304,  and  is  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  334  every  day,  10,174  every  month,  and  122,089 
every  year.  There  is  here  no  room  for  mistake,  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  even  maintain  our  present  state  of  instruction,  unless 
we  have  a  proportionate  increase  of  schools  and  teachers.  If  we 
allow  thirty  pupils  to  a  school,  which  will  be  indispensable  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  our  whole  population,  it  will  re- 
quire the  provision  of  eleven  new  schools  and  teachers  every  day, 
and  of  4000  every  year. 

The  interesting  facts  before  us  suggest  many  other  considerations 

*  See  *  New  Ideas  on  Population/  by  A.  H.  Everett ;  a  simple,  but,  as  it  aeema 
to  U8,  unanswerable  reply,  to  a  system  which  would  make  infanticide  a  virtue, 
and  charity  a  crime. 
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of  deep  interest,  in  reference  to  various  classes  of  our  population  ; 
but  we  wish  to  leave  this  topic  in  its  full  weight  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  future  welfare  of  our  nation,  our  salvation  from 
the  flood  of  evils  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us,  is  to  be  secured, 
•^not  in  our  public  assemblies,  or  our  halls  of  legislation.  They  in- 
deed may  check  in  some  measure  the  current  of  evil,  but  the 
effect  will  be  but  momentary,  unless  the  sources  be  dried  up  in 
our  schools.  Our  statesmen  and  our  orators  may  do  much  to 
sway  the  public  mind  for  a  given  purpose ;  but  our  teachers  must 
prepare  the  materials  for  them  to  act  upon — they  must  give  to  the 
intellect  of  a  people  that  power,  and  to  their  feelings  that  direc* 
tion,  which  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  —  or  the  toils  of  the 
statesman  and  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  will  be  in  vain. 

While  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  so  obvious  as  to  render 
them  almost  unnecessary,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  our  means  of 
education,  although  superior  to  those  of  most  countries  in  the  world, 
are  still  far  below  our  necessities  as  a  nation  of  electors  and  rulers. 

We  need  more  numerous  schools  than  other  countries ;  for  our 
children  amount  to  45  per  cent  of  our  whole  population  ;  while  in 
older  countries,  like  England  and  Wales,  they  do  not  exceed  39 
per  cent.  We  need  the  best  schools ;  for  we  must  prepare  them 
not  merely  to  earn  a  subsistence,  but  to  act  as  members  of  a  gov- 
ernment.    What  then  are  the  facts?    What  is  our  state? 

The  whole  number  of  children,  exclusive  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  is  1,840,00(X;  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  increase, 
would  now  amount  to  2,000,000.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  as 
destitute  as  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  each  of  which  have  only 
about  one  in  three  of  their  children  at  school,  (and  this,  we  suspect, 
is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  statement,  on  the  average,  for  the 
States  south  and  west  of  New  York,)  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
not  less  than  1 ,400,000  destitute  of  common  instruction  !  If  we 
add  to  this  the  large  number  of  teachers  and  schools,  even  at  the 
north,  utterly  unBtted  to  improve  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  heart  — 
if  we  recollect  how  many  parents  find  their  children  rather  worse 
than  better  for  their  attendance  at  common  schools  —  we  have  a  sad 

Ek^ture  of   the  slate  and    prospects  of  our  juvenile   population, 
[owever  safe  such  a  state  may  be  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
to  us.  it  is  fraught  with  danger. 

Yet  we  beg  every  friend  of  education  to  remember,  that  to  main- 
tain ourselves,  even  in  this  state,  w^e  need  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand schools  and  teachers  every  year,  for  which  we  have  no  pro" 
vision,  either  public  or  private,  legislative  or  benevolent.  We 
again  make  our  appeal  to  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  chris- 
tian benevolence,  and  ask,  how  amidst  the  multiplied  eflbrts  of  the 
day,  they  can  forget  the  importance  of  an  American  Teachers' 
Education  Society,  whose  sole  object  shall  be  to  prepare  and 
send  forth  a  host  of  laborers^  for  this  wide  and  extending  neld. 
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Art.  IV. — Machinery  of  Education. 

[Commonieatttd  for  the  Aanab  of  Edaeation.] 

This  is  an  age  of  labor  saving  machines.  By  them,  the  power 
of  man  is  increased  several  hundred  fold.  The  surplus  time,  which, 
in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  is  very  great,  after  the  ordinary  and 
real  wants  of  the  body  are  supplied,  is,  by  bringing  the  elements  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  science  to  our  aid,  increased  to  nearly 
a  thousand  per  cent.  And  how  is  this  surplus  time  appropriated  ? 
This  question  is  nearly  answered  in  three  words :  viz.  idleness^  ex- 
travagance and  vice.  How  ought  it  to  be  appropriated  ?  The 
answer  is  in  two  words :  to  mind  and  heart  —  intellectual  and  mor- 
al improvement. 

But  it  may  be  said  a  part  of  this  machinery  is  for  moving  mind 
and  heart  —  for  producing  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
That  is  true :  and  so  is  an  improved  plough  designed  to  furnish  a 
larger  supply  of  bread,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  an  improved  loom 
to  supply  more  yards  of  cloth  to  clothe  the  naked  ;  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  improved  ploughs  and  looms,  we  sometimes  see  more 
suffering  with  hunger  and  cold,  than  before  these  improvements 
were  made. 

The  machinery  of  education  may  also  defeat  the  object  which 
it  is  intended  to  promote.  It  may  impair  the  efibrts  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  ;  weaken  the  intellect  which  it  is  designed  to 
invigorate,  and  chill  the  heart  which  it  was  intended  to  warm.  It 
may  lead  the  mind  and  heart  to  wait  to  be  acted  upon,  rather  than 
te  exert  their  own  powers  of  action.  By  depending  upon  the  ma- 
chinery without,  they  will  be  liable  to  forget  and  neglect  the  ma- 
chinery within. 

These  evils  are  felt  to  some  extent,  already.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  threatened,  is  truly  alarming.  vVe  have  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  will  give  to  the  world  a  generation  of  weak 
minds,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  intelligence  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is  certainly  making  rapid  progress 
upon  our  globe. 

What  are  the  facilities  of  education  which  have  already  been  so 
abused  as  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, or  which  threaten  still  greater  evils  than  they  have  already 
produced  ?  To  answer  this  question  in  detail,  would  require  more 
time  than  we  have  at  our  command.  The  answer  must  therefore 
be  brief  and  embrace  but  a  few  particulars.  The  first  facility  in 
education  which  we  shall  mention,  as  productive  of  some  evil  with 
much  good,  is  the  division  of  labor  in  teaching.     We  are  fully 
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convinced  that  in  some  institutions,  where  the  professois  and  teach- 
ers are  numerous,  they  unconsciously  take  the  work  out  of  the 
pupils'  hands  -—  they  perform  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves*  It  is  quite  evident,  that  when  a  student 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  going  from  one  lecture  room  or  one 
teacher  to  another,  and  in  sitting  as  a  passive  recipient  of  instruc- 
tion, he  can  have  but  little  time  and  less  disposition  to  exert  hit 
own  powers  for  accumulating  knowledge  and  rnvigorating  bis  mind. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  scholar  made  by  lectures,  or  by  teachers  in 
any  form  ?  Has  not  every  scholar  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world  become  such  by  his  own  eflbrts,  —  by  personal  application 

—  by  the  patient  and  persevering  use  of  the  machinery  within 
him  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  hereditary  learning,  or  of  ideas  manu^ 
factured  like  cotton  cloth,  —  by  steam  or  water  power  ?  The  his- 
tory of  American  colleges  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  fully 
proves,  tliat  students  who  perform  the  most  mental  labor  for  them- 
selves, and  not  those  who  hear  the  greatest  number  of  professors, 
make  the  strongest  and  roost  valuable  men^  A  large  library  is 
another  facility  in  education,  which,  by  abuse,  is  liable  to  do  much 
injury  ;  which  has  done  much  injury  to  students.  A  great  reader, 
and  especially  a  miscellaneous  reader,  is  seldom  a  good  scholar  or 
a  useful  man.  He  may  have  a  lai^e  mass  of  materials  collected, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  use  them,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow 
men.  His  mind  is  a  mere  lumber-yard,  and  himself  an  intellectu- 
al miser — a  blank  in  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  creation  around 
him. 

Apparatus  for  visible  Ulusiraiians  is  liable  to  be  so  abused,  as  to 
produce  evil  rather  than  good  —  to  check,  rather  than  elicit  effort 

—  to  impair,  rather  than  invigorate  the  mind.  No  one  doubts  the 
value  of  a  globe  or  a  map  in  teaching  geography  :  but  it  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  animating  the  mind  to  greater  efibrts  and  further 
study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  presented  in  nature  it- 
self. Experiments  in  chemistr}',  when  properly  applied,  may  act 
both  as  a  stimulus  and  an  aid  in  studying  the  great  and  wonderful 
laws  in  chemical  science  ;  but  if  witnessed  as  a  dazzling  sieht,  or 
a  brilliant  show,  without  recognising  the  principles  they  are  dfesign- 
ed  to  illustrate  —  they  may  amuse,  but  they  cannot  instruct  —  they 
may  elate,  but  they  cannot  dignify  or  strengthen  the  mind. 

A  cone  cut  into  its  several  sections,  viz.  the  circle,  ellipse,  trian- 
gle, parabola  and  hyperbola,  may  render  to  the  pupil  the  most  im* 
portant  aid  in  getting  clear  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental  principles  of  conic  sections  :  but  if  it  leads 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  science  on  the  subject  consists  in 
cutting  a  cone  in  five  di£ferent  ways,  or  otherwise  prevents  investi- 
gation and  patient  study,  he  b  injured,  and  not  benefited. 
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A  cube  and  the  various  species  of  parallelopipeds,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  a  cbild^  very  much  to  his  aid,  in  getting  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  elementary  principles  of  solid  measure  ;  and  may 
dispel  darkness  from  every  step  of  his  future  progress,  in  the  men- 
suration of  solids,  whether  of  wood,  timber,  bricks,  walls,  or  of  cis- 
terns, casks,  bins  or  any  other  kinds  of  containing  vessels.  The  light 
which  they  thus  throw  upon  the  subject  at  the  outset  of  the  pupil's 
progress,  and  the  aid  which  they  render  in  his  future  investigations, 
may  and  ought  to  impart  to  him  both  courage  and  strength  in  grap- 
pling with  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  principles  of  the  science  of 
geometry.  But  if  by  the  abuse  of  them,  they  lead  the  pupil  to 
suppose,  that  all  geometrical  science  consists  in  measuring  a  few 
blocks,  they  check  effort  and  weaken  intellect. 

The  Infant  School  System  has,  by  abuse,  produced  some  evil 
with  much  good.  It  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  our  common  school 
system,  which  produces  some  good  and  much  evil.  The  common 
school,  by  withdrawing  the  child  from  everything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  and  invigorate  the  mind,  too  often  cramps  its  ener- 
gies, and  impairs  its  independence.  The  infant  school,  calculating 
principally  upon  excitement,  surrounds  the  child  with  pictures, 
amuses  it  with  stories,  and  soon  brings  the  mind  into  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  able  to  act  at  all,  except  when  stimulated  with  exter- 
nal machinery.  The  one  is  hence  calculated  to  benumb,  the  other 
to  dissipate  the  mind.  The  proper  course  undoubtedly  lies  be- 
tween them.  A  portion  of  the  infant  school  machinery  is  needed 
to  awaken  interest  and  encourage  effort.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  is  needed  to  cultivate  patience,  and  to  give  the 
power  of  long  continued  effort. 

The  picture  system  which  is  so  much  the  order  of  the  present 
day,  undoubtedly  produces  some  good,  but  it  must  unavoidably  pro- 
duce immense  evil.  Children,  and  adults  too,  are  coming  to  feel 
that  they  cannot  read  a  book  or  a  paper  which  is  not  filled  with 
^  pretty  pictures.'  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  person  acquiring  a 
strong  or  well  disciplined  mind  by  looking  at  pictures  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  stimulants  of  this  kind  produce  an  effect  upon  the  in- 
tellect and  heart,  resembling  that  of  alcohol  upon  the  body  ? 
When  such  excitements  become  necessary  for  intellectual  effort, 
the  mind  does  not  move  by  its  own  inherent  power,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  or  extraneous  stimulants,  and  is  consequently  in  a 
diseased  state. 

If  then  the  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  sometimes 
carried  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  they  are  intended  to  promote, 
it  becomes  a  serious  and  most  important  question,  how  far  they 
can  be  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion.    On  that  question,  it  may  perhaps  be  safe  in  nearly  every 
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case,  to  be  governed  by  one  principle ;  which  is^  to  aim  at  encour- 
aging and  invigorating  efibrt.  All  the  facilities,  and  all  the  aid  a 
mind  can  receive  to  induce  and  enable  it  to  increase  its  own  efibrts, 
will  probably  prove  salutary :  the  moment  a  mind  begins  to  depend 
upon  the  facilities  afforded  it,  rather  than  upon  itself,  its  efforts  are 
impaired,  and  its  growth  checked.  A  distinguished  teacher,  and 
president  of  a  college,  defined  genius  to  be  '  the  power  of  making 
efforts.'  The  most  distinguished  statesman  of  our  republic,  once 
very  modestly  replied  to  some  inquiries  made  by  a  friend  respect- 
ing himself,  that  if'  he  was  superior  to  most  others  in  anything,  it 
was  in  his  power  of  fixing  and  confining  his  mind  to  a  given  sub- 

i'ect  for  a  long  time.  In  other  words,  in  his  making  vigorous  and 
ong  continued  efforts.  The  same  remark  was  long  since  made  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  power  is  undoubtedly  the  essence  of  in- 
tellectual energy,  wherever  it  is  found.  Of  course,  whatever  tends 
to  give  a  mind  that  power  over  itself,  is  calculated  to  answer  the 
legitimate  and  highest  purposes  of  education.  Whatever  tends  to 
draw  away  the  mind  from  itself,  and  to  lead  it  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign aid,  whether  it  be  in  a  multiplicity  of  teachers,  voluminous 
libraries,  scientific  or  illustrative  apparatus,  beautiful  pictures,  or 
fictitious  or  real  stories,  can  hardly  fail  to  defeat  the  great  purposes 
of  education — to  impair  the  intellects  they  are  intended  to 
strengthen,  and  to  dissipate  the  minds  they  are  designed  to  sober 
and  dignify. 

A  few  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  some 
aid  to  the  young  mind,  particularly,  in  obtaining  clear  conceptions 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subjects  presented  for  its  ex- 
amination. A  gentleman,  not  long  since,  took  up  an  apple  to  show 
a  niece,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  studied  geography  several 
years,  something  about  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  said  with  much  earnestness ; 
^  Why,  uncle,  you  don't  mean  that  the  earth  really  turns  round,  do 
you  ? '  He  replied,  '  But  did  not  you  learn  that  several  years 
ago  ? '  *  Yes,  Sir,'  she  replied,  '  I  learned  it,  but  I  never  knew  it 
before.'  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  young  lady  had  been  labor- 
ing several  years  on  the  subject  of  geography,  and  groping  in  al- 
most total  darkness,  because  some  kind  friend  did  not  show  her  at 
the  outset,  by  a  globe  or  an  apple,  that  *  the  earth  really  turned 
round.' 

It  is  related  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  a  gentleman,  while  attend- 
ing an  examination  of  a  school,  where  every  question  was  an- 
swered with  the  greatest  promptness,  put  some  questions  to  the  pu- 
pils which  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  found  in  the  book.  After 
numerous  ready  answers  to.  their  teacher  on  the  subject  of  geogra- 
phy, he  asked  one  of  the  pupils  where  Turkey  was.  She  an- 
swered rather  hesitatingly,  *  L$  the  yard^  unih  the  pouUryJ 
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Three  or  four  yeare  ago,  a  gentleman  sold  a  right  of  some  water 
lor  carrying  a  mill.  The  quantity  first  agreed  upon,  was  a  stream 
which  oould  be  discharged  through  a  two-inch  tube.  When  asked 
what  he  should  charge  for  the  quantity  which  would  pass  through 
a  four-inch  tube,  he  answered,  twice  the  price  of  the  other.  The 
purchaser  of  course  obtained  four  times  the  water  for  twice  the 
tBoney,  as  a  tax  upon  the  seller's  ignorance ;  which  a  glance  at  a 
dii^ram  ought  have  removed. 

It  was  staled  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  newspapers  in  Bos* 
ton*  a  few  days  since,  that  London  was  seven  miles  long  and  five 
miles  wide ;  and  allowing  for  its  irregular  shape,  was  '  eighteen 
miles  squ€treJ  It  was  meant  that  it  contained  eighteen  square 
miles.  If  the  editor,  when  a  school  boy,  had  glanced  at  a  simple 
diagram,  he  would  have  learned,  that  in  eighteen  miles  square, 
there  are  324  square  miles. 

Mistakes  equally  gross  with  those  above,  are  occurring  by  thou- 
sands every  day,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  familiar  illustration  of 
the  elementai7  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  common  practi- 
cal sciences.  How  few  in  our  schools,  or  among  farmers  and 
mechanics,  have  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
cubic  or  solid  inch,  or  foot,  or  mile !  And  until  a  person  has  a 
dear  conception  of  that  original  elementary  idea  in  solids,  how  can 
he  move  one  step  on  the  subject,  except  by  groping  in  midnight 
darkness  ?  And  bow  is  he  to  gain  a  conception  of  that  idea,  exr 
cept  by  some  familiar  practical  illustration  ? 

Examples  might  be  mentioned,  aknost  without  number,  of 
wasted  strength,  and  lost  effi)rt,  both  by  children  and  adults,  from 
the  want  oi  dear  conceptions  of  a  few  elementary  {Kinciples, 
which  they  might  obtain  by  a  glance  even,  at  some  appropriate 
illustrations ;  but  we  cannot  add. 

We  have  time  only  to  remark,  that  the  machinery  of  education 
is,  in  our  opinion,  important  and  necessary  to  encourage  and  invig- 
orate effort,  by  giving  the  abstract  principles  light,  and  interest,  and 
truth ;  and  while  used  as  a  help  merely  for  the  operations  and 
success  of  the  more  curious  machinery  of  intellect  and  heart,  ic 
produces  good  ;  but  the  moment  it  is  used  as  a  dependence,  it  pro- 
duces evil.  And  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  like  most  other 
good  things,  both  in  the  external  and  internal  world,  it  is  often  so 
abused  as  to  become  an  evil,  rather  than  a  blessing. 

*  We  believe  this  statement  was  originally  derived  from  90in9  foreign  magazine ; 
—  perhaps  Frazer's. 
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Art.  V,  —  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
{JHrst  ^nual  Report.) 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time,  in  efforts  to  introduce  improvements  in 
reference  to  Sacred  jMusic,  became  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
plans  of  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  since  president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  editor  of  their  collection  of  music,  but  at  that  time 
resident  in  Savannah.  During  a  visit  to  this  city  he  was  induced  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  church  music,  which  was  heard  with  great  in- 
terest ;  was  published  soon  after,  and  passed  to  a  second  edition. 
After  Mr  Mason's  return  to  Savannah,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  obtain  his  aid  and  direction  in  the  execution  of  their  plans ; 
proposals  were  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston,  which  were  finally 
accepted,  and  he  arrived  here  with  his  family  in  July,  1827. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  enterprise,  it  was  the  ultimate  design 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  to  form  an  association  whose  object  should 
be  to  devise  and  execute  extended  measures  f(y  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  sacred  music.  While  this  plan  has  been  kept  steadily 
in  view,  constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  musical  talents, 
to  improve  musical  taste,  and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity upon  the  subject,  by  the  instruction  of  choirs,  adult  schools, 
and  juvenile  classes,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason. 

These  measures  were  in  progress  in  1830,  when  a  lecture  on  Vocal 
Music  was  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,* 
illustrated  by  the  performance  of  Mr  Mason's  pupils,  which  opened  to 
those  interested  in  this  subject,  a  wider  and  more  important  field  of 
operation  than  they  had  before  contemplated.  From  this  lecture  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  vocal  music  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  common  school  instruction,  and  that  it  is  there  generally 
considered  as  necessary  as  reading  and  writing,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  an  instructor.  In  consequence  of  such 
general  and  early  attention  to  the  subject,  this  important  portion  of 
public  worship  can  be  suitably  performed  by  the  whole  congregation. 
But  in  addition  to  this  advantage,  music  of  a  chaste,  and  elevating 
moral  character  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  the 
happiest  effect,  especially  among  children  and  youth,  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  fire-side,  and  the  play-ground.  In  Switzerland,  this 
is  especially  the  case.  It  was  observed  that  it  was  the  favorite 
recreation  of  the  young,  especially  of  the  poor ;  that  it  was  a  cheering 
companion  in  many  of  their  labors,  and  a  substitute  for  drinking  and 
riot  in  their  social  meetings. 

[The  Report  here  contains  an  extract  from  the  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion for  May,  1833,  from  p.  197  to  201,  describing  the  state  of  musi- 
cal instruction  in  Europe.] 

*  Od  Vocal  Music  as  a  branch  of  Educatioo  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston : 
HilUard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Wood  bridge  brought  with  him  the  workof  Nageli  and  Pfeifler 
and  Kobler  on  elementary  inBtruction,  the  cards  for  class  instruction, 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  juvenile  music  of  Nageli  and 
Pfeiffer,  together  with  that  collected  for  the  institution  at  Hofwyl.  He 
communicated  the  system  and  the  music  first  to  Mr  £.  Ives,  of  Hartford, 
(Conn.)  under  whose  direction  the  first  classes  in  this  country  wert 
taught  on  the  new  plan,  and  examinations  and  concerts  held,  which 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  skilful  musicianB,  that  the  child* 
ren,  even  of  an  infant  school,  were  capable  of  attainments  in  sciea* 
tific  and  practical  music,  which  had  been  deemed  impossible.  The 
same  works  were  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mason,  who 
adopted  the  system  of  instruction,  and  carried  it  into  effect  by  a 
course  of  laborious  instruction,  given  gratuitously  to  large  juvenile 
classes.  The  results  were  fully  exhibited  in  the  Juvenile  Concerts 
of  1832  and  1833,  to  the  delight  of  large  audiences.  To  aid  in  the 
extension  of  juvenile  music,  a  small  collection  of  social  and  moral 
songs,  chiefly  from  the  Germaa,  were  published  by  Messrs  M'leison 
and  Ives,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Juvenile  Lyre,'  which  has  been 
widely  circulated.  Two  elementary  books  have  been  published  by 
Mr  Ives,  based  on  the  same  principles  of  instruction.  Another  ele- 
mentary work  is  now  preparing,  by  Mr  Mason,  embracing  the  sys* 
tem,  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  the  most  recent  improvements  of 
the  German  teachers. 

In  view  of  the  wide  and  important  field,  which  b  now  <^ned,  it 
was  resolved  during  the  last  winter,  to  establish  an  association  which 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  for  our  country  the  advantages  derived 
firom  vocal  music  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  should  secure 
the  services  of  competent  persons  devoted  to  this  object.  After  some 
informal  consultations,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1833, 
and  an  institution  organized  under  the  name  of  The  Boston  Acad* 
EMT  OF  Music 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  designate 
the  objects  to  which  the  labors  of  the  Academy  should  be  directed. 

[The  report  of  this  Committee  (which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert, 
did  our  limits  permit,)  points  out  most  clearly  the  wide  field  before 
them,  and  the  multitude  of  objects  to  be  accomplished,  in  order  to 
place  music  in  its  proper  rank  in  our  country.] 

The  Academy  can  hope  to  accomplish  but  few  of  these  objects  at 
once  ;  but  in  order  to  commence,  as  efficiently  as  possible,  a  series  of 
efforts  for  their  attainment,  the  government  of  the  Society  divided 
themselves  into  a  number  of  Committees,  each  of  which  was  devoted 
to  some  special  branch  of  labor. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  action  afforded  by  a 
charter,  the  Academy  subsequently  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  petition  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the  objects  of  the  Academy 
were  stated  ;  and  by  their  recommendation  the  Academy  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legisrfature  in  April,  1833. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Academy  was  to  engage   Mr  Mason 
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to  relinqaish  a  lucrative  situation  for  the  purpose  of  deTotiiig  his 
whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  classes.  The  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  his  labors  soon  obliged  them  to  elect  an  associate  professor. 
Mr  Webb,  then  organist  at  St  Paul's  Church,  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  this  office, —  a  gentleman  whose  superior  musical  talents  and  edu- 
cation, and  his  cordial  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  his  elevated  views  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  style  of  vocal 
music,  furnish  the  best  ground  for  reliance  on  his  aid. 

In  order  to  excite  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  public,  two 
Juvenile  Concerts  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1833,  at  which  the  per- 
formances were  exclusively  by  the  pupils  of  Mr  Mason.  The  repeti- 
tion of  both  was  called  for,  and  the  crowded  and  attentive  audiences 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  which  was  felt. 

The  committee  on  juvenile  and  adult  classes  have  procured  con- 
venient rooms,  under  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Academy,  and  a  juvenile  class  has  been  formed  there 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason,  of  400  pupils.  They  have  also 
«igaged  the  chapel  of  the  Old  South  church  for  two  afternoons  ii) 
the  week,  for  a  class  of  100  pupils,  under  Mr  Webb.  These  schools 
are  free  to  all  children,  no  other  condition  being  required  of  the  pu- 
pils than  that  they  be  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  engage  to  continue 
in  the  school  one  year.  Mr  Webb  has  also  commenced  a  juvenile 
school  at  Cambridgeport,  and  Mr  Mason  has  established  others  at 
Salem  and  Lynn,  containing  about  150  pupils  each,  and  an  adult* 
class  at  Salem  of  equal  size. 

But  the  Academy  are  particularly  gratified  with  the  result  of  the 
efforts  to  introduce  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  schools.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  that  the  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
school  and  the  Monitorial  School  of  Mr  Fowle,  both  of  females,  and 
Mr  Thayer's  school  for  boys,  in  Chauncey  Place,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  100  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  twice  a  week  in  vocal 
music.  Instruction  is  also  given  by  the  professors  of  the  Academy 
in  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  the  schools  of  Mr  Hayward  and 
Miss  Raymond,  Chestnut  St.,  in  Miss  Spooner's  school  in  Montgom- 
ery Place,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Cambridgeport.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  Academy  exceeds  1500.  In 
all  these  classes  and  schools  deep  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  mode  of  instruction ;  and  surprise  is  oflen  expressed,  even  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  musical  instruction,  at  the 
simple  illustration  of  subjects  which  they  had  never  attempted  to 
understand,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  important  principles  to  which 
they  were  entire  strangers.  The  Academy  look  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure at  these  results,  as  the  indication,  that  in  this  part  of  the  coinmu- 
nity  the  value  of  this  acquisition  will  soon  be  fully  realized,  and 
every  parent  will  be  solicitous  to  have  his  children  taught  vocal  mu- 
sic as  a  regular  branch  of  education ;  not  merely  as  an  agreeable 
accomplishment,  much  less  as  a  means  of  attracting  admiration,  but 
as  a  valuable  exercise  for  strengthening  the  lungs  of  the  young,  and 
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gaarding  them  against  disease ;  as  an  innocent  and  rational,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  improving  amusement,  as  a  means  of  cheering  and 
gratifying  others ;  and  above  all,  as  a  preparation  for  making  the 
praise  of  God  glorious  in  families  and  churches. 

In  endeavoring' to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  and  admirable 
method  of  instruction  received  from  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  the 
Academy  are  anxious  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  should  ultimately  be 
made  known  to  every  teacher  in  our  land ;  but  on  the  other,  they  feel 
it  highly  important  that  it  should  not  be  imperfectly  acquired  or  c(mi- 
municated,  that  the  interest  already  inspired  in  this,  subject  may  not 
be  chilled,  nor  the  confidence  already  felt  be  disappointed,  by  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  superficial  teachers.  They  have  therefore 
deferred,  as  the  last  step  of  their  progress,  a  course  of  instruction 
for  teachers;  but  they  design  to  establish  this,  as  soon  as  there  is 
reason  to  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  render  it  useful. 

In  reference  to  publication,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  an 
elementary  work  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  comprising  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  instruction ;  and  this,  they  trust,  in  connection 
with  the  '  Juvenile  Lyre,'  will  supply  the  immediate  want  of  teach- 
ers, in  introducing  this  branch  of  instruction,  both  in  musical  and 
literary  schools.  The  professors  intend  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  works  and  collections  of  music,  social  and  moral, 
as  well  as  sacred ;  and  the  Academy  consider  it  an  important  object 
to  supply  the  demand  which  an  increased  interest  in  vocal  music 
may  produce,  with  such  as  is  fitted  ,to  elevate  the  taste  and  improve 
the  heart,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  gratified  with  the  songs  of  Move  and 
wine,'  which  are  but  too  common,  or  with  the  effeminate  and  cor- 
rupting music  of  the  theatre  and  the  opera. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  Acad- 
emy propose  to  collect,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  library  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  music  ;  and  they  are  enabled  to  begin  this  collec- 
tion with  those  brought  out  by  Mr  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  which  the 
previous  and  proposed  publications  are  founded,  —  and  now  presented 
by  him  to  the  Academy. 

In  reference  to  public  concerts,  the  Academy  feel  bound  to  an- 
nounce, that  they  are  anxious  to  have  every  means  taken  to  avoid 
exciting  the  vanity  of  children*  by  public  expressions  of  applause,  or 
by  direct  appeals  to  this  passion.  They  are  anxious  to  inculcate 
upon  them  the  principle,  that  this  talent,  like  every  other,  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  giving  happiness  to  those  around  them,  and 
that  they  are  to  sing  before  others  for  the  same  motive  that  they 
would  offer  them  an  entertainment,  or  any  other  means  of  rational 
pleasure,  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  maxim  of  President 
Dwight ;  '  The  great  end  of  the  Creation  is  happiness,  and  he  that 
makes  a  little  child  happier  for  half  an  hour,  is  so  far,  a  fellow  worker 
with  God.'  They  would  lead  them  to  regard  it  as  a  (htiy,  which  they 
owe  in  its  time  and  place,  and  not  an  exhibition  which  they  are  to 
make,  to  gain  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  or  excite  the  envy  of 
their  companions.  The  concerts  which  have  been  hitherto  ^iven, 
have  excited  new  interest  and  new  confidence  in  the  promotion  of 
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masical  edacaiion,  and  they  hope,  without  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  children. 

In  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  Academy  find  much 
reason  for  encouragement  They  have,  indeed,  only  entered  the 
field  of  their  labors ;  but  tl}e  success  of  their  efforts,  thus  far,  has 
surpassed  their  expectations.  It  encourages  them  to  believe  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  something  towards  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  powerful  instrument  in  educating  our  youth,  and  improving  our 
adult  population,  and  in  rendering  this  important  part  of  public  wor- 
ship more  worthy  of  its  exalted  object,  and  better  fitted  to  elevate 
the  feelings,  and  inspire  the  devotion  of  Christian  assemblies. 

As  this  association  does  not  consist  of  professional  musicians,  it 
differs  entirely  from  those  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  musical  exhibitions,  although  they  fully  appreciate  the  usefulness 
of  these,  when  properly  conducted,  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  ;  nor  do  they  attempt  particularly,  the  improvement  of 
their  own  members,  l^heir  object  is  rather  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  music,  in  its  most  beneficial  forms  throughout  the  community ;  and 
the  whole  income  which  may  be  derived  from  classes,  concerts,  sub- 
scriptions, and  donations  will  be  devoted,  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  to  the  extension  of  vocal  music  among  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  our  country. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  Academy  look  with  confidence  to 
the  enlightened  friends  of  education  for  approbation  and  aid  in  their 
undertaking,  and  they  rely  with  still  moce  confidence,  on  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  upon  a  plati,  whose  ultimate  design  is  to  promote  the 
honor  of  his  name,  and  the  advancement  of '  that  kingdom,  which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men.' 

George  Wm.  Gordon, 

Boston,  July  3d,  1833.  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


American  Institute  or  Instruction. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  August  next,  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  the  session  will  continue  until  the  27th. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  choice  of  officers  will  take  place  ; 
the  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Wra.  Sullivan,  of  Boston; 
and  a  lecture  on  <tiie  Education  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,'  by  S.  R. 
Hall,  of  Andover,  Mass.  A  public  discussion  will  then  be  held  on  '  the 
relative  importance  of  Uie  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  as  objects  of  Elementary  Education.' 

On  Friday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  *  on  Emvlation  as  a  motive  to 
exertion  in  Schools,'  by  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  of  Newbury,  Mass.;  on 

*  Primary  Edueaiion,^  by  Rev.  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  Mass. ;  and 
'on  MenUd  PhUotophy  applied  to  Instruction,'  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  Ando- 
ver, Mass.:  —  and  a  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  importance  of 
Phrenology  to  a  teacher. 

On  Saturday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  '  the  best  methods  of  Disci- 
pline for  the  young,'  by  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont ;  on 

*  the  Importance  of  JVWhiraZ  History,  and  the  modes  of  pursuing  the  study,' 
by  Dr  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Boston ;  and  on  *  the  importance  to  parents  and 
teachers  of  a  knowledge  of  Human  Physiology ,  by  Dr  E.  Reynolds  of 
Boston.  A  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  question  — '  How  may  the 
evils  of  too  long  confinement  to  the  school-room  be  prevented  ?' 

On  Monday,  the  22d,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  'the  Method  of 
Jacoioty  by  Geo.  W.  Greene,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  on  *  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  Ancient  Languages,^  by  Prof.  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine;  on  'the  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of 
•^nctmt  Art  J  to  those  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  Classical  In- 
struction,'  by  H.  R.  Cleaveland,  of  Boston  ;  and  on  '  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  Geography,^  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Boston.  A  discussion 
will  take  place  on  the  expediencv  of  Bodily  Punishment  in  Schools. 

On  Tuesday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  '  on  the  mode  of  teaching  Eloett* 
Hon,*  by  Dr  Jonathan  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  'on  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  Natural  Philosophy^  by  Prof.  .B.  Hale,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. ;  and  'on  the  danger  of  unsafe  or  useless  Innovation,  and 
the  indication  of  any  present  tendency  to  this  evil  in  our  country,'  by  E. 
A.  Andrews,  late  oi  New  Haven,  Conn.,  now  of  Boston.  The  question 
will  then  be  discussed,  '  In  what  way  can  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction do  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education  7* 

A  lecture  will  be  delivered,  at  such  time  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient, on  the  '  new  mode  of  teaching  Music,  compared  with  the  old,'  by 
Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

The  following  subjects  for  discussion  have  also  been  selected  by  the 
Directors,  and  may  be  called  up,  at  any  time  during  the  session  not  other- 
wise occupied ;  viz : 

The  proper  comhinaXion  of  oral  and  experimental  instruction  and  lessons 
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from  texl'hooki,  and  the  advantages  that  have  been  experienced  from  the 
different  modes  in  use ; 

The  expediency  of  awarding  medaU ; 

The  introduction  of  manual  labor  schools ;  and 

The  practicability  of  having  a  board  of  literal^  gentlemen,  not  membeiB 
of  the  school  committee,  to  conduct  examinations  in  schools. 

Such  are  the  preparations  made  for  this  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  panic  which  prevailed  last  year  in  relation  to  the  cholera,  prevent- 
ed many  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been  present,  from  attending 
the  meeting,  thus  making  the  audience,  and  the  number  of  lectures  de- 
livered, smaller  than  usuaL 

Happily  no  cause  of  present  apprehension  exists,  and  the  attendance 
may  be  expected  to  be  greater  than  common,  from  the  disappointment  of 
last  year. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute,  —  the  necessity 
of  advancing  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  by  introducing  a  higher  stand- 
ard and  requiring  a  more  complete  preparation  among  its  members,  and 
by  rendering  apparent  to  the  community  the  great  value  of  thoroughly 
educated  teachers,  —  the  desirableness  of  giving  teachers  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  freely  communicating  new 
views  and  modes  of  instruction  as  they  are  introduced,  —  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  discussion  of  various  systems,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts 
from  numerous  independent  observers,  and  the  thence  consequent  improve-  . 
ment  in  the  objects,  the  course,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
qualifications,  character  and  activity  of  teachers, —  these  causes  still  exist. 
They  act  and  will  continue  to  act,  with  unabated  energy. 

Much  has  certainly  been  done  towards  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the 
Institute.  The  Society  itself  has  unquestionably  done  much.  The  ne- 
cessity of  full  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  is  every  day  more 
apparent  and  more  generally  acknowledged.  Young  men  of  talents  are 
looking  forward  to  it  with  predilection,  as  their  profession.  Departments 
for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  are  contemplated  in  several  col- 
leges, and  in  some  already  established. 

The  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  mutual  acquaintance  among  teachers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  felt.  The  utility  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  recognised  in  the  existence  of  the  numerous  societies  with  similar 
objects,  which  have  been  formed  since  its  organization. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  in  what  way  can  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  be  better  accomplished  than  by  the  active  and  intelligent  codp- 
eration  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  ?  How  can  they  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  be  made  to  perceive  the  excellencies  or. 
deficiencies  of  systems  and  methods,  but  by  personal  conference,  by  meet- 
ing, and  bringing  together  the  conclusions  of  observations  and  experience, 
—  by  feeling  and  communicating  the  sympathy  of  common  wants  and 
common  pursuits  ? 

To  all  interested  in  education,  especially  to  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, and  to  those  already  entered  or  about  to  enter  into  the  work  of 
instruction,  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  presents  an  occasion  which  ought 
not,  without  urgent  necessity,  to  be  neglected. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

C.  DuaeiN, 

Recording  Secretaty. 

Boston,  July  19, 1833. 
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BaiSTOL  COLLEGIATB  IlTSTITUTlON. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  embracing  an  aocoant  of  this  Institntion, 
from  which  we  derive  the  foUowing  brief  description  of  ita  leading  features ; 
which,  though  not  wholly  peculiar,  are  worthy  of  record. 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Clifton,  or  China  Retreat,  three  milea 
below  Bristol,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  above  Philadelphia*  It  has  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  buildings,  with  a  landed  estate  of  about  380  acres 
of  excellent  soil,  under  hiffh  cultivation.  The  Institution  is  divided  into 
three  departments ;  1st,  the  College  proper,  of  four  clcuses  correspond- 
ing with  tho  ibur  years  of  the  collegiate  course  ;  2d,  the  Academical 
Department,  and  3d,  the  Select  Peeparatort  School.  A  prominent 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  yet 
otners  are  not  excluded. 

The  course  of  Instruction  in  each  department  is  intended  to  be  thorough 
and  complete.  We  observe  that  in  the  senior  class,  the  Constitution  of 
iht  United  States  is  made  a  branch  of  study; — and  that  the  Scriptures 
are  studied  throughout  the  whole  course.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department  without  having  it  expressly  understood  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years. 

In  every  department  three  hours  of  manual  labor  a  day,  at  g^dcning, 
printing,  book-binding,  or  some  other  employment,  is  required,  for  which 
they  are  paid  ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  period  of  labor  may  be  ex- 
tended to  five  hours.  No  person  is  admitted  to  the  Institution  without  a 
distinct  pledge,  that  he  will  cheerfully  and  regularly  comply  with  these 
conditions.  They  are  also  required,  in  all  cases,  to  bind  themselves 
to  abstain  from  tne  use  of  ardent  spirits,  during  their  continuance. 

Teachers'  Society,  of  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  the  <  Hickory  Nut'  of  Thomaston,  Georgia,  that  a  meet^ 
ing  of  Teachers  was  convened  at  Athens  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  which 
continued  in  session  two  days.  —  Several  interesting  essays  were  read 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  education ;  some  of  which  were  written 
by  ladies.  Much  important  business  was  brought  before  the  Society.  Fe- 
male education  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  were,  however,  the  leading 
topics.  Various  subjects  were  freely  discussed,  many  important  facts  and 
much  valuable  information  collected,  which  were  calculated  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.* 

WxsTERif  Female  Institute. 

A  school  under  this  title  has  been  recently  established  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Beecher,  the  well  known  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  and  her  ^ter,  and  on  the  same  general  principles  of  aiming  at 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  rather  than  at  mere  acquisitions  and 
accomplishments.  The  number  is  limited  to  30  pupils,  and  two  ladies 
of  experience,  besides  the  two  superintendents  of  the  school,  are  devoted 
to  their  education.  To  aid  in  Physical  Education,  Calisthenics  are  adopt- 
ed as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  exercise,  and  instead  of  the  practice  of 
some  schools  (which  we  confess  has  sometimes  excited  a  smile  and  some- 
times a  sigh),  of  allowing  but  Jive  minutes  to  this  daily  session,  we  are 

*  A  verr  intaraiting  meeting  of  the  friends  of  common  ichooli,  hu  beea  recently  ImU  in  New 
York.    We  have  onljr  room,  at  praient,  to  annoonce  tlie  ftet. 
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mtified  to  learn  that  half  an  hour  ia  devoted  to  it  each  half  day. 
It  is  rendered  attractive  by  music,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  lesson 
in  musical  rhythm.  We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
it  is  a  far  more  efficient  means  than  dancinff,  for  improving  the  form  and 
the  manners,  without  any  of  its  evils.  We  nope  this  institution  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  that  established  at  Hartford. 

Brewster's  Optics. 

We  are  ^tified  to  see  the  first  American  edition  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's treatise  on  Optics,  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  dt  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  new  and  extraordinary  facts  discovered  by  Brewster,  espe- 
cially on  the  polarization  of  light,  are  here  presented  in  connection  with 
this  science  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  chancteristic  of  this  author, 
and  in  a  form  accessible  to  every  student. 

Natural  History  of  Fishxs. 

The  natural  histoiy  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts,  bj^  Dr  Smith,  is  just 
published  in  beautiful  style,  by  Allen  dt  Ticknor.  It  is  not  only  a  roost 
mteresting  work  to  an  ordinaiy  reader,  but  will  furnish  valuable  materials 
for  instruction  to  every  teacher,  especially  in  our  seaport  towns.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such  books  will  form  a  part  of  the 
every-day  reading  of  our  schools,  and  children  will  not  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  ignorant  men  in  society  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  uses  of  the  plants  and  animals  around  them. 


NOTICES. 

Key  to  History.  Part  2d.  The  Hebrews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Boston.    Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  136. 

This  is  the  Mcood  part  of  a  work  we  noticed  some  time  rince,  intended  to  form 
a  guide  to  a  complete  course  of  historical  studies  in  original  authors.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Scriptures,  Josephus,  Jaon,  and  Mailer,  by  which 
a  connected  account  is  obtained  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  Sacred  Geography.  We  have 
expressed  our  full  conviction  of  the  udlity  of  the  plan  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  £iithfulness  of  the  execution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  simply  a  $ci^ttifie  history,  without  any  reference  to  those  religious  asso- 
ciations and  instructions  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  Scriptures.  We  think 
it  highly  useful  to  one  who  has  already  studied  it  in  this  form,  as  giving  a  scienti- 
fic arrangement  of  facts ;  but  we  question,  with  regard  to  young  persons,  whether 
it  is  expedient  thus  to  '  put  asander*  what  Divine  authority  has  united.  We 
appreciate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  willing  that  this  reve- 
lation of  childhood,  as  fully  adapted,  in  its  leading  features,  to  the  infantile  state  of 
individuals,  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  given,  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  in  the  early  associations  of  youth,  with  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  or  the  annals  of  modem  empires. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Peabody  proposes  to  establish  permanently  a  hittorieal 
ichool,  already  commenced,  in  which  this  mode  of  instruction  shall  be  adopted, 
illustrated  by  lectures.  We  think  such  a  coarse  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  beoome  familiar  with  this  Interesting  branch  of  knowledge,  so  imper- 
fectly taught  even  in  our  best  schools ;  and  we  are  sure,  no  one  will  regret  the 
time  redeemed  for  such  a  purpose.  We  see  not  why  thoiwork  before  us  may  not 
serve  as  a  complete  guide  to  such  a  course  in  every  village  circle. 
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The  Teacher,  or  Moral  Influence  employed  in  the  Instraction  and 
Government  of  the  Young;  intended  chiefly  to  assist  young  teachers  in 
organizing  and  conducting  their  schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  late  Principal 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  FemiUe  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston:  Pierced 
Parkor,  1633 ;  13mo.  pp.  29a 

We  have  never  viuted  a  school,  whose  spirit  and  character  produced  so  delight- 
ful an  impression  upon  uf ,  as  that  superioteoded  by  Mr  Abbott.  We  should  not 
know  where  to  begin  or  to  stop  in  describing  this  woik;  but  we  can  give  no  higher 
oommendation  than  to  say  that  it  presents,  iu  the  most  familiar  and  interestios 
manner,  the  prinoiples  and  methods  by  which  these  results  were  produced,  and 
may  be  reproduced  by  any  one  who  will  act  with  the  spirit  and  the  faithfulness 
of  liie  autwM*.  We  consider  it  invaluable  to  every  young  teacher.  Would  that  it 
micht  be  read  and  practised  upon  until  the  multiplied  nurseries  of  impatience 
and  envy,  and  strife,  and  evil  speaking,  which  exists  among  our  schools,  shall  be 
converted  into  sanctuaries  of  peace  and  joy ;  and  sources  of  virtue  as  well  as 
knowledge.  We  cannot  forbear  to  meution  one  tj'ait  which  pervades  the  whole 
system,  and  which  was  admirably  described  by  a  venerated  friend  and  correspon- 
dent, now  deceased.*  'Love  your  pupils j*  said  he  to  a  well-educated  teacher,  just 
entering  a  school,  <  and  you  will  find  little  difficulty  in  governing  them.' 

Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Reader,  a  selection  of  fkmiliar  lessons  de- 
signed for  common  schools.  By  B.  B.  Edwards,  Editor  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Register.    Boston.    Perkins  d&  Marvin,  1633.    12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  find  in  this  work,  the  same  exhibition  of  industry,  and  judgment,  and  taste, 
which  we  adndred  in  the  Eclectic  Reader.  The  same  spirit  pervades  It.  It  is  a 
christian  spirit,  which  will  distinguish  it,  in  its  character  and  influence,  from 
those  which  aim  at  a  sphere  above  or  aside  from  all  religion,  and  prepare  it  to 
exert  a  positive  influence  of  the  highest  value,  where  they  would  be  merely 
negative.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  discover  nothing  which  would  displease 
any,  unless  it  be  those  who  consider  it  improper  to  communicate  to  Pagan  nations 
the  most  valuable  knowledge,  the  noblest  gift  of  Heaven  which  we  possess.  It 
is  rich  in  selections  from  Jane  Taylor,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  and  Bryant, 
Gallaudet  and  others,  who  know  how  to  present  truth  and  beauty  in  an  attire  so 
strikingly  simple  as  to  interest  the  child,  while  it  delights  the  man. 

Geographical  Copy  Book,  consisting  of  Outline  and  Skeleton  Maps, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  with  explanations  of  the  nature,  use,  and 
construction  of  Maps.  By  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston.  Carter,  Hen- 
doe  &  Co.  1833.   4to.  35  maps. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish,  in  geoi^raphy,  something  corresponding  to 
translations  in  the  study  of  a  language,  or  Uie  working  of  examples,  in  arithmetic, 
or  the  copy  book  in  writing  from  models.  It  consists  of  twenty  five  outline  and 
skeleton  m^ ps.  The  outiine  maps  (sometimes  called  blank  maps)  comprise  all  the 
lines  and  objects  of  an  ordinary  map,  but  no  names ;  and  correspond  to  the  Ccartei 
MuetteB  (or  dumb  maps)  of  the  French.  These  the  pupil  is  required,  as  a  first 
exercise,  to  fill  up,  from  memory,  country  by  country,  as  he  advances  with  the 
towns  and  names.  Opposite  to  each  outline  map  is  a  skeleton  mapf  on  which  the 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  only  are  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  the  outiines,  he  is  expected  to  transfer  them,  country  by  country,  to  this 
map ;  and  he  is  thus  most  easily  introduced  to  the  important  practice  of  drawine 
from  memory,  without  which  the  teacher  is  never  sure  of  tiie  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  and  which  will  serve,  like  the  simultaneous  mode  of  recitation  on 
the  slate,  in  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  a  whole 
class  at  once. 

*  Rbt.  JoMph  Emenon,  \mU  of  Wotberalield  Goon.,  wlioae  eharaeUr  as  an  edneator  is  at* 
tsstsd  bj  honoredi  of  gratsfol  papib. 
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The  work  is  introdaced  by  ra  •ceownt  of  die  Mture  of  ma|^  wbich  presentB  the 
subject  iu  a  manner  more  simple  than  wa  ha?e  yet  seen,  and  directions  fiir 
drawing  the  principal  projections.  It  was  prepared  from  the  conviction 
that  such  a  worlc  was  needed,  and  that  the  method  of  study  it  proposes  would 
contribute  materially  to  the  facility  of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  geograph- 
ical studies.  The  maps  are  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  order  to  render  them  as 
Kttle  expensive  as  possible  are  printed  on  paper  which  will  receive  ink,  that  it 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  a  copy-book. 


CoERESPOirDEIfCC  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  FeMALE    CoLLEGE  OF  BoGOTA. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  copy  of  a  correspondence 
between  a  devoted  advocate  of  Female  education  in  this  country,  and  tlie  Principal 
of  the  Female  College  at  Bogota  ;  which  is  another  cheering  indication  of  the 
sympathy  which  we  hope  win  ever  exist  between  the  diflerent  portions  of  our 
continent  and  fai  the  cause  of  humanity.] 

Letter  to  Senora  Maria  Isabella  Cardenas,  Principal  or  the 
Female  College  at  Bogota. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Nov.  8th,  1832. 

Madam,  —  Separated  as  we  are,  —  by  broad  leaffuea  of  earth  and 
ocean,  we  seem  yet  to  be  brought  near  each  other,  hy  national  and  ia- 
tellectnal  sympathies. 

The  republics  of  South  America,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
•trugffle  against  despotism,  have  been  to  us  objects  of  intense  interest, 
and  New  Granada,  by  her  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  Education,  no  less 
than  by  her  patriotism,  merits  our  peculiar  admiration.  Is  it  not  remark* 
able,  that  she  should  thus  have  turned  her  attention  to  the  instruction  (^ 
females,  ere  she  had  Ailly  recovered  from  the  weariness  and  turmoil  of 
revolution  ?  Other  climes  have  required  ages,  to  discover  the  worth  of 
the  weaker  sex,  —  and  to  vanquish  that  jealous  reluctance  which  exclu- 
ded them  from  the  temple  of  sciences.  But  your  republic  seems  almost 
intuitively  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  Liberty — which  Greece  and  {tome, 
so  long  her  pupils  and  worshippers,  never  acquired,  —  the  influence  of  wo* 
man  in  modifying  national  character,  and  the  policy  of  preparing  her  for 
so  important  an  agency. 

With  no  common  delight,  I  have  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege for  females  at  Bogota,  and  of  the  illustrious  office  designated  for 
yourself,  in  connection  with  it  Thus,  although  a  stranger,  I  have 
been  animated  by  a  desire  to  address  you,  and  to  welcome  you  to  duties, 
the  most  responsible  that  devolve  upon  our  sex. 

The  education  of  those,  who  are  in  their  turn  to  educate  others,  and 
from  the  retired  fountains  of  domestic  privacy  to  send  forth  sweet  or  bit- 
ter streamlets,  more  widely  than  the  eye  can  see,  or  the  mind  compute, 
is  a  station  of  high  honor  and  deep  accountability.  The  impressions 
thus  made  are  to  be  perpetuated  through  unborn  generations,  and  to  take 
hold  on  the  destinies  of  Eternity.  I  can  speak  with  earnestness  of  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  springing  out  of  such  a  department,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  To  nourish  the  young 
mind  in  its  freshness  and  beauty,  with  the  dews  of  knowledge,  —  to  re- 
move the  excrescences  that  obstruct  its  vigor,  or  mar  its  symmetry,  —  to 
raise  its  tender  buds  to  the  beam  of  Heaven, — and  wait  in  prayer  upon 
that  God  of  Harvest,  from  whom  alone  is  the  increase,  is  a  hallowed  toil, — 
a  bounty  '  blessing  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes.' 
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I  shall  ever  be  interested,  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the 
Institution  under  your  charge,  and  of  your  personal  welfare. — Permit  me 
to  extend  to  you,  the  hand  of  fnendship,  and  of  sisterly  regard,  with  the 
wish  that  die  efibrtB  of  your  country  for  the  intellectual  benefit  of  her  chil- 
dren, may  result  in  her  own  stability  and  glory,  —  and  that  your  own  part 
in  the  labor,  may  receive  a  reward  above  the  fleeting  distinctions  of  a 
world  that  perisheth.  L.  H.  S. 

Rbplt. — Translated  FROM  THS  Spahish. 

BogoU,  New-Granada,  Jan.  14th,  18S8. 

Madam,  —  The  much  esteemed  letter  which  yon  have  been  pleased  to 
address  me,  has  excited  in  my  heart  the  purest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  Your  interest  for  Mew-Granada  proves  the  nobleness  and  patri- 
otism of  your  illustrious  nation,  the  mistress  of  liberty  and  virtue,  which  de* 
votes  herself  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  her  sisters  in  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  be  happy  could  we  gratify  your  generous  desires  by  fol- 
lowing the  excellent  examples  of  that  favored  country. 

The  importance  of  giving  a  finished  education  to  woman,  is  proved  by 
experience.  She  gives  the  primitive  formation  to  the  character  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  to  her,  that  the  first  foundations  of  morality  are  entrusted, 
on  which  the  fabric  of  public  happiness  is  reared.  On  her,  in  no  trifling 
degree,  depends  the  prosperity  of  nations.  Yet  her  influence  on  these 
subjects,"  has  been  almost  disavowed ;  and  hence  has  been  neglected  the 
instruction  of  a  sex,  which  by  its  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  of 
talent,  is  designed  greatly  to  enrich  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment of  lite.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  on  account  of  the  do- 
mestic employments  of  women,  they  exert  no  influence  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  homes. 

This  republic  however,  bound  in  iron  for  so  many  ages,  under  Spanish 
despotism,  learned,  in  chains,  even  the  necessity  of  extending  instruction 
to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  classes.  Had  it  not  been  for  political  disorders, 
she  would'have  made  far  greater  progress  in  this  work.  But  the  indo- 
lence of  an  absolute  government,  which  reaped  no  revenue  from  the  pro- 
tection of  knowledge,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  among  a  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  revolution,  paralyzed  the  hand  stretched  out  for  the  in- 
tellectual guidance  of  ou  rfair  and  brilliant  ones.  Now  that  order  has  sue* 
ceeded  to  anarchy  and  an  enlightened  and  trul^  liberal  administration  has 
i^ken  the  disposal  of  our  public  affairs,  education  has  become  the  most  fa- 
vored object  of  its  solicitude.  In  this  city,  ttto  Female  colleges  have 
been  already  established,  and  are  in  perfect  operation.  Their  pupils  are 
making  surprising  progress  in  all  the  branches  appropriate  to  their  sex. 
Truly,  no  service  can  be  'more  noble  than  that  of  directing  Education. , 
The  satisfaction  of  seeing  just  hopes  realized,  of  following  oiit  the  im- 
provements which  are  made,  and  of  presenting  to  society  young  ladies, 
capable  of  discharging  their  lofty  duties,  is  a  pleasure  known  but  to  few^ 
a  pleasure  which  can  only  be  comprehended  in  its  full  extent  by  one  who 
has  tasted  it,  and  fell  that  it  is  a  science  which  ennobles  both  her  who 
teaches,  and  her  who  learns. 

Be  pleased,  madam,  to  accept  with  kindness,  the  most  sincere  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  for  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  thus  address- 
ing me,  —  for  the  philanthropy  you  show  for  the  female  youth  in  New 
Granada,  —  and  for  the  distinguished  friendship  which  you  proffer  me, 
and  which  I  accept  with  all  the  regard  due  to  yourself,  and  to  the  favor 
thus  offered. 

Maria  Isabxlla  CARpxifAi. 
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Art.  I.— On  the  Study  of  Phtsiologt  as  a  Branch  ov 

General  Education. 

Communicaitd  to  tl^e  American  Lycetun,  * 
Bt  William  A.  Algott. 

No  science  is  more  neglected  than  Physiology.  I  use  the  term 
in  a  general  sense,  however,  as  including  much  that  in  strictness 
of  language  belongs  to  anatomy.  The  importance  of  this  science 
to  all  classes  of  mankind  appears  to  me  most  obvious.  The 
wisdom  of  the  injunction,  Know  thyself^  has  been  admitted  for 
ages,  and  y«t  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  is  con- 
cerned, the  maxim  is  forgotten  in  practice.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
great  mistake  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  have  influence  in  affairs 
relating  to  education. 

The  person  who  should  occupy  a  dwelling  seventy,  eighty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  the  number  of  its  apart- 
ments, or  the  nature,  character,  &c,  of  any  of  its  materials,  —  per- 
haps even  the  number  of  stories  of  which  it  consisted, — would  be  . 
thought  inexcusably  ignorant.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  medical 
men,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  belonging  to  the  other  pro- 
fes^ons,  is  there  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  knows  anything 

*  We  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  the  author  of  this  Essay  to  say,  that  it  was  wiitten 
hastily,  by  oui  earnest  desire,  in  order  to  bring  this  important  subject  before  the 
American  Lyceum  at  their  meeting  in  May  last ;  and  that  circumstances  have 
allowed  of  little  reTision.— En. 
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about  the  elementary  materials  —  the  structure  —  or  even  the  num- 
ber of  apartments  in  the  present  habitation  of  his  mind  ?  But  is 
it  not  strange,  that  during  the  progress  of  a  life  which  is  often  pro* 
tracted  nearly  a  hundred  years,  while  we  become  acquainted  with 
thousands  of  fellow  beings,  and  millions  of  objects  in  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  world,  we  should  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  our 
own  physical  frame,  and  die,  even^  without  once  being  introduced 
to  ourselves? 

How  an  education  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  either  liberal  or 
complete  without  a  knowledge  of  physiology,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 
We  know,  indeed,  what  obstacles  ignorance  and  prejudice  have 
thrown  in  the  way  of  improvement  generally,  and  we  know  how 
these  obstacles  have  always  been  met ;  but  the  question  will  still 
recur :  *  Why  have  individuals  been  found  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  property,  and  health,  and  reputation,  and  life,  for  every 
thing  else  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  themselves  ?' 

Is  it  because  there  is  nothing  in.  the  human  structure  and  econo- 
my to  gratify  curiosity  or  excite  wonder  ?  There  are  few  who  are 
not  fond  of  natural  science,  in  most  of  its  departments  ;  especially 
natural  history.  And  is  there  no  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  that  animal  which  has  been  represented  as  being,  above  all 
others,  '  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ?'  Does  it  afford  no  plea- 
sure to  study  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
and  other  organs  concerned  in  changing  a  mass  of  beaten  food  — 
perhaps  some  of  the  coarser  vegetables  —  into  blood?  —  Of  the 
heart,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  which  convey  this  fluid,  to  the 
amount  of  three  gallbns,  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  once  in  four 
minutes  ?  —  Of  the  lungs^  which  restore  the  half-spoiled  blood  tc  its 
wonted  purity,  as  fast  as  it  is  sent  into  them,  and  enable  it  once 
more  to  pursue  a  healthful  course  through  its  ten  thousand  chan- 
nels?—  Of  the  brain,  and  especially  the  nerves,  which  by  their  in- 
numerable branches  spread  themselves  over  every  soft  part  of  the 
human  system,  (and  some  of  the  harder  parts,)  which  they  can 
possibly  penetrate,  in  such  numbers  that  we  can  no  where  insert 
the  point  of  the  finest  needle  without  piercing  them? — Of  the 
sHin,  every  square  inch  of  which  contains  the  mouths  or  extremi- 
ties of  a  million  of  minute  vessels  ?  —  Is  all  this,  I  say^  uninter- 
esting ? 

Is  it  for  want  of  a  connection  with  other  sciences?  Does  it  illus- 
trate none  of  the  mechanical  laws?  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
joint  by  which  the  head  is  united  to  the  neck  in  a  way  which  hu- 
man art  never  originated,  if  it  could  even  imitate  it?  —  Of  the 
joints  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  which  admit  of  such  numerous  and 
complicated  motions  ?  —  Of  the  structure  and  motion  of  the  lungs, 
and  their  bony  covering ;  of  the  heart,  the  muscles,  &c  ?  Even  the 
wonders  of  the  human  hand,  an  instrument  which  we  constantly 
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put  in  requisition,  have  rarely  been  told,  or  its  functions  under- 
stood. 

Have  we  no  interest  in  observing  the  chemical  laws  which,  to 
some  extent,  operate  within  the  system  in  the  formation  and  com- 
bination of  those  fluids  which  we  call  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice, 
the  bile,  the  pancreatic  fluid ;  — in  the  changes  of  food  into  chyme, 
of  chyme  into  blood,  of  blood,  or  the  particles  which  it  holds  in  so- 
lution, into  solid  masses  ; —  in  the  change  which  the  blood  under- 
goes in  the  lungs,  and  many  other  mysterious  processes  ? 

Above  all,  is  there  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention  in  the  manner 
by  which  that  unknown  principle  which  we  call  /t/c,  is  able  to  re- 
sist —  often  successfully,  for  seventy  or  eighty  years, — the  tendency 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  to  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  and  the 
delicate  membranes  of  the  body  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere,  resting  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  ?  Is  there  no  wisdom  displayed  m  the  construc- 
tion of  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  wonderful  a  machine,  and  in  en- 
dowing it  with  the  power  of  retaining  an  average  heat  of  96  or  98 
degrees,  whether  the  surrounding  atmosphere  te  heated  to  100 
degrees,  or  cooled  to  32,  or  even  to  a  much  lower  point  ?  Is 
there,  moreover,  no  mental  discipline  involved  in  the  study  of 
physiology  ?  Is  it  the  exclusive  province  of  mathematical  science 
to  invigorate  and  discipline  the  mental  powers? 

Half  the  labor,  to  speak  quite  within  bounds,  of  every  educator 
of  our  race,  from  the  mother  and  infant  school  teaclier  to  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  minister  of  religion,  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  for 
want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject.  When  I  say  thorowhy 
however,  I  only  mean  so  far  as  v>e  go.  It  is  not  supposed  tnat 
every  educator  needs  to  be  a  Haller,  a  Richerand,  or  a  Magendie. 
But  I  repeat  it,  so  far  as  an  individual  goes  in  the  study  of  physi- 
ology, whether  he  study  the  character  and  functions  of  one  organ  or 
ten,  let  him  understand  his  subject.  A  little^  that  is,  a  superficial 
knowledge,  is  justly  regarded  as  '  a  dangerous  thing ;'  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  to  its  practical  value,  if  understood  thoroughly. 

If  man  is  ever  to  be  elevated  to  the  highest  and  happiest  con- 
dition which  his  nature  will  permit,  it  must  be,  in  no  small  degree, 
by  the  improvement,  I  might  say  the  redemption,  of  his  phy- 
sical powers.  But  knowledge,  on  any  subject,  must  always  pre- 
cede improvement. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  nature,  structure,  powers 
and  purposes  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  more  than  to  any  other 
single  cause,  that  so  much  mischief  is  done  to  the  young  by  excess, 
or  impropriety  in  eating  and  drinking.  Not  that  correct  informa- 
tion on  this  point  would  lead  at  once  to  correct  practice ;  but  no 
reform  can  be  expected  until  there  is  a  conviction  of  its  necessity ; 
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for  we  cacnot  appeal  to  the  conscience  with  any  fair  prospect  of 
success,  so  long  as  that  conscience  remains  unenlightened. 

To  show  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  difibsing  physio- 
logical science,  1  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  topic. 

Error  in  eating  and  drinking  is  among  the  most  pernicious  evils 
of  this  country  ;  and  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  in 
retarding  improvement.  Dr  Caldwell,  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity —  and  on  this  point  he  is  by  no  means  alone  —  believes 
that  the  indiscretions  practised  in  supplying  infants  with  food  is  the 
principal  reason  why  they  are  less  healthy  than  tlie  young  of  the 
inferior  animals.  '  We  confine  our  young  domestic  animals,'  says 
he,  'to  simple  fare,  and  supply  them  with  it  in  measured  quantities, 
and  they  remain  healthy,  thrive  on  it,  and  attain  perfection.  But 
we  allow,  and  even  entice  our  children  to  eat  everything;  and 
the  only  limit  imposed,  as  to  quantity,  is  the  extent  of  their 
craving.'  And  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  might  have  added,  we 
contrive^  by  giving  them  high  seasoned  and  too  stimulating  food 
and  drink,  to  excite  their  sated  appetites  still  more. 

This  error  is  committed,  and  extensively  too,  by  millions  of  our 
race.  In  truth,  no  person  is  wholly  exempt  from  its  mischievous 
influences.  We  call  ourselves  rational  beings,  and  yet  even  at  adult 
age,  we  take  our  food  —  an  act  on  which  much  of  our  comfort  and 
usefulness  depend  —  like  beings  of  mere  appetite.  In  common 
with  many  of  the  unrestrained  animals  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  below  us,  we  often  eat  almost  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  swallow  food,  pass  a  few  hours  in  dreamy  dulness,  and  then 
shake  off  our  torpor  to  surfeit  ourselves  again.  Thus  the  stomach 
is  unreasonably  oppressed,  and  diseased  action  necessarily  ensues. 
And  if  the  stomach  and  other  organs  concerned  in  digestion  be- 
come diseased,  the  whole  system  feels  it,  and  receives  injury  in  two 
ways.  1.  The  supply  of  chyle  becomes  either  deficient  or  ex- 
cessive in  quantity,  and  always  inferior  in  quality  ;  and  when  the 
chyle  is  imperfect,  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  so.  2.  The 
brain  and  nerves,  and  other  organs^  sympathise,  as  it  is  termed, 
with  the  disturbed  or  diseased  organs  of  digestion,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  when  the  latter  suffer,  the  former  suffer  with  them. 
Hence  the  doctrine  that,  '  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,'  is  as  true  in  physiology  as  in  morals.  In  both  these 
ways  the  constitution  is  gradually,  though  perhaps  for  several 
years  imperceptibly,  undermined ;  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  the 
individual  must  sooner  or  later  ^  wither  like  a  plant  whose  sap  is 
poisoned,  and  its  roots  enfeebled  in  their  nutritive  functions.' 

But  farther ;  Does  the  infant  exhibit  any  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness ?  It  is  at  once  attributed  to  hunger,  and  the  supposed  infalli- 
ble remedy  is  instantly  administered.    Its  mouth  is  stopped,  its 
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fretting  silenced,  and  its  stomach  gorged  to  satiety,  till  it  even 
runs  over  with  food. 

*  This  practice/  says  the  respectable  writer  whom  1  have  recently 
mentioned,  ^  can  scarcely  be  called  less  than  criminal ;  and  the  re- 
cord of  its  effects,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  is  appalling  to  humanity. 
Feeble  health,  severe  and  often  loathsome  disease,  vacant  idiocy, 
raving  madness,  death  and  degeneracy,  make  but  a  part  of  the 
account.  All  acknowledge  that  human  beings  die  in  myriads  from 
improper  feeding,  but  it  does  not  yet  seem  very  generally  under- 
stood that  the  race  degenerate  from  the  same  cause.  *  Yet  the 
latter  result  is  as  certain  as  the  former.  That  which  kills  many 
and  sickens  a  much  larger  number,  must  injure,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  constitutions  of  all  who  indulge  in  it.  An  excessive 
devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  continued  through  a  line  of 
several  generations,  never  fails  to  produce  degeneracy.  It  gives  to 
the  animal  part  of  man  a  preponderance.  Hence  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  descendants  of  royal  and  imperial  houses,  accus- 
tomed from  the  cradle  to  luxurious  living,  lose,  in  time,  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  humanity,  and  become  pampered  animals. 
The  reason  is  plain.  They  are  exercised  chiefly  in  animal  em- 
ployments, —  eating  and  drinking  being  one  of  them.  Hence 
thehr  animal  organs  gain  an  ascendaticy  over  those  of  a  nobler  order.* 

Were  we  to  watch  over  the  diet  of  our  children  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  an  intelligent  agriculturist  watches  over  the  young  of 
bis  domestic  animals,  instead  of  '  degenerating,'  as  Dr  C  expresses 
it,  or  even  remaining  stationary,  our  race  would  greatly  improve. 
Our  organization  would,  in  time,  be  better ;  our  powers,  generally, 
of  a  higher  order;  and  their  condition  happier.  But  instead  of 
doing  this,  on  the  contrary  we  often  consign  infants  to  the  feeding 
of  those  to  whose  care  and  skill  we  should  hardly  be  willing  to 
entrust  a  calf!  And  the  consequence  is  well  known.  Man  de- 
generates, while  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  improves.  Let 
our  course  of  conduct  be  reversed,  and  we  shall  reverse  the  result. 
Men  will  improve,  and  cattle  degenerate  —  a  far  more  auspicious 
indication  of  that  long  looked  for  period  in  the  history  of  our  world 
when  man  and  the  most  powerful  and  even  ferocious  animals  are  to 
dwell  iogether  in  harmony,  than  is  afforded  by  our  present  and  in- 
creasing physical  inferiority,  and  consequent  mental  and  moral  im- 
becility. But-  the  morning  star  that  must  usher  ip  this  day  of  real 
improvement,  and  lead  man  to  the  highest  and  happiest  condition 
of  which  he  is  susceptible,  by  shedding  light  around  and  within 

*  On  this  point,  the  language  of  Solomon  often  recurs  to  my  mind :  '  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.' 

▼OL.  III.  —  NO.  IX.  33* 
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bim,  and  under  God  leading  him  home  to  himself,  is  physiology, 
or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  nature. 

Parents  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  compressing  the  chest. 
They  are  told  that  the  free  action  of  the  lungs  is  indispensable  in 
order  lo  purify  the  blood,  which  otherwise  would  soon  become  un6t 
for  the  support  of  life,  and  indeed  poisonous ;  and  are  assured  by 
those  to  whose  advice  they  are  accustomed  to  look,  —  in  some  cir- 
cumstances with  entire  confidence — that  just  in  proportion  as  this 
action  is  restrained,  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  But 
what  ideas  do  they  receive  by  the  phrase,  '  motion  of  the  lungs  ?  ' 
Does  one  parent  in  a  hundred  ever  think  of  any  other  motion  than 
what  is  produced  by  mere  bending  of  the  body  ?  In  performing 
even  this  movement,  they  know  that  corsets  are  a  hindrance.  But 
of  any  motion  beyond  this,  they  have  not,  generally,  the  remotest 
conception.  That  there  is  a  pair  of  muscles  between  each  two 
ribs,  and  that  the  whole  bony  cavity  has  at  every  breath  a  triple 
and  peculiarly  complicated  motion,  forward,  sideways  and  upward, 
and  that  tight  dresses  impede  all  these  movements,  and  cause  the 
lungs,  when  they  swell  to  receive  the  air  which  we  inhale,  to 
crowd  upon  and  disturb  the  operations  of  the  organs  lying  in  con- 
tact below,  is  what  few  parents  perceive.  If  any  explanation  has 
ever  been  attempted,  it  has  been  but  partially  understood,  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  employed ;  and  what  is  explained 
under  these  disadvantages  is  soon  forgotten.  But  let  it  be  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  skeleton,  or  what  is  better,  by  that  which  is 
denominated  the  recent  subject,  and  no  person  will  —  for  no  parent 
can  —  ever  forget  it.  Then  we  might  make  our  appeals,  at  least 
to  ihe  Christian  portion  of  the  community,  —  I  mean  to  those  who 
have  imbibed  tlie  spirit  of  improvement,  —  with  a  little  hope  of 
reaching  the  conscience,  and  of  leaving  an  impression. 

When  the  physician  goes  farther,  however,  and  speaks  of  the 
remoter  though  no  less  certain  injuries  to  which  the  system  is  ex- 
posed from  compression  of  the  chest,  on  account  of  the  sympathies 
of  other  organs  with  the  lungs,  especially  those  wliich  constitute  the 
digestive  system,  and  that  peculiar  apparatus  of  one  half  of  our 
race  which  is  designed  for  the  continuance  of  the  species,  he  still 
uses,  to  every  practical  purpose,  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  though 
his  uninformed  hearers  may  seem  to  understand  and  approve  his 
doctrines,  of  this  he  may  be  assured,  that  no  hold  has  been  taken 
of  their  feelings  which,  alone,  will  ever  lead  to  any  important  change 
in  practice. 

Still  less,  trained  as  we  now  are,  do  parents  feel  the  force  of  any 
arguments  derived  from  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow  them,  whose  every  characteristic  of  body  or  mind 
is  to  be  a&cted  by  themselves  and  their  conduct ;  and  whose  hap- 
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piness  roust  be  graduated  by  the  measure  of  attention  which  we,  of 
the  present  generation,  pay  to  the  development  of  our  physical 
frames.  Dr  Rush  supposed  that  merely  as  friends  of  our  country  ^ 
we  ought,  in  the  formation  of  all  our  habits,  as  well  as  in  every  in- 
dividual action,  to  have  a  wise  and  sacred  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  hundredth  generation  that  may  succeed  us ;  and  he  believed 
that  we  were  no  more  to  be  justified  in  doing  or  neglecting  to  do 
anything  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  species,  how- 
ever remotely,  than  if  the  effects  of  our  conduct  were  confined  to 
the  very  next  generation.  He  probably  supposed  that  the  evils 
which  are  entailed  on  our  ofi&pring  by  excessive  or  impropei*  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  or  by  improprieties  in  dress,  affected  every  suc- 
cessive generation;  and  unless  corrected,  must  continue  to  be 
transmitted  —  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
habits  and  causes  which  begun  the  mischief,  —  until  our  physical 
natures  shall  be  greatly  degenerated.  And  is  not  this  doctrine 
sound  ?  But  if  so,  is  it  not  to  a  community,  as  Christians,  that  the 
appeal  is  strongest  ? 

Could  mothers  once  be  enlightened  on  this  subject,  we  ha- 
zard nothing  in  predicting  that  they  would  see,  in  its  proper  light, 
the  danger  that  exists,  and  to  which  their  own  sex  are  peculiarly' 
exposed.  And  were  they  convinced,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
they  would  not  be  wanting  in  that  moral  courage  which  is  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  meet  and  oppose,  by  example,  those  customs  or 
habits  which  fashion  may  have  imposed  upon  us ;  but  which,  unless 
counteracted  by  an  enlightened  Christian  influence,  must  continue, 
and  increase  upon  each  generation  that  shall  succeed  us,  till  our 
race  shall  have  greatly  degenerated,  if  not  sunk  to  a  state  of  general 
imbecility  or  downright  idiocy. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
a  general  knowledge  of  human  physiology.  Examples  might  be 
multiplied,  almost  indefinitely.  I  might  speak  of  the  inefScacy  of 
all  rules  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
other  senses,  as  well  as  for  their  due  preservation.  To  do  all  that 
is  desirable,  would  be  to  present  a  whole  system  of  physiology ;  a 
result  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  hasten,  but  which,  of 
course  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  exercise  in  order  to  preserve 
the  system  in  a  healthy  state;  and  of  the  evils,  to  which  those 
muscles  and  organs  are  exposed  which  are  not  brought  into  appro- 
priate action.  But  what  ideas  are  generally  entertained  of  muscular 
action  1  Does  one  individual  in  ten  know  what  a  muscle  or  an 
organ  is? — We  speak  of  changes  of  the  human  constitution, — 
perhaps  at  particular  periods  of  life  ;  and  caution  parents  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  to  which  the  system  is  exposed  in  these  circum- 
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stances ;  but  what  definite  ideas  do  most  parents  obtain  on  these 
points  ?  How  few  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  intentions  of 
nature  in  effecting  these  changes  !  So  far  are  they  from  watching 
over  the  young,  in  this  respect,  and  giving  them  timely,  necessary 
and  valuable  information,  bow  few  even  know  that  such  information 
is  necessary  ?  How  many  healthy  youths  have  become  sickly 
adults,  —  burdens  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  society  for  life  — 
nay,  how  many  lives  have  actually  been  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  of  themselves  !  These  remarks  apply,  in  tome  measure^ 
to  both  sexes.  How  many  are  over-tasked,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  at  a  period  when  nature  demands  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  amount  of  physical  and  mental  energy  in  completing  the 
individual^  and  preparing  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties 
which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  impose.  The  evils  which  result 
to  our  race  from  ignorance  in  these  respects,  are  positively  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  not  denied  that  from  some  unaccountable  (but  cer- 
tainly reprehensible)  cause  or  other,  few  parents  act  in  conformity 
to  the  light  which  they  already  possess  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
abo  believed  that  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children  in  regard  to  their  whole  nature  and  destiny 
can  never  exist,  until  the  fonner  are  made  to  perceive  its  neces- 
sity, by  being  supplied  with  the  appropriate  information. 

How  strange  it  is  that  a  single  parent  should  be  found  willing  to 
trust  her  child  to  mere  accident,  without  giving  her  one  word  of 
information  on  topics,  on  the  right  understanding  of  which  so  much 
of  health,  of  happiness  —  and  I  may  say,  reputation  —  depend ! 
But  if  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  is  unaccountable,  what  shall  we 
say  of  thousands  of  such  instances  ?  — Who  would  commit  a  vessel 
freighted  merely  with  merchandize  or  produce,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves  and  other  dangers  of  the  sea,  not  only  without 
a  compass  or  helm,  but  destitute  even  of  a  pilot?  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  set  the  young  '  adrift '  on  '  the  world's 
wide  sea '  in  a  condition,  (so  far  as  the  point  in  question  is  con- 
cerned) no  less  lamentable.  In  these  circumstances,  can  anything 
else  be  reasonably  expected  but  shipvrreck?  There  is  danger 
enough  when  a  good  pilot  is  procured  and  every  possible  precau- 
tion taken  ;  but  where  everything  is  neglected,  destruction  would 
seem  to  be  almost  inevitable. 

And  let  me  say,  however  startling  the  conclusion,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  young  is  almost  inevitable.  Not  an  instanta- 
neous destniction,  moral  or  physical,  it  is  true ;  but  what  is  often 
more  dreadful,  a  lingering  one.  There  are  very  few  individuals  to 
be  found  who  do  not  sometimes  yield  to  indulgences  or  excesseSy 
either  at  the  solicitation  of  their  own  appetite  or  in  compliance 
with  the  customs  which  prevail  around  themi  the  tendency  of 
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which  is  to  diminish  their  vigor,  if  not  to  impair  their  heahh  for  life. 
I  am  just  DOW  speaking  of  errors  in  diet,  drink,  exercise,  &c.  with- 
out the  remotest  reference  to  those  grosser  errors  to  which  I  wish 
it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  advert.  On  the  latter  subject  I  might, 
however,  say  much,  did  my  limits  permit.  I  might  speak  of  the 
prevalence  of  solitary  as  well  as  social  vice,  in  boarding  and  high 
schools,  —  and  even  in  too  many  instances  in  colleges.  There  is 
too  much  evidence  that  some  of  these  supposed  sources  of  moral 
purity  are  little  more,  to  many  of  their  inmates,  than  hotbeds  of 
physical  and  moral  pollution  —  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  which  instructors,  at  this  period  of  their  pupils'  age,  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  often  exist,  can  possibly  make. 
Some  striking  facts  might  here  be  presented,  did  my  limits  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permit ;  enough,  at  least  to  awaken  every 
teacher  and  parent  to  renewed  eff)rt  to  devise  means  for  meeting 
this  tremendous  and  increasing  evil.  * 

It  is  not  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  would  be  the 
means  of  correcting  either  common  or  gross  errors  at  once.  But 
what  I  contend  for  is,  that  until  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  human  frame  becomes  so  common  that  every  parent  and 
teacher  can  perceive  how  every  abuse  of  the  constitution  must, 
of  necessity,  sooner  or  later  bring  punishment  upon  him  who  com- 
mits it,  or  upon  his  posterity,  no  radical  or  effectual  reformation 
can  be  expected.  There  must  be  a  familiarity  on  these  subjects, 
between  parents  and  children,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever  yet  existed; 
and  the  child  must  be  trained  to  see  the  sword  of  the  avenger 
stretched  out  by  permission  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  against  every 
form  of  abuse  of  that  body  which  was  intended  to  be  a  '  temple  oi 
the  Holy  Spirit ;'  and  of  its  every  passion  and  appetite.  In  my 
own  estimation  we  have  no  other  safeguard.  Let  this  be  effectu- 
ally tried.  If  this  fail,  it  will  then  be  early  enough  to  sit  down  in 
despair. 

On  the  subject  of  medical  quackery,  and  the  means  of  removing 

*  This  procen  of  UDderminiDg  the  health,  and  destroying,  or  rather  preventiDg 
phjraical  vigor,  often  begins  much  earlier  than  is  supposed.  ,  It  is  no  doubt  has- 
tened by  '  eyil  Gommunications ;'  I  mean  by  haying  the  imagination  early  filled 
with  improper  ideas  by  yidous  companions ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  haye  even 
known  parents  themselves  to  indulge  in  conversation  before  their  children,  which 
instead  of  giving  them  real  and  valuable  information,  and  teaching  them,  on  this 
paint,  to  respect  themselves,  only  tended  directly  to  excite  a  kind  of  pruriency 
which  themselves  would  most  deeply  regret,  if  they  understood  what  its  conse- 
quences were. 

It  is  not  (he  direct  influence  oT parental  error  alone,  that  forms  for  the  succeed- 
ing generation  feeble  and  enervated  bodies ;  bat  every  vice  of  youth  has  the  effect 
to  weaken  the  progeny  of  an  individual,  should  such  progeny  ever  arise.  When 
will  this  great  truth  be  known,  felt,  and  acted  upon !  When  will  it  be  distinctly 
and  universally  understood,  that  every  error,  at  every  age,  necessarily  entails 
evil  on  those  who  follow  us,  not  merely  to  the  '  third  and  fourth  generation,*  bat 
till  '  time  shall  be  no  longer !' 
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it,  much  might  be  said.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  opinion 
is  beginning  to  be  received^  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  coanter- 
act  it,  but  by  difiusing  physiological  science.  If  it  be  true,  as  has 
recently  been  asserted  by  the  president  of  one  of  our  western  col- 
leges, in  reference  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  '  every  half- 
educated  young  physician  who  succeeds  in  getting  a  reputable  share 
of  practice,  must  have  rid  the  world,  rather  prematurely,  of  some 
dozen  or  twenty  individuals,'  then  the  evils  of  this  species  of 
quackery  are  certainly  extensive.  For  there  is  everywhere  too 
strong  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  ignorant  and  assuming,  though 
young  practitioner,  to  the  modest,  the  intelligent,  and  the  experi- 
enced: the  half-educiited  to  the  few  whose  education  has  be«i 
more  worthy  of  a  responsible  profession.  But  this  disposition,  so 
universal,  has  its  foundation  in  i^iorance,  and  can  only  be  counter- 
acted by  knowledge. 

Let  physiology  shed  its  light  on  the  face  of  society,  and  medical 
quackery  will  soon  disappear.  The  stream  cannot  flow  after  its 
sources  are  dried  up,  or  the  noxious  weed  flourish  where  it  cannot 
find  a  pabulum.  If  duly  informed,  men  will  learn,  in  time,  to  trust 
less  to  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  more  to 
those  who  are.  They  will  be  better  able  to  estimate  their  own 
strength;  to  know  how  far  they  can  safely  go  in  prescribing  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  when  to  seek  professional  advice. 
They  will  escape  both  extremes  ;  that  of  contemning  medical  ad- 
vke  and  aid,  and  that  of  relying  upon  it  on  every  trifling  occasion: 
of  which^  however,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

If  mothers  understood  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  physical 
frame,  they  could  not  surely  subject  their  infants  to  that  abuse  so 
often  witnessed  of  giving  them  anodyne  medicines  habitually — 
elixirs,  laudanum,  cordials,  &c.  They  must  perceive,  from  the 
nature  of  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system,  that  et- 
cept  in  cases  of  actual  disease,  they  cannot  escape  being  injured 
by  them.  But  in  their  present  ignorance  of  physiology,  it  often 
happens  that  if  they  do  not  see  immediate  evil  effects  arise  from  a 
thing  they  will  not  believe  all  the  physicians  in  the  world,  who  may 
forewarn  them  of  future  and  certain  evil.  The  belief  that  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  for  example,  given  daily  to  a  young 
child,  may  be  pernicious,  and  yet  a  very  small  dose  of  the  same 
substance  be  innocent,  is  an  error  which  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
would,  at  once,  eradicate.  * 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  errors  in  food,  drink,  dress,  ex- 

*  A  few  cases  may  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  A  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  uncommonly  healthy  and  yifi^orous,  were  dosed  with 
elixir  daily,  because  they  cried  rather  more  than  was  agreeable.  The  dose,  as 
is  usual,  was  increased  until  they  were  two  or  three  years  of  age,  when  it  was 
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ercise,  &lc.  The  evil  consequences  are  pointed  out  by  pbysicians, 
but  many  will  not  believe.  They  perceive  the  evils  it  is  true^  but 
they  attribute  them  to  other  causes.  Or  if  the  evil  do  not  imme- 
diately  appear,  they  think  it  never  will.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  medical  world  passes  for  nothing  with  such  persons ;  and 
especially  where  appetite,  or  humor,  or  fashion  happen  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  mass  of  testimony. 

An  opinion  has  gained  currency  in  the  world,  and  especially 
among  the  sex  who  rule  it,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  call  for  a  physician , 
as  long  as  we  can  possibly  get  along  without.  This  opinion  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  involves  the  yearly  loss  of  many  lives, 
—  but  I  know  of  little  advantage  derived  u'om  it  to  any  class  of  the 
community  but  sextans. 

<  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  is  a  maxim  of  obvious  wisdom, 
but  why  it  should  be  deemed  inapplicable  in  the  present  case,  and 
applicable  everywhere  else,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  Let  me  be 
distinctly  understood.  I  am  no  advocate  for  indiscriminate  dosing, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  But  I  am  well  assured  that  the  popular 
fear  that  if  we  send  for  a  physician,  he  will  make  us  sick^  is  foolish 
and  unreasonable.  Generally  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  an 
individual  in  whom  we  can,  or  ought  to,  conGde.  And  it  is  fully 
believed,  that,  taking  things  as  they  are,  for  one  that  is  made  sick 
by  the  physician,  ten  die  by  neglecting  to  call  him  in  season. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  think  themselves  the  best  physicians,  especially 
for  their  own  children.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional  exceptions 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  there  are  some  who  fall  into  the  op* 

?osite  extreme  of  error,  and  run  for  the  physician  perpetually. 
Se  shall  seldom  find  persons  of  the  last  class,  however,  who  will 

graduaUy  discontinued,  and  no  evil  consequences  immediately  appearing,  the  mo* 
ther  supposes  the  practice  to  be  not  only  innocent,  but  useful ;  and  recommends 
it  to  her  friends.  But  these  children,  some  of  them  now  thirty  years  of  age,  do 
not  retain  that  degree  of  vigor  which  their  early  activity  seemed  to  promise,  and 
which  has  been  common  with  their  ancestors.  With  most  of  them  there  is  al- 
ready so  much  of  a  declension  as  to  five  rise  to  expressions  of  surprise  that  it 
could  happen.  Now  I  do  not  affirm  (hat  this  premature  loss  of  vigor  and  activity 
was  produced  by  an  early  and  free  use  of  elixir,  hut  only  that  no  mother,  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  hastily  to  conclude  her  practice  was  innocent;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  endeavor  to  spread  it,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  leads  them  to  very  different  conclusions. 

Another  lady,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  gave  her  infants  laudanum  to  keep 
them  quiet,  while  she  could  labor.  And  almost  every  one  of  those  children  are 
obviously  possessed  of  very  inferior  intellects ;  ami  many  of  them  possess  very 
little  energy  of  character;  and  there  is  no  other  obvious  cause  of  accounting  for 
the  fact,  than  by  supposing  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  laudanum. 

But  the  evil  of  these  pernicious  practices  sometimes  appears  more  immed'ately. 
A  healthy  child  was  dosed  with  laudanum  to  keep  it  quiet,  beginning  with  one 
drop  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  dose,  ti'lat  the  age  of  six 
months  this  treatment  produced  epileptic  fits,  from  which  it  recovered  with  very 

Seat  difficulty.    I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  mother  could  be  made  to  believe 
e  child  was  injured  by  the  laudanum,  even  now  ! 
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steadily  follow  a  prescription,  for  if  the  medicine  should  escape  the 
charge  of  containing  some  fancied  poison,  and  being  thrown  into 
the  fire,  its  effects  will  probably  be  neutralized  or  counteracted  by 
errors  in  diet,  drink  or  exercise.  But  although  I  have  very  little 
confidence  b  the  ability  of  mothers  to  do  much  without  advice, 
trained  as  they  now  are,  yet  I  am  quite  confident  that  their  co- 
operation in  the  plans  of  a  rational  and  judicious  physician  is  indis- 
pensable. Tet  they  can  never  be  made  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  co-operation,  and  of  yielding  their  opinion  to  his,  in  cases 
where  no  immediate  danger  is  perceived,  so  long  as  their  ignorance 
of  the  human  frame  and  the  laws  which  govern  it  shall  continue. 
And  however  heterodox  the  opinion  may  seem  to  many,  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  cases  where  immediate  danger  is  not  very  great,  that  med- 
ical advice  is  most  useful.  i 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  repeat  it,  parents — and  mo- 
thers in  particular,  on  whom  so  much  of  our  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  well-being  depend  —  must  have  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology. Of  the  redemption  of  man's  physical  nature  without  this 
knowledge,  there  is  very  little  hope.  *  If  this  world  is  ever  to  be- 
come a  happier  and  better  world,'  says  Mr  Flint  in  his  Western 
Review,  '  woman,  well-educated y  disciplined,  and  principled,  sen- 
sible of  her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to  exert  it  aright, 
roust  be  the  original  mover  in  this  great  work.'  She  must  be  so 
both  by  the  influence  of  example  and  precept. 

She  must  feel  herself  responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  her  care.  Let  her 
rememberthat  not  only  the  health  and  Enjoyment,  but  even  the  beauty 
of  her  children  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  her  disposal;  and  beau- 
ty is  not  to  be  despised.  Who  does  not  know  that  id\emperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  even  intemperate  passions,  injure  the  fea- 
tures ?  If  they  should  not  produce  a  pimpled  nose,  red  eyes,  or 
livid  or  fiery  cheeks,  they  will  at  least  give  a  dull  appearance  to 
the  eyes,  and  stupidity  to  the  whole  features ;  and  there  are  certain 
passions  which,  if  long  indulged,  knit  permanently  the  brow,  de- 
press the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  render  the  countenance 
disagreeable,  if  not  painful  to  all  who  behold  it. 

The  mother,  I  say,  must  be  instructed  in  this  important  branch 
of  natural  science,  for  in  the  appropriate  management  of  the  di- 

f'estive  system,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  nerves,  skin,  and  the  senses, 
rom  the  earliest  moments  of  infancy,  consists  not  merely  an 
important  part,  but  in  view  of  its  results  the  principal  part  of 
education.  But  if  so,  then  the  mother,  educated  or  uneduca- 
ted, wise  or  ignorant,  is  the  principal  arbiter  of  human  destiny. 
The  spirit  which  inhabits  this  frame,  is,  beyond  debate,  greatly 
influenced   and   modified   by   its  tenement.     For  though   many 
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good  men  have  possessed  miserable  bodies,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  effort  on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part  of 
•those  around  them,  which  constituted  them  what  they  were,  had  it 
been  aided  by  more  vigorous  bodies,  would  have  made  them  far 
better  and  more  elective  actors  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Next  to  the  mother,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  is  impor- 
tant to  the  teacher.  This  is  true,  whether  his  office  be  to  instruct 
merely,  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  or  to  educate.  Those  who 
have  their  pupils  constantly  under  their  care,  as  in  some  of  our 
ix)arding  or  select  schools,  may  be  considered  as  substitutes,  for  the 
time,  for  parents ;  and  any  remarks  which  go  to  show  the  obliga- 
tions which  parents  are  under,  to  understand  the  physical  constitu- 
tions of  their  children,  would  be  equally  appficable  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  to  those  who  only  instruct  their  pupils  si^^  hours  of  the  day, 
for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  in  a  quarter, 
while  they  are  with  their  parents  or  elsewhere  the  rest  of  the 
time,  it  may  seem  at  first  view,  impossible  they  should  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  physiology.  Yet  when  we  consider 
the  subject  more  closely,  we  shall  find  such  a  conclusion  premature. 
What  teacher,  who  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  animal 
functions,  would  permit  his  younger  pupils,  especially  females, 
to  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  a  hard  bench,  without  any  sup- 
port for  the  back ;  and  sufier  it  to  be  repeated  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year?  To  say  nothing  of  its  cruelty,  or 
its  tendency  to  disgust  the  pupil  with  school-rooms  and  schools, 
and  by  association,  with  everything  connected  with  them,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  it  greatly  exposes  the  spine,  at  that  tender  age,  to  a 
species  of  curvature  which  may  and  probably  will  be  productive  of 
tne  most  serious  evils  afterwards,  and  very  possibly  be  the  means 
of  destroying  life  ?  It  is  well  known  that  sufiering  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  refer  is  much  greater  in  amount,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  cities  and  places  where  females  are  subjected  to  the 
unnatural  restraints  of  many  of  our  schools,  than  elsewhere. 

Would  a  teacher  who  knew  the  human  constitution,  and  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  make  no  allowance  for  those  changes 
of  temper  and  feeling  which  are  so  often  their  accompaniment? 
Would  he  expect  his  pupils,  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
allude,  to  be  so  far  skilled  in  the  art  of  controlling  their  feelings,  as 
to  appear  cheerful  when  they  are  not  so ;  and  to  prosecute  their 
studies  with  their  usual  zeal  when  they  are  unfit  for  it  ?  Would 
he  regard  every  little  ebullition  of  the  passions,  in  either  of  the 
great  classes  of  his  pupils,  at  a  particular  age,  as  indicating  deter- 
mined obstinacy,  or  unaltei^ble  perversity  of  temper  ? 
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Teachers  must  understand  this  subject,  before  they  are  at  all 
qualified  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  character,*  even  for  six  hours  in 
'  a  day.  They  must  study  the  constitution  of  each  individual  who  is 
committed  to  their  charge.  Some  children  are  fond  enough  of 
study,  but  after  several  hours  confinement  in  school,  are  apt  to  ex- 
ercise violently,  or  to  excess ;  and  as  the  immediate  consequence, 
(or  reaction,)  manifest  a  disinclination  for  their  books  and  lessons. 
Others  eat  too  much,  especially  at  dinner.  Others  load  their 
stomachs  with  cold  water,  perhaps,  when  heated  with  exercise. 
Let  the  instructor,  who  finds  his  pupils  given  to  occasional  yawning 
and  neglect  of  their  studies,  remember  that  they  have  bodies ;  and 
if  he  understand  in  how  many  ways  the  condition  of  the  body  may 
influence  the  mind,  when  he  is  disposed  to  punish  a  pupil  for  indo- 
lence, either  by  privation,  frowns,  threats,  or  blows,  he  will  often 
find  that  the  real  crime  is  that  of  eating  or  drinking  too  much,  or 
abusing  the  body  in  some  way  or  other.     Many  a  child  has  been 

1)unished  for  laziness,  when  if  punished  at  all,  it  should  have  been 
or  intemperance. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology is  important  to  the  teacher.  It  will  enable  him  to  accommo- 
date the  recreations  of  his  pupils  to  their  actual  wants  better  than 
he  could  otherwise  do.  Should  bathing  be  practised,  he  will  be 
able  to  designate  the  proper  hour,  and  manner  of  conducting  it ; 
and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  any  dangers  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed  in  prosecuting  it.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  principal  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  seminaries 
for  young  men,  inquired  what  was  the  most  appropriate  hour  for 
bathing ;  and  on  being  informed  what  general  rules  were  indicated 
by  the  laws  of  the  human  frame,  acknowledged  that  he  had  hitherto 
permitted  his  school  to  bathe  immediately  after  tea.  Now  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  that  could  be  selected,  for  most  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  no 
teacher  will  ever  properly  understand  or  discharge  his  duty,  until 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  lungs  and  skin 
shows  him  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  what  a  responsibility 
devolves  upon  him.  But  instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  in- 
definitely, which  would  illustrate  the  imperious  necessity  of  having 
every  one  to  whose  care  the  formation  of  physical  or  moral  cha- 
racter is  concerned,  acquainted,  and  intimately  too,  with  the  hu- 
man constitution,  and  its  relation  to  surrounding  objects. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  instruc- 
tion either  of  the  young  or  the  old  on  the  Sabbath,  should  not  re- 
main ignorant  on  this  subject.  I  am  much  deceived,  however,  if 
some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  arising  from  ignorance  of  physiology, 
are  not  made  here.     A  minister  might  almost  as  well  wear  out  a 
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fine  pair  of  lungs  in  preaching  to  the  wind,  as  in  attempting  to  gain 
the  attention  of  a  set  of  hearers  who  have  just  eaten  a  hearty  din- 
ner, on  the  Sabbath,  especially  if  they  are  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  progress  of  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  Would  he  labor  with  any  considerable  hope  of 
doing  good,  his  first  step  must  be  to  try  to  break  up  the  wretched 
custom  of  gorging  ourselves  wilh  food  on  this  day ;  whether  by  an 
increase  of  variety  to  tempt  the  palate,  or  simply  an  increase  of 
quantity.  Laboring  people  often  say,  they  feel  a  keener  appetite 
on  Sunday  than  on  other  days ;  but  it  arises  rather  from  ennui :  at 
least  it  is  a  morbid  feeling,  and  should  never  be  indulged. 

Where  the  arrangements  for  the  Sabbath-school  instruction  of 
"children  and  youth  are  such  that  they  are  kept  almost  constantly 
either  in  the  class,  or  at  public  services,  from  morning  to  evening,  in 
addition  to  the  great  danger  of  disgusting  them  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  making  them  skeptics,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
health,  particularly  when  the  pupils  attend,  (as  they  usually  do,) 
other  schools  during  the  week.  For  it  involves,  almost  of  neces* 
sity,  among  many  other  evils,  one  species  of  neglect  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  noticed.  Sitting  six  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
in  the  week,  must,  with  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  do  much  to  favor  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  generally  ;  and  though  in  vigorous 
constitutions,  which,  in  eariy  life  especially,  are  able,  in  part,  to  ward 
off  the  evil,  the  consequences  may  not  for  some  time  be  apparent, 
yet  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  Although  '  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  be  not  executed  speedily,'  yet  the  curse  cannot  be  evaded 
forever.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  many  of  the  evils  of  dys- 
pepsia, if  they  do  not  have  their  origin  in  the  neglect  to  which  I 
refer,  are  greatly  confirmed  by  it.  Constipation  is  roost  trouble- 
some to  those  dyspeptics,  other  things  being  equal,  who  were  most 
confined  to  the  school  bench  in  early  life. 

The  almost  universal  ignorance  on  a  subject  so  immeasurably 
important,  must  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Something  efilectual  must 
be  done,  and  done  immediately.  Where  is  he  who  in  the  spirit 
of  Brougham  —  though  with  but  half  his  influence  —  and  in  view 
of  the  usefulness  of  physiological  science  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, will  detennine  that  not  only  every  student  in  our  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  common  schools,  but  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land  shall  be  enlightened  ?  Let  him  but  resolve,  and 
the  work  is  half  accomplished. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  '  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,'  a  valuable 
work  recently  published,  and  every  page  of  which  goes  to  prove 
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the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  our  own  physical  frames,  we  find 
the  following  eloquent  language  on  this  subject  : 

'  Why  is  not  the  science  of  physiology  taught  in  all  our  colleges  ? 
Astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  botany  are  not  neglected.  The  students  are  required  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the 
fire  that  warms  them,  and  the  dust  they  tread  on.  They  must 
know  something,  forsooth,  about  ''spots  on  the  sun,"  eclipses, 
"  northern  lights,"  "  meteoric  stones,"  the  "  milky  way,"  the  great 
bear,  the  little  bear,  comets'  tails,  Saturn's  ring,  and  Jupiter's 
moons ;  they  must  know  all  about  the  variations  of  the  needle,  the 
tides,  the  trade  winds,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, thunder,  volcanic  eruptions ;  why  a  stone  falls  doum  rather^ 
than  up  J  and  what  flattened  the  poles.  All  this  is  veiy  well.  But 
what  do  our  graduates  know  of  the  structure  of  their  bodies,  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  their  laws  of  relation  ?  Just 
about  as  much  as  the  Peripatetics  did  of  ideas,  when  they  supposed 
them  little  filmy  things  which  floated  off  from  objects,  and  somehow 
wormed  their  way  through  the  senses,  and  finally  stuck  fast  on  the 
pineal  gland  of  the  brain,  much  like  barnacles. 

'  Modem  education  conducts  the  student  round  the  universe ;  bids 
him  scale  the  heights  of  nature,  and  drop  his  fathom  line  among 
the  deep  soundings  of  her  abyss,  compassing  the  vast  and  analyzing 
the  minute  ;  and  yet  never  conducts  him  over  the  boundary  of  that 
world  of  living  wonders  which  constitutes  him  man,  and  is  at  once 
the  abode  of  his  mind,  the  instrument  of  its  action,  and  the  subject 
of  its  sway.  Why,  I  ask,  shall  everything  else  be  studied,  while 
the  human  frame  is  passed  over  as  a  noteless,  forgotten  thing — 
that  master-piece  of  divitie  mechanism,  pronounced  by  its  author. 
"  wonderfully  made,"  and  "  curiously  wrought ;"  —  a  temple  fitted 
up  by  God,  and  gloriously  garnished  for  the  residence  of  an  im- 
mortal inhabitant,  bearing  his  own  image,  and  a  candidate  for  a 
^'building  of  God,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

I  hope  this  fervid  appeal  will  be  attentively  read  and  pondered. 
There  are  thousands  of  students  now  prosecuting  a  course  of  study 
in  our  higher  seminaries  and  colleges,  which  occupies  from  six  to 
nine  years.  Other  tens  of  thousands  of  each  sex,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  destined  to  be  mothers  or  teachers,  are  spend- 
ing from  one  to  four  years,  in  high  schools  or  academies  alone. 
New-England  and  New-York  have  nearly  a  million  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  common  schools  four  to  eight  months  in  a  year, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  together.  Cannot  a  single  month  of  all 
this  time  be  set  apart  for  studying  the  architecture  of  this  '  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle,'  —  its  simplicity,  beauty,  harmony,  ma- 
jesty ?  Shall  even  the  infant  of  two  years  old  be  taught  the  laws  of 
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matter,  and  the  philosophy  of  motion  4,000,  nay,  95,000,000 
miles  distant,  and  the  man  of  thirty,  forty  or  sixty  be  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  laws  of  motion  which  obtain  within  him  ;  or  whether, 
indeed,  there  be  any  motion?  Such  neglect  in  education,  be  the 
fault  where,  or  whose  it  may,  is  wholly  unreasonable  and  inexcusa- 
ble.    The  voice  of  every  friend  of  man  must  be  raised  against  it. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is.  Where  shall  we 
begin?  My  reply,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  is.  Everywhere* 
Tt  has  already  been  shown,  that  parents,  and  especially  mothers,  are 
as  deeply  concerned  as  any  class  of  tlie  community;  probably  they 
are  more  so.  But  though  they  could  be  made  to  feel  its  importance, 
we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  science 
amidst  a  pressure  of  domestic  duties.  What  they  can  do,  however, 
they  ought.  Then  the  number  of  young  ladies  in  our  various  female 
seminaries  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable ;  and  these  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed.  Young  men  in  every  grade  of  schools, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  destined  for  the  most  part  to  be- 
come parents  or  teachers,  should  also  understand  physiology.  And 
to  none  is  this  knowledge  more  indispensable,  personally,  than  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  become  public  speakers.  If  young  men 
who  enter  the  ministry  knew  the  stnicture  of  their  lungs,4t  appears 
to  me  they  would  not  so  often  abuse  them ;  and  there  would  be 
less  going  abroad  in  pursuit  of  health. 

But  how  shall  the  knowledge  in  question  be  communicated  ? 
The  same  method  of  instruction  which  is  successfully  taken  with 
students  in  medicine,  would  undoubtedly  be  more  successful  than 
any  other  in  colleges  and  the  higher  classes  of  select  schools  and 
academies.  It  will  not  be  indispensable  to  introduce  youth  at  once 
to  the  dissecting  room,  for  several  substitutes  for  this  may  be  de- 
vised. Besides  the  dried  preparations,  portions  of  the  system  pre- 
served in  spirits,  be,  art  has  furnished  us  with  the  manmkiny  or  ar- 
tificial man,  so  ingeniously  formed  as  to  show  the  structure  of  most 
if  not  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  nearly  as  well  as  can  be  shown  by 
means  of  the  recent  subject.  Every  institution  of  learning  from 
the  common  school  to  the  university  should  possess  one;  and 
teachers  should  be  taught,  or  should  teach  themselves,  how  to  use 
it.  Their  expense,  however,  will  probably  exclude  them  from 
common  schools  for  some  time  to  come,  were  there  no  other  ob- 
jections against  them. 

Yet  much,  very  much,  may  be  accomplished  in  another  way. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  many  truths  by  comparative  anatomy; 
I  mean  by  the  dissection  of  such  animals  as  we  can  conveniently 
obtain.  When  the  lungs,  for  example,  are  the  subject  of  study,  let 
the  physician  be  called  upon  to  direct  to  some  animal  in  which 
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these  organs  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  man,  and  so  of  other 
portions  of  the  human  frame. 

Is  it  objected  to  the  study  of  physiology  in  our  schools  that  there 
is  much  prejudice  to  combat  ?  So  there  always  has  been^  on  the 
introduction  of  every  branch  of  science  which  deeply  involved  the 
happiness  of  our  race.  Scepticism  has  been  seen -^  or  rather 
imagined  T—stdlkm^  in  the  train  of  almost  every  new  iking  since 
the  discovery  of  printing  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  knowledge,  and 
enabled  us  to  disseminate  it  widely  and  rapidly.  Within  our  own 
time  physiology,  geology  and  phrenology,  have  been  successively 
proscribed.  But  these  facts  should  only  stimulate  us  to  make  the 
more  effort,  and  the  greater  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy,  much  depends  on  the  spirit  in 
which  this  study  is  conducted ;  and  something,  it  is  true,  on  the 
manner.    But  let  it  once  become  as  common  as  botany,  and  we 
should  think  no  more  of  any  impropriety,  than  we  do  while  study- 
ing that  science.     It  is  well  known  that  objections  were  once 
urged  against  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  in  schools  made  up  of  both 
sexes.     It  is  probably  the  mystery  and  falsehood  which  are  so  early 
thrown  around  some  of  the  animal  functions  and  laws,  that  contri- 
butes more  than  anything  else  to  lead  youth  to  future  irregularities. 
In  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  our  schools,  it  is,  however, 
by  no  means  desirable  to  disturb  the  feelings,  even  of  the  falsely 
delicate.    There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  managing  this  matter.     I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  tnannikin  and  to  the  study  of  detached 
portions  of  the  system ;  and  though  it  might  be  useful  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  at  setting  out,  it  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable.    We  may  spend  a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of 
those  organs  which  are  common  to  us  all ;  and  if  we  never  should 
proceed  further,  I  mean  in  mixed  schools,  even  this  knowledge 
would  be  invaluable.     The  digestive  system,  embracing  several  im- 
portant viscera,  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion, 
absorption  and  waste,  if  there  be  such  a  fuuction  as  the  latter, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  &c,— 
these  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics  ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these,  alone,  would  be  of  more  real  practical  benefit  to  mankind 
than  that  of  many  things  upon  which  we  spend  years  of  the  best 
part  of  our  lives,  often  to  very  little  purpose.     This  information 
may  be  communicated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  familiar  con- 
versational lectures,  accompanied  by  demonstrations ;  and  the  ima- 
gination of  the  pupil  should  be  aided  by  drawings,  models,  8cc. 
As  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  lectures, 
small  and  cheap  tracts,  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  and 
divested  of  technical  terms,  would  certainly  be  very  useful.     One 
tract  might  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  lungs,  another  might 
treat  exclusively  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  brain.     In  this  way, 
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too^  i  rac^ati  by  presenting  'the  subject  in  parts,  we  may  avoid  all 
those  objections,  which  might  otherwise  be  Drought  against  present- 
ing the  whole  system  to  a  young  mind. 

But  for  those  who  are  duly  prepared  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject,  as  in  colleges  and  other  high  schools,  and 
for  a//,  as  soon  as  the  public  sentiment  will  permit,  regular  and 
complete  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given  by  teachers,  or 
those  professional  gentlemen  whose  services  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose,  at  least  once  a  year.  In  female  seminaries  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  perform  the  task ; 
but  where  this  is  impossible,  an  intelligent  and  judicious  physician 
should  be  substituted;  and  it  is  desirable  on  some  accounts  that  he 
should  be  a  parent. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  suppose  that  physicians  are  hostile  to 
the  diffiision  of  physiological  science.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact.  The  greatest  trials  of  a  laborious  avocation,  grow  out  of  the 
popular  ignorance  on  these  subjects.  No  men,  as  a  body,  would 
do  more,  or  make  greater  sacriGces  to  remove  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  brood  over  the  popular  mind  and  ren- 
der man  the  e^reatest  mystery  to  himself  in  the  universe,  than  they. 
That  it  woula  diminish  their  business,  and  render  a  smaller  number 
of  physicians  necessary,  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  as  well  as 
of  improvement  in  general.  Physicians  know  that  just  in  proportion 
as  intemperance  can  be  put  down,  there  will  be  less  disease  in  the 
world ;  but  does  this  prevent  their  exerting  themselves  ?  Let  facts 
answer.  Have  they  not  been  foremost  in  the  temperance  cause  ? 
And  where  has  their  zeal  in  any  measure  abated  ? 

There  is  one  more  objection  to  the  study  of  physiology,  which 
deserves  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  said  that  so  certainly  as 
people  begin  to  attend  to  this  subject,  they  begin  to  fancy  them- 
selves diseased ;  and  to  regulate  their  diet,  take  medicine,  &c. 
Now  that  it  should  lead  them  to  regulate  their  diet  so  far  as  to  form 
judicious  habits,  is  no  objection  to  its  introduction,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  for  few  things  are  more  necessary.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  study  of  our  own  frame  induces  us  to  fancy  our- 
selves sick,  and  to  take  medicine.  It  is  the  study  of  diseases,  or 
rather  the  mere  reading  of  books  on  practice,  and  on  the  nature  and 
power  of  medicine,  before  we  know  anything  about  our  own 
STRUCTURE,  that  produccs  these  results. 

In  short,  there  are  no  weighty  objections  to  the  course  of  study 
here  recommended.  For  so  long  as  we  have  bodies,  it  is  our  duty 
to  understand  them.  If  there  be  among  us  any  individuals  who 
have  so  far  become  etherial  as  not  to  require  food,  drink,  rest,  air, 
warmth,  and  exercise,  these,  and  these  alone,  are  justified  in  neg- 
lecting the  study  of  Physiolc^. 
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Art.  II.  —  Youthful  and  Adult  Population  of  the  United 

States. 

In  a  former  article,  we  examined  the  last  census  of  the  United 
States,  in  reference  to  our  juvenile  population.  We  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  the  a.s;e  usually  as- 
signed for  attendance  on  common  schools,  was  2,841,406.  Of 
these,  977,392  are  in  JNew  England  and  New  York;  and 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  are  believed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  provided  with  schools  for  elementary  instruction,  ft  is, 
however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  means  of  instruction  are 
so  inadequate,  the  number  of  incompetent  teachers  so  great,  the 
methods  of  teaching  so  imperfect,  and  the  whole  influence  of  these 
nurseries  of  our  country  so  far  below  what  it  should  be,  both  on 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils.  It  is  painful 
to  find,  that  so  many  judicious  parents  deem  it  necessary  to  establish 
private  schools  for  their  children  rather  than  avail  themselves  of 
these,  gratuitously*.  The  fact  that  so  much  is  done  in  organizing 
a  system  of  schools  which  provides  for  all,  is  an  encouragement  to 
new  efforts  for  their  improvement.  When  so  broad  and  noble  a 
foundation  is  laid,  and  the  materials  for  the  whole  building  are  thus 
provided  to  our  hand,  it  will  be  dishonorable  indeed  if  the  super- 
structure is  left  to  decay  —  an  unfinished  ruin.  Yet  we  find  many 
of  the  friends  of  education  anticipating  its  speedy  fall. 

But  in  examining  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  we  find 
scarcely  a  foundation  laid.  In  some  states,  not  one  child  in  ten 
can  enjoy  the  means  of  instruction  ;  in  others,  not  one  in  five  ;  and 
we  considered  it  safe  to  assume,  that  in  the  states  south  and  west 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
children  were  fyrnished  with  common  school  instruction,  leaving 
1,400,000  of  the  whole  population  entirely  unprovided  for. 

We  will  now  extend  a  similar  course  of  inquiry  to  those  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  a  class  not  less  interesting  than 
those  already  under  consideration.  Indeed,  in  some  points  of  view 
they  are  even  more  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education ;  for  it  is 
in  these  years  that  the  impressions  previously  made  upon  the  mind 
and  the  character  are  to  be  strengthened  or  obliterated  ;  and  the 
powers  and  propensities  which  have  been  developed  are  to  receive 

*  In  ooe  portion  of  one  of  our  best  instructed  States,  we  were  assured,  that 
scarcely  any  parent  of  respectable  character  would  send  his  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  unless  compelled  by  poverty.  We  have  already  mentioned  an  instance 
in  which  the  friends  of  education  in  a  whole  county,  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  organize  new  means  of  instruction,  at  their  own  private  expense. 
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a  direction  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  subsequent  life.  The  im- 
mediate necessities  of  this  class,  are  not  indeed  so  urgent  as  those 
of  an  earlier  age ;  but  to  neglect  them  at  this  moment,  when  culti- 
vation begins  to  have  the  most  important  influence,  would  be  like 
deserting  the  garden  as  soon  as  summer  has  expanded  its  blossoms, 
and  would  put  at  hazard  all  the  fruits  of  autumn. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  will  show  the  numbers  of  this  class^ 
and  of  every  portion  of  our  population,  arranged  according  to  age. 

In  regard  to  the  male  sex,  the  need  of  something  more  than 
common  school  education  is  obvious ;  and  public  opinion  is,  in  some 
measure,  settled  as  to  its  extent.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  young  men  to  supply  the  three  pro- 
fessions should  receive  a  collegiate  as  well  as  an  academical  educa- 
tion, and  we  regret  that  the  period  for  the  whole  preparatory  course 
is  usually  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  If  we  suppose  that  one 
person  is  required  in  each  profession  to  every  1 ,000  inhabitants,  and 
if  we  add  one  more  for  a  teacher,  and  another  as  a  literary  man, 
or  a  public  officer,  at  least  five  persons  of  collegiate  education  will 
be  necessary,  to  every  1 ,000  inhabitants.  This  would  require  for  the 
whole  United  States,  tliat  there  should  be  10,000  young  men  in 
our  colleges,  in  order  to  supply  the  white  population  only.  And 
this  estimate  does  not  provide  any  means  of  collegiate  instruction  for 
those  who  may  be  destined  merely  to  the  management  of  inherited 
property,  or  the  superintendence  of  extensive  business  establish- 
ments, who  thus  exert  great  influence  in  the  community,  and  should 
be  among  its  best  informed  members.  Who  does  not  see  that  ig- 
norance and  narrowness  of  mind  among  our  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  may  be  the  source  of  evils  which  no  other  influence 
can  remedy  ?  To  meet  this  obvious  demand,  we  have  now  but 
5,535  of  our  youth  enjoying  collegiate  instruction  ?  The  remainder 
of  our  professional  and  influential  men  must,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  such  an  education  as  is  usually  obtained  at  an  academy,  or  a 
high  school. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  deducting 
the  whole  10,000  destined  to  professions,  what  means  of  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  provided  for  the  rest  of  our  young  men  between  15 
and  20  ?  There  are  many  of  our  youth  whose  need  of  a  liberal 
education,  of  a  kind  unlike  that  of  our  colleges,  has  long  been  re- 
cognised, by  the  friends  of  improvement,  and  by  some  of  our  towns. 
A  series  of  efforts  has  been  made  to  provide  schools  for  them, 
which  have  met  with  only  partial  success.  But  passing  by  these, 
the  whole  of  this  class  will  then  amount  to  600,000,  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  electors,  and  any  of  whom  may  be  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment.   Shall  they  continue  to  be  limited  in  their  acqu'isitions  to  the 
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elementary  branches  of  common  school  education  ?  Can  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  imparting  to  them,  at  least,  some  more  extended 
views  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  world,  than  this  will  fur- 
nish them  ?  Ought  they  not'to  be  well  instructed  in  their  duties 
and  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  members  of  a  community  ?  On 
this  broad  ground,  we  think  every  young  man  of  this  age,  even  if 
destined  to  a  life  of  labor,  ought  to  spend  half  of  the  period  between 
15  and  20,  under  some  course  of  instruction.  We  believe  it  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  more  successful  artizan,  as  well  as  a  more 
valuable  member  of  the  community.  It  is  also  highly  important 
that  some  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided  in  the  arts  of  life. 
Even  in  some  c(Mntries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  a  system 
has  been  organized  with  a  view  to  prepare  each  individual  to  be  a 
productive  member  of  the  community,  special  schools  are  provided 
for  agriculture,  for  the  management  of  forests,  and  mines;  for  engi-, 
neering,  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  the  respective 
arts,  as  a  part  of  the  national  policy.  In  a  country  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  ours,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  our 
resources. 

But  in  addition  to  all  other  claims^  we  need  a  body  of  50,000 
teachers  to  instruct  the  white  children  of  our  country  between  5 
and  15;  and  we  have  not,  probably,  more  than  20,000  now  em- 
ployed. Of  these,  a  great  number  are  incompetent:  one  half, 
probably,  only  engage  in  the  occupation  for  a  time  ;  so  that  a  num- 
oer  would  be  likely  to  retire  every  year,  to  seek  some  more  lucra- 
tive employment ;  and  there  is  every  year  an  increasing  demand 
for  instruction  for  the  neglected  portion  of  our  juvenile  population, 
as  well  as  for  their  increasing  numbers.  Indeed,  should  we  attempt 
to  provide  such  schools  as  are  worthy  of  a  free  people,  for  every 
child  in  the  community,  an  annual  supply  of  10,000  teachers  will 
be  indispensable  for  some  years  to  come.  This  object  alone,  will 
require  that  30,000  at  least,  should  be  in  course  of  education. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  their  whole  time  between  15  and  20 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  this  important  task ;  for  on 
them,  it  will  devolve,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  moral  and  politi- 
cal welfare. 

Adopting  then  the  lowest  estimates,  we  cannot  be  considered 
as  well  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction,  unless  we  are  fur- 
nished with  regular,  secondary  schools  or  academies,  for  one  half  of 
the  male  population  between  15  and  20,  in  addition  to  suitable 
courses  of  evening  instruction,  or  lectures  on  general  knowledge, 
and  the  arts. 

The  wants  of  the  females  in  this  class  of  our  population,  will  be 
variously  appreciated  by  different  persons.  Some  suppose  that 
they  need  nothing  more  than  common  school  instruction^  and  that 
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the  remainder  of  their  youth  should  be  spent  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  economy  of  the  household.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  they  need  the  same  course  of  intellectual  development 
and  instruction  with  the  other  sex.     • 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  both  opinions  as  extremes.  We  would 
remind  those  who  dread  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  sex^ 
that  woman,  in  civilized  society,  is  not  the  mere  domestic  drudge 
of  the  other  sex.  On  the  contrary,  in  her  duties  as  a  mother, 
—  duties  which  no  father  can  perform,  —  she  is  their  earliest  guard- 
ian and  educator.  She  impresses  their  first  ideas^  she  inspires 
their  JirstfeelingSi  and  forms  their  first  habits j  —  ideas,  and  feel- 
ings, and  habits,  which  have  been  known  to  triumph  over  all  other 
influences,  and  whose  recollection  has  brought  tears  into  eyes,  that 
never  wept  with  pity,  or  with  sorrow.  It  is  to  her  treatment,  that 
we  may  generally  trace  the  physical  and  moral  character.  She 
often  decides  whether  the  future  citizen  shall  be  a  victim  of  dis- 
ease, or  an  able  member  of  society,  a  temperate  man  or  a  sot, 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  those  around  him.  But  she  is  the  com- 
panion of  manhood,  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  infancy ;  and  in  this 
situation,  she  exerts  an  influence,  often  paramount  to  every  other, 
over  the  character  of  families  and  the  community.  How  often  has 
the  well-educated  mother  saved  a  family  from  the  icnorance  and 
vice  which  would  have  been  their  only  inheritance  from  a  father ; 
and  thus  preserved  the  community  from  evils  which  cannot  be 
calculated  1  Need  we  say  that  the  proper  management  of  the 
bodies,  and  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  young,  demands  intelligence 
and  knowledge ;  that  she,  who  is  to  exert  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  community,  ought  herself  to  be  well  instructed  ? 
It  is  a  remark  of  an  experienced  and  accurate  observer  of  human 
nature,  that  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  it 
must  be  by  the  influence  of  woman,  weU  educated^  and  disciplined. 

While  all  this  will  be  readily  admitted,  in  regard  to  some  classes 
of  females,  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  unnecessary,  nay,  injurious, 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  labor,  to  cultivate  their  minds.  But 
let  us  recollect  that  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  females  who  exert 
most  influence  as  mothers,  who  have  the  most  numerous  families, 
and  thus  form  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  the  people^  be  it 
remembered,  are  the  rulers  of  our  country.  If  any  have  a  right 
to  education,  surely  it  is  this  part  of  the  community.  If  any  deny 
it,  we  would  ask  :  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  to  be  indifferent  to  their  cha- 
racter ?  And  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  independent 
classes  of  society,  as  they  are  termed,  mothers  are,  in  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  laboring  females  to  assist  them  in  the  care  of  their 
own  children ;  and  that  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  vice,  may 
leave  impressions  on  their  minds,  which  no  subsequent  effiirts  can 
effiice.     Who  has  not  seen  such  results  i 
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But  in  addition  to  these'  common  claims  of  the  whole  sex,  we 
need  many  of  them  as  teachers.  Our  schools^  for  early  childhood, 
should  be  confided  to  no  other  hands  ;  and  the  mass  of  influence 
in  our  female  schools,  should  be  of  this  kind.  And  for  these  self- 
denying  efforts,  let  us  recollect,  that  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the 
less-favored  classes  of  society ;  and  that  we  can  discover  those  who 
are  qualified,  only  by  instructing  them.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  much  important  practical  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired, for  which  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently^matured  before  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age.  And  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  an  essay 
which  precedes  this,  will  satisfy  many,  that  there  is  knowledge  im- 
portant to  every  member  of  the  community,  for  which  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  physiology  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  very  frame  of  woman  was  formed  for  less  intellectual  effort 
than  that  of  man.  In  a  nervous  system  of  so  great  susceptibility, 
it  produces  far  more  speedy  and  dangerous  exhaustion.  For  our- 
selves, we  question  whether  females,  generally,  ought  to  devote 
more  than  half  the  petiod  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  to  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  We  would  object  most  strenuously  to  that  system 
which  obliges  many  to  compress  into  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  the 
whole  course  of  study,  by  which  they  are  expected  to  qualify 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  well-educated  classes  of  the 
community. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  by  any,  to  clain)  for  the  future  mothers  of  our 
country,  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  sufficient  for  one  third  of  the 
number  between  15  and  20  years  of  age.  This  class  amounted  to 
596,254  in  1830,  and  on  this  estimate  schools  would  be  requisite 
for  198,751.  If  we  assign  40  to  a  school,  they  would  need  4,968 
schools,  of  which  New-England  would  require  500,  and  New- York 
an  equal  number.  We  have  indeed  no  statistical  information  on 
this  point,  but  we  are  persuaded  no  one  will  suppose  that  we 
have  one  half  of  this  number. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  such  facts  as  are  within  our  reach.  The 
only  information  of  an  official  kind  is  concerning  the  number  of 
high  schools  and  academies,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Many  of 
these  institutions  receive  females,  but  more,  we  believe,  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  other  sex.  We  will  assume,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  them  are  males. 

At  this  period  of  life,  the  number  of  males  usually  equals  that  of 
females.  In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  22,000  males  of  this 
aee,  and  by  our  suppo^tion  there  should  be  schools  for  11,000. 
Official  reports  inform  us  that  there  are  29  academies,  and  1,200 
pupils.     If  we  suppose  the  number  of  private  schools,  of  a  higher 
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order,  equal  to  double  this  number,  we  shall  have  provisiou  only 
for  3,600,  or  one  seventhy  instead  of  one  half  of  the  young  men. 

New-Ham|3shire  is  stated,  in  a  recent  docoment,  to  have  1,500 
pupils  in  32  academies.  She  has  14^000  males  between  15  and  20 
and  an  equal  number  of  females. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  standing  higher  than  any. other 
for  its  means  of  education,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  acade- 
mies and  private  schools  is  estimated,  by  the  accurate  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Register,  frgm  partial  reports  of  99  towns,  at  24,852, 
amounting  only  to  two  thirds  of  the  male  population,  between 
15  and  20.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  half  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  merely  elementary  ;  we  know  that  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  academies  are  from  other  States,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  12,000,  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  between  15  and  20,  are  natives  of  the  State,  or  one  third 
of  the  males,  supposing  them  to  be  all  of  this  sex. 

In  the  State  oi  New- York,  we  learn  from  an  estimate  of  B.  F. 
Butler,  Esq.,  that  there  are  3,835  pupik  in  56  academies,  of  whom 
2,000  are  engaged  in  classical  studies.  If  we  suppose  double  the 
number  of  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  we  shall  have  1 1 ,505 
of  the  youth  of  New- York  out  of  103,000,  between  15  and  20,  at- 
tending to  the  higher  branches  of  a  common  education  ;  and  if 
we  suppose  ten  times  the  number,  it  is  utteriy  unworthy  of  this 
great  and  liberal  State,  to  furnish  these  advantages  only  to  one  fifth 
part  of  its  male  youth. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  those  States  of  the  Union, 
which  are  best  provided  with  means  of  instruction,  and  most  of 
which  have  common  schools  for  one  in  four  of  their  population. 
How  little  have  we  to  expect  for  the  youth  in  those  States  wh^e 
there  are  no  means  of  common  instruction  for  two  thirds  or  three 
fourths  of  the  children !  If  the  most  favored  do  not  affi)rd  more 
than  one  fifth  of  their  youth  the  means  of  advancing  beyond  the 
most  ordinary  education,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  in 
ten  in  other  States  are  acquiring  any  knowledge  beyond  the  mere 
elements  ;  and  we  have  a  mass  of  400,000  youth,  thus  imperfectly 
preparing  for  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 

But  we  know  that  many  of  these  academies  and  schools  include 
female  pupils.  If  we  deduct  these,  or  if  we  estimate  the  schools 
necessary  for  them,  this  dark  picture  becomes  darker  by  many 
shades  ;  and  a  mass  of  uncultivated  mind  appears  among  us,  which 
shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deeper  doom. 

Is  it  just,  is  it  politic  —  we  need  not  ask,  is  it  worthy  of  us  as 
a  nation  —  to  leave  our  youth  in  this  condition?  But  we  trust  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  need  no  other  excitement  than  that  of  facts. 
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It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  more.  We 
deny  it.  We  appeal  to  the  case  of  individual  towns  and  commu- 
nities, who  have  done  more.  We  would  point  to  the  vast  amount 
of  superfluities  which  we  are  able  to  provide.  We  point  to  our 
manual  labor  schools,  as  furnishing  a  complete  answer;  and  we 
demand  of  every  man  who  has  any  concern,  or  feels  any  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country,  that  he  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  eveiry  young  man  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 

But  the  increase  of  the  remainder  of  our  population,  above  15, 
Is  a  topic  of  no  small  interest ;  for  we  should  have  plans,  and  means^ 
and  associations  for  the  improvement  of  these  also,  if  it  were  only 
to  supply  the  deficiency  pointed  out  in  their  early  instruction. 

We  shall  find,  in  passing,  that  in  this  portion  of  our  population 
the  greatest  increase  takes  place ;  for  while  the  population  under 
15,  between  1810  and  1830  increased  only  1,932,368,  or  at  the 
rate  of  68  percent,  the  population  over  15  increased  2,732,212,  or 
89  per  cent.  This  fully  confirms  the  reply  made  to  the  alarming 
theory  of  Malthus,  that  our  own  unexampled  increase  is  to  a  great 
extent,  the  mere  filling  up  of  the  older  ranks  of  society  —  rather  the 
rising  of  the  lake,  than  the  increase  of  the  stream.* 

*  We  see  more  full  evidence  of  thie  in  examining  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  adult  population  in  the  various  States.  In  the  newest  and  least  populous 
States,  the  number  of  per^ns  over  40  amounts  to  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  more  populous  States  it  is  14  or  16  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number ;  and  in  those  which  have  been  longest  settled,  and  are  most  filled  up,  as 
New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  it  amounts  to  18  and 
20  per  cent.  In  countries  which  are  strictly  old,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  it  is  even 
greater  than  this,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  a  complete  population,  the  number 
over  45  ought  to  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  some  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  future  Increase  of  our  popula- 
tion are  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  demonstrably  incorrect  The  states  now  reck- 
oned as  old,  somewhat  resemble  those  which  are  still  new,  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
increase.  Thus  Vermont,  which  Increased  at  the  rate  of  81  per  cent  in  10  years, 
from  1790  to  1800,  now  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
And  even  Ohio,  which  advanced  at  the  unparalleled  rate  of  409  per  cent,  or  17.7 
per  cent  per  annum,  between  1810  and  1820,  is  onlv  advancing  now,  at  the  rate 
of  38.6  per  cent  in  ten  yeafj,  or  8.8  per  cent  annually.  Indeed  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  our  country  which  increased  at  first  8.6  per  cent  annuallv,  only  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  8.8  per  ct.  during  the  last  ten  years,  although  one  half  of  the  territory 
is  still  unoccupied. 

In  1880,  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten  of  the  original  13  States,  did  not  exceed  17 
per  cent  in  ten  yean ;  and  in  Vermont,  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  only  19.  In  the 
remaining  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  so  ^^^^  portions  are  still  essentially 
new,  it  advances  as  it  once  did  in  these,  at  the  rate  of  40,  50,  and  80  per  cent.  In 
four  States,  only  in  the  Union,  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama)  does  it  ex- 
ceed 81  per  cent ;  and  this  was  the  former  condition  of  Vermont,  in  two  of  these 
States,  it  has  diminished  to  one  half,  and  in  two  others  to  one  fourth ;  and  one  sixth 
of  the  rate  at  the  census  of  1820. 

Thus  instead  of  going  on  hereafter  to  double  our  population  in  25  Tears,  as  has 
been  predicted,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  period  of  doubling  will 
be  protracted,  as  in  the  older  States ;  for  the  same  causes,  essentially,  are  in  opera- 
tion.   If  we  add  together  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population  in  It  of  the 
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It  is  also  evident  that  sufficient  allowance  has  not  hitherto  been 
made  for  the  increase  of  our  population  by  immigration  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  whole  population  in  1810  amounted  to  7,754,215.  The 
most  favorable  rate  of  human  mortality  which  can  be  allowed,  is 
one  death  annually  to  every  forty  inhabitants,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
population  every  ten  years  ;  and  many  authors  do  not  consider  less 
than  one  in  thirtysix  admissible.  The  mortality  among  the  popu- 
lation of  1820  could  not,  therefore,  have  amounted  to  less  than 
1 ,938,662,  on  the  most  favorable  estimate  ;  leaving  as  survivors  of 
1830  only  5,815,662.  All  those  under  10  years  of  age  in  1830, 
amounting  to  3,472,730,  must  of  course  have  been  bom  since  that 
period ;  and  we  must  look  for  the  survivors  among  those  who  were 
over  10  years.  These  amount  to  7,098,518,  or  1,282,856  more 
than  could  have  been  born  in  the  country  on  any  rational  calcula- 
tion of  mortality.  There  is  no  mode  of  accounting  for  their  origin 
but  from  foreign  immigration,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
admitting,  that  we  have  an  annual  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  amount 
of  128,285  ;  or  10,690  per  month,  and  356  daily.  It  appears  from 
this  calculation  that  we  have  a  regular  addition  to  our  adult  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  made  to  our  juvenile  population.  And  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  as  these  must  have 
brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  ofchildren,  of  every  age, 
the  whole  amount  of  internal  increase  is  much  lower  than  it  has 
yet  been  estimated. 

But  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  congratulate  ourselves  with  being 
thus  spared  the  amount  of  labor  and  means  necessary  to  educate 
so  many  of  our  inhabitants.  European  immigration  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  from  the  best  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
the  government  and  individuals  of  foreign  countries  are  employing 
our  country  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  most  ignorant,  and 
too  often  the  most  vicious  of  their  subjects  and  dependents.  A 
large  number  are  unquestionably  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
knowledge.  A  still  larger  number,  who  have  the  key  of  knowledge, 
have  never  had  time,  or  opportunity,  to  gain  access  to  its  treasures. 
Very  uiany  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our  language ;  and  few  of 

original  States,  we  find  that  the  average  of  the  whole  amounts  only  to  1  it  per 
cent  per  annum,  which  would  require  80  years  for  doubling ;  and  should  We 
assume  the  highest  rate  among  these,  that  of  Vermont,  which  is  1.9  per  cent, 
it  would  still  require  60  years. 

We  shall  be  told  indeed,  that  these  are  the  States  which  furnish  emigrants  for 
the  remainder.  This  is  not  true  of  all;  nor  is  the  increase  greatest  in  those, 
whose  population  is  least  disposed  to  emigrate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
which  is  maintained  by  Sadler,  in  his  reply  to  Malthus,  is  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  our  own  census,  that  the  increase  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion of  a  given  territory  is  less.  And  when  we  combine  with  this,  the  striking 
fact,  that  years  of  depopulation  by  disease  or  famine,  have  been  followed,  so  far  as 
we  have  records  of  the  result,  by  an  extraordinary  increase,  we  cannot  estimate 
at  a  high  rate,  the  probable  loss  on  this  score. 
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them  have  the  least  preparation  for  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  national,  political  and  religious,  far  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  overcome,  than  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  infancy; 
and  demanding  more  time  and  more  effort  for  their  cure. 

Here  then  is  a  large  and  important  class,  who  must  be  educated 
before  they  are  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  a  free  country,  for 
whom  other  means  than  schools,  or  academies,  or  colleges  are  to 
be  provided,  and  for  whom  we  know  not  that  any  benevolent  inte- 
rest has  yet  been  excited.  With  regard  to  them,  immediate  action 
is  more  necessary  even,  than  with  regard  to  children ;  for  in  two 
^ears  they  may  become  naturalized  citizens,  members  of  the  elect- 
ive body  who  govern  our  country.  Liet  us  suppose  that  half  of 
them  know  how  to  read  our  language,  how  important  is  it  that  there 
be  adult  schooU,  (both  evening  and  Sunday  schools)  where  the 
rest  may  acquire  it.  How  useful  would  it  be,  if  social  institutions 
of  the  character  of  Lyceums  were  established,  with  lectures  and 
discussions  calculated  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  our  political 
and  social  institutions,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  combat  and  dissipate  the  local  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions of  a  secular  kind  which  they  bring  with  them.  Would  that 
the  advocates  of  improvement  were  half  as  active  in  their  efforts  with 
this  increasing  class  of  our  community,  as  the  political  partizans  are, 
in  enlisting  them  under  the  banner  of  a  faction.  And  could  Christ- 
ian benevolence  be  roused  to  provide  some  means  for  dissipating 
that  moral  darkness,  in  which  most  of  those  who  now  come  to  us 
from  Europe  have  been  shrouded  from  infancy,  to  purify  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  moral  pollution  which  they  have  always  breathed, 
and  which  still  envelopes  them,  might  we  not  see  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  increasing  with  less  fearful  rapidity?  —  might  we  not  hope 
that  we  should  go  on  less  rapidly,  in  adopting  the  vices  which  are 
desolating  the  old  world  ?  No  one  doubts  that  most  of  these  per-  * 
sons  come  from  an  atmosphere  of  moral  infection,  of  which  none 
but  he  who  has  breathed  it  has  any  conception.  '  Truth  is  fallen 
in  the  streets,'  purity  is  scarcely  valued,  and  the  law  of  selfishness 
is  the  ordinary  standard  of  morals.  Humanity  and  policy  admit 
no  ^  quarantine.'  Do  not  both  demand,  most  loudlv,  the  immediate 
and  earnest  application  of  every  process  to  disinfect  and  to  heal; 
and  is  not  the  demand  enforced  by  the  injunctions  of  religion  ? 

How  great  a  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  numerous 
and  active  a  body  of  agents  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public  mind 
on  this  important  point,  to  arouse  public  feeling,  to  establish,  and 
organize,  and  sustain  the  schools  and  institutions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve us  from  descending  to  the  grave  of  nations  1  For  this  we 
must  look  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  in 
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the  vigor  of  life,  between  20  and  40  or  50  years  of  age.  Among 
these  we  must  generally  obtain  our  teachers,  and  professors,  and 
agents,  in  every  useful  institution,  and  every  philanthropic  enter- 

Erise.  It  is  more  common  in  our  country  than  in  any  other  per- 
aps,  to  attempt  a  new  enterprise  after  the  age  of  40,  althougb 
many  examples  lead  us  to  believe  it  hazardous  to  health  and  use- 
fulness, to  change  entirely  our  plans  and  habits  of  action,  at  so  late 
a  period.  The  higher  divisions  of  our  census  are  by  ten  years. 
The  class  between  40  and  50  amounts  to  less  than  half  the  number 
between  20  and  30.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  period 
between  25  and  50  is  that  of  the  most  active  efforts,  the  deduction 
to  be  made  from  those  under  25  will  be  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
those  between  40  and  50.  The  column  of  the  table  containing 
those  between  20  and  40  will  therefore  give  us  nearly  the  number 
of  individuals  on  whom  we  must  rely,  as  the  most  active  laborers 
in  the  cause  of  improvement. 

In  the  whole  of  the  United  States  this  class  amounts  to  3,012,964, 
or  about  one  third  of  our  whole  population^  one  half  of  whom  are 
males.  Of  these,  one  third  are  in  the  five  New-England  States 
and  New- York,  one  third  in  the  five  States  nonh  of  Maryland  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  the  remainder  in  the  States  south  of  those. 
It  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  left  unnoticed,  that  while  the  pro- 
portion of  active  population  is  greatest  in  the  northeastern  States, 
the  demands  for  useful  activity  are  greatest  and  most  urgent,  at  the 
west  and  south.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  those  in  ignorance 
far  greater,  but  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  children  are  more 
numerous.  And  while  we  are  comparatively  so  well  supplied,  the 
demand  for  an  annual  increase  of  eSbri  is  far  less ;  for  while  the 
juvenile  population  at  the  north  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  that  at  the  south  increased  58  per 
cent.  We  cannot  .but  regard  this  as  establishing  a  powerful  claim 
on  the  social  and  christian  principles  of  the  active  population  of  the 
north  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so  extensively  felt  and  answered. 

But  while  the  class  of  persons  in  middle  life  form  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  community,  they  are  also  subjects  for  education,  in 
reference  to  their  own  character,  as  well  as  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them.  It  is  a  prejudice  which  is  the  highest  proof  of  igno- 
rance, the  strongest  evidence  that  a  new  course  of  '  schooling '  is 
necessary,  to  suppose  that  education  is  finished,  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  acquired  at  20.  The  mind  is  but  prepared  for  the 
most  important  acquisitions,  those  of  a  directly  practical  charac- 
ter. All  previous  study  should  have  been  directed  to  the  point  of 
procuring,  and  learning  to  use,  the  instruments  for  future  pursuits, 
of  preparing  and  strengthening  the  individuals  to  engage  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  business  of  life,  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
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useful  purposes.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  materials,  and 
of  men,  on  whom  he  is  to  act,  is  as  indispensable  as  that  of  the 
instruments  he  is  to  employ,  and  he  will  lose  even  what  he  has 
gamed,  if  it  be  not  called  into  exercise.  Instances  have  occurred, 
in  a  country  as  well  instructed  as  Switzerland,  in  which  young  men 
who  had  spent  their  childhood  at  school,  and  had  then  been  de* 
voted  to  labor,  in  a  country  where  books  are  scarce,  and  a  social 
institution  for  improvement  almost  unknown,  have  forgotten  to 
read !  Such  have  been  sent  by  their  towns  to  a  public  seminary, 
to  be  prepared  as  teachers,  and  have  been  obliged  to  begin  with 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  alphabet.  If  (he  mere  elements  of 
knowledge  can  thus  escape  in  a  few  years,  how  can  we  hope  that 
the  various  branches  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  considered 
indispensable  to  every  man,  will  be  retained,  unless  repetition  or 
exercise  is  employed  to  refresh  the  memory.  It  is  painful  to  ob«- 
serve,  generally,  in  countries  where  instruction  thus  necessarily 
terminates  with  the  school,  the  intellectual  degradatioa  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  and  their  complete  absorption  in  the  mere  wants 
and  gratifications  of  animal  nature.  We  are  assured  by  physicians, 
that,  on  physiological  principles,  some  exercise  of  the  brain  is  indis- 
pensable even  to  perfect  the  body  itself;  and  that  the  entire  inac- 
tion of  the  mind  gives  new  strength  to  the  animal  appetites  and 
passions,  and  tends  directly  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  whole 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  examples  have  occurred,  in 
which  men  who  had  no  instruction  before  the  age  of  30,  have  be- 
come eminent^  in  church  and  state,  and  these  instances  would, 
doubtless,  be  much  more  numerous,  if  special  means  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  those  who  know  the  extent  and  the  value  of 
knowledge  need  no  such  argument.  They  know  that  we  can  at 
best  but  enter  the  field  at  this  age  ;  and  they  will  not  forget,  that 
the  period  for  acquisition  in  the  mass  of  the  community  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  40. 

Here  then,  is  a  wide  and  important  sphere  for  associations  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  for  those  interesting  courses  of  lectures 
which  have  been  given  in  our  large  towns.  Regular  lecturers  can 
be  procured,  only  w,here  literary  or  professional  men  are  so  nume- 
rous that  they  are  not  absorbed  in  their  occupations.  The  only 
mode  practicable  for  the  country  at  large,  is  to  establish  some  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  the  Lyceum,  each  of  whose  members 
shall  be  expected  to  call  into  requisition  his  own  stock  of  know- 
ledge, in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  en- 
gage with  them  in  some  discussion,  or  other  exercise,  which  shall 
impart  to  all,  the  benefits  of  their  united  experience.  We  have 
known  a  collection  of  heads  of  families,  among  whom  not  a  few 
were  grey-headed,  assembling  to  be  mutual  instructors  in  the  study 
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of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  their  companion  from  childhood  :  and 
finding  it  a  source  of  great  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as 
pleasure.  If  this  could  be  the  result  with  a  book  thus  familiar  to  all, 
a  subject  so  constantly  presented  and  explained,  is  there  not  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  interest  could  be  excited  on  a  multitude  of 
topics  relating  to  the  active  and  visible  world,  which  are  not  so  di- 
rectly within  the  reach  of  a  whole  community,  each  one  of  which, 
however,  may  be  familiar  or  accessible  to  some  one  or  two  persons 
in  every  village.  But  we  need  not  theorise  on  this  subject.  The 
experience  of  many  of  our  readers  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
&ct ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
proofs  have  been  furnished  in  our  pages,  on  the  authority  of  wit- 
nesses beyond  dispute,  that  those  associations,  under  this  and  other 
names,  which  have  been  formed  on  the  strict  principle  of  mutual 
instruction  among  the  less  educated  inhabitants  of  retired  villages, 
have  been  uniformly  the  most  permanent,  and  most  useful,  and 
agreeable.  More  than  one  individual  who  entered  this  class  of 
adults  in  ignorance,  has  by  his  own  efforts,  in  connection  with  simi- 
lar associations,  risen  to  respectability  and  influence.  The  farmer, 
the  mechanic  and  the  professional  man,  have  in  turn,  given  instruc- 
tion, or  conducted  discussions,  on  the  subjects  most  familiar  to 
them  ;  each  has  acquired  many  new  ideas,  and  each  has  learnt  to 
feel  more  respect  and  interest  for  the  pursuits  of  the  other*  That 
many  of  these  institutions  have  failed,  is  indeed  an  evidence  that 
they  were  not  well  founded  or  well  conducted.  Too  often,  they 
were  the  mushroom  results  of  a  temporary  excitement,  instead  of 
settled  conviction  and  purposes.  But  the  success  of  other  eflbrts 
proves,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  unavoidable  defect  in  the 
system  itself.  We  believe  that  many  of  these  failures  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  building,  or  library,  or  appa- 
ratus, which  could  present  a  visible  and  permanent  rallying  point; 
and  we  question  whether  any  one  has  failed,  which  had  this  founda- 
tion. But  if  this  plan  fail,  we  would  still  urge  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  some  method  in  which  this  important  portion  of  our 
population  should  be  constantly  improved. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  state  of  our  white  inhabitants ;  and 
while  we  have  discovered  appalling  facts,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  by,  for  the  present,  a  mass  of  ignorance  in  the  remainder  of 
our  population,  over  which  humanity  weeps,  almost  in  despair.  In 
reviewing  the  whole  ground,  we  find,  that  while  noble  and  success- 
fiil  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
many  of  our  towns  and  districts,  large  portions  of  our  population 
are  still  in  the  most  urgent  need. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  require,  agreeably  to  the  £[Ood  old  regulation 
of  New-England,  a  common  school  for  every  fyiyfamJie$^  and  a 
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higher  school^  or  academy j  for  every  one  hundred  famiUeSy  to  ^ve 
the  children  of  our  country  the  elements  of  knowledge.  A  course 
ofweeJidy  lectures,  or  a  weekly  association  for  mutual  improvement , 
is  as  important  to  the  adults  of  eveiy  neighborhood^  as  a  school  (ot 
the  children ;  and  if  properly  conaucted,  it  would  contribute  not 
less  to  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  for  it  would  not  only  assist  them 
to  fix.  and  apply  their  elementary  knowledge,  but  it  would  prepare 
every  parent  to  be  a  teacher,  and  make  every  family  a  school  of 
instruction.  Ought  a  nation  of  electors  to  devote  less  attention 
than  this,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?  Can  they  be  fitted  for 
their  high  duties,  at  any  cheaper  rate?  Can  they  be  prepared 
even,  to  receive  and  understand  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  to  unite 
with  a  ^  zeal  according  to  knowledge'  in  difl!using  its  blessings  to 
others,  by  less  efficient  means  of  instruction  ?  Do  not  the  statbtics 
of  crime  and  irreligion  abundantly  prove^  that  ignorance  is  one  of 
their  most  fruitful  sources  ? 

But  there  is  an  atheistical  plan,  which  forbids  the  entrance  o( 
the  Bible  into  multitudes  of  our  schools ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  excluding  sectarianism,  shuts  out  Christianity,  and  establishes 
the  influence  of  a  single  sect^  who  would  dethrone  the  Creator,  and 
break  every  bond  of  social  order.  In  such  circumstances,  a  iSf«ii- 
day  school  for  every  neighborhood,  and  an  adult  school  of  the  same 
character,  to  instruct  the  neglected  sons  of  our  republic,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  are  indispensable  to  preserve  among  us  the  foundations 
of  morality,  and  the  principles  of  religion. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  bow  much  remains  to  be  done,  which 
nothing  but  individual  effort  can  accomplish.  We  would  repeat 
our  appeal  to  Patriotism  and  Philanthropy^  and  Christian  Beneo- 
olence.  While  we  rejoice  in  all  that  they  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  we  would  warn  them,  that  unless  their  efibrts  are  speed- 
ily doubled,  and  still  increase  every  year  to  meet  the  influx  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  increase  of  childhood,  all  that  is  yet  accomplished 
must  be  lost  to  us  as  a  nation  ;  and  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
people,  must  ultimately  follow  the  degraded  rulers  of  their  own 
choice,  in  the  funeral  procession  of  our  Political,  and  Social,  and 
Christian  Institutions. 


\ 
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Art.  til — American  School  Agents'  Societt. 

We  have  rarely  been  more  interested  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
than  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society.  It  was  held  at 
the  hall  of  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  on  Monday,  August  5th. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr  S.  R.  Hall  was  called  to  the 
chair.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr  Jewett,  Professor  elect  of  the  Marietta 
Institute  for  Teachers,  and  was  accompanied  by  statements  of  the 
agents  employed. 

It  appears,  that  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Society,  a  number  of  agents 
were  employed  to  visit  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  exa- 
mine their  state,  and  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  education,  in  order  to 
excite  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  defects  of  their  schools, 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  It  was  stated  that  they  were  gene- 
rally listened  to  with  deep  interest.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  suf- 
ficient contributions  were  made  to  defray  their  expenses,  and  earnest  in- 
vitations were  given  them  to  return,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
that  on  this,  as  every  other  subject,  tlie  address  of  a  lecturer  will  often 
rouse  to  attention  and  effort,  when  printed  essays  and  addresses,  or  even 
laws,  would  have  no  efficacy;  and  that  when  the  subject  is  thus  pre- 
sented, and  valuable  information  given,  by  a  competent  agent,  those  to 
whom  he  goes  are  usually  disposed  to  sustain  him,  and  invite  him  to 
return. 

It  was  stated  by  the  agents,  that  while  in  many  towns  and  districts 
laudable  efforts  had  been  made  and  much  had  been  done  to  improve 
schools,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  books  in  use  were,  to  a  sad 
extent,  very  defective ;  and  embrace  few  of  the  improvements  of  the 
present  century. 

After  reading  the  report,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  W.  C. 
Woodbridge : 

Mesolved,  That  in  view  of  the  facts  presented  to  this  meeting,  from  the  reports 
of  the  agents  of  this  Society,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  evident  that  the  state 
of  schools,  even  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  is  far  below  the  stan- 
dard which  is  requisite  for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  it  was  remarked,  that  Education  ought  to 
provide  for  the  body  and  die  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind.  Yet  how  few 
teachers  are  there  who  feel  themselves  called  upon,  and  how  few  are 
competent  to  provide  for  improving  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  their 
pupils !  To  how  mat  an  extent  is  the  cultivation  of  right  feelings  almost 
entirely  neglected !  Multitudes  of  our  schools,  if  we  may  credit  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  parents  and  friends  of  education,  are  nurseries 
of  evil  dispositions  and  habits,  instead  of  good,  fiut  if  we  consider  merely 
the  intellect,  the  methods  of  instruction  are  so  defective,  and  so  little  at^ 
tention  is  paid  to  strengthening  the  mind  itself,  that  the  work  is  srenerally 
but  half  done.  Even  the  knowledge  of  language  is  confined  rather  to  its 
sounds  than  its  meaning. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Newton,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Society,  who  stated  many  facts  concerning  the  state  of  schools,  which 
fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  resolution. 
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The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr  Lindsley  of  Boston : 

Mesolved,  That  it  is  tn  imperious  duty,  devolving  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  patriots  and  cbrislians^  to  provide  schools  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  especially  at  the  South  and  West. 

He  observed  that  it  seemed  superfluous  to  speak  in  such  an  audience 
of  the  importance  of  instruction,  or  the  duty  of  providing  it  The  duty 
devolved  on  this  Society  was  not  to  fttmish  schools,  but  to  induce  others 
to  furnish  them ;  and  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  accomplished  but 
in  the  very  way  they  had  adopted.  Prejudice  had  existed  in  regard  to 
agents ;  but,  he  asked,  what  benevolent  object  of  importance*  had  ever 
been  effected  without  agents.  It  was  abundantly  proved  that  the  voice 
of  the  livinff  teacher  was  far  more  efficacious  than  the  press  ever  could 
be,  alone.  Be  hoped  the  Society  would  go  on,  and  extend  and  increase 
their  efforts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Shipherd,  of  Ohio.  He  ob- 
served, that  in  coming  from  the  midst  of  a  region  where  schools  were  rare, 
and  adults  unable  to  read  were  numerous,  he  felt  deeply  the  importance 
of  this  Society.  He  stated  many  facts  in  detail,  which  we  cannot  recoUect 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  repeat  them,  abundantly  showing  the  need  of 
immediate  exertion,  and  urged  the  Society  to  increased  efforts. 

It  was  also  stated,  that  from  recent  calculations,  it  appears  that  there 
are  from  1,000,000  to  1,400,000  children  south  and  west  of  New- York, 
destitute  of  instruction,  and  that  even  in  the  State  of  New-York  itself, 
there  were  from  50  to  80,000,  of  whom  13,000  were  in  the  city  of  New* 
York. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr  Barton,  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary : 

Beiolvedf  That  the  experience  of  the  last  year  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
that  the  employment  of  agents  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  community,  to  excite 
interest  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  difluse  a  knowledge  of  die  best  me- 
thods of  instruction,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  schools. 

Mr  Barton  confirmed  the  remarks  of  Mr  Lindsley  on  this  point,  and 
exhibited  with  great  clearness  the  indispensable  necessity  of  sending 
agents,  into  those  places,  where  a  book  on  education  would  never  penetrate. 
He  observed,  that  there  was,  in  many  towns,  a  total  ignorance  of  what  had 
been  done  in  other  places,  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  on  this  subject, 
and  that  it  could  be  removed  in  no  other  way. 

Mr  Beman,  one  of  the  agents,  confirmed  these  statements ;  and  stated 
the  neglect  of  many  important  points  in  schools,  resulting  from  this  ig- 
norance. 

Mr  J.  O.  Taylor,  who  spent  sometime  in  the  State  of  New- York,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Society,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

EcMohed,  That  the  Society  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  community  have 
begun  to  feel  the  imoortance  of  this  sulject,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage  and 
sustain  measures  of  thb  kind ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
attended  their  efibrts,  they  have  peat  occasion  for  gratitude  to  God,  and  every  en- 
couragement to  go  forward  with  mcreased  energy. 

He  observed  that  surprise  and  curiosity  were  everywhere  excited  by 
representations  of  the  wants  of  our  population  and  the  defects  of  our 
schools ;  and  after  describing  some  of^  the  evidences  of  this,  be  stated, 
that  so  important  did  some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  New  York 
consider  this  Society,  and  so  much  did  they  approve  its  plan,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  similar  association  there,  to  be  devoted  to  their  own 
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State.    Should  this  society  be  so  organised  in  Boston,  as  to  inspire  public 
confidence,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  might  have  auxiliaries  in  other  States. 
Mr»  S.  R.  Hall|  the  principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  then  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

Mesolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  eflbrt,  it  ia  ex* 
pedient  that  the  aeat  of  this  Society's  operations  be  transferred  to  Boston,  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  28d  of  August,  to  present  the 
subject  for  their  consideratioD ;  and  that  the  Report  now  made,  be  accepted  and 
referred  to  them,  to  be  enlarged  and  presented  at  that  meeting. 

He  observed  that  it  was  never  intended  to  fix  the  Society  at  Andover,  but 
only  to  commence  its  operations  there.  That  the  practicability  and  useful- 
ness of  the  plan  had  been  abundantly  proved ;  but  that  it  was  now  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  removed  to  some  point  of  operation  more  central, 
and  where  a  greater  number  of  individuals  could  engage  in  its  manage- 
ment We  regret  that  we  cannot  repeat  a  number  of  interesting  remarks 
on  the  general  topic.  He  observed  that  some  modifications  were  neces- 
sary in  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  and  some  changes  in  its  officers, 
which  it  was  thought  best  to  refer  to  those  gentlemen  who  should  engage 
in  the  cause  in  Boston. 

On  this  resolution.  Prof.  Emerson,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  ob- 
served, that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  importance  of  removing  the  Society: 
that  it  was  not  at  all  an  indication  that  it  was  not  prosperous ;  but  on  the 
contrary  that  it  had  become  too  important  to  be  stationed  in  a  place  so 
retired.  He  believed  it  capable  of  producing  great  and  important  effects ; 
and  hoped  its  ofiicers  would  go  on  with  courage. 

Mr.  Barton  then  offered  a  resolution,  which,  after  some  alteration,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Mesolvedt  That  as  this  Society  has  never  been  concerned  in  the  circulation  or 
reeommendiation  of  school  books,  and  as  its  objects  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  private  Interests,  the  agents  should  be  enjoined  to  abstain  from  acting  as  the 
agents  of  any  publishers  or  authors  of  books  or  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools. 

He  observed  that  much  jealousy  existed,  and  much  prejudice  had  been 
excited  on  this  subject,  and  he  deemed  it  important  for  the  Society  to  dis* 
avow  and  forbid  all  agency  of  this  kind.  Its  object  jvas  simply  benevolent, 
and  it  ought  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  It  was  remarked  by  others, 
tiiat  Uie  resolution  was  not  intended  to  restrict  the  agents  in  expressing 
their  own  individual  opinion  ;  but  for  this  the  Society  could  not  be  respon- 
sible. It  must,  however,  forbid  their  acting  as  commercial  agents  of  anv 
works.  It  appeared  that  many  agents  to  wnom  books  had  been  sent  with 
this  view,  bad  never  even  shown  them  to  others  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  no 
agent  of  the  Society  had  ever  been  thus  engaged,  while  in  their  employ. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously.  Messrs.  Hall,  Wood- 
bridge  and  Lamson,  of  the  Female  Seminary,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  call  a  meeting  in  Boston,  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  the  Society 
was  adjourned  to  that  time. 

We  earnestly  hope  the  friends  of  educatioa  io  this  city  will  unite, 
in  carrying  on  a  work  so  happily  begun. 

We  add  the  following  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  a  subsequent  one  in  Brooklyn,  as  showing  some 
of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  this  society,  and  its  practical 
tendency. 

A  meeting  of  unusual  interest  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  ChiOham  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
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Tuesday,  July  23,  and  that  large  numbeni  attended.  An  Address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Taylor,  an  Agent  of  the  American  School  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  has  spent  much  time  in  travel- 
ing the  country,  apd  collecting  facts  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  wants 
of  common  schools.  He  gave  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  incompetency 
of  teachers :  the  indifference  of  parent  ;  and  the  general  neglect  of  pri- 
mary education. 

In  the  progress  of  his  own  observation,  and  the  careful  examination  of 
such  documents  as  have  come  within  his  reach,  Mr  T.  felt  authorized  to 
state,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,000,000  children  of  a  proper 
age  to  attend  school,  who  have  never  yet  attended  one.  Of  these  he  re- 
marked 250,000  are  in  Pennsylvania;  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  he 
supposed  the  number  of  uninstructed  in  New-York  amounts  to  80,000. 
In  Indiana  are  reckoned  2*^,000,  and  in  Illinois  520,000  children,  who  cannot 
read ;  and  about  as  many  adults.  In  New- Jersey,  according  to  the  best 
means  of  information,  there  are  11,566  who  receive  no  instruction.  In 
Kentucky,  in  1833,  about  one  third  of  the  children  are  in  the  same  de- 
plorable condition. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  made  an  address. 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  several  other  gentlemen.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  closed  at  a  late 
hour. 

Reaolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meetins  the  CommoD  Schools  of  this 
State  are  greatly  deficieot  in  good  teachers,  and  that  as  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  this  defect,  the  benefits  of  which  the  Oommon  School  system  is  sus- 
ceptible are  very  imperfectly  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, praying  for  an  endowment  by  the  State  of  a  central  institution  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  upon  a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  public  wants. 

Mesidved,  That  it  be  also  the  duty  of  the  said  committee  to  adopt  measures  to 
procure  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  other  counties,  in  forwarding  the  ob- 
ject proposed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

Retolvedt  That  this  meeting  highly  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
American  School  Agents'  Society,  and  recommend  thorn  to  the  encouragement 
and  support  oi  all  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  diffosion  of  knowledge. 

A  meeting  of  a  similar  kind  was  also  held  at  Brooklyn  on  the  evening 
of  July  29th,  where  Mr  Taylor  repeated  his  address,  and  similar  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the  speedy  organiza- 
tion of  a  Lyceum  in  that  place,  among  which  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  form  a  plan.  The  importance  of  cooperation  among  the 
friends  of  education  of  all  classes,  for  the  improvement  and  multiplication 
of  common  schools,  was  strongly  insisted  on;  and  the  happy  tendency  of 
lyceums  among  children,  was  illustrated  by  the  following  novel  exhibition, 
the  account  of  which  we  copy  from  the  New- York  AdvertT^er. 

*  A  delegation  had  been  sent  fiom  the  Juvenile  Lyceum  of  Pu  die  School  No. 
8,  in  New-York  city,  consisting  of  two  boys,  with  various  specimens  of  their  in- 
genuity, which  excited  general  surprise.  There  were  several  figures  of  deer, 
fions,  horses,  &c,  cut  in  wood  with  penknives,  and  surprisingly  like  nature,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  copied  from  mere  drawings  by  the  eye.  The  principal 
object  was  a  wooden  steam  engine,  about  18  inches  high,  complete,  and  workine 
with  a  crank,  presenting  every  part  well  proportioned,  most  nicely  adjusted,  ana 
closely  imitating  a  large  one,  even  to  the  date,  ornaments,  &c,  the  astonishing 
production  of  a  lad  of  14.  The  Society  was  formed  in  May  last,  and  now  pos- 
sess a  cabinet  consbting  of  the  following  articles,  collected  and  made  by  the 
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membera :  —  Specimei»  of  meobanio  art»  (shoef,  sleighs,  buckets,  &c,)  881  -, 
shells,  2,215 ;  minerals,  240 ;  insects,  snakes,  &c,  115 ;  combs,  162;  reptiles,  5 ; 
pencilled  and  painted  drawings,  250  ;  engravioga,  foreign,  24  —  total,  8,878.** 

We  believe  no  meeting  on  this  subject  has  excited  greater  inte- 
resty  or  done  more  to  rouse  the  community  from  that  unaccountable 
apathy  which  prevails,  than  this  meeting  in  New-York.  We  doubt 
not  that  similar  results  may  be  produced  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  if  the  Society  can  be  enabled  to  employ  judicious  agents  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  extend  its  operations  throughout  the  country. 


Art.  IV.  —  Distortion  of  the  Female  Form. 

This  topic  is  one  of  such  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  that  we 
have  with  difficulty  refrained  from  taking  it  up  long  since.  An 
article  in  the  cheap  magazine,  published  by  the  London  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  lately  republished  in 
the  Ladies'  Gazette.  The  subject  has  also  been  treated  admirably 
in  a  recent  work,  by  Mrs  Sigoumey ;  and  after  these  examples, 
and  the  cordial  reception  of  Dr  Alussey's  lectures  on  this  subject,  by 
some  of  the  most  reBned  circles,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  present  it  to  our  readers.  The  remarks  made  in  the  article  on 
Physiology,  present  the  subject  generally. 

The  following  appeal  of  Mrs  Sigoumey,  will,  we  hope,  fix  the 
attention  of  mothers  and  daughters  on  a  practice  which  affects  so 
seriously  human  health  and  happiness. 

*  Tight  Lacino.* 

'It  is  not  the  lightest  part  of  a  mother's  dnty  to  superintend  the  pby- 
aical  welfare  of  her  offspring.  This  complicated  and  wonderful  clay  tern* 
pie,  rendered  so  precious  as  the  shrine  of  an  undying  spirit,  is  worthy  of 
strict  guardianship.  The  mother,  appointed  to  watch  its  construction,  to 
aid  the  harmony  of  its  architecture,  to  rejoice  in  its  symmetry,  who  per- 
ceives daily  how  much  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
lodgment,  should  cherish  and  prize  the  mortal  for  the  sake  of  the  immortoL 

*  Does  she  attach  value  to  the  gems  of  intellect  ?  Let  her  see  that  the 
casket  which  contains  them  be  not  carelessly  disarranged  or  broken ! 
Does  she  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  ?  Let  her  seek  the  good  of  its 
companion,  who  walks  with  it  to  the  very  gate  of  the  grave,  and  returns 
to  its  embrace  on  the  morning  of  ihe  resurrection. 

^  But  a  single  modification  of  this  extensive  subject  is  at  present  con- 
templated. Yet,  as  it  affects  the  health  and  life  of  our  daughters,  it  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  with  indifference  by  their  maternal  guardians.  The 
injuries  arising  from  compression  of  the  vital  parts  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  recounted.    Multiplied  forms  of  obstructed  circulation,  nervous 
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disease,  and  orgfanic  affection,  are  in  their  train.  A  physician,  eminently 
skilful  in  the  melancholy  science  of  insanity,  asserts  that  tight  lacing  is  a 
pifolific  source  of  mental  derangement.  Another  medical  gentleman,  who 
has  heen  led  by  philanthropy  to  investigate  this  point,  assures  the  public 
that  thousands  die  annually ,  from  the  neve  re  discipline  of  bnsk  and  corset 
The  frightful  internal  ravages  thus  produced,  have  been  too  often  illu8» 
trated  by  dissection,  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

'  Habits  of  tight  lacing  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  no  one  will 
acknowledge  them.  Those  evils  that  shun  the  light,  and  shelter  them* 
selves  in  subterfuges,  are  ever  the  most  difficult  to  remedy.  A  great 
part  of  that  energy  which  might  tend  to  their  reform  is  wasted  in  hunting 
them  from  their  hiding  places.  Has  any  young  lady  been  known  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  destroying  herself,  that  she  was  even  uncomfort- 
able from  tiff ht  lacing  ?  Yet  the  suppressed  sigh,  the  labored  respiration, 
the  suffused  countenance,  the  constrained  movement,  confess  what  the 
lips  deny.  Pulmonary  and  spinal  diseases,  lunacy,  and  the  grave,  reveal 
the  rest 

'  But  is  it  possible,  that  in  these  days  of  improved  and  diffused  educa- 
tion, any  young  female  can  stake  the  well  beinj?  of  her  mind,  and  the  du- 
ration of  her  existence  upon  a  circumstance  of  dress?  Can  she  impede 
the  functions  of  these  mysterious  agents,  which  the  Almighty  has  put  in 
motion,  and  make  her  shortened  life  a  living  death  ?  Can  she  throw  a 
blinding  illusion  over  those  who  would  save  her,  and,  like  the  Spartan  cul- 
prit, conceal  the  destroyer  that  feeds  upon  her  heart's  blood  ?  We  know 
that  it  is  so !  And  who  that  has  tested  the  omnipotence  of  fashion  will 
doubt  it  ?  This  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  of  health  which  she  imposes. 
But  is  a  prominent  one,  and  let  mothers  look  to  it.  Let  them  not  be 
satisfied  with  testxmonu  when  demonstrcUion  is  in  their  power.  Let  them 
possess  themselves  of  the  rudiments  of  anatomy.  Let  them  at  least  be 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  stricture,  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
especially  during  their  period  of  development 

'Yet  let  them  not  linger  till  morbid  habits  have  acquired  strength. 
Their  ministry  is  amons  the  elements  of  character.  Let  them  teach, 
even  over  the  cradle,  ''Uiat  this  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Let  them  early  root  from  the  minds  of  their  daughters,  that  frivolous  and 
mad  principle,  that  the  healthful  action  of  their  mind,  and  the  perfect  use 
of  the  organs  through  which  it  speaks,  are  secondary  to  the  vanities  of 
dress.  If  they  have  received  from  the  great  Creator,  the  gifls  of  a  '<  sound 
mind  and  a  sound  body,''  instruct  them  that  they  are  to  account  for  them. 
If  they  deliberately  permit  sin  to  enslave  the  one,  or  fashion  to  maim  the 
other,  how  shall  thev  answer  it  to  their  Judge  ? 

*  And  how  sliott  the  mother  answer  it,  who,  when  the  soul  was  put  into 
her  hand  as  a  waxen  tablet,  suffered  folly  to  deepen  its  impressions  there, 
and  vanity  to  trace  its  thousand  likenesses,  and  fashion  to  puff  out  her  fe- 
verish breath  on  the  lines  that  virtue  had  written,  until  what  might  have 
been  polished  for  Heaven,  was  sullied  and  melted  aw*ay  ? 

'  HaHford,  Conn.  May  nth,  183^: 

The  London  Penny  Magazine,  every  article  of  which  is  revised 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  philanthropic  men  in  Eng- 
land, adverts,  in  a  manner  at  once  clear,  popular  and  convincing, 
to  the  various  kinds  of  derangement  of  the  physical  frame  which 
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compression  produces ;  but  our  limits  will  not  now  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  article.  The  following  figures  which  accompany 
it,  show  the  tremendous  extent  to  which  the  evil  effects  of  this 
practice  go  in  distorting  the  very  bones,  as  well  as  the  external 
form. 

Fia.  I  Is  >n  outlloe  o(  Ihe  funoas  itatue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  may  be 
con^ered  u  Ifae  beau  idtal  of  *  fine  femala  figure.  Fio.  2  it  the  Bkeleloo  of  a 
rimllw  figare,  with  the  boa«s  Id  their  miturii  potition. 


Fio.  8  is  n  outlioe  of  the  figure 

EBrmineatly  lemodelled  by  iliiyi.     FiO.  4  i»  II 
gure  u  No.  8. 


In  comparing  thesn  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
size  of  the  chest  belonging  to  Figs.  3  and  4  is  obviously  teu  than 
that  belonging  to  Figs.  1  and  2.  This  is  mentioned  to  remove,  if 
possible,  any  suspicions  of  exaggeration  that  might  otherwise  arise ; 
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for  we  are  insared  that  the  representation  of  deformity  is  substan- 
tially correct ;  and  that  the  evils  whtcl)  result  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. They  present  palpable  evidence,  however,  that  while  this 
(iractice  is  destructive  to  health,  it  is  not  less  ruinous  to  beauty, 
t  is  astonishing  that  the  fashion  which  adorns  the  celebrated  statues 
of  Venus  as  the  model  of  the  female  form,  should  yet  encourage 
a  practice,  which  thus  distorts  it.  Is  not  this  exhibition  enough  to 
stifle  the  pleas  of  vanity  on  its  behalf,  and  to  leave  conscience  at 
liberty  to  do  its  office  i 


Art.  V.  —  Insanity  from  Excessite  Study. 

In  our  first  volume  we  inserted  the  remarks  of  physicians  on  in- 
sanity, from  miseducation.  The  public  prints  furnish  us  with  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  same  general  principle,  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Joseph  Prothingbam,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  a  student  of  the  Oneida 
Institute.  In  April  last  he  was  suddenly  missed,  and  strong  suspi- 
cions were  entertained  of  his  murder.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
however,  until  a  letter  was  recently  received  by  his  parents,  dated 
'Atlantic  Ocean,  !2th  May,  1833,  500  miles  east  of  Newfoundland 
Banks.'  The  following  extract  from  his  letter  will  show  to  what  ac- 
count his  abduction  is  to  be  charged. 

*  While  at  the  Institute,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  wishing  to  ^et  ahead,  I 
applied  myself  very  closely  to  study,  (particularly  the  Latin  Grammar.)  leaving 
off  only  when  ahsolutely  necessary.  You  recollect  I  arrived  during  vacation, 
before  the  regular  course  of  labor  had  commenced,  and  thinking  I  should  have 
plenty  of  it  in  a  few  days,  contented  myself  with  taking  very  little  exercise. 
The  effects  of  this  close  application  from  sunrise  till  nine  in  the  evening,  I  soon 
perceived,  and  several  times  was  sensible  that  my  thoughts  for  a  moment  or  two 
were  rather  wandering.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious  or  discouraged,  reason- 
ing with  myself  that  so  sudden  a  change  of  pursuit  must  necessarily  cause  me  at 
first  to  feel  rather  unwell,  and  that  alter  a  few  days  my  mind  would  recover  its 
wonted  tone.  After  the  6th  or  Sth  of  April,  the  little  momentary  aberrations  be* 
came  more  frequent,  and  liow  I  spent  much  of  the  time  intervening  between  that 
date  and  the  8th,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  say.  Some  things  which  I  did,  I  recollect 
distinctly,  and  others  only  as  we  recall  the  vagaries  of  a  dream.  But  afler  the 
8th,  everything  is  wrapt  in  confusion — "  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon 
it."  I  have  a  vague,  dim  recollection  of  feeling  somewhat  as  if  standing  near  a 
mountain,  when  a  volcano  bursts  from  the  side.    To  escape  the  fiery  deluge,  I 


strange  ,  ^  . 

of  the  place,  and  he  answered  Montreal.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  what  could 
Inve  brought  me  there,  but  then  came  confusion  over  my  mind  again,  and  not 
an  idea  or  incident  can  I  recollect,  until  yesterday,  about  10  A.M.,  when  1  found 
myself  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  bound  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  I  immediately 
communicated  every  thing  to  my  fellow  passengers,  (a  young  man  and  wife)  and 
from  them,  learned  the  following  particulars.' 
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It  appears  that  he  met  them  accidentally,  and  embarked  with  them, 
after  making  most  of  the  necessary  preparations,  and  after  passing 
through  various  difficulties  on  his  way  down  the  river,  reached  the 
ship.  In  consequence  of  the  small  sum  of  money  that  Mr.  F.  had, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  steerage,  but  kindly  supplied  with  necessa- 
ries by  the  captain.  It  was  not  until  after  a  week's  confinement  with 
sea-sickness,  (which  perhaps  was  the  very  remedy  which  a  kind 
Providence,  saw  necessary,)  that  he  recovered  his  recollection,  and 
then,  he  observes,  his  '  mind,  in  an  instant,  was  as  clear  and  as  ra- 
tional as  ever.'  The  conclusion  of  his  own  letter  will  be  more  in- 
teresting than  any  abridgment. 

*  The  captain  remarked  that  he  had  sometimes  suspected  me  to  be  a  little  de- 
ranged,  and  my  fellow  passengers  thought  my  appearance  very  odd  at  Quebec : 
but  as  I  was  frequently  engaged  while  on  board  in  reading  their  books,  they  con- 
cluded it  was  owing  to  '*  absence  of  mind,  and  a  naturally  eccentric  character."  — 
They  could  hardly  believe  me,  when  I  first  made  known  to  them  my  utter  ignorance 
of  every  transaction  since  the  time  I  met  with  them  on  the  St  Lawrence.  They 
told  me  I  had  been  uniformly  courteous  and  cheerful,  and  that  when  we  walked 
from  the  shore  to  a  house  during  the  storm,  I  carried  her  in  my  arms  about  half 
the  way,  she  being  too  cold  and  wearied  to  walk.  They  were  well  wrapped  up 
in  blankets,  but  I  bad  nothing  but  my  cloak,  and  got  two  of  my  fingers  frozen. 
You  can  better  conceive,  than  I  can  express,  bow  strangely  I  felt  when  reason  first 
told  me  that  I  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  and  when  [  knew  from  the  pitching 
and  tossing  that  that  vessel  was  on  the  ocean.  I  am  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
some  vessel  bound  homeward,  and  if  I  cannot  return  in  her,  to  send  this  letter. 
If  we  speak  no  vessel  in  which  I  can  return,  I  shall  probably  take  passage  imme- 
diately after  arriving  in  Liverpool.  Till  then,  I  leave  all  other  incidents  connected 
with  this  almost  incredible  loss  of  reason.  I  do  not  doubt  that  study  was  the 
cause,  and  thus  are  all  my  hopes  of  going  through  college  blasted  —  for  I  shpuld 
not  dare  to  make  a  second  attempt.  But  I  think  nothmg  of  that.  lam  lost  in 
wonder  that  such  a  journey  could  have  been  performed  in  safety  in  such  a  singu- 
lar absence  of  mind — and  to  think  too  that  I  even  went  through  all,  without  even 
losing  my  money,  is  most  strange 

^  My  preservation  appears  indeed  miraculous  —  hut  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
How  thankful  should  1  be  to  the  great  Being  who  has  guided  and  directed  my 
wanderings — '  thankful  I'  'tis  too  tame  a  word  —  words  cannot  express  my  feel- 
ings, and  I  leave  all,  for  the  contemplation  almost  overwhelms  me.' 

Mr  F.  has  since  returned,  and  confirms  the  whole  account.  — 
Would  that  his  well-meant,  but  mistaken  zeal  in  study,  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  now  in  danger  from  a  result  not  less  fatal  to 
future  plans,  and  of  preserving  others  from  that  partial  mania —  that 
predominance  of  the  body  over  the  mind  —  which  we  believe  gives 
rise  to  not  a  few  of  the  follies,  and  errors,  and  faults  of  sedentary  men. 

We  will  only  add,  as  an  example  of  a  result  more  deadly,  from  a 
similar  imprudence,  that  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  promising  stu- 
dents of  an  institution,  returned  to  his  room  after  a  long  tour  on  foot, 
in  perfect  health,  and  as  he  imagined,  with  a  stock  laid  up,  on  which 
he  might  draw.  He  sat  down  closely  to  study.  The  blood  thus  ac- 
cumulated, which  rushed  to  Mr  Frothingham's  brean,  in  this  case 
burst  forth  in  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  lungs;  and  after  years 
spent  in  struggling,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  constitution,  against  the  dis- 
eases and  the  effects  of  study,  he  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  brightest 
prospects  of  usefulness,  a  victim  to  his  hasty  efforts  to  be  a  scholar. 
Would  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Physiology,  preserve  both  sexes 
from  incalculable  evil  ? 
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Art.  VI.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

We  ofteD  6nd  that  general  remarks  are  misunderstood,  and  gen- 
eral principles  imperfectly  or  falsely  applied,  for  want  of  direct, 
practical  illustration.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  to  meet  a  demand, 
often  made,  that  we  have  sometimes  inserted  practical  lessons. 
Although  they  may  be  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  believe  they  are  useful  to  others ;  and  will  at  least 
prevent  our  views  from  being  misconceived.  At  this  day,  when 
improvement  in  education,'  is  synonymous  with  multiplied  branches 
of  instruction,  we  consider  it  of  high  importance  not  to  mistake  a 
knowledge  of  maps  for  geography,  or  the  names  of  surfaces  and  so^ 
lids  for  geometry  ;  and  we  have  endeavored,  in  the  following  les- 
son, to  bring  this  point,  among  others,  into  view,  and  to  persuade 
teachers  to  make  an  experiment  which  will  show  them  that  obser- 
vation, guided  by  directions,  is  often  a  more  effectual  means  of  in- 
struction, than  the  mere  gazing  at  specimens,  which  represent  only 
an  individual  of  a  family. 

Dialogue  on  Geology. 

<  What  does  the  word  Ge-ol-o-gy  mean,  father  ?  It  sounds  a  little  like 
Creography,* 

*  Why,  my  son,  it  u  a  little  like  it  Ge  means  earth,  in  Greek ;  and  logy 
means  knowledge  or  science.  Creography  is  the  science  which  describes 
the  earth,  generally,  and  its  inhabitants.  Geology  is  the  science  which 
teaches  us  about  the  rocks,  and  soil,  and  everything  which  helps  to  form 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth.' 

'I  wish  you  would  teach  me  Geology  father!  William  Jones  learned  it, 
two  weeks  affo.' 

'  Indeed !  Why,  I  have  studied  it  a  great  deal,  and  have  not  learned  it 
well  yet.' 

*  Why  somebody  sent  to  our  school  five  little  pieces  of  stone  that  they 
called  specimens,  with  curious  names  marked  on  them  in  print ;  and  the 
master  told  William  about  them,  and  he  looked  at  them,  and  learned  all 
about  Geology  directly.  I  wish  you  would  get  some  specimens,  father, 
and  teach  me,  too.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  teach  you,  my  son,  but  I  cannot  promise  to 
teach  you  so  soon.  Specimen  means  a  piece  or  a  part  of  something,  to 
show  what  it  is.  So  you  go,  sometimes,  to  get  a  sample  or  pattern, 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  specimen)  of  su&rar,  or  tea,  or  cloth,  from  the 
store,  so  that  I  may  see  whether  it  is  good,  and  whether  I  will  buy  it. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  brought  a  brick,  to  show  as  a  sam- 
ple or  specimen  of  the  house  he  wanted  to  sell  ?' 
'  Why,  father,  do  you  believe  anybody  was  ever  so  foolish  ?' 
'It  is  not  a  whit  more  foolish,  my  son,  than  to  suppose  you  understand 
Geology,  which  describes  the  great  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause you  have  five  small  pieces  of  stone.' 
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*  But,  father,  cant  I  learn  Geolo^  now  ?' 

*  You  can  learn  to  understand  a  few  minerals,  my  son.  They  sometimes 
call  them  the  Mphabti  </  Geology.  But  then,  after  you  have  learned  the 
alphabet,  you  have  to  go  and  read  books,  before  vou  can  understand  lan- 
guage ;  and  so  after  you  have  learned  these  minerals,  you  must  go  and  study 
rocks,  and  mountains,  and  soils,  a  great  while,  before  you  can  understand 
Geologv.' 

^  Well,  father,  teach  me  the  alphabet,  then.' 

'  I  have  no  specimens,  here  ;  but  I  will  try  to  teach  you  how  to  find 
them  yourself,  and  that  will  be  better. 

'  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  Geology,  is  quartz ;  a  singular  name 
enough,  but  a  very  common  mineral.' 
.   '  A  mineral,  father !  I  thought  minerals  only  came  from  mines.' 

'  No,  my  son ;  men  dig  mines  in  order  to  get  minerals ;  but  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  solid  part  of  the  eaith,  even  if  it  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand  or  dirt,  is  mineral.' 

'  But  how  does  quartz  look  ?  What  color  is  it  ?' 

*  Why,  that  is  almost  like  asking,  of  what  color  cloth  or  hair  is.  It  has 
almost  every  color.  It  is  generally  white,  but  it  is  very  often  red,  brown, 
and  yellow,  and  black,  and  sometimes  blue,  green,  smoke-color,  or  violet. 
I  have  known  little  boys  sadly  puzzled,  when  they  began  to  study  mine«^ 
rals,  because  their  specimen  of  quartz  was  white,  and  go  out  to  look  for  it, 
and  find  a  great  many  red,  and  brown,  and  other  colored  stones,  and  load 
their  pockets  with  them,  never  dreaming  that  one  stone  would  have  so 
many  colors ;  and  when  they  came  home,  they  found  they  were  all  quartz  ! 
I  well  remember  how  I  was  disappointed.' 

'  How  can  I  tell  then,  father  ?' 

'Why,  the  best  mark  of  quartz  is  its  hardness.  It  is  harder  than  any 
other  mineral  you  are  likely  to  find.  You  cannot  scratch  it  with  anything 
else ;  and  if  you  try  to  scratch  it  with  iron  or  steel,  it  will  leave  a  mark 
upon  it  like  metal.    It  will  even  scratch  glass. 

*  But  there  is  another  way  of  trying  it  If  you  have  a  piece  large 
enough,  strike  it  against  a  piece  of  stee^  and  it  will  strike  fire.' 

^  But,  father,  we  strike  fire  with  flint.' 

*  Yes,  my  son  ;  but  you  will  not  often  find  flint  here.  Most  of  our  flints 
oome  from  France  and  England.  They  are  found,  generally,  in  beds  of 
chalk,  and  we  have  few,  if  any,  beds  of  reo/  chalk  in  America.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  much  like  flint,  and  is  sometimes  called  white  flint. 

*  There  is  another  way  in  which  you  may  know  it.  Rub  two  pieces  to* 
gether  in  the  dark,  and  they  will  make  a  bright  light,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive a  curious  smell.  Quartz  is  generally  milky  or  thick,  so  that  you 
cannot  see  through  it. 

'You  remember  that  ^ou  are  to  know  quartz  chiefly  by  its  hardness. 
The  pieces  which  you  will  find,  generally,  have  no  particular  shape ;  and 
break,  like  any  other  stone.  Sometimes  it  is  in  regular  shaped  pieces, 
which  look  as  if  they  bad  been  cut  and  polished.  These  are  called  crys" 
tals,  and  generally  have  six  sides.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  clear  and 
beautiful,  aud  sometimes  you  will  find  pieces  of  quartz  which  have  be- 
longed to  crystals.  Then  it  is  used  to  make  seals  and  ornaments,  and  is 
called  rock  crystal.' 

<0  yes:  I  have  seen  beautiful  rock  crystals,  at  the  watch-makers,  as 
clear  as  glass,  so  that  I  could  see  through  it.' 

'  You  must  remember  that  true  crystal  will  scratch  glass.  And  now,  my 
son,  I  have  described  to  you  the  first  letter  in  the  Alphabet  of  Geology. 
You  may  go  and  find  some  specimens  of  quartz,  and  let  me  see  whether 
you  understand  this,  before  I  teach  you  more.' 
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INTELLIGENCE.* 

Skminaries  for  Teachers. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  increasing  interest  on  the  subject  of  Semina- 
ries for  Teachers,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  special 
education  will  be  deemed  as  necessary  for  this  profession,  as  for  lawyers, 
or  physicians,  or  divines. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  Institute  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  which  ha* 
this  for  one  of  its  objects,  and  are  happy  to  learn  that  there  will  soon  be 
an  important  accession  to  its  means  of  instruction.  We  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  another  institution  with  the  same  general  object  in  view, 
in  a  select  colony  about  to  be  established  under  the  name  of  Oberlin,  in 
Lorain  county,  Ohio.  It  is  intended,  ultimately,  to  embrace  all  grades  of 
instruction,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  theological  seminary,  with  the 

Seat  object  of  preparing  teachers  and  pastors  for  the  great  basin  of  the 
ississippi.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  insert  the  article  entire.  Its 
plan  is  founded  upon  sound  principles  of  educadon.  It  is  also  to  embrace 
the  plan  of  manual  labor,  and  from  the  favorable  circumstances  of  its  sit- 
uation and  privileges,  its  founders  feel  themselves  authorized  to  state, 
that  a  donation  of  $1.50,  expended  in  establishing  the  literary  and  manual 
labor  departments,  will  secure  the  education  of  one  student  annually  for 
active  usefulness,  without  any  more  labor  than  his  own  welfare  demands. 
We  feel  bound,  however,  to  remind  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
great  object,  that  nothing  so  much  destroys  the  public  confidence  in  im- 
provements, as  the  imperfect  execution  of  a  valuable  plan,  such  has  been  the 
result  of  our  infant  schools.  And  we  venture  to  predict,  that  no  seminary 
for  teachers  will  attain  the  great  object  in  view,  in  which  evenr  other  plan 
is  not  made  subservient  to  this.  In  the  small  States  of  Uennany  and 
Switzerland,  where  they  are  established,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  devote 
one  or  more  persons  as  exdusivdy  to  this  object,  as  if  they  were  profes- 
sors in  a  collegiate  institution,  and  the  school  for  practice,  which  is  con- 
nected with  each,  is  under  the  direction  of  an  additional  teacher,  who  has 
no  other  employment.  A  regular  series  of  studies  and  classes  is  appoint- 
ed, and  no  young  man  can  receive  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications,  until 
he  has  proved  them  in  the  experimental  school.  We  hope  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  at  Andover,  which  is  so  happily  begun,  will  soon  be  placed  on 
such  a  basis,  that  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  others  ;  and  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  important  duties,  in  a  neigh- 
boring institution,  will  not  be  neglected,  nor  its  imitation  rendered  im- 
practicable, by  inadequate  means  of  support. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Scibncc. 

We  regret  to  see  that  this  valuable  periodical  is  obliged  again  to  appeal 
to  its  friends  for  aid.  Works  like  this,  which  scatter  amouff  us  knowledge 
that  is  no  where  to  be  found,  or  which  otherwise  find  no  place  of  publica- 
tion, except  among  the  expensive  periodicals  of  Europe,  should  be  sus- 
tained on  the  same  principle  as  the  light  houses  on  our  coast  Thousands 
who  never  read,  or  even  see  them,  will  receive  increased  supplies  of  com- 
fort or  safety,  from  the  aid  thus  given  to  others.  We  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  men  to  whom  this  journal  is  necessary  for  our  advancement  in 
science,  and  arts,  and  property,  as  we  are  on  the  sailors  for  our  protection 
and  supplies.    We  trust  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

*  We  are  compelled  by  the  unexpected  lensth  of  out  principal  articles  to  omit 
several  notices  and  articles  of  iDtelligence  designed  for  this  number. 
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BoRft  Seminabt. 

This  Institution,  situated  in  Manchester,  Bennington  County,  Vermont, 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  thouffh  accommodations  were 
provided  for  only  one  hundred  students,  yet  early  in  July  the  number  had 
already  risen  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Rev.  Lyma,n  Aikin  is  Principal, 
«Bd  John  Aikin  Esq,  Associate  Principal. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  such  as  will  prepare  young 
men  thoroughly  for  College ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  a  more  extended  course  will  be  given.  The  Bible  is  made  a 
flistinct  object  of  study ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other  suitable  occasions, 
fkmiliar  instruction  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 
.  The  government  of  the  Institution  is  to  be  parental  in  its  character, — 
mild,  yet  firm  and  decisive :  and  a  faithful  supervision  is  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Principal  over  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  students.  Even  the 
iteward  must  be  a  gentleman  of  approved  and  christian  character. 

The  prices  of  tuition  are,  $3  a  quarter  for  ordinary  Enjrlish  branches,  $4 
for  the  higher  branches  and  the  Ancient  Classics.  Plam  and  wholesome 
board  is  furnished  in  commons  at  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials ;  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  more  costly  articles  of  living, 
a  proportional  reduction  is  made.  To  38  pupils,  the  fhnds  furnish  instruG- 
tkm  gratuitously. 

The  Institution  owns  a  lot  of  30  acres  of  land,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also 
been  mado  for  the  erection  of  a  work-shop,  to  be  furnished  with  valuable 
machinery,  propelled  by  water  power,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment 

C0ERESK>lVDEIfC«  OP  TRB   AMERICAN  LtCEUV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  read  to  ike  ^tneriean  Lyetum  at  the  Third  Annual 
Meetings  by  their  Corresponding  Secretary^  Mr  Dwight  — Jrom  the  Vict 
President  of  Colombia. 

Paris,  Aue.  29, 1833. 

I  have  read  with  mat  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Lyce« 
urn.  1  have  desired,  and  still  wish  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  write 
my  poor  ideas  on  such  interesting  subjects  as  you  propose ;  but  to  pro- 
duce anything  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  intelligent  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted St&tes,  It  is  necessary  that  the  topic  be  maturely  digested,  and  the 
task  performed  with  care  and  labor.  My  time  will  not, allow  me  to  devote 
myself  at  present  to  such  an  undertaking.  Be  so  kind  therefore  as  to  ex- 
cuse me,  until  I  shall  be  in  such  a  situation  that  I  may  be  able  to  command 
the  necessary  leisure. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  papers  of  this 
capital,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  he  received  me  very  kindly,  although  I  pre- 
sented no  other  claims  than  those  of  philanthropic  sentiments.  Our  in- 
terview was  devoted  to  the  progress  of  morality  and  civilization  in  the 
New  World,  and  I  opened  my  whole  heart.  I  propose  to  visit  other  real 
philanthropists  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  son  of  Count  Las  Casas  interests  me  very  much  with  tho  project  of  a 
general  system  of  Education  in  France,  which  he  is  laboriously  engaged  in 
preparing  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  Chambers.  I  am  en- 
tering fully  into  his  projects,  and  will  hereafter  communicate  them  to 
you.  His  objects  are  to  combine  sound  morals  with  instruction.  The 
Editor  of  the  Kevue  EncyclopcBdique,  has  offered  to  publish  a  notice  of  the 
object  and  proceedings  of  tiie  American  Lyceum. 
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At  an  entMtainiiieiit  which  I  attended  a  ehort  time  noce,  at  which  nnet 
of  the  guests  were  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  S.  America,  the 
toasts  were  ftill  of  enthusiasm,  and  marked  with  feelings  of  attachment 
to  our  whole  American  Continent,  and  sympathy  between  the  brethren  of 
the  North  and  South.  We  expressed  our  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the 
North  Americans,  and  I  announced  with  exultation,  the  hopes  I  entertain 
of  their  future  progress,  and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  I  hold  with  re* 
spectto  their  good  morals,  their  public  education  of  the  poor  classes,  and 
the  exalted  virtues  of  the  matrons  of  the  U.  States.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans responded  with  the  warmest  sympathv,  in  favor  of  their  southern 
brethren,  and  we  spent  the  time  till  midnight,  in  conversing  on  subjects 
of  high  importance  —  the  promotion  of  good  morals,  civilization  and  inti- 
mate friendship  among  all  Americans. 

I  learn  with  pleasure  of  th^  increase  of  Lyceums  in  the  U.  States,  and 
that  they  are  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  such  associations  will  be  known  in  China  and  Japan,  with  the 
troths  of  Christianity.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  our  destiny,  in  the  de- 
signs of  Providence.  Consider  the  great  effects  produced  in  France,  and 
more  recently  in  all  Europe,  by  the  example  of  the  U.  States.  The  soci'- 
eties  for  tlie  promotion  of  peace  begin  to  excite  important  discussions 
against  the  abuse  of  force,  and  will  produce  more  effect  than  is  generally 
anticipated. 

Those  who  entertain  just  sentiments  ought  to  say  in  the  words  of  Fe- 
nekm:  —  'I  love  my  family  better  than  myself;  I  love  my  country  better 
than  my  family ;  but  I  love  the  human  race  better  than  my  country. ' 

JoAquiir  MosquKRA. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

RsPEATBB  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  periodical  on  Educa- 
tion, but  with  little  success.  This  work  is  the  only  one  of  a  general 
eharacter,  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 
Since  its  origin,  as  the  *  Journal  of  Education,'  it  has  never  been  profitable 
to  the  editor,  nor  to  its  eaxly  publishers,  except  as  a  medium  of  advertising. 
Its  first  editor  was  compelled  to  abandon  it ;  and  for  some  time  after,  no 
one  was  found  willing  to  assume  its  responsibilities  permanentlv.  The 
present  editor  returned,  after  several  years  spent  in  examining  the  state 
of  education  in  Europe,  charged  by  the  friends  of  this  cause  abroad,  to 
make  known  the  improvements  which  they  had  found  so  valuable.  He 
believed  it  essential  to  the  improvements  of  education  among  us,  to  have 
some  periodical  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  our  own  wants,  and  the 
publication  of  our  own  plans  and  experiments,  which  should  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communication  among  the  friends  of  the  cause,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  order  to  secore  a  publication  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  possible,  fh>m 
all  influence,  or  suspicion  of  influence,  he  purchased,  the  property  of 
the  '  Journal,'  and  subsequently  of  the  '  Education  Reporter,'  and  has 
conducted  it  for  three  years,  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  His  great 
object  was  to  place  the  work  on  such  a  basis,  that  it  might  assume 
a  permanent  and  naiional  eharacter,  and  be  did  not  take  the  charge  of  it 
himself,  until  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  enlist  others,  in  his  view,  more 
competent,  by  an  offer  of  all  its  proceeds,  and  regular  contributions.    In 
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order  to  make  it  known  more  extensivelv,  to  interest  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  circulate  the  information  he  had  received,  about  500  vols, 
and  5,000  extra  numbers  have  been  sent  out,  without  any  payment,  to  pub- 
lic institutions,  missionary  schools,  individuals  enga^red  in  education,  and 
the  editors  of  newspapers. 

The  ardent  interest  expressed  in  the  subject,  throughout  our  country, 
the  general  approbation  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
subscriptions,  seemed  to  justify  him  in  proceeding,  even  without  imme- 
diate returns  ;  and  in  publishing  a  larger  number  of  copies  than  were  im- 
mediately demanded.  He  believed  it  safe  to  assume,  that  in  a  country, 
containing  10,000,000  of  freemen  'better  educated  than  those  of  any 
European  community,'  and  where  the  subject  of  education  excites  so 
much  attention,  at  least  1,500  persons  would  be  found,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain all  the  light  of  modern  improvement  on  this  important  subject,  and 
ready  to  sustain  a  publication  devoted  to  it.  Yet  the  event  has  proved, 
that  less  than  nine  hundrtd  can  be  found  to  support  a  work,  which  for 
three  years,  has  received  warm  expressions  of  approbation  from  parents, 
and  teachers,  and  the  public  press.  Notwithstandinff  all  the  expenses 
incurred,  he  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  Uie  publication,  either  as 
editor  or  proprietor.  On  the  contrary,  the  accounts  for  the  two  first  years 
show  a  large  amount,  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts,  Hiil  due^  for  print- 
ing and  paper,  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

During  these  years,  a  large  stock  of  materials,  already  prepared,  and 
the  aid  of  able  contributors,  enabled  him  to  conduct  the  work  without 
giving  up  other  employments.  The  friends  of  education,  he  finds,  are 
generally  too  much  engaged  in  active  effort  to  continue  this  aid ;  and  the 
increased  labors  of  editing,  and  especially  the  examination  of  books,  now 
require  so  much  of  his  time,  as  to  allow  little  efficient  effort  of  any  other 
kind.  The  future  proceeds,  with  the  present  number  of  subscribers,  will 
•fford  no  return  for  his  labors,  or  those  of  contributors ;  much  less  any 
means  of  paying  past  arrearages.  Could  the  subscription  be  increased,  it 
would  indeed  provide  for  the  future,  and  for  this  only.  Could  tlin  volumes 
now  on  hand,  be  disposed  of  by  those  inclined  to  favor  the  obiect,  witliout 
deduction  for  the  commissions  of  agents,  the  sum  now  due  could  be  paid.  If 
this  cannot  be  effected,  be  can  see  no  other  alternative,  but  to  abandon 
the  work  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  resort  to  other  means  to 
provide  for  expenditures,  which  many  believe,  have  contributed  to  benefit 
the  public,  by  the  diffusion  of  valuable  information. 

He  has  come  to  this  conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  will  give 
him  pain  to  bid  farewell  to  a  large  number  of  his  subscribers,  whose 
personal  interest  in  the  work  has  been  fully  expressed.  He  has  not 
made  known  these  circumstances  earlier,  because  be  had  hoped  to  sustain 
its  losses  himself;  but  he  feels  more  and  more  satisfied,  that  its  perma- 
nency cannot  be  insured,  unless  the  friends  of  education  will  unite  in  sup- 
porting it,  by  subscriptions*  and  by  contributing  to  its  pages.  Could  each 
subscriber  consider  himself  an  agent  for  life,  we  believe  this  co<ild  be 
accomplished.  If  men  of  education  will  not  sustain  it,  the  ignorant  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  it.  It  has  no  party  character  or  popular  attractions  to 
recommend  it  JNor  can  it  furnish  the  mass  of  matter,  merely  copied  by 
the  printer  from  foreign  works,  or  present  the  attractive  engravings,  which 
give  such  wide  circulation  to  some  of  our  periodicals.  It  depends  fur  its 
existence,  on  that  number,  comparatively  small,  who  know  how  to  prize 
solid  and  useful  information.    If  they  refuse  their  aid,  it  must  expire. 
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Art.  I.  —  Education  in  New  Hampshire. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  Diecourse  delivered  before  the  New- 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  in  Concord, 
June  12th,  1633 ;  by  Nathaniel  fiouton,  and  published  by  Marsh, 
Capen  and  Lyon,  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  This  discourse  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  and  to  us,  its  interest  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  derive  any  important  authentic  information  re- 
specting the  general  condition  of  education  in  that  interesting  member 
of  our  confederacy.  It  was  referred  to  by  Mr  Bouton,  when  called 
upon  for  a  copy  of  his  statements  to  the  American  Lyceum,  and 
represented  as  a  supplement  to  the  reports  of  that  body. 

The  author  first  traces  the  origin  of  the  system  of  education, 
DOW  prevalent  in  New  England  to  the  personal  character  and  civil 
and  religious  polity  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  Next  to 
the  enjoyment  and  propagation  of  their  religion,  their  object  in  emi- 
grating to  these  shores  was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  educale  their  children. 
His  remarks  are  these. 

<  One  reason  which  determined  the  Puritan  pilgrims  upon  a  removal  from  Ley- 
den  Hn  their  own  lanc^uage)  was;  that  the  place  heing  of  great  HeerUimunets 
and  liberty  to  children,  they  could  not  educate  them,  nor  could  they  give  them 
due  correction  witJumt  remroofor  reproach  from  their  neighbors.  Among  the 
general  considerations  for  tne  plantation  of  New  England,  Cotton  Mather  men- 
tions ;  "  Fifthly;  —  the  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  po  corrupted  as  (be- 
sides the  unsupportable  charge  of  education)  most  children,  even  the  best  and  the 
wittiest,  and  of  the  fairest  hopes,  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  multitude  of  evil  examples  and  licentious  behaviours  in  these  Seminaries."  ' 

From  1623,  when  New  Hampshire  began  to  be  settled,  till  1641, 
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when  it  was  united  for  a  time  with  Massachnsetts,  the  subject  of 
Education  received  no  attention  in  the  Colony,  fiut  as  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  regu- 
lations which  were  adopted  there  during  this  period. 

*  One  of  the  earliest  legislative  acts  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children,  is  of  singular  behoofe 
and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth  ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are 
too  indulgeiit  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind : 

*  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  authority  thereof,  that  the  select- 
men of  every  towne,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilent  eye  over  theire  brethren  and  neighbours ;  to  see,  first,  that  none 
of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbansme  in  any  of  their  familyes,  as  not  to  en- 
deavor to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  theire  children  and  apprentices,  90  much 
learning  as  may  inable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  capitall  lawes."  ' 

As  early  as  1635,  free  schools  were  commenced  in  Boston.  The 
union  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  colonies  continued 
till  1680,  and  during  this  time  the  example  of  Boston  was  rapidly 
followed  by  smaller  towns  in  both  colonies.  '  In  the  subject  of 
schools,  both  rulers  and  ministers  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  school- 
masters were  a  commodity  iu  great  demand,  and  eagerly  sought.' 
As  early  as  1644,  one  town  devoted  a  portion  of  its  lands  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  ;  but  before  the  lands  could  be  productive,  they  raised 
in  various  ways,  the  sum  of  20  pounds  to  hire  a  schoolmaster.' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  as  early  as  the  year  1647,  for  the  promotion  of  common 
education. 

<  It  vf  therrfore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  atUhority  thereof ,  That  every 
towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  that  the  Lord  hatn  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  bow:iholdeni,  shall  then  forthwith  f  ppointe  one  within  theire  towne, 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resorte  to  him,  to  write  and  read ;  whose  wagee 
shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  in  c^enerall,  by  way  of  supplye,  as  the  major  parte  of  those  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appointe.' 

'And  it  ii  further  ordered,  That  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  families  or  howsholders,  they  shall  sett  up  a  grammar  schoole,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  bee  fitted  for  the 
university.' 

In  1669,  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject  of  Education  had  greatly 
increased  in  New  Hampshire.  An  effort  being  made  to  collect  money 
by  subscription  or  contribution,  to  aid  in  erecting  a  new  edifice  for 
Harvard  College,  Portsmouth,  which  was  now  become  the  richest 
town  in  the  colony,  subscribed  sixty  pounds  annually  for  seven  years ; 
Dover  gave  thirtytwo  pounds;   and  Exeter,  ten. 

After  New  Hampshire  became  a  separate  colony  in  1680,  they 
were  deeply  involved  for  18  years,  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  subject 
of  education  was  still  not  forgotten  ;  for  a  law  was  passed  in  1693, 
making  provision  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  meeting  houses, 
ministers'  houses,  school  houses,  and  allowing  a  salary  to  a  school* 
master  in  each  town  within  the  province.  The  selectmen  of  each 
town,  (except  Dover,)  were  required  to  raise  money  by  '  equal  rate 
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and  assessment '  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  every  town  to  provide  a 
schoolmaster,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds. 

The  second  law  passed  in  the  New  Hampshire  colony  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  1714.  This  was  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  it  in- 
cluded Dover.  The  third,  in  1719,  ordained  that  every  town  having 
50  householders  or  upwards,  should  be  *  constantly  provided  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write  ;  and 
that  in  every  town  of  100  householders  a  grammar  school '  should 
be  kept  by  '  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed 
in  the  tongues.'  The  penalty  of  towns  for  neglecting  to  support  a 
schoolmaster  for  teaching,  reading  and  writing,  was  ^0  pounds.  A 
fourth  law  in  1721  ordered  that  '  if  any  town  or  parish  is  destitute  of 
a  Grammar  school  for  the  space  of  one  month,  the  selectmen  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  out  of  their  own  estates,  the  sum  of  20  pounds,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  defraying  the  charges  of  the  Province.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  these  laws,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  always  carried  into  execution.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1783,  170  towns  had  been  in- 
corporated, and  as  many  of  them  did  not  contain  fifty  families,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  scattered,  schools  were  much  neg- 
lected. '  Many  children  were  taught  all  that  they  ever  knew  of 
reading  and  writing  at  home.'  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Concord, 
87  years  of  age,  says  that  '  his  parents  taught  him  to  read  when  they 
lived  in  a  fort,  and  that  he  learned  to  write  on  birch  bark.'  Arith- 
metic was  studied  without  a  book,  the  master  setting  the  sums,  and 
giving  the  rules.  Of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  aged  people, 
one  of  whom  was  living  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  1 12  years.  When  visited 
in  his  old  age,  the  following  conversation  took  place.  '  When  you  were 
young,  did  you  attend  school  constantly  ?  No ;  I  never  went  to 
school  but  one  winter  ;  then  I  had  to  go  two  or  three  miles,  and  was 
almost  tired  to  death  when  I  got  home.  What  books  were  then  used  in 
the  school  ?  The  Testament  and  Psalter.  Had  you  no  spelling-books? 
No.'     A  venerable  matron  now  100  years  old  gives  similar  testimony. 

<  The  Bible,*  says  Mr  BoutoD,  *  was  the  reading  book  for  the  first  or  more  ad- 
vanced class.  The  scholars  were  spelled  from  lessons  which  they  read.  They 
had  not  any  printed  arithmetic.  The  first  spelling-book  ever  generally  used  in 
New  Hampshire  was  that  of  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Thomas  DUworth.' 

Mr  Boutou  supposes  that  Dilworth's  spelling-book  was  not  only 
greatly  in  advance  of  all  others  that  preceded,  but  so  perfect  that  very 
fittle  real  improvement  has  been  made  upon  it  since,  even  by  Webster 
and  Marshall,  except  that  the  latter  writers  are  modern  and  Ameri- 
can.    But  on  this  topic  we  have  no  room  to  remark. 

*  Two  things,*  continues  Mr  Bouton,  *  during  the  period  under  review,  deserve 
special  notice.  Ftrst,  the  grant  of  lands  in  most  of  the  incorporated  towns  ibr  the 
support  of  schools.  Second,  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of 
a  College.  •  The  convention  of  congregational  ministers  of  New  Hampshire  at 
Somersworth,  Sept.  26,  1768  ;  *'  taking  into  consideration  the  great  advantages 
which  may  arise  to  church  and  state  Som  the'  erecting  an  Academy  or  College 
in  ituB  province,  unanimously  voted**  to  petition  his  Excellency,  Benning  Went- 
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worth,  for  a  charter.  The  petition  was  presented :  in  which  they  say ;  "  We 
beg  leave  to  present  a  request  to  your  Excellency  :n  behalf  of  literature,  which 
proceeds,  not  from  any  private  or  party  views  in  us,  but  our  desire  to  serve  the 
Government  and  Religion,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  the  best  instruction  of  yonth." 
The  petition,  however,  was  not  granted.' 

The  grant  of  land  in  each  township,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  appears  to  have  been  250  acres.  In  1769  renewed  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  a  College,  which  were  at  length  successful. 
Dartmouth  college  was  founded  at  Hanover,  and  Governor  John 
Wentworth  gave  lands  to  endow  it,  to  the  amount  of  44,000  acres. 
Subscriptions  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  amounting  to  340 
pounds  sterling,  were  also  raised. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1783,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  education  in  New  Hampshire.  We  quote  the  language  of 
Mr  Bouton. 

*  The  third  period  of  our  history  —  from  1783  to  the  present  time,  was  ushered 
in  by  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  free  and  sovereign  State.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
PEOPLE   THEMSELVES  on  the  subjcct  of  education,  expressed  in  the  form  of 

?;overnment  of  their  own  adoption.  **  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  dif- 
used  through  a  community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  gov> 
ernment,  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  beiug  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end ;  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
government,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  sem- 
inaries and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  rewaids 

and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of sciences  and  natural  history.' 

'  In  accordance  with  this  will  of  the  people,  the  very  same  year  (7th 
Nov.  1783,)  the  General  Court  pasaed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  liter- 
ature and  genius,  and  for  securing  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  and  benefit  of 
publishing  their  literary  productions  for  twenty  years  Henceforward  too,  their 
acts  in  favor  of  schools  were  liberal  and  progressive  in  their  requirements.* 

The  Arst  act  under  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1767,  while  it 
repealed  all  former  acts  respecting  schools,  empowered  the  selectmen 
of  each  town  to  raise  so  much  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  assessment 
as  should  be  equal  to  5,000  pounds  for  the  whole  State ;  the  money 
thus  raised  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  np  reading  and 
writing  schools,  and  English  grammar  schools.  Arithmetic  was, 
however,  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  former,  and  in  all 
shire  or  half-shire  towns,  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  Utter.  This  law 
also  required  each  teacher  to  produce  a  certificate  from  some  able 
and  respectable  schoolmaster,  and  some  learned  minister,  preceptor 
of  an  Academy,  or  president  of  a  College. 

The  second  law,  1791,  increased  the  assessment  in  such  propor- 
tion as  to  raise  7,500  pounds  in  the  whole  State,  instead  of  5,000. 

The  third  law,  1805,  '  employed  towns  to  divide  into  school  dis- 
tricts ;  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  erecting  and  repairing  school 
houses,'  &e. 

The  fourth  law,  1807,  raised  the  assessment  so  much  as  to  impose 
a  tax  much  larger  than  that  for  which  provision  had  been  made  in 
1791  ;  or  so  high  as  to  raise  in  the  whole  State  $70,000. 

This  money  was  to  be  expended  in  schools  for  leaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  law  requiring  Greek  and  Latin  to  be 
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taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  shire  and  half«hire  towns  was  re- 
peided. 

*  The  fifth  law,  1806,  required  the  money  raiied  by  tax,  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  variatM  saundt  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language, 
reading,  writing,  English  Orammar,  arithmetic.  Geography,  and  such  other  bran- 
ches as  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  an  English  school.  The  law  also  allowed 
school  mistresses  to  dispense  with  arithmetic  and  seography,  and  to  teach  such 
other  branches  of  female  education,  as  are  deemed  necessary  in  schools  under 
their  tuition.  Moreover  in  addition  to  usual  certificates,  it  required  of  teachers 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  from  the  selectmen  or  minister  of  the  place 
where  they  resided ;  made  it  the  duty  of  towns  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  nppoint 
three  or  more  persons  who  should  visit  and  inspect  schools,  at  such  tiroes  as  should 
be  most  expedient,  and  in  a  manner  **  conducive  to  the  progress  of  literature, 
morality  and  religion." 

The  sixth  law,  1818,  raised  the  school  tax  to  $90,000  for  the  whole 
State. 

'  The  seventh  law,  1827,  is  far  in  advance  of  all  that  preceded  it.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  all  former  laws,  it  requires  the  appointment  annual- 
ly of  a  superintending  school  committee,  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five, 
to  examine  teachers,  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  in  their  respective  towns, 
twice  a  year ;  to  use  their  influence  and  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  in  the 
several  districts  attend  school ;  to  direct  and  determine  class  books,  provided  that 
they  favor  not  any  religious  sect ;  and  to  present  a  written  report  to  the  town, 
each  year,  stating  the  time  each  school  nas  been  kept,  the  whole  number  of 
scholars,  the  progress  made  in  the  various  branches,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween four  and  rourteen  that  have  not  attended,  and  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one  that  cannot  read  and  write.  The  law  also  provides  that  scholars  shall  be  well 
supplied  with  books,  at  the  expense  of  parents,  masters,  or  guardians ;  it  raises  the 
aualifications  of  teachers  higher  than  formerly,  and  enjoins  it  on  "presidents,  pro- 
lessors,  and  tutors  of  colleges,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other 
instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society.'*  * 

This  noble  act,  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  seemed  to 
promise  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  New  Hampshire ;  but  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  one  of  its  most  essential  provisions,  — 
that  alone  by  which  the  statute  could  produce  any  considerable  effect, 
was  repealed  by  an  enactment  which  authorized  tow/is  '  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  their  superintending  school  committee  so  far  as  * 
relates  to  the  inspection  or  examination  of  schools.'  The  reason 
assigned  was  that  some  towns  were  unwilling  to  compensate  the 
superintending  committee  for  their  services !  Even  in  this  repealing 
act,  however,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  the  law  of  1827,  viz. 
'  that  when  any  poor  child  or  children  who  may  attend  school,  shall 
not  have  the  necessary  books  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies 
to  advantage,  the  selectmen  shall  provide  them,  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  towns.' 

*  Thus  the  laws,'  says  Mr  B. '  now  in  force  afford  the  means  and  proffer  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  every  child  and  youth  in  the  State.  Whoever  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  them,  it  is  his  own  fikult  or  that  of  the  parent.  The  90,000  dollars  raised 
by  law,  for  schools,  gives  an  average  of  456  dollars  to  each  town,  or  about  one 
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dollar  to  each  person  in  the  State,  of  suitable  Sffo  to  attend  achool ;  which  is  a 
higher  sum  than  (hat  raised  by  the  famous  school  fund  of  Connecticut ;  the  divi- 
dend of  that  amounting  last  year  to  but  76,983  dollars.  But  besides  the  90,000 
dollars,  a  large  portion  of  the  towns  in  the  State,  own  school  lands,  or  funds  formed 
from  the  sale  of  them,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  education.  Moreover, 
the  LiTERART  FuPTD,  Collected  by  a  tax  on  the  several  banks  in  the  State,  and 
originally  designed  for  the  *^  endowment  or  support  of  a  college  for  instruction  in' 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature,'*  was,  by  a  law  in  1829,  distributed 
among  the  several  towns  according  to  their  apportionment  of  the  public  taxes  — 
**  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  free  schools,  or  to 
other  purposes  of  education."  The  whole  amount  of  the  fund  actually  distributed 
since  the  passage  of  the  law,  is  95,582  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  annually  accruing 
from  the  tax  on  banks  to  be  hereafter  distributed,  is  about  10,000  dollars. 

*  The  division  of  towns  into  school  districts,  renders  it  practicable  and  easy  for 
all  children  in  the  State,  to  attend  school  either  summer  or  winter.  In  1823,  the 
number  of  school  districts  was  1698,  of  school  houses,  1660.  Of  the  former  at 
present  there  is  known  to  be  at  least  1732,  and  of  the  latter  1601.  Judging  from 
returns  received  from  a  number  of  towns  In  Merrimack  county,  we  conclude 
that  1  in  4.6  of  the  whole  population  annually  attend  our  free  schools.  Including 
those  who  attend  select,  private  schools,  and  also  academies,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  1  in  8.6  of  the  entire  population  of  the  States,  are,  during  (some  portion  of 
each  year,  in  school. 

*  Besides  the  indispensable  branches  of  education,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  advanced  scholars  in  many  of  our  schools, 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  historyt.chemistiy, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  astronomy,  and  thus  become  qualified,  in  their  turns, 
to  be  poachers  of  others.' 

The  address  also  observes  that  most  of  the  elementary  books  used  in 
that  State,  are  the  productions  of  resident  authors,  some  of  whose  works 
have  been  much  celebrated.  Among  these  are  mentioned  Pike, 
Bingham,  Adams,  Blake,  Kellj,  Hildreth,  Putman,  Hale,  Farmer, 
Leavitt,  and  Vose. 

The  grammar  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  for  which  such  early 
provision  was  made,  were  too  generally  neglected.  This  circum- 
stance led  to  the  founding  of  Academies,  The  number  of  these  now 
existing  in  the  State  is  38,  of  which  all  but  seven  have  been  incor- 
porated since  1800.  About  30  of  them  are  represented  as  flourish- 
ing. Two  of  them  have  each  a  fund  of  $40,000  or  $50,000  ;  gen- 
erally, however,  they  are  not  endowed,  but  derive  their  support  from 
the  scholars,  and  from  individual  subscriptions.  The  average  num- 
ber of  students  in  these  academies  is  estimated  at  about  50  in  each, 
or  1500  in  all.  Exeter  academy,  which  is  the  oldest  and  best  endow- 
ed in  the  State,  has  instructed,  during  40  years,  1500  pupils. 

There  are  laudable  instances  of  ministers  and  others  who  have 
been  very  eflicient  promoters  of  isducation  in  this  State.  One  in  par- 
ticular is  nafmed,  who,  'personally  instructed  155  pupils  in  his  own 
house.'  Of  this  number  105  entered  college;  40  to  50  entered  the 
ministry ;  20  the  profession  of  law  ;   and  6  or  7  that  of  medicine. 

Of  Dartmouth  College,  the  founding  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  its  general  usefulness,  especially  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting common  education  in  the  state,  Mr  B.  observes  as  follows  : 

*  As  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  we  owe  much  to  the  influence  of  this  college 
in  elevating  the  character  of  our  primary  schools  and  academies,  and  in  promoting 
education  through  our  country.    From  its  first  establishment,  about  three-fourths 
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of  all  the  students,  have  taught  schools  during  some  portion  of  each  year.  In  five 
years  past,  the  average  number  of  students  has  been  165,  of  whom  105  have 
been  teachers  in  the  winter,  ordinarily  for  a  term  of  three  months.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  number  of  students  has  been  170,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
teachers.  More  graduates  from  this  college  are  now  teaching  in  New  England, 
in  the  southern  and  western  States,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  Mississippi,  than 
from  any  other  college  that  is  Irnown.  The  whole  number  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  this  college  is  1701.' 

The  number  of  students  belonging  to  New  Hampshire,  connected 
with  different  colleges,  in  1831  was  170;  equal  to  one  in  1500  of  the 
whole  population.  Of  theological  students,  this  state  furnishes  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  State,  except  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Vermont ;  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  Dartmouth 
now  studying  theology,  is  greater  than  that  from  any  other  college, 
except  Yale  and  Amherst.  Thus  she  sustains  a, high  rank  in  regard 
to  public  education,  though  it  is  evident  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  that  out  of  29,000  youth  in 
this  state,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  14,000  of  whom  are  males, 
only  1500  are  provided  with  any  public  means  of  instruction,  beyond 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school.*  Mr  B.  in  his  closing 
appeal  justly  remarks : 

*  Were  the  law  of  1827  restored,  with  the  addition  of  the  6th  section  of  the  act 
of  January  4, 1833 ;  were  a  penalty  also  laid  on  towns  or  selectmen,  for  neglect  of 
appointing  and  sustaining  a  superintending  committee ;  were  grand  jurors  sworn 
as  in  former  times,  to  present  all  breaches  of  this  law  ;  and  were  academies  and 
hifl^her  seminaries  foimded  to  raise  up  well  qualified  teachers,  then  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  second  to  no  State  in  the  good  education  of  her  children.* 

The  Appendix  to  this  address  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  from 

which  we  select  the  following  in  regard  to  the  number  of  professional 

men  which  the  State  has  furnished. 

<  In  1830  the  number  of  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  miniater$  was  180,  or 
one  to  every  2,073  inhabitants.'  The  five  oldest  were  severally  of  the  following 
ages,  viz.  82,  84,  87,  89,  and  96. 

*  In  the  same  year,  the  number  oTlawyer$  was  232,  or  one  to  every  1,100  in- 
habitants. The  number  in  practice  may  be  estimated  at  about  207.  The  whole 
number  who  have  ever  been  settled  in  the  state  is  472.  Of  these  182  were  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  college,  and  104  at  Harvard  University,  and  a  few  in  other 
colleges :  148  did  not  graduate,  although  a  portion  of  the  latter  class  were  mem- 
bers of  college  before  commencing  their  legal  studies. 

'  The  physicians  outnumber  either  of  the  other  professions ;  but  to  give  their 
exact  number  at  different  periods,  will  be  Impossible.' 

Extended  as  these  extracts  are,  we  have  found  them  so  interesting 
and  deem  them  so  valuable  a  model  for  similar  statements,  that  we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  regret  the  space  they  occupy.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  act  on  this  great  subject  as  we  ought,  until  we  have  ac- 
counts even  more  remote  from  every  state  in  our  republic .  Will  not 
the  friends  of  education  undertake  it,  as  Mr  Peers  has  done  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  show  to  our  legislators  the  imperative  need  of  public 
effort? 

*  See  Annals  for  September,  pp.  406—^10. 
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Art.  11.  —  EssAT  on  the  Chippewa  Language. 

Bead  before  fhe  American  Lyceum^  at  (he  third  Annual  Meeting,  in  the  Ctty 

qf  J>rew  York,  Moff^,  1833. 

Bt  Eowih  Jamss,  M.  D. 

The  aborigines  of  our  country  have  been  declared  on  high  au- 
thority to  be  in  a  state  of  pupilage  to  our  government ;  and  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  measures  pursued  in  reference  to 
them.  Without  discussing  a  question  which  does  not  belong  to  our 
work,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  ract,  that  this  claim  involves  responsi- 
bilities, corresponding  to  the  authority  claimed.  No  duty  of  the 
guardian,  no  claim  of  the  pupil,  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  edit- 
cation.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian  — we  are  bound  to 
fiimish  it.  We  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  avail  himself  of  the 
former  means  of  support,  &c,  or  to  continue  his  former  habits  of 
hunting  and  warfare  —  in  so  doing  we  assume,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  the  theory  before  stated,  the  obligation  to  provide  some  other 
mode  of  subsistence  for  him. 

Indeed,  the  duty  has  been  recognised,  and  in  many  of  the  tribes, 
has  been  performed.  Colonies  and  schools  have  been  established 
and  sustained  by  the  government,  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
municating knowledge  and  civilization ;  and  individuals  are  em- 
ployed to  act  directly  upon  them.  Benevolent  societies  have  gone 
forward  in  the  same  work,  with  noble  zeal,  and  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess ;  and  even  the  distant  Flatheads  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  ex- 
cite the  interest  and  efforts  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  zealous 
classes  of  Christians  in  our  country.  All  this  is  in  a  high  degree  praise- 
worthy ;  and  is  a  new  and  absolute  pledge  that  the  work  shall  go  on. 
We  are  committed,  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  body  of  Christians,  on  this 
point,  and  we  are  bound  to  goon,  until,  as  our  settlements  advance, 
not  one  uncivilized  and  uninstructed  Indian  shall  be  found  within 
our  borders.  We  are  urged  on  by  interest  too ;  for  no  instance  can 
be  named,  in  which  thb  process  of  civilization  and  instruction  has 
not  rendered  a  tribe  less  savage  and  less  dangerous ;  and  the  very 
warriors  who  were  ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  white  man^s 
blood  at  the  slightest  provocation,  have  become  his  firtnest  friends, 
and  in  many  cases,  his  obedient  pupils. 

Books  have  been  published  in  several  of  their  languages,  and  b 
a  former  volume,  >we  have  described  the  extraordinary  effort  to 
which  Sequoyah,  the  Indian  Cadmus,  was  prompted  by  his  inter- 
course with  whites,  and  the  singulariy  perfect  alphabet  which  he  pro- 
duced.*   We  are  gratified  to  find  that  an  important  addition  has 

•  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  IL  p.  174. 
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been  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  by  Dr  Edwin  James,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  traveller 
and  a  man  of  science.  He  has  been  engaged  for  ten  years  with 
a  zeal  and  patience  which  can  be  admired,  but  can  never  be 
compensated,  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Chip* 

E$wa  language,  and  the  work  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
nglish  character.  *  This  translation  brings  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity within  the  reach  of  six  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  and  it 
is  said,  of  many  others,  to  whom  the  Chippewa  language  is  intelli- 
gible. We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  language  itself,  in  an  essay  read  by  Dr  James  to 
the  American  Lyceum.f 

Chippewa  Language. 

>The  Chippewa  is  one  of  a  group  of  about  twenty  dialects, 
spoken  in  a  vast  region  of  North  America,  extending  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  group  of  dialects  has  been  called  the  Algonkin, 
or  Leni  Lenape,  in  the  early  and  more  recent  works  on  the  lan- 
guages of  America.  The  Chippewa  has  many  words  in  common 
with  the  Delaware,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Massachusetts  as  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Mr  Elliot,  to  the  aboriginal  language  of 

*  By  Packard  &  Van  BenthuyseD,  Albany. 

t  Dr  James  has  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  been  much  among  the 
Indians.  How  he  is  looked  upon,  by  one  of  their  chiefs  at  least,  will  appear 
from  the  annexed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Thegud,  a  Chief  of  the 
band  of  Chippewas  living  at  Tukquimenon,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. JV*.  F.  Jimerican, 

BowwBTiiro,  May  Id,  1883. 

My  Brother  —  Now  I  cause  this  letter  to  be  written  to  yoo.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  my  thoughts.  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  away.  I 
wished  I  had  watched  to  have  son  you.  But  I  am  yet  alive.  It  pleases  our 
Great  Father  in  Heaven  that  I  should  still  live  here  on  the  earth.  And  also  of 
you  I  yet  hear  the  sound  of  your  living.  I  think  great  thanks  that  w^  are  both 
yet  alive.  Perhaps  we  may  not  expect  to  see  each  other  again  on  this  earth. 
Do  you  take  heed  also  to  this  our  religion.  1  do  not  say  this  as  distrusting  you. 
I  only  am  to  be  pitied.  I  was  too  long  k>8t ;  and  even  now  I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  those  things  that  destroyed  us.  But  as  much  as  I  can  now  do,  that  I 
may  look  carefully  to  our  Great  Father  in  Heaven,  this  is  what  I  say  to  vou  now. 

And  I  tell  you  now  how  I  have  lived.  I  lost  one  of  my  children.  Auerwards 
I  thought  I  could  never  be  comforted,  I  had  so  loved  my  child.  But  I  thank  him 
that  is  above,  that  he  thought  good  to  leave  me  my  other  children.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  at  what  the  whites  have  done  here  at  Bowweting.  Truly  they 
have  had  compassion  on  us.  I  am  not  now  such  as  I  used  to  be  before  I  prayed. 
I  do  not  now  wish  for  those  things  I  used  to  wish  for.  Now  those  that  are  here 
at  Bowweting  are  to  me  as  my  own  brothers.  I  tell  you  also  that  teachers  are 
more  and  more  abund.)nt  at  Bowweting,  but  there  are  still  many  wicked  men 
rejecting  prayer  [religion.]  This  is  all  I  shall  say  to  you.  I  request  that  you 
also  will  send  to  me  your  thinking.    I  salute  all  your  family. 

THEGUD. 
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a  lai^e  part  of  Lower  Canada,  as  may  be  inferred  from  specimens 
in  the  compilation  of  De  Laet,  the  works  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other 
early  travellers. 

It  is  now  extensively  spoken  as  a  mother  tongue  by  all  the  tribes 
about  Lake  Superior,  on  the  St  Croix,  and  all  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  by  those  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  about  Lake  Michigan,  and  as  an 
acquired  language  by  many  among  the  Dahcotah  lands,  occupying 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  Poways,  and  a  few  among  the  Pawnees.  The  language 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors,  is  a  dia- 
lect chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Chippewa  by  suhsUtuting  the 
consonant  sound  I  for  the  equivalent  n,  as  the  Creek  takes  r  in  the 
same  place.  Its  affinities  with  the  MenomoniCy  KkkapOy  Shatonej  and 
other  more  southern  dialects,  are  more  remote,  but  very  manifest, 
both  in  the  sound  of  words,  and  other  peculiarities.  Of  the  his* 
tory  of  this  language,  as  far  as  it  can  be  derived  from  existing  ma- 
terials, foreign  to  itself,  little  need  be  said.  It  once  extended  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  James 
river,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and  Canada,  while  the  less  tract- 
able tribes,  speaking  the  guttural  languages  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
probably  occupied  the  country  about  the  great  lakes.  The  race 
who  speak  it  have  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  harassed 
and  hemmed  in,  they  are  now  comparatively  few  in  number,  des- 
titute and  miserable  in  condition,  shivering  and  starving  in  the 
cold  morasses  of  the  Northern  Lakes.  Of  the  natural  history  of 
the  language,  we  may  remark,  Jirst,  that  it  is  harmonious  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  having  nearly  such  an  intermixture  of  bounds 
of  the  different  classes,  as  we  meet  with  in  the  best  European  dia- 
lects. Hence  it  is  acquired  and  spoken  with  facility  by  Europeans 
and  their  descendants.  While  the  Iroquois,  in  speaking  which  the 
lips  are  never  closed,  the  guttural  Winebago,  the  Chippewyan,  the 
Dahcotah,  and  Pawnee,  in  which  are  few  labial  and  liquid  sounds, 
are  rarely  acquired,  and  more  rarely  spoken  well  by  foreigners. 
The  consonant  sounds,  b,  r,/,  or  pA,  o,  are  not  found  in  the  Chip« 
pewa.  Those  of  &,  and  p,  d,  and  t,  g,  hard,  and  k,  are  so  nearly 
mterchangable,  in  all  cases,  that  it  would  probably  be  well  to  dis- 
pense with  one  set  of  these  characters. 

Second.  It  is  a  primary  and  pure  language.  By  this  it  is  in- 
tended that  there  are  few  foreign  words,  and  no  foreign  idioms. 
The  minds  of  the  Indians  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  that 
excursive  and  accumulating  power  which  has  enriched  our  mother 
English  with  shreds  and  patches  from  all  languages,  past  and  pres- 
ent, dead  and  living. 
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While  we  recognise  in  the  New  England  word  tompung  applied 
to  a  one-borse  sled,  the  Chippewa  Ctdban,  in  wegewoMj  mukkesinj 
and  some  others,  the  words  of  this  dialect  transplanted  into  our 
own  ;  and  in  the  word  Yankee,  now  not  at  all  used  by  the  Indians, 
one  of  our  own  words  borrowed  from  them  under  a  vicious  pro- 
nunciation, we  rarely  find  the  Indians  using,  or  attempting  to  use, 
words  from  our  language.  Instead  of  adopting  the  monosyllable 
CoWj  the  Indian  prefers  to  use  his  own  designation  for  the  Bison. 
Instead  of  the  easy  word  horse,  he  employs,  in  accordance  with  the 
combining  and  explanatory  genius  of  his  own  language,  the  com- 
pound babashekokashey  a  word  worthy  of  Linnaeus  himself,  signi- 
fying the  animal  that  has  a  single  nau  on  each  leg. 

Third,  It  is  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  prepositions  and  aux- 
iliary words ;  hence  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  importance  of 
the  verb.  In  Chippewa  this  part  of  speech  may  aptly  be  called 
the  toorking  toord.  As  in  the  eastern  languages,  the  ground  form  of 
the  verb,  which  is  either  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  much  more 
commonly  the  former,  receives  ajfixes  of  person ;  and  these  are  both 
prefixed  and  suflSxed,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  numerous  particles 
used  with  the  radical  form,  to  express  the  various  modifications  of 
significations.  As  the  language  is  probably  more  destitute  of  proper 
auxiliaries  than  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic,  -  so  it  is  likely  the 
number  of  conjugations  exceeds  that  in  either  of  those  languages, 
while  the  number  of  Paradigmata  required  to  exhibit  the  plan  of 
formation  of  all  the  verbs,  is  probably  less  than  in  either.  By  way  of 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  successive  trains  of  forms  or 
conjugations  take  rise  from  the  radical  syllable,  we  may  instance 
the  two  verbs  to  see,  and  to  hear.  The  radical  syllables,  or 
ground  forms,  stripped  of  all  circumstance,  are  wdb,  see,  nond,  hear, 
in  the  third  person  singular,  indicative  present,  they  become 
Ufobe,  he  sees,  nondum,  he  hears ;  and  the  signification  is  not  so 
abstract  as  in  our  language,  but  it  is  implied  that  something  is  heard 
or  seen.  The  more  accurate  rendering  would  be,  he  ^  sees '  it,  he 
hears  it.  This  then  is  one  conjugation.  That  which  would  follow 
in  the  order  of  our  thoughts  would  perhaps  be  the  conjugation 
expressing  the  idea  of  an  animate  object,  to  which  the  signification 
of  the  verb  may  be  said  to  pass  over.  To  effect  this,  the  syllable 
appended  to  the  ground  form  in  the  former  case  is  dropped,  and 
other  particles  substituted,  thus  wabe  becomes  owaboman,  nondum 
becomes  onondowwdn,  he  sees  him,  he  hears  him,  where  we  have 
a  prefixed  pronoun,  and  a  suffixed  termination  depending  upon  that 
prefix.  The  suffixed  pronoun  is  usually  pleonastic ;  thus  if  an  Indian 
says,  newabonian,  babaehekokazheen,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  in 
English,  *  I  see  him  a  horse ;'  hence  this  redundant  manner  of  ex- 
pression is  commonly  observed  in  the  imperfect  English  of  such 
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Indians  as  learn  a  little  of  that  language.  Another  conjugation  is 
passive  in  signification ;  newabun  ditgOy  I  am  seen ;  neennondagOf  I 
am  heard.  Here  it  will  be  perceived  these  verbs  fall  not  under 
the  same  pafadigm,  for  while  one  receives  only  the  two  syllables 
ago,  the  other  receives  four,  undUgo.  In  another  conjugation,  a 
particle  added  to  the  passive  form  expresses  an  accessary  idea  of 
great  importance,  while  newabun  diigo,  and  neeumdndagOf  express 
definitely  the  ideas  '  I  am  seen/  '  I  am  beard,  newabundiigowizy 
and  neennondagowiz  express  with  equal  certainty  and  precision, '  I 
am  seen  of  the  Deity,'  '  I  am  heard  of  the  Deity.'  Jyeetmdndum* 
Oihewa  signifies  '  I  cause  to  be  heard,'  newabun  diewa^  ^  I  cause  to 
be  seen,'  or  '  I  show.'  To  mention  all  the  conjugations  that  occur 
in  almost  any  one  verb,  with  an  illustration  of  each  by  a  single  ex- 
ample would  exceed  the  limits  proposed  in  this  communication. 
To  give  an  intimation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  verb,  and  to 
acquaint  the  philologist  with  the  manner  in  which  its  various  and 
complicated  applications  are  made  is  all  that  is  here  intended. 
Without  a  careful  study  of  the  verb,  arranged  according  to  the 
above  suggestions,  in  the  manner  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  any 
attempt  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chippewa  by  a 
foreigner,  would  prove  abortive.  This  will  be  the  more  evident,  if 
we  consider  that  in  a  great  majority  of  the  verbs,  there  are  from 
15  to  20  conjugations,  and  that  each  of  these  in  all  its  derivatives, 
is  in  signification  really  uplike  all  the  rest.  For  example,  the  de- 
rived substantives  remotely  connected  with  either  of  the  two  radical 
woYds  above  given,  have  a  great  range  of  signification ;  e.  g.  non- 
dumowin^  nondagamn,  nondagowin,  nondagowizzeudny  nonduvk' 
ozhewawin^  nonduTnokAzowiny  and  many  otliers  which  might  be 
enumerated,  all  give  the  substantive  idea  ofhearin^j  or  the  hearingy 
but  under  great  and  essential  modifications.  They  mean  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  *  the  hearing  it ;  the  hearing  it  by 
the  agency  of  some  one ;  the  being  heard ;  the  being  heard  of  the 
Deity ;  the  making  to  be  heard ;  the  afiecting  or  pretending  to  hear ;' 
so  that  though  either  of  them  might  be  rendered  heating,  that  word 
would  give  no  knowledge  of  the  true  import  of  either.  This  feature 
of  the  language  is  rendered  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  conversation 
of  such  as  speak  it  imperfectly,  as  an  acquired  tongue ;  who,  when 
they  talk  of  almost  any  thing,  intrbduce  great  confusion  of  words, 
such  as  would  result  from  calling  love,  self-love,  the  being  loved, 
reciprocal  love,  the  causing  to  be  loved,  or  something  elseequally 
remote  from  what  was  intended. 

It  has  been  the  more  dwelt  on  here,  with  a  view  of  fixing  atten* 
tion  upon  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  whk^h  may  not  be  easy  to 
name,  but  which  consists  in  the  remarkable  definiteness,  and 
closeness  of  application,  of  all  phrases  and  words.    Abstract  terms 
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and  words  of  general  application  are  few.  It  has  been  stated  bj 
one  who  made  the  human  mind  and  its  operation  his  peculiar  study, 
that  men  have  never  been  found  with  a  language  so  poor  as  to 
have  no  words  equivalent  to  time  and  space.  But  1  can  truly  say, 
that  after  many  years  of  careful  inquiry,  aided  by  the  best  inter- 
preters, I  have  been  able  to  find  no  such  words  in  the  Cliippewa. 
Our  substantive  conceptions,  or  ideas,  if  the  word  be  more  intel- 
ligible, of  timey  space,  duration,  eternity,  cavse,  and  effect,  and  some 
others,  if  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Indian,  cannot 
be  expressed  by  substantive  terms  in  his  language.  If  father 
Saturn  has  ever  been  revealed  as  an  abstract  and  independent  ex- 
istence to  the  mind  of  the  poor  Indians,  the  conception  has  left 
DO  visible  trace  in  their  language. 

I  know  of  no  substantive  in  any  Indian  language  equivalent  to 
resheeth  arohe,  or  beginning,  as  those  words  are  used  in  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  English  versions  of  Genesis.  From  this  remark 
it  will  appear  that  the  language,  as  we  might  have  expected,  deals 
little  in  abstractions.  It  is  conversant  with  visible,  tangible,  and 
sensible  -objects  ;  and  when  no  more  is  aimed  at  than  to  speak  of 
such  objects,  it  is  comprehensive  and  forcible.  The  tendency  to 
compounding,  or  agglutination,  which  feature  has  been  so  ably  and 
fully  explained  by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Am.  Ph.  Soc. 
gives  it  in  many  instances  a  wonderful  power  of  compression,  like 
the  following :  nuhmuhqueem,  kesebekeengwam.  Not  only  do  these 
words  fully  express  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  aleipsai  sonteen 
kephalen  kai  to  prosopon  son  nipsai,  but  in  the  first  imperative  the 
expression  is  enriched  by  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  animal  from  which 
the  anointing  oil  is  derived,  for  so  we  understand  the  syllable  muh ; 
the  word  when  fully  translated  signifying,  '  anoint  thine  head  with 
beards  oil.'  This  peculiarity  of  rigid,  specific  application,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived,  while  it  may  give  the  words  an  admirable  de- 
gree of  definite  and  explicit  adaptation  to  particular  cases,  is  an 
obstacle  to  that  free  currency,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
so  needful  to,  or  rather  so  inseparable  from,  the  great  enlargement 
and  activity  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Perhaps  (his  feature  of 
the  language  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  comparison 
just  alluded  to.  In  the  Indian,  there  is,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  small  change  of  auxiliaries  and  prepositions,  a  difficulty  in 
the  ready  adaptation  of  the  expression  to  the  particular  case,  while 
on  the  other  band,  when  the  particular  case  provided  for  occurs, 
the  expression  is  often  more  definite  and  perfect  than  in  our  lan- 
guage. Take,  for  example,  the  common  illustration  founded  on 
the  double  plural  of  the  verb.  The  expression,  we  will  go,  in 
English  is  ambiguous.  The  question  immediately  arises,  who  are 
the  persons  intended  by  the  pronoun  we.     The  Indian  says  either 
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keguhdezhatnenf '  we  will  go,'  including  in  the  prefix  ke  of  the  second 
person,  the  individual  addressed,  or  he  says  men  guhdezhamen^  we 
will  go,  in  which  instance  the  person  spoken  to  is  excluded.  A 
similar  illustration  may  be  taken  from  that  usage  of  the  language 
which  defines,  when  persons  are  spoken  of,  whether  they  be  living 
or  dead.  My  father  said^  may  appear  sufficiently  definite,  but 
the  Indian  commonly  distinguishes  he  that  was  my  father  said, 
nosenabun  seeketto^  or  my  rather  said,  nbs  ge  ekettOj  as  the  case 
may  be.  Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper, 
to  some  features  of  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Chippewa 
and  Hebrew  languages.  A  field  of  interesting  research  is  thus 
opened,  which  time  will  not  now  allow  us  to  enter.  We  shall 
conclude  by  noticing  a  few  such  instances  of  merely  etymological 
resemblance  as  occur  to  recollection,  being  well  aware  that  the  en- 
lightened and  pbilosophki  inquirer  will  regard  them  as  evidences  of 
nothing,  but  that  in  all  languages  similar  sounds  will  occasionally  be 
found  to  be  the  representatives  of  similar  ideas.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  remark  b  made,  our  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  true 
sounds  of  the  Hebrew  letters  is  not  forgotten. 

1st  The  verb  of  existence^  haya,  is  equivalent  in  grammati- 
cal power,  and  nearly  so  in  signification,  to  the  Indian  Ta ;  the 
form  in  the  Hebrew  is  3  Sing,  Praet.     In  the  Indian  3  Sing,  Pres. 

2d.  The  radical  syllable  in  Chippewa  signifying  to  come,  is  be, 
as  he  ezha^  he  cometh,  be  weseniny  come  thou  and  eat.  Some  of 
the  forms  derived  from  bo  nearly  correspond,  as  he  gadth^  a  troop 
cometh. 

3d.  Bayahbet,  he  looked  ;  enabit,  Chippewa,  if  he  looked ; 
rogahbit,  with  the  prefixed  oav,  makes  a  word  very  similar  in  sound 
to  enabit. 

4.     Hhemesh^   sun,  gezis,  sun. 

Such  etymologies  as  the  foregoing,  however,  though  a  mul- 
titude of  them  could  be  ^  found,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  case, 
would  satisfy  no  judicious  inquirer.  They  mieht  be  valued 
by  the  ethnographer,  who  found  in  the  word  missi,  which  he 
erroneously  supposed  to  mean  river,  the  proof  that  the  people 
who  gave  a  name  to  the  father  of  waters,  came  from  a  particular 
district  of  Asia,  but  among  those  who  hear  me,  they  would  be  re- 
garded, as  they  truly  are,  of  no  value,  and  wholly  fallacious  when 
taken  as  guides  in  tracing  the  labyrinths  in  the  descent  and  filiation 
of  nations.  Some  future  opportunity  may  occur  for  entering  more 
carefully  upon  the  investigation  of  these  marked  resemblances  in 
grammatical  peculiarity,  in  structure  of  sentences  and  manner  of 
expression,  which  clearly  prove,  that  the  Indian  languages,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  people  who  speak  them,  are 
more  similar,  (not  to  say  akin)  to  the  Shemitic  dialects,  than  so 
those  of  the  Caucassian  race. 
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Art.  III.  —  Autobiography  op  Zerah  Colburn. 

Ji  Mttnoir  of  Zerah  Colburn^  written  hy  Mmsdf.  Containing  an  Account  of 
the  first  Discovery  of  his  remarkable  Powers ;  his  Travels  in  America  and 
residence  in  Europe ;  a  History  of  the  various  Plans  devised  for  his  Pat' 
ronage ;  his  return  to  this  Country^  and  the  causes  which  led  him  to 
his  present  Profession ;  with  his  peculiar  Methods  of  Calculation*  Spring- 
field :  Published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

The  name  of  Zerah  Colburn  is  sufficient  to  excite  intense  curiosity, 
especially  when  connected  with  autobiography.  The  book  before  us 
is  written  in  the  third  person,  and  contains  a  simple  and  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  writer,  and 
a  narrative  of  the  principal  event  of  his  chequered  life.  The  Annals 
of  Education  ought  to  embrace  some  account  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomena,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  and  we  shall  find  in 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  most  important  lessons 
on  the  dangers  connected  with  precocity,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  guard  against  them. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Cabot,  Caledonia  county,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804. 
His  parents  were  plain  persons,  in  straightened  circumstances,  strug- 
gling to  support  a  family,  of  which  Zerah  was  the  sixth.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  only  by  a  superfluous  finger  growing  from 
the  outside  of  each  hand,  (a  mark  which  was  found  on  his  father  and 
two  of  his  sons,)  and  by  the  appearance  of  more  than  usual  back- 
wardness. At  a  distance  from  school,  he  received  only  about  six 
weeks'  instruction,  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  period  was  almost  past,  that  he  exhibited  any  peculiar 
talent.  We  give  his  own  narrative  of  the  singular  occurrence  which 
first  brought  it  into  notice. 

'  Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1810,  when  about  one  month  under 
SIX  years  of  age,  being  at  home,  while  his  father  was  employed  at  a  jo|ner's  worlc- 
bench,  Zerah  was  on  the  floor,  playing  in  the  chips ;  suddenly  he  began  to  sa]^  to 
himself,  *  5  tiroes  7  are  86  —  6  times  §  are  4S,  &c.'  His  father's  attention  l>einji» 
arrested  by  hearing  this,  so  unexpected  in  a  child  so  young,  and  who  hail  hitherto 
possessed  no  advantages,  except  perhaps  six  weeks'  attendance  at  the  district 
school,  that  summer,  ne  left  his  work,  and  turning  to  him  be^n  to  examine  him 
through  the  multiplication  table.  He  thought  it  possible  that  Zerah  had  learnt  this 
from  the  other  boys,  but  finding  him  perfect  in  the  table,  his  attention  was  more 
deeply  fixed  ;  and  he  asked  the  product  of  18X97  to  which  1261  was  instantly 
given  in  answer.  He  now  concluded  that  something  unusual  bad  actually  taken 
place ;  indeed  he  has  often  said  he  should  not  have  been  more  surprised,  if  some 
one  had  risen  up  out  of  the  earth  and  stood  erect  before  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  neighbor  rode  up,  and  calling:  in,  was  informed  of  the 
singular  occurrence.  He,  too,  desired  to  be  a  witness  of  the  fact ;  and  soon  it 
became  generally  known  through  the  town.  Though  many  were  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  reports  they  heard,  a  personal  examination  attested 
their  truth.  Thus  the  story  originated,  which  within  the  short  space  of  a  year, 
found  its  way,  not  only  through  the  United  States,  but  also  reached  Europe ;  and 
foreign  Journals  of  literature,  both  in  England  and  France,  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  uDCommon  incident.* 
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Soon  after  this  occurrence,  Mr  Oolburn  was  induced  to  carry  bis 
son  to  Montpelier,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  Here  he 
astonished  every  one  by  his  powers  of  calculation,  and  exhibited  at 
the  same  time  much  sprightliness  of  mind,  combined  with  the  play- 
fulness of  childhood,  in  the  midst  of  these  surprising  efforts.  At 
Hanover,  Dr  Wheelock,  the  president  of  the  University,  offered  to 
provide  for  his  education  ;  but  more  brilliant  visions  led  the  father  on, 
—  we  suspect  to  the  great  injury  of  himself  and  his  son.  Prudence 
would  have  dictated  that  a  power  so  extraordinary  should  have  been 
used  with  peculiar  caution,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  as  we  are 
told  it  has  been,  by  undue  exercise.  But  unhappily,  Physiology  was 
not  even  heard  of  in  this  case,  and  her  pleas  would  probably  have 
been  unavailing  in  opposition  to  the  crowd  of  motives  on  the  other 
side.  The  father  proceeded  to  Boston  with  his  infant  prodigy  ;  and 
excited  no  less  astonishment  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  metro- 
polis, than  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 

A  proposition  was  made  here,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  provide 
for  his  education.  The  father,  with  more  of  personal  interest,  we 
think,  than  of  parental  affection,  claimed  a  large  compensation  for 
resigning  his  son ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  plan  involving, 
as  this  is  said  to  have  done,  the  continued  exhibition  of  his  child,  as 
well  as  a  transfer  of  all  his  paternal  rights,  should  have  been  rejected. 
Zerah  was  next  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  south  as  Norfolk  ;  and  Mr  Colburn  returned  home  with  funds 
which  might  have  rendered  him  comfortable  for  life  upon  his  farm. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  seek  wider  fame,  and  greater  gain,  in  Europe  ; 
and  embarked  for  England  in  April,  1812.  In  London,  he  was  visited 
by  the  royal  and  the  noble  in  great  numbers.  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  among  those  who  called  upon  him,  and  the  distinguished 
mathematician,  Bonnycastle,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  surprising 
talent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  specimens  given  of  his  performan- 
ces, as  described  in  a  London  prospectus. 

*  Among  other  questions,  the  duke  of  York  asked  the  number  of  seconds  in  the 
time  elapsed  since  the  commencement  <  f  ihe  Christian  Era,  1813  years,  7  months, 
27  days.  The  answer  was  correctly  given  :  67,234,384,000.  "  At  a  meeting  of 
his  friends,  he  undertook  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8  to  the  sixteenih 
power,  and  gave  the  answer  correctly  in  the  last  result,  viz.  281,474,976,710,666. 

He  was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one  figure,  ail  of  which  he 
raised  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so  much  facility  and  despatch  that  the 
person  appointed  to  take  down  the  rei^ults  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  too 
rapid.  With  respect  to  numbers  consisting  of  two  figures,  he  would  rnxse  some 
of  them  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  power,  but  not  always  with  equal  facility  ; 
for  the  larger  the  products  became,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  proceed. 
He  was  asked  the  squsre  root  of  106,929,  and  before  the  number  could  be  written 
down  be  immediately  answered,  327.  He  was  then  requested  to  name  the  cube 
root  of  268,336,126,  and  with  equal  facility  and  promptness  he  replied  646.  One 
of  the  party  requested  him  to  name  the  factors  which  produced  the  number 
247,483,  which  he  did  by  mentioning  941  and  263,  which,  indeed,  are  the  only 
two  factors  that  will  produce  it.  Another  then  proposed  171,396,  and  he  named 
the  following  factor?*  as  the  only  ones,  viz :  6X34279,  7x24485,  69X2906,  S3X 
2066,  36X4897,  296x581,  413x416.     He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of 
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36,088,  but  he  Immediately  replied  that  itiiad  none  ;  which  in  fact  was  the  case, 
as  36,083  is  a  prime  number." 

<It  had  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  French  mathematicians  that 
4294967297  (=3  232  -f- 1)  was  a  prime  number ;  but  the  celebrated  Euler  detected 
the  error  by  discovering  that  it  was  equal  to  641x6,700,417.  The  same  number 
was  proposed  to  thb  child,  who  fonnd  out  the  factors  by  the  mere  operation  of  his 
mind.' 

It  appears  that  this  power  was  not,  as  is  often  believed  in  such  ex- 
traordinary cases,  purely  intuitive,  but  like  every  other  faculty,  was 
capable  of  improvement 

*  There  was,  through  practice,  an  increase  in  his  power  of  computation ;  when 
first  be|i;innin)[r,  he  went  no  farther  in  multiplying  than  three  places  of  figures ; 
it  afterwards  became  a  common  thing  with  him  to  multiply  four  places  by  four ; 
in  some  Instances  five  figures  by  five  have  been  given.' 

The  author  observes,  afterwards,  that  <  the  faculty  which  he  pos« 
sessed,  as  it  increased  and  strengthened  by  practice,  began  speedily 
to  depreciate,'  when  exhibition  was  given  up. 

Notwithstanding  these  unprecedented  and  astonishing  perform- 
ances, the  profits  of  this  exhibition,  as  stated  by  his  son,  were  very  small, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  admission,  ( I  shilling  sterling,  or 
22  cts.)  and  the  great  expenses  attending  it.  It  is  singular  that  in 
a  nation  so  liberal  and  so  curious,  the  first,  and  wealthiest  people 
seldom  gave  more  than  this  trifling  fee.  During  the  period  of  this 
exhibition,  Zerah's  education  was  necessarily  neglected.  He  had 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  was  fond  of  reading  as  an  amusement. 
His  progress  in  studies  generally,  was  respectable,  but  not  uncommon. 
He  observes  himself,  *  The  acquirement  of  a  language,  was  easy  and 
pleasant ;  arithmetic  (in  the  books)  entertaining ;  geometry,  plain 
but  dull.  '  The  study  of  arithmetic,'  he  remarks  in  another  place,  *  was 
not  particularly  easy  to  him,'  but  pleasing.  Mental  calculation  was 
easy,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  occupy  his  attention,  unless  when 
questioned. 

Various  plans  were  now  proposed  to  provide  more  amply  for  his 
support  and  education,  of  which  the  publication  of  a  portrait  was  the 
only  successful  one.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  a  memoir  ; 
but  even  the  distinguished  names  of  Mackintosh,  and  Davy,  on  the 
committee,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  failure. 

A  visit  to  Paris  was  now  suggested,  and  while  less  genera/ interest 
was  excited  there,  more  efficient  aid  was  aflbrded.  Rooms  were  hired 
and  paid  for,  by  American  patrons.  A  French  teacher  was  engaged,  by 
whose  aid  Zerah  spoke  the  language  with  '  considerable  ease/  in 
three  or  four  months.  He  was  presented  to  the  French  institute,  and 
ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  Washington  Irving,  a  place  was  obtained  for 
him  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV,  one  of  the  government  schools.  It 
was  the  singular  fortune  of  Zerah,  that  this  favor  was  granted  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  but  finally  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  during 
his  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  in  May,  1820,  and  continued  after 
the  second  restoration.  The  account  of  the  discipline  of  the  school 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  will  show  the  author's  style  of  description. 
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*  The  annual  expense  of  the  school,  comprisinjf^  eyerythinfr  —  board,  clothing, 
books,  tmition,  medical  treatment  if  needed,  &c,  &Cy  was  1000  livres  (200  dollars). 
The  purchase  of  an  outfit  with  which  to  enter,  clad  and  furnbhed  in  every  neces' 
sary,  amounted  to  750  livres  (150  dollars).  But  this  latter  sum,  the  officers  of  the 
establishment  expected  Mr  C.  to  pay.  When  this  should  be  paid,  his  son  might 
remain  in  the  institution  until  his  studies  were  completed. 

*  The  seminary  in  which  Zerah  was  now  placed,  was  in  almost  every  respect  a 
specimen  of  his  genius,  who  at  the  military  college  in  Brienne  laid  the  foundation 
01  his  greatness,  and  commenced  his  career,  afterwards  so  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant to  the  Interests  of  Europe.  The  scholars  were  habited  in  a  blue  uniform, 
with  the  Eagle  of  France  on  the  buttons,  a  large  cocked  hat,  and  tri-colored  cock- 
ade. They  rose  and  slept,  studied  and  played,  ate  and  refrained  from  eating,  at 
beat  of  drum.  In  winter  they  rose  before  day  to  commence  their  studies.  They 
were  detained  in  their  school  room  not  only  when  met  in*  class  for  recitation,  but 
also  during  certain  hours  allotted  to  preparing  their  lessons,  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher.    Three  times  a  day  they  were  let  out  to  play. 

<  Their  breakfast  consisted  of  dry  bread  and  water.  Dinner  at  noon  consisted  ol 
soup,  not  made  in  the  best  culinary  stiye,  meat,  and  something  else  as  a  third 
course  to  finish  the  meal.  At  dinner  and  supper,  their  drink  consisted  of  their 
country  wine  mixed  with  water;  this  they  called  'Abundance.*  They  had  a 
luncheon  of  dry  bread  at  four,  and  supper  at  eight,  when  they  went  to  bed.  Pre- 
vious to  undressing  at  night,  and  before  leaving  the  dormitory  in  the  morning, 
one  of  the  boys  was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer.  No  correction  wiui 
a  stick,  or  any  other  weapon,  was  allowed  ;  but  sometimes  a  tutor  was  unmerci- 
fully liberal  with  his  hand.  Imprisonment  for  days,  in  case  of  a  flagrant  ofifence ; 
dry  bread  at  dinner  or  at  supper  ;  withholding  from  the  scholars  permission  to  go 
home  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  spending  the  hours  allotted  to  recreation  in  writing 
off  one,  two,  or  more  hundred  lines  from  some  Latin  author,  were  among  the 
punishments  most  in  use.    Expulsion  was  seldom  resorted  to.* 

<  Their  hours  of  recreation  were  spent  under  the  Immediate  superintendence  of 
«n  officer  of  the  establishment :  no  quarreling,  boxing,  or  fighting,  was  allowed. 
They  had  two  Sabbaths  in  the  week,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  on  which  study  was 
suspended — at  least  the  recitations  in  class  —  and  the  Romish  mass  attended 
in  the  college  chapel  by  all  except  six  or  seven,  who  claimed  exemption  on  ac- 
count of  being  Protestants:  after  which,  in  pleasant  weather,  they  were  led  out 
to  walk  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  or  the  adjacent  suburbs.  On  all  other  occa- 
sions, they  were  confined  by  bars  and  bolts  from  any  intercourse  with  the  populous 
city,  and  all  its  temptations. 

*  With  a  view  to  render  the  scholars  hardy  and  robust,  anything  like  a  surtout  or 

treat  coat  was  not  furnished  by  the  stewards,  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  winter 
iscoontenanced.  To  such  as  preferred  the  improvement  of  their  own  minds  to 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  so  frequently  prized  by  youth,  this  seminary 
ailbrded  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  in  the  author's  mind  a  question,  if  there  be  In 
England  or  America  any  school  that  can  compare  with  the  French  Lyceum. 
Study  was  made  an  active  business ;  a  discipline  (not  nominal  merely,)  was  en- 
forced ;  retirement  was  inevitable ;  board,  clothing,  and  every  other  necessary 
were  at  hand  —  all  within  the  limit  of  two  hundred  dollars  p«r  annum. 

*  After  the  battle,  which  terminated  the  hope  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  while  the 
Parisians  were  expecting  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  the  scholars  received 
permiSwMon  to  go  out  to  a  certain  spot  on  one  of  the  roads  that  led  to  the  city,  and 
dig  trenches  to  fortify  the  passage  into  their  capital.  With  one  consent,  and  fre- 
quent shouts  of  *  Vive  I'Empereur!'  they  sallied  forth,  the  young  man  and  the 
child  neven  or  eight  years  old,  and  spent  the  day  in  that  employment.  With  littie 
exception,  the  youthful  community  were  warm  in  their  attachment  to  the  Impe- 
rial government' 

After  his  son's  establishment  at  this  school,  Mr  Colburn  returned 
to  London  to  reside  ;  and  by  the  agency  of  his  patrons  there,  he  was 

*  *  Some  time  after  the  king*t  refum  in  1815,  a  hod  ofGeneral  Savarjr  was  expdlied  for  dtnlojalty 
is  writing  on  the  wall,  **  Long  lire  the  Emperor  "  * 
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induced  to  take  him  away  from  the  Lyceum,  and  place  him  again 
under  their  care.  An  efficient  and  faithful  protector  for  Zerah  at 
length  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  seemed  not 
less  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  Zerah,  than 
for  his  intellectual  improvement.  He  engaged  soon  after  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  Westminster  school,  until  his  education  should  be 
completed.  Zerah  entered  Westminster  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  and 
his  superior  age,  and  acquisitions,  enabled  him,  in  the  two  years  and 
nine  months  of  his  residence  there,  to  make  acquisitions,  which 
usually  occupy  four  or  five  years.  In  regard  to  his  intellectual  char- 
acwsr,  at  this  time,  the  writer  observes  : 

*  He  learned  with  facility,  and  the  continual  practice  preserved  what  he  ac- 
quired fresh  in  his  memory.  It  is,  however,  a  truth  which  may  as  well  be  stated 
here  as  any  where  else,  that  the  mind  of  Zerah  was  never  apparently  endowed 
with  such  a  talent  for  close  thinking  on  intricate  subjects  as  many  possess.  He 
was  not  peculiarly  fortunate  in  arriving  at  a  result  which  did  not  readily  present 
Itself,  or  for  which  the  process  leading  thereto  was  not  soon  discovered.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  a  prospect  of  his  extensive  use- 
fulness  in  mathematical  studies,  or  of  justifying  the  high  expectations  which 
many  had  reasonably  formed  on  account  of  his  early  endowment,  and  hence  be 
feels  more  reconciled  than  he  otherwise  might  In  abandoning  the  wisdom  and  liter- 
ature of  this  world  for  the  duties  of  his  present  important  calling.  While 
in  school  he  generally  sustained  himself  among  the  four  at  the  head  of  the  class ; 
but  was  not  remarkable  either  for  quickness  of  mind  or  closeness  of  application.' 

The  infamous  custom  of '  fagging '  existed  in  this  school,  which  al- 
lows older  pupils  to  demand  the  most  menial  services  from  the  young« 
er.  In  consequence  of  some  deficiency  in  Zerah,  nn  elder  boy  in* 
flicted  severe  injury  upon  him,  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  A  spirited 
remonstrance,  and  even  threats  on  the  part  of  Mr  Colburn  were  ne- 
cessary, before  the  master  could  be  induced  to  protect  him  from  this 
outrage. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  subsequently  led  to  think  it  advisable,  that 
Zerah  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr  Colburn  was  not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed tutor ;  and  after  endeavoring  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from  his 
plan,  he  rather  chose  to  relinquish  his  patronage,  than  consent  to  it ; 
and  thus  he  was  again  compelled  to  provide  for  his  support  and  ed- 
ucation. 

While  Zerah  had  been  thus  kindly  sustained,  Mr  Colburn,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  any  art  by  which  he  could  earn  a  subsis- 
tence in  London,  had  been  suffering  with  poverty,  and  was  ill-pre- 
pared to  assume  any  additional  burden.  Finding  that  public  exhibi- 
tion could  no  longer  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  patronage  and  promises 
of  the  great  were  sadly  deceptive,  he  proposed  to  his  son,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  try  the  stage ;  and  Zerah,  seduced  by  the  false  glare  of 
public  exhibitions,  consented.  He  was  accordingly  introduced  to 
Mr  Charles  Kemble,  who  gave  him  instruction  for  two  or  three 
months.  He  was  favorably  received  upon  the  stage ;  but  excited  no 
interest  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain^  which  could  justify  his  employ- 
ers in  giving  him  any  compensation.     Disappointed  in  his  fond  ex- 
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pectatioQ  of  fame  and  profit  in  this  occupation,  he  attempted  at  the 

age  of  sixteen,  to  compose  a  tragedy,  founded  on  the  translation  of 

Tasso^  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  says  with  great  simplicity,  '  it  never  had 

any  merit,  or  any  success.'     The  description  of  his  own  state  at  this 

time,  excites  a  sigh. 

'  Much  of  the  time  sioce  the  writer  left  Westminster  school,  had  been  passed 
in  comparative  uohappiness.  Not  only  at  times  scantily  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  but  also  a  victim  to  that  oppressive  feeling  which  rises  up  in  the 
moments  of  inactivity  and  sloth,  from  having  no  employment  to  pursue,  and 
which  spreads  its  disheartening  influence  all  over  the  mind.  Of  all  lives,  it 
would  seem  that  his  Is  the  most  ignoble  and  joyless,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
or  for  himself,  in  using  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge.  Frequently  walking 
down  to  the  wharf,  or  the  beach,  and  beholding  vessels  whose  sails  were  filling 
to  the  breeze,  bound  for  an  American  port,  his  heart  would  become  sad,  and  burn 
with  desire  to  be  on  the  way  to  his  native  land.' 

His  return  to  London  brought  no  pleasant  change  in  his  circum- 
stances. A  new  attempt  upon  the  stage  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
and  he  passes  over  the  two  following  years  with  a  few  remarks,  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  enterprises  of  greater  importance. 

*  He  has  not  patience  to  record  or  even  to  think  of  his  situation  from  September. 
1820,  to  1st  of  January,  1822.  It  is  true  he  had  bread  to  eat ;  it  is  true  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  some  tragedy  that  might  succeed  in  a  theatre.  Five  different 
pieces  were  written,  but  not  one  was  either  acted  or  printed.  But  tha  lack  of  oc- 
cupation, the  continual  alienation  of  friends,  who  were  becoming  weary  of  con- 
tributing to  his  wants,  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  applying  to  individuals  for  their 
charity  and  benevolence,  have  lefl  upon  his  mind  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust,  and 
it  is  painful  to  remember,  much  more  to  record,  the  history  of  such  a  period. 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  assurance  he  has  that  his  father  was  actuated  by  a  sincere, 
but  very  misguided  wish,  by  remaining  in  the  midst  of  all  his  want  and  suffering 
to  wait  the  anticipated  approach  of  better  days,  his  son  would  be  disposed  to  look 
back  upon  his  course  with  severe  disapprobation.  Still  the  first  and  chiefest  por- 
tion of  blame  rests  on  those  who  being  struck  with  the  wonder,  without  suitable 
reflection  proposed  their  plans;  or,  being  destitute  of  perseverance,  suffered  their 
plans  to  come  to  nought  and  left  the  ill-fated  victim,  who  blindly  put  confidence 
in  their  promises,  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulty  in  the  best  manner  that  he 
could.  And  it  is  an  inference  left  upon  the  author^s  mind,  from  the  experience 
that  he  has  had  with  Committees  in  England,  that  unless  such  associaUous  have 
some  common  and  abiding  bond  of  interest  to  preserve  their  energies  alive 
and  united,  the  whole  of  them  are  worth  less  than  one  man  with  half  a  share  of 
common  courage  and  devotion  to  his  work.' 

In  the  beginning  of  1822,  at  the  age  of  18,  Zerah  began  his  first 
course  of  useful  activity,  by  opening  a  small  school  for  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education  ;  but  was  still  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  liberality  of  others,  for  a  part  of  the  support  of  his  father  and 
himself.  In  December  of  this  year,  the  constitution  of  Mr  Colbum 
began  to  sink,  doubtless  from  the  influence  of  care  and  disappoint- 
ment, which  had  been  for  so  many  years  preying  upon  him.  Zerah 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  school  to  attend  upon  him  ;  and  in  two 
months  he  fi>llowed  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  touching  to  observe  the 
filial  affection  so  constantly  manifested  throughout  this  work,  which 
desires  to  conceal  every  error  and  defect  in  a  parent ;  but  we  can- 
not help  regretting,  so  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  that  more  en- 
largement of  mind  and  of  feeling  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  so  extraordinary  talents. 
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About  this  time  Dr  Young,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
employed  Zerah  in  making  astronomical  calculations  ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  a  handsome  support  in  this  way  ;  but  the  love  of 
country  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling.  '  Wearied  and  disgusted 
with  the  pomp  and  state  surrounding  many  who  bad  little  besides 
wealth  or  title  to  recommend  them,'  he  longed  for  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere ;  and  aided  by  his  friends,  and  especially  by  his  former 
liberal  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whose  kind  feelings  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  opposition  to  his  own  plan,  he  finally  embarked  in 
May,  1822,  to  return  to  America;  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  and  three  months,  reached  New  York,  in  June,  1823,  almost 
pennyless.  The  liberality  of  merchants  there  provided  him  the  means 
of  returning  to  his  mother  and  family  ;  and  he  came  among  them, 
unknown,  but  still  happy  to  see  his  native  hills,  even  in  poverty.  He 
received,  while  here,  letters  and  supplies  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  his  character. 

In  March,  1825,  he  removed  to  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  and  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  a  class  in  French.  Here  his  mind  be- 
came deeply  interested  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  united  himself  to 
a  Presbyterian  church.  His  desire  of  being  a  preacher  could  not 
be  gratified  in  this  church,  without  a  course  of  previous  study.  Fur- 
ther examination  of  religious  opinions  led  him  to  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  became,  soon  afler,  a  preacher  in 
this  denomination  ;  and  he  still  continues  to  pursue  the  arduous  la- 
bors of  his  profession,  with  deep  interest. 

We  have  thus  given  a  mere  sketch  of  the  incidents  detailed  in  this 
work.  In  addition  to  these,  the  volume  contains  many  amusing  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  and  events  through  which  he  passed,  and 
much  that  exhibits  his  own  opinions  and  character  in  an  interesting 
light.     It  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

The  powers  of  calculation  which  have  excited  so  much  astonish- 
ment, may  be  estimated  to  some  extent  from  the  following  examples 
of  questions  resolved. 

*Jn  Boston,  on  his  first  visit  j  in  {he  fall  of  ISIO. 

*  The  number  of  seconds  in  2,000  years  was  required. 

730,000  days. 
17,520,000  hours. 
1,051,200,000  minutes. 
63,072,000,000  seconds  —  Answer. 

*  Allowing  that  a  clock  strikes  156  times  in  1  day,  how  many  times  will  it  strike 
in  dOOO  years  ?     113,880,000  times. 

<  What  is  the  product  of  12,225  multiplied  by  1,223  >    14,951,175. 

<  What  is  the  square  of  1 ,449  ?    2,099,601 . 

'  Supposing  I  have  a  cornfield,  in  which  are  7  acres,  having  17  rows  to  each 
acre ;  64  hills  to  each  row  ;  8  ears  on  a  hill,  and  150  kernels  on  an  ear  ;  how 
many  kernels  on  the  cornfield  ?    9,139,200. 

In  Porismotdh,  AVtr  Hampshire,  June,  1811. 

'  Admitting  the  distance  between  Concord  and  Boston  to  be  65  miles,  how 
many  steps  must  I  take  in  going  this  distance,  allowing  that  I  go  three  feet  at  a 
step  ?    The  answer,  114,400,  was  given  in  ten  seconds. 
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*  How  many  dayB  and  hours  since  Ui«  Christian  Era  commenced,  1811  years  ? 
Answered  in  twenty  seconds.  681,015  days. 

16,864,860  hours. 

*  How  many  seconds  in  eleven  years  ?    Answer  in  four  seconds ;  846,896,000. 

*  What  sum  multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  998,001  ?  In  less  than  four  se- 
conds, 999. 

'  How  many  hours  in  38  years,  2  months,  and  7  days  ?  In  six  seconds ;  384,486. 

'  At  one  time  in  London  he  was  requested  to  square  888388.  He  gave  it  cor- 
rectly, 790,121  JB76,544;  and  afterwards  multiplied  this  product  by  49,  making 
S8,715,97l,950,te6,  being  the  square  of  6,222,216.' 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  calculation^  it  was  some  time  before 

Zerah  could  discover  his  own  train  of  thought  sufficiently  to  describe 

it,  and  when  urged  to  the  task,  he  would  sometimes  even  cry.    Some 

account  of  these  methods  is  given  in  the  appendix,  which  fully  proves 

their  originality.     The  method  of  extracting  the  square  root  is  thus 

stated. 

Mule. 

*  In  extracting  the  Square  Root,  his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  what  number 
squared  would  give  a  sum  ending  with  the  two  last  figures  of  the  given  Square ; 
and  then  what  number  squared  will  come  nearest  under  the  first  figure  in  the 
given  square  when  it  consists  of  five  places.  If  there  are  six  figures  in  the  pro- 
posed sum,  the  nearest  square  under  the  two  first  figures  must  be  sought,  which 
figures  combined  will  give  the  answer  required. 

'  Suppose  it  be  required  (o  extract  the  square  root  of  92,416.  First  inquire 
what  sum  squared  ends  in  16  ?  Ans.  04 ;  here  we  have  the  two  last  figures  of 
the  Root.  Next,  as  the  sum  contains  five  figures,  inquire  what  number  squared 
comes  nearest  to  9  ?    Ans.  8.    Put  them  together,  804  —  the  number  sought.' 

The  process  of  multiplication  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  in  which  the  numbers  are  mul- 
tiplied from  left  to  right :  thus  1223,  if  multiplied  by  351 ,  would 
first  be  multiplied  by  3000,  thus  ;  1000  X  300  -f  200  X  300  -f  20 
X  300  -|-  3  X  ^0 )  And  so  on.  The  process  for  extracting  the  cube 
root,  and  for  finding  the  factors  of  numbers,  are  also  described  at  fiili 
length,  and  furnish  a  curious  exhibition  of  original  solutions  for 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  by  a  child  of  six  years  old. 

A  few  '  pieces  in  rhyme,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  duthor,  written 
in  the  days  of  boyhood,  are  annexed  '  rather  to  give  a  more  full  idea, 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  in  other  things  than  arithmetic'  The 
following  are  among  the  best  specimens. 


<  THE  EXILE. 

*  In  festive  hall  the  tprightlj  dencen  boaad, 
And  move,  obedient  (o  the  harper's  sound  ; 
Youth's  mirthful  revels  cheer  the  noon  of  ntght, 
And  age's  cheek  reflects  a  glsidsonie  light. 
Far  from  the  train,  on  tissued  couch  reclined, 
Mark  ye  yon  lone  one,  who  no  jojr  can  find } 
Obeorve  that  brow  by  many  a  line  defaced ; 
Bis  country's  exile,  by  dishonor  chased ; 
Ambition's  votary  in  his  youthful  prime ; 
Now  driven,  unfriended,  from  his  native  clime. 

«  •  «  «  « 

And  should  bjr  chance  some  srrain  salute  his  ear, 
Once  heard  with  rapture  in  bis  native  vale. 
Before  in  blasted  youth,  his  spirit  fell, 
In  agonizing  hues  his  tnonght  portrava 
Soenei  as  delightfal  in  his  early  days.' 


« INVITATION. 

*  Deeds  of  praise  are  unavailing, 

All  our  idle  works  are  dead. 
Bis  the  glory  of  fulfilling 

That  emprise  for  which  he  bled. 
Songs  of  triumph,  loudly  ringing. 

Should  his  boundless  love  proclaim: 
Hear  the  choirs  of  angols  singing 

Loud  hosannas  to  his  name. 
In  the  courts  of  love  immortal, 

Harps  celestial  sound  his  praise ; 
Now,  even  now,  heav'n's  brightest  portal 

Echoes  back  the  hallowed  uys. 
Mortals  come  !  with  reverence  bending 

Round  the  footsttfps  of  his  throne  j 
Now  embrace  the  wide  extending 

Full  atooemeDt  of  hit  Sob.' 
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Id  reviewing  the  whole  work,  we  are  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  false  modesty  on  the  other.  The  termination  of  Zerah's  singu- 
lar career  is  a  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  many  ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  absolute  proof  that  this  early  precocity  in  one  particular  talent 
would  have  been  followed  by  eminence,  even  in  mathematical  science. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished  on  other  subjects,  furnishes 
new  evidence  of  the  little  value  of  mere  genius,  compared  with  a 
strong  and  well  balanced  mind ;  and  should  check  the  vanity  of 
those,  who  sometimes  almost  idolize  the  indications  of  it  in  their 
children.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  strength  of  the  body  were  condensed 
in  a  single  limb ;  and  the  ordinary  practice  is  as  irratbnal,  as  it 
would  be  to  exercise  this  limb  only.  Indeed,  the  little  indication  we  have 
of  a!ny  superiority  in  Zerah  even  on  this  point,  in  mature  years,  ought 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  parents  not  to  be  led  by  the  brilliancy  of 
any  particular  faculty  to  cultivate  that,  especially.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  pay  a  more  strict  attention  to  others,  lest  the  superior 
faculty  should  be  exhausted  by  excessive  exercise,  and  the  balance  of' 
the  mind  destroyed  by  its  predominance. 

As  certainly  as  the  eye  will  be  injured  by  employing  it  too  closely 
or  too  much,  so  certainly  will  any  faculty  of  the  mind  be  impaired 
by  excessive  action ;  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  perfect  the 
power  of  vision  by  straining  the  eye  from  morning  to  night,  as  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  mind  by  unceasing  or  excessive  efforts. 


Art.  IV.  —  Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

It  was  lately  remarked  by  a  physician  who  had  attained  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession,  that  while  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
long  period  in  severe  study  to  acquire  the  sciences  on  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  based,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  young  men  that  they  de- 
serve such  attention.  Their  anxiety  is  *  to  see  cases,'  to  have  in- 
struction in  '  practice,'  before  they  have  acquired  the  principles 
which  would  enable  them  to  understand  and  apply  what  they  see  in 
practice. 

This  seems  to  us  the  very  spirit  of  empiricism,  and  we  lament  that 
it  should  exist  in  any  profession.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  some 
men  are  born  physicians,  that  theory  only  leads  astray,  and  that 
practice  is  everything.  But  is  not  the  absurdity  obvious,  of  attempt- 
ing to  apply  remedies  to  a  bone  or  muscle  whose  form  and  tex- 
ture we  have  never  seen,  and  whose  qualities  and  changes  we 
have  never  studied  ?  If  there  be  one  in  a  thousand,  born  a  bone- 
setter,  is  it  a  reason  why  the  rest  of  our  surgeons  should  never 
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study  the  human  frame?  Does  it  even  prove  that  those  thus 
born  would  gain  no  superior  skill  by  attending  to  it?  We  are  told 
that  '  poets  are  born  ;'  but  who  that  compares  the  early  effusions 
of  our  poets  with  their  '  chastened  numbers/  or  who  that  reads  the 
account  of  the  erasures  and  interlineations  and  corrections  of  Pope's 
Homer,  will  doubt,  that  even  the  poet,  must,  to  some  extent,  be  moile, 
in  order  to  attain  his  full  excellence?  The  genius  most  valuable  to 
society,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  consists  rather  in  the  ar- 
dent love  for  a  given  subject,  aided  and  sustained  by  persevering 
study  and  labor. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  a  theory  which  is  exploded  in 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  which  never 
found  place  in  any  of  the  simplest  mechanical  occupations  of  life, 
should  still  find  place  in  one  intellectual  profession.  We  are  told  that 
the  schoolmaster  is  born  ;  that  no  preparation  is  necessary  to  the 
favored  few ;  and  that  no  effort  will  be  of  any  avail  to  the  rest. 
Much  difficulty  is  felt  in  regard  to  Phrenology  in  consequence  of  the 
bars  it  seems  to  put  in  the  way  of  human  improvement.  But  even 
phrenology  admits  no  such  inefficacy  in  education. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  *  Connecticut  Observer'  of  Sept. 
9,  fully  expresses  our  views  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tions for  teachers,  —  although  directly  applied  to  the  utility  of  a 
periodical  on  education. 

*  Doubtles  there  is  such  a*  thing  as  tact  in  teaching —  and  one  who  has  it  noty 
will  never  be  equal  to  him  who  has  it,  whatever  books  he  may  study,  or  with 
whatever  principles  he  may  fill  his  mind.  But  so  there  is  tact  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  tact  in  the  clerical  profession  ;  but  who  supposes  that,  on  this 
account,  principles  ought  not  to  be  studied  by  physicians  and  clergymen,  and 
improvements  to  be  treasured  up  in  their  minds  ?  How  long  will  the  impression 
last  that,  like  bone-setting  and  some  other  things  which  are  transmissible,  in  the 
apprehension  of  some,  the  faculty  of  teaching  is  a  natural  endowment  which  art 
cannot*  unless  to  a  very  limited  extent,  improve.  The  gipsies  are  said  to  claim, 
that  fortune- telling  is  a  kind  of  insUnct  with  which  their  race  is  endowed  by 
heaven,  just  as  the  dog  has  from  nature  a  peculiar  instinct  which  enables  him  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  his  master.  If  to  the  instinct  of  fortune- telling  they  were  to 
add  a  claim  to  the  instinct  of  teaching,  we  imagine  they  would  find  credence 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few. 

<  We  have  already  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  tact  for  teaching 
—  but  this  tact,  unlike  instinct,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  And  those  who 
have  it  are  the  very  persons  who  will  receive  most  benefit  from  works  like  the 
'  Annals.'  For  the  same  reason  that  a  youth  who  has  a  native  talent  for  painting, 
should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  tlie  art,  rather  than  one  who  has  no  taste 
for  it,  would  we  have  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  taste  and  a  tact  for  in- 
struction, taught  the  principles  of  the  science,  or  if  you  please,  art  of  education. 
There  is  hope  in  their  case  that  the  seed,  which  is  sown  in  a  favorable  soU,  will 
yield  fruit  abundantly.' 

But  is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  physician  needs  to  study  the  anato- 
my of  the  body  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  to  see  the  practice  of 
others,  and  to  receive  direct  instructions  on  the  principles  which 
govern  that  practice,  and  yet  that  he  who  is  to  operate  upon  the 
mind,  who  is  not  merely  to  heal  its  occasional  diseases,  but  to  mould 
its  very  constitution,  has  no  need  of  studying  the  structure  of  that 
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mind,  or  of  obierving  the  practice  or  learning  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples which  able  teachers  have  derived  from  long  experience?  Shall 
we  refuse  to  commit  the  bodies  or  even  the  shoes  of  our  children,  to 
those  who  have  not  received  long  and  thorough  instruction  in  their 
business ;  and  shall  we  yield  their  minds  and  hearts,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  to  the  direction  of  those  who  have  never 
learned  how  thej  ought  to  be  formed  or  mended  ?  The  inconsistency 
is  too  gross  to  admit  of  argument. 

But  it  is  not,  in  fact,  admitted  in  practice.  If  no  preparation  is 
necessary  for  teaching,  why  are  lectures  given,  or  books  on  educa- 
tion written  ?  Have  Locke,  and  Milton,  and  Watts,  and  Edge- 
worth,  and  More,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jardine,  and  many  writers  in 
our  own  country,  spent  their  labor  in  vain  on  this  subject  1  Have 
the  multitude  of  teachers  and  parents  who  have  read  them,  wasted 
their  time  ?  Have  the  children  whose  minds  have  been  enlarged, 
and  whose  hearts  have  been  cultivated  by  their  aid,  no  reason  to 
bless  them  ?  What  teacher  or  parent  ever  read  one  of  these  treatises 
without  feeling  that  he  had  gained  something  to  fit  him  better  for  his 
work  7  Let  this  be  conceded,  and  it  is  admitted  that  theory,  and 
study,  and  preparation,  are  useful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  every  other 
profession.  And  if  this  be  admitted,  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that 
thorough  preparation  is  important  t  Does  it  require  less  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure,  and  functions,  and  diseases,  and 
management  of  the  mind,  than  is  necessary  to  understand  those  of  the 
body  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  rational  to  suppose  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  practice  of  medicine  merely  from  being  patients  of  some 
eminent  physician,  as  that  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  teaching  from  our  experience  as  pupils?  We  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come,  when  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
shall  be  deemed  as  much  more  important  than  that  of  physicians, 
as  the  mind  is  more  important  than  the  body  ;  —  when  it  will  be  be- 
lieved that  a  half  educated  teacher  is  as  likely  as  a  half  educated 
physician,  to  destroy  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  business. 


Art.V. — American  Institute  op  Instruction. 

Fourth  »^nnual  Meeting. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion was  opened  in  the  Hall  of  the  Represeiftatives,  on  Thursday, 
the  22d  of  August  last,  and  terminated  on  Tuesday,  the  28th,  too 
late  for  any  notice  in  our  last  number.  The  audience  was  much 
larger  than  was  assembled  the  last  year ;  a  considerable  number  of 
new  members  joined  the  Institute;  and  the  interest  in  the  exercises 
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appeared  to  be  sastatned  till  the  last.  Indeed ,  the  attendance  on  the  1  ast 
two  days,  appeared  to  be  greater  than  during  the  preceding  week. 

This  session  \iras  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Sharp.  The 
introductory  discourse,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  has 
already  been  published.  Assuming  intelligence  and  happiness  to  be 
the  great  ends  of  the  institution,  Mr  Sullivan  points  out  in  his  cus- 
tomary practical  style,  in  what  manner  an  American  youth  should  be 
educated  in  order  to  attain  these  objects.  He  urges  this,  that  be 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  that  boasted  freedom  which 
is  his  birth-right,  but  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  the  power  to  act, 
and  which  will  be  the  source  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  some  of 
the  maxims  of  this  discourse  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every 
teacher,  that  he  may  be  made  to  feel  it  a  '  part  of  the  course  of 
education  to  teach  how  to  Uve,  and  for  what  to  livtJ  We  think, 
however,  that  in  presenting  these  objects,  there  was  too  little  reference 
to  our  future  destination,  for  an  audience  who  believe  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  * 

The  Introductory  lecture  was  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  a 
lecture  from  Mr  Hall,  principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  An- 
dover,  on  the  *  Education  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,'  in  which 
this  subject  was  briefly  presented,  with  great  simplicity  and  force, 
but  with  less  detail  than  we  could  have  desired,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill  health  of  the  lecturer. 

This  lecture  was  succeeded  by  a  discussion  on  the  question, 
'  Whether  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  or  the  Development  of  the 
Faculties,  should  be  the  principal  object  of  education.'  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  both  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  was  allowed  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  was  indispensable,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
preparing  for  active  life ;  and  indeed,  that  this  was  the  only  mode 
of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  the  question  still  re- 
turned, which  object  should  be  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  education. 
It  was  maintained,  and  we  believe  without  contradiction,  that  after 
providing  for  the  indispensable  iiranches  of  instruction,  the  extent 
and  manner  of  study  should  he  such  as  would  best  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  mind  itself  rather  than  that  which  would  produce  the 

*  We  regret  that  Mr  Sullivan  should,  in  some  passages,  (hfnk  proper  to  intro- 
duce controverted  points  of  theology.  The  Institute  was  formed  and  chartered 
on  the  principle  of  excluding  all  religious  discussions,  while  its  members  have 
uniformly  recHgnised  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  value  of  the  Bible.  We 
recollect  that  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  sectarian  views,  was  met  by  decided 
and  open  opposition,  from  all  parties,  and  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  forever  ex- 
cluded. But  within  the  last  two  years,  views  have  been  introduced,  in  several 
instances,  in  written  discSurses,  and  are  sent  forth  with  the  authorized  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute,  without  remark  or  reply.  We  would  ask,  whether  it 
is  not  due  to  the  varied  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  religious 
subjects,  to  avoid  everything  of  this  kind,  nnd  especially  everything  which,  by 
its  publication,  may  seem  to  commit  the  asiociaiion  in  the  view  of  the  public ; 
and  we  hope  the  lecturers  of  another  year  will  be  particularly  requested  to  avoid 
all  remarks  of  (his  kind,  if  they  are  repeated,  they  must  inevitably  provoke  re- 
plies, and  convert  the  Institute  into  an  arena  of  theological  controversy. 
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greatest  CKcumulatian  of  hnowkdge.  It  was  inferred' that  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  are  not  those  which  are  easiest  and  most  rapid ; 
but  those  which  call  into  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
thus  prepare  the  pupil  for  future  acquisitions,  instead  of  merely  sup- 
plying  him  with  an  immediate  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute,  on  Friday,  were  commenced  by  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr  Withi^gton,  of  Newbury  port,  on  '  Emulation,  as  a  motive 
to  Exertion  in  Schools.'  We  have  only  room  to  say,  that  there  was 
much  originality  and  acutenessin  the  exhibition  of  principles,  although 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  the  manner  of  applying  them. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Perry  of  Bradford,  (Mass.)  on  '  Primary  Educa* 
tion,'  which  followed  this,  was  peculiarfy  distinguished  for  its  good 
sense,  and  its  practical  character.  Among  the  numerous  details,  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  excellent  remarks  on  the  importance  of  printing 
children's  books  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  try  the  eyes;  on  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  methods  of  study  so  easy  as  to  exclude  all 
exercise  of  mind;  and  on  the  absurdity  of  that  system  of  schools 
which  attempts  to  be  wiser  than  Divine  Providence,  and  separates 
children  into  schools  of  different  sexes. 

At  half  past  three,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Alpheus  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine^  on  '  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
Ancient  Languages.' 

At  the  close  of  this  lecture  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  *  Impor- 
tance of  Phrenology  to  a  Teacher.'  Assuming  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
it  was  maintained  by  the  friends  of  this  science,  that  in  presenting 
the  only  true  analysis  of  the  mind  itself,  and  in  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cover i^s  character  by  external  signs,  it  was  invaluable  to  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Inquiries  were  soon 
made,  however,  which  involved  the  question  of  its  truth,  and  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  defer  the  discussion  until  the  next  week,  in 
order  that  some  one  might  be  present,  who  was  prepared  to  offer  ob- 
jections against  it. 

Two  of  the  lecturers  expected  on  Saturday,  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont,  and  Dr  Flint,  of  Boston,  were  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  fulfilling  their  appointments.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
commenced  by  a  lecture  of  Dr  Reynolds,  on  *  the  Importance  of  a 
Knowledge  of  Human  Physiology  to  Parents  and  Teachers,'  in  which 
the  principles  advanced  were  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Annals,'  then 
issuing  from  the  press ;  and  the  most  striking  and  alarming  proofs 
were  given  of  the  evils  in  our  present  system  of  education,  arising 
from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  subject. 

As  no  regular  exercise  of  the  Institute  was  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  morning,  a  committee  of  the  *  American  School  Agents' 
Society,'  were  invited  by  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  to  present  some  of  the 
facts  they  had  collected,  respecting  the  state  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try. They  agreed,  as  was  originally  proposed,  to  present  some  account 
of  their  plans  and  efforts  in  their  annual  report,  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  in  the  following  reply  to  the  invitation. 
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'  S.  R.  Hall,  and  Wiiliam  C.  Woodbridge,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  School  Agents'  Society,  accept  with  pleasure 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  received  from 
the  Secretary,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  pre- 
sent their  objects  in  an  Address  and  Report,  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow. 

'  Pursuing  a  course  and  aiming  at  objects,  essentially  different,  in 
fom^^  from  those  of  the  Institute,  and  yet  coinciding  in  the  great  end 
of  improving  the  state  of  schools  in  our  country,  the  Society  cordially 
invite  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  disposed,  to  unite  with 
them  in  completing  and  executing  its  plans  ;  while  they  hope  to  ex- 
cite increased  interest*  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  every 
other  association  of  this  kind.' 

Boston,  Aug.  23,  1333. 

In  accordance  with  this  engagement,  statements  which  had  been 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  concerning  the  want  of 
education  among  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and  the  need  of 
effort,  since  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Annals,'  were  first 
presented  to  the  Institute.  This  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the 
Society,  containing  an  account  of  its  objects,  and  a  part  of  the  in- 
formation collected  during  the  past  year.  In  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  and  unavoidable  absence  of  the  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  whom  the  preparation  of  the  report  devolved,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  this  part  of  the  report  should  be  supplied  by  the  verbal 
statements  of  the  agents  ;  and  as  these  were  omitted  in  order  to  avoid 
occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Institute,  much  of  its  interest 
was  lost.  Abstracts  of  these  statements,  which  have  since  been  pre- 
pared, may  be  found  in  a  subsequent  article  of  our  present  number. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  William  Mulkey,  of  Alabama,  exhibited  his 
system  of  teaching  Orthoepy,  as  described  in  the  Annals,  Vol.  11. 
This  exercise  was  succeeded  by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  '  In 
what  Manner  the  Evils  of  too  long  Confinement  in  School  could  be 
prevented.'  Thorough  ventilation,  frequent  periods  of  recess,  and 
such  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats  as  would  render  the  position  of 
the  pupil  most  easy  and  salutary,  were  stated  as  among  the  best 
means  of  preventing  evils  which  are  often  serious  and  permanent, 
and  which  were  so  fully  exhibited  in  the  lecture  of  Dr  Reynolds. 
We  wish  this  subject  could  be  brought  home  to  every  parent  and 
teacher  in  our  land. 

The  exercises  of  Monday  were  commenced  with  an  account  of 
the  Carstairian  system  of  writing,  with  illustrations  oft  the  black 
board,  by  Mr  Worster  of  Boston.  A  lecture  was  then  given  by  Mr 
George  W.  Greene  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  '  System  of  Instruc- 
tion, adopted  by  Jacotot,'  which  was  to  some  extent  described  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  Its  peculiarities  and  advantages  were 
presented  in  a  striking  manner  from  the  experience  of  the  lecturer 
himself,  and  we  hope  that  public  attention  may  in  this  way  be  drawn 

*  Among  parents  and  teachers. 
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to  a  method,  whose  seTority  and  thoroaghoess,  is  indeed  at  war  with 
the  present  systems  of  instruction,  but  which  furnishes  the  power  of 
self^ducation^  to  a  degree  which  is  known  in  no  other  system.  At 
half  past  eleven,  Prof.  B.  Hale,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
gave  a  lecture  on  '  the  best  Mode  of  Teaching  Natural  Philosophy.' 

In  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  H.  R.  Cleaveland  of 
Boston,  on  the  *  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Ancient  Art,  to  those 
engaged  in  the  higher  Departments  of  Classical  Instruction.'  This  was 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  on  the  '  Expediency  of  Bodily  Punish- 
ment in  Schools.'  It  was  generally  admitted,  that  while  it  could 
not  be  entirely  abandoned  with  safety,  it  should  «be  resorted  to  as 
seldom  as  possible;  and  that  in  a  well-conducted  school,  it  would  rarely 
be  necessary.  This  soon  gave  place  to  a  discussion,  proposed  ed« 
week  previous,  on  the  *  Truth  of  Phrenology,'  by  Dr  Barber  as  the  ad- 
vocate, and  Dr  Bradford,  the  opponent  of  this  science.  It  was  main- 
tained with  much  spirit,  and  finally  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  question  on  the  expediency  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools  was  again  discussed  for  a  short  time  ;  and  at 
10  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  W.  C.  Woodbiidge,  on  the 
'  Best  Modes  of  teaching  Geography,'  comprising  a  simple  exhibi- 
tion of  the  principles  which  he  has  endeavored  to  introduce  into  prac- 
tice on  this  subject,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  their  adoption. 

This  was  followed  by  an  excellent  lecture,  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  An- 
dover,  on  '  Mental  Philosophy  applied  to  Instruction,'  in  which  the 
lecturer  exhibited  very  forcibly  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  to  tliose,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  and  cultivate  it. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  adernoon,  on  '  The  Mode  of  teaching 
Elocution,'  by  Dr  Barber,  who^e  system  and  success  are  generally 
known.  The  discussion  on  '  The  Truth  of  Phrenology,'  was  then 
renewed  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  conducted  it  on  Monday.  The 
whole  discussion  excited  great  interest,  and  we  doubt  not  will  lead 
many  to  that  thorough  examination  which  this, subject  demands,  both 
from  its  friends  and  its  enemies.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a  sci- 
ence whose  claims  depend  entirely  upon  observation  and  induction, 
could  not  be  explained  or  established  in  such  a  discussion ;  and  that 
it  was  equally  impracticable  to  present  or  consider,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  objections  against  it. 

'The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  closed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  legislature  for  their  liberality  in  granting  the  use  of  their  hall, 
and  by  a  resolution  expressing  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  and  their  continued  confidence  in  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution  ;  in  which  We  believe  every  one  cordially 
concurred. 

The  results  of  this  session  of  the  Institute  have  disappointed  the 
fears  of  its  friends,  and  the  predictions  of  the  few  who  have  appeared 
to  be  its  opposers.  It  is  now  so  well  known,  and  the  pleasure  and 
mutual  instruction  derived  from  it  have  been  felt  by  so  many,  that 
while  its  plans  and  meetings  are  still  susceptible  of  improvement,  it 
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is  gaining  public  confidence,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain  tbe  aid  of 
lecturers  aud  contributors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  nsefutness 
of  the  lectures  has  been  much  diminished,  by  the  limited  sale  of 
the  volumes  which  have  been  published.  This  has  been  owing  in 
part  to  the  fact,  that  the  publication  was  delayed,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  period  at  which  the  manuscripts  were  furnished,  until  the 
occasion  was  forgotten,  and  the  interest  materially  diminished.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  they  were  circulated  more  widely  than  ever  before, 
through  the  medium  of  this  work.  The  arrangement  was  made  in 
part  for  this  purpose,  and  in  part  to  secure  such  economy  to  the  pub- 
lisher in  printing  from  the  same  types,  as  to  obtain  a  number  of  cop- 
ies of  each  lecture  for  the  authors,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  furnished.  We  understand  that  not  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  of  any  of  the  volumes  have  been  sold,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  it  in  part  to  the  expensive  style  of  publication,  and  to  the 
theoretical  and  discursive  style  of  too  many  of  the  lectures.  The 
practical  and  highly  interesting  character  of  most  of  the  lectures  of 
this  year  will,  we  hope,  obviate  to  a  great  extent,  the  last  objection ; 
and  we  trust  that  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  prompt  publi- 
cation, will  secure  their  appearance,  before  the  public  interest  has  en- 
tirely subsided.  We  are  happy  to  find  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
are  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  and  we  hope  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  will  be  distributed  during  the  ensuing  year,  either  for  premiums 
or  some  other  object  of  importance,  which  shall  encourage  increased 
contributions  from  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

The  Institute  is  provided  with  a  convenient  room  for  the  use  of  its 
members  in  a  central  situation,*  which  is  furnished  with  the  best 
periodicals,  a  collection  of  our  principal  school  books,  and  some  val- 
uable works  on  Education.     It  is  intended  as  a  resort  for  teachers, 
.  and  others  interested  in  education.t 

From  the  catalogue  of  members  appended  to  the  constitution,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  number  who  have  joined  the  Institute  is  about 
400,  of  whom  four  are  life  members,  and  four  have  withdrawn. 
Thirty  of  these  joined  the  Institute  the  present  year.  The  occupa- 
tion of  each  person  is  stated  ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  270  of  the 
whole  number  are  teachers;  40  uncertain  ;  25  clergymen  ;  16  mer- 
"^ chants;  12  booksellers;  9  physicians;  8  students;  6  attorneys;  4 
editors  ;  3  printers ;  2  mechanics  ;  and  2  farmers.  Three  hundred 
ef  the  whole  number  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  128  of  these  from 
Boston  ;  18  from  New  York,  17  from  New  Hampshire,  14  firom 
Maine,  11  from  Rhode  Island,  9  from  Pennsylvania,  6  from  Connec- 
ticut, 4  from  Vermont,  3  from  South  Carolina,  2  from  Virginia,  and 
one  each  from  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  residence  of  a 
few  is  unknown. 

*  Corner  of  School  Street  and  Washington  Street,  Boston.—En trance  on  School 
Street. 

t  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  furnished  wiih  a  book  for  recording  the  wants  of 
schools,  and  the  names  or  reference  of  teachers  desiring  employment,  which 
would  often  contribute  materially  to  the  convenience  of  both. 
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The  following  is  a  IWt  of  the  takers  of  the  Ammcan  lastitate, 
ibr  the  ensuing  year. 

President  —  William  B.  Calhoini,  Springfield. 

Vice  Presidents  —  William  Sullivan,  Boston  ;  John  Adams,  An- 
dover ;  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Andrew  Yates, 
Chitenango,  N.  Y. ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia ;  William  C.  Fow- 
ler, Middlebury,  Vt. ;  Timothy  Flint,  N.  Y.  ;  Benjamin  Abbott,  Ex- 
eter, N.  H. ;  John  Pierpont,  Francis  C.  Gray,  George  Ticknor,  Bos- 
ton ;  Asa  Rand,  Lowell ;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster ;  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  Philadelphia ;  Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Roxbury ;  Elipha 
White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. ;  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Alfred  W.  Pike,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Boston. 

Treasurer  —  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston. 

Curators  —  Cornelius  Walker^  Peter  Mackintosh,  jr,  Thomas  P. 
Ryder,  Boston. 

Censors  —  Thomas  Sherwin,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston ;  C.  C.  Felton, 
Cambridge. 

Counsellors  —  William  J.  Adams,  N.  Y. ;  William  Russell,  Ger- 
ms ntown  ;  William  Forrest,  N.  Y.)  John  Kingsbury,  Providence, 
R.  L  ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Abraham  Andrews,  Boston ;  Alfred  Green- 
leaf,  Salem ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Josiah  Fairbank, 
Charlestown  ;  R.  G.  Parker,  Boston  ;  William  H.  Spear,  Roxbury  ; 
William  U.  Brooks,  Salem. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  late  President  and  Secretary, 
who  had  resigned  their  offices.  The  Directors  also  passed  a  vote, 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  l^te  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society. 


Art.  VL  —  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American 

School  Agents'  Society. 

Presented  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Andover,  (Mass.) 

August  5,  1833. 

In  presenting  their  First  Annual  Report,  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  observe,  that  the  past  year  has  been  mostly  employed  in  ar- 
rangements preparatory  to  the  extensive  prosecution  of  plans,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  look  forward  as  the  result  of  future 
operations.  They  have,  however,  taken  some  important  steps  toward 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
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During  the  year  they  have  distribated  nearly  one  thousand  copies 
of  a  printed  circular,  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  the 
society  has  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which  these  are  to  be  attained. 
The  principal  means  proposed  were,  the  employment  of  circuit  teach- 
ers and  of  agents,  who  should  examine  and  endeavor  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  schools. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  a  successful  experiment  has 
been  made,  testing  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  Circuit 
Schools.  Six  of  these  schools  were  opened  in  four  different  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  autumn.  These  were  kept  up  for 
different  terms  of  time,  from  three  to  nine  mouths.  Instruction  was 
given  in  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  in  some  which  are  found  only  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies. The  scholars  were  of  both  sexes,  and  from  six  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  A  high  degree  of  interest  in  their  studies  was  excited,  and 
in  most  instances,  this  continued  undiminished  to  the  last.  The  les- 
sons assigned  were  carefully  studied  during  the  week,  and  the  reci- 
tations were  distinguished  for  accuracy  and  promptitude.  The  pro- 
gress in  study  was  proporlionably  greater,  than  in  the  continuous 
day  schools.  On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  Directors  contemplate  with  much  hope,  the  extensive  in- 
troduction of  the  system  into  the  sparsely  settled  and  destitute  por- 
Uons  of  our  country,  to  which  it  was  originally  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Circumstances  having  rendered  it  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Directors^  to  appoint  a  General  Agent  during  the  past  year,  they 
have  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  by  employ- 
ing several  gentlemen  as  temporary  agents,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Society's  plans.  These  agents  have  visited  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  towns,  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  New  York.  Following  their  instruc- 
tions, they^ave  examined  schools,  addressed  assemblies  of  parents 
and  teachers,  established  Lyceums,  called  county  conventions,  and 
formed  associations  of  teachers.  Wherever  they  have  been,  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  have  given  them  a  cordial 
welcome.  Large  bodies  of  men,  the  most  influential  in  society,  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  our  Association.  One  State  society 
has  been  formed,  having  for  its  basis  the  principles  of  eur  constitu- 
tion. Many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  education  in  the 
country  have  tendered  their  personal  influence  and  their  purses,  tQ 
assist  us  in  our  enterprise. 

But  many,  even  of  this  class,  are  making  only  feeble  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  our  schools  ;  for  the  apathy  which  prevails  in 
the  mass  of  the  community  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  few  who  are  really  desirous  of  a  better  public  sentiment, 
and  more  energetic  measures.  The  evils  which  our  agents  discov- 
ered by  a  personal  examination  of  the  districts  not  connected  with 
the  villages,  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  embrace  a  great  ma^ 
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joritj  of  all  the  schools  in  New  England,)  are  so  serious,  both  in  re* 
spect  of  their  number  and  their  magnitude,  as  to  awaken  apprehen- 
sion in  all  who  love  the  interests  of  learning,  and  the  purity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  rising  generation.  The  incompetencj  of  teachers, 
both  as  it  regards  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  which 
they  teach,  and  of  the  art  of  communicating  instruction  ;  the  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  prosperity  of  their  schools ;  the  mistaken 
economy  exhibited  in  the  location,  construction,  and  furniture  of 
school  houses  ;  the  deficiency  of  suitable  books,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  alarm.  Many  facts  might  be  sub- 
mitted, tending  to  establish  and  illustrate  each  of  these  points,  but 
they  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

In  concluding  this  very  brief  statement,  the  Board  of  Directors 
find  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  to  divine  Providence,  and  ample  en- 
couragement in  the  success  of  the  labors  they  have  performed,  in  the 
favor  of  the  public  press,  in  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  in  the  general  conviction  that  the  Society  is  pecur 
liarly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  find  also  pow- 
erful motives  to  more  extended  and  more  vigorous  efibrts,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  interests  which  the  Society  is  designed  to  promote.  From 
the  facts  which  are  developed  in  the  reports  of  the  Society's  agents, 
it  is  apparent,  that  even  our  own  New  England  is  still  slumbering 
over  the  responsibilities  which  should  wake  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
energies.  Her  teachers  are  yet  to  learn,  in  most  instances,  the  arts 
of  instruction,  and  government,  and  education ;  persons  entrusted 
with  the  selection  and  employment  of  instructors,  are  yet  to  practise 
a  severe  fidelity  to  their  trust ;  the  social  and  moral  natures  of  the 
children  are  yet  to  receive  a  due  attention  ;  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  parents  and  guardians  must  be  broken  up.  To  arouse  the 
christian  and  the  patriot,  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
parent,  to  waken  the  dormant  energies  of  a  whole  community,  even 
in  this  native  land  of  free  schools,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
And  then  we  are  to  remember  that  the  wide  wastes  of  the  west  are 
still  before  us ;  and  if  it  should  ever  find  the  field  of  its  labors  at 
home  too  narrow,  or  its  resources  too  extensive,  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  upon  the  globe,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  favored  countries, 
which  does  not  invite  its  operations,  and  which  would  not  be  fertil- 
ized and  blessed  by  the  influence  of  improved  means  of  education, 
the  only  sure  basis  of  liberty,  and  morals,  and  religion. 

The  Directors  would  conclude  their  Report  in  the  language  of 
their  circular. 

'  Confiding  in  the  merits  of  their  cause,  and  the  obvious  and  im- 
portant relations  it  bears  to  every  other  enterprise  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  human  improvement  and  happiness,  they  confidently 
make  their  appeal  to  an  enlightened  and  christian  public  for  their 
countenance  and  support.  They  conteniplate  no  collision  with  any 
other  benevolent  institution  of  the  day.     The  field  which  they  pur- 
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pose  to  enter  is  as  yet  unoccupied.  This  Society  now  comes  for- 
ward not  as  the  rival,  but  as  the  sister  and  co-worker  of  the  now 
existing  societies.  Her  efforts,  hitherto,  have  been  comparatively 
but  few,  and  those  too,  sustained  only  by  the  feebleness  of  youth, 
and  under  the  embarrassment  of  that  frigid  and  paralyzing  reception 
with  which  the  yet  unaccredited  purposes  of  benevolence  are  wont 
to  be  received.  But  though  she  is  young  and  feeble,  she  remembers 
that  her  elder  sisters  were  once  young  like  herself,  and  she  believea 
that  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  beneficence,  which  is 
the  common  parent  of  both  them  and  her,  will  foster  and  sustain 
her.' 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

Samuel  Farrab,  President. 

MiLO  P.  Jewett,  Secretary, 

Afler  the  reading  of  the  Report,  the  following  resolutions  were 

unanimously  adopted.     On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  seconded  by 

Mr  Newton,  of  Vermont, 

Resolved^  —  1,  That  in  view  of  the  facta  presented  to  thia  meeting  from  the 
reports  of  the  atrents  of  this  society,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  state  of  schools,  even  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  is  far  below 
the  standard  which  is  requisite  for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

On   motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lindsley  of  Boston^  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Shipherd  of  Ohio, 

Resolved f  —  2,  That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  devolvinji:  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  patriots  and  christians,  to  provide  schools  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  especially  at  the  south  and  west. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barton  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  seconded 
by  Mr  Beeman, 

Resolved, — 3,  That  the  experience  of  the  last  year  furnishes  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  the  employment  of  agents  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  community, 
to  excite  interest  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  instruction,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  our 
schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Taylor  of  New  York, 

Resolved,  —  4,  That  the  society  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  community 
have  begun  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage 
and  sustain  measures  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  their  efforts,  they. have  great  occasion  for  gratitude  to  God,  and 
encouragement  to  go  forward  with  increased  energy. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hall  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  seconded  by 
Prof.  Emerson, 

Resolved,  —  6,  That  in  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  efibrt,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  seat  of  this  society's  operations  be  transferred  to  Boston,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  23d  of  August  to  present 
the  subject  for  their  consideration,  and  that  the  Report  now  made  be  accepted 
and  referred  to  them,  to  be  enlarged  and  presented  at  that  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barton, 

Resolved,  —-  6,  That  as  this  Society  has  never  been  concerned  in  the  circula- 
tion or  recommendation  of  school  books,  and  as  its  objects  are  entirely  uncoimect- 
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ed  with  any  private  interests,  the  agents  should  be  enjoined  to  abstain  from  act- 
ing as  the  agents  of  any  publishers  or  authors  of  books,  or  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

Supplementary  Report  up  the  Committee  of  the  Directors. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  extend  the  report  of  the  society  have 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  preparing  it  for  publication,  to  confine  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  statement  of  the  facts  collected  by  the  society. 
They  regret  that  the  absence  or  illness  of  some  of  the  agents,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  others,  now  absorbed  in  other  duties, 
have  prevented  the  detailed  account  which  they  could  have  desired ; 
but  they  And  enough  to  excite  much  anxiety  concerning  our  schools, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  exploring  and  endeavoring  to  improve  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  society  in  their  peculiar  plans 
and  cflR)rts  for  this  object. 

The  agents  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  schools  of  each 
town  through  which  they  passed,  to  call  upon  the  most  influential 
individuals,  and  at  a  suitable  period,  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  at 
a  public  lecture.  In  this  lecture,  they  generally  gave  some  account 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  in  conformity  with  their  instruc- 
tions, preiwnted  some  of  .the  great  principles  of  education  and  the 
most  important  improvements  in  organizing  and  conducting  schools, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  which  they  found  most  prevalent, 
and  suggested  some  mode  of  remedying  them.  They  also  endeav- 
ored, as  often  as  possible,  to  promote  the  formation  of  conventions 
and  associations  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education,  for  the 
benefit  of  schools,  and  for  mutual  improvement. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  still, 
large  assemblies  were  oden  collected,  and  frequently  a  church  was 
filled.  In  most  instances,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they  met  with 
cordial  support  from  teachers  and  intelligent  men.  In  many  instan- 
ces, the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated,  and  the  recent  de- 
mands for  other  objects  of  benevolence,  rendered  it  inexpedient,  in 
the  view  of  the  agents,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  for  the  society ;  but 
where  this  was  done,  it  was  usually  given  liberally,  and  the  agents 
were  generally  urged  to  repeat  their  visit. 

But  there  is  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  utility  of  this  mode 
of  promoting  improvements  in  education,  as  in  the  follpwing  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  agents. 

*  In  one  town,  where  they  had  had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject  aboift 
two  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  a  lecture  on  the  evils  in  our  common 
schools,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  produced.  I  was  informed  three  years 
ago,  that  they  had  three  times  as  many  teachers  in  that  town  as  could  find  em- 
ployment, who  would  '  keep'  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  month  ;  but  now  there 
was  such  a  change  in  public  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, (hat  there  were  not  one  half  enough  to  supply  the  town,  who  were  conaid' 
ered  qualified.  They  stated,  further,  that,  had  not  their  attention  been  called  to 
the  subject  in  this  manner,  they  might  have  continued  to  the  present  time  as 
hey  were  before. 
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*  In  another  town,  where  they  hed  their  attention  awakened  in  regard  to  their 
•ehools  at  about  the  aame  tiote,  aimilar  effects  were  witnessed.  It  was  a  place 
notorious  for  dissipation,  and  1  had  long  known  it  as  such.  Here  they  had  formed 
a  Lyceum.  The  old  and  the  young  were  interested  in  it ;  and  I  found  them  act- 
ually engaged  in  making  apparatus,  with  which  to  survey  the  mountains  which 
had  so  long  witnessed  their  scenes  of  folly.' 

The  same  agent  gives  the  foUowiog  interestiog  account  of  efibits 
at  improvemeuty  which  will  show  that  there  is  a  preparation  for  re- 
ceiving such  agents  as  the  society  employs. 

*  Before  I  arrived,  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  met  and  organized  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  «tate  of  the  schools,  and  giving  lectures  on  vari- 
ous topics  connected  with  the  subject  of  teaching.  About  twenty  topics  were 
added  to  their  list  while  I  was  there.  Among  those  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  give  lectures  were  the  two  clergymen,  the  preceptors  of  the  two  academies, 
the  Hon.  Mr  ,  member  of  Congress,  and  the  physicians  of  the  place.  I 
was  solicited  to  call  a  county  convention  in  — —  county.  The  specific  object 
was  to  organize  a  county  society,  to  enlist  gentlemen  in  other  towns  to  give  lec- 
tures, and  to  institute  a  course  of  circuit  lecturing  through  the  county.  This  we 
supposed  was  feasible.  We  supposed  the  lectures  which  the  gentlemen  were 
to  give,  wouM  be  as  valuable  in  other  towns  as  there ;  and  that  each  town  in 
the  county  might  thus  be  united,  for  mutual  instruction.  The  convention  was 
called,  but  a  long  and  severe  storm  prevented  people  from  assembling.  I  have 
since  learned,  that  in  this  place  they  are  proeecuiinE  the  work  of  reform  with 
ardor,  and  that  they  lecture  alternately  at  every  school  district  in  the  town.  The 
general  feeling  through  the  whole  country  is,  that  an  eflbrC  must  be  made  to  ele* 
vate  the  character  of  the  common  schools. 

*  In  some  parts  of  ■  county,  the  same  state  of  feeling  existed.  In  others 
there  was  an  apathy  on  the  whole  subject.' 

Another  agent  succeeded  in  collecting  a  county  convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
brief  sketch. 

*  At  this  convention  there  were  present  hetween  seventyfive  and  a  handred 
teachers,  besides  clergymen,  lawyers,  &c,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  county. 
We  met  and  organized  on  Monday,  3d  of  June,  and  continued  our  session  until 
Wednesday  evening,  6th.  The  result  of  this  convention,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  successful  and  salutary.  A  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  a 
meniberof  the  le^slature  was  chairman,  to  call  a  convention  in  the  fall,  and  also 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  county  association,  for  the  promotiop  of 
common  education.* 

From  the  public  papers  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  the  agent  for 
the  state  of  New  York,  it  appears,  that  great  interest  was  excited  is 
that  state.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  connexion 
with  other  leading  men,  called  a  meeting,  which  was  very  fully  at« 
tended.  The  assembly  was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence, who  offered  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted,  that  *  they  ap- 
prove the  objects  of  this  society,  and  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  friend  of  his  country.'  In  Albany,  a  large  and  respecuble 
committee  was  appointed,  to  form  a  state  society  for  improving  com- 
mon schools.  In  several  towns  and  counties  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  conventions  of  teachers  were  assembled,  and  permanent  asso- 
ciations formed,  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

But  while  such  encouragement  is  presented  to  sustain  the  society 
in  its  future  labors,  painful  evidence  of  their  necessity  has  been  gen- 
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erally  discovered.  The  agents  uniformly  found,  that  some  towns 
and  districts  were  provided  with  well  conducted  and  valuable  schools, 
and  well  qualified  teachers.  They  had  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
generally  with  some  individuals  in  every  town,  ready  to  engage  in  ef- 
forts for  improvement,  and  to  give  cordial  reception  to  all  who  should 
bring  them  valuable  information.  At  the  same  time,  they  found  that 
the  light  and  improvements  diffused  through  one  town  or  district 
were,  in  many  cases,  unknown  in  another,  only  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  that  the  efforts  and  advances  made  in  our  large  towns,  are  almost 
unknown  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Their  observations 
fully  prove  the  statements  so  often  made,  that  there  are  great  and  se- 
rious defects  in  our  schools;  and  confirm  the  Directors  in  their  opin- 
ion of  the  necessity  of  a  society  like  the  present. 

It  will  be  useful  to  commence  a  brief  view  of  their  reports  with  an 
account  of  one  state  in  New  England,  derived  from  the  report  of  a 
convention  on  this  subject.  In  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  we  find 
the  following  facts,  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  others 
which  the  Directors  are  called  upon  to  slate. 

The  low  wages  and  consequent  change  of  teachers  are  thus  men- 
tioned as  among  the  radical  evils  : 

The  averaee  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  ia  about  $11  a  month  for  male 
teachere,  and  a  dollar  a  weelc  for  females.  Many  females,  however,  of  considera- 
ble experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a  week  ;  and  some  whose  experience  Is  less,  at 
62  1-2,  or  even  60.  Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar ;  as  it  is  very 
generally  supposed  that  a  female  instnictor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other  em- 
ployment, during  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for  her  board.  It 
seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some  teachers,  that  duty  requires 
them  to  devote  any  greater  part  of  their  time  to  their  school,  than  the  »ix  hours 
usually  allotted  for  thu  purpose. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  common  schools 
o{  C<inn9Cticuit  \b  ^ perpetual  change  of  teachers.  It  is,  indeed,  the  general 
belief  iu  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  that  it  is  better  for  the  school, 
to  exchange  often.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been 
extending  in  that  State ;  for  80  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor 
to  be  employed  two  successive  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  is  thus  described : 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon  thei  aver- 
age, about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in  summer  is  much  less. 
In  one  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200 
were  in  attendance  during  the  summer.  However  great  tho  number  of  pupils — 
and  there  are  sometimes  80  or  100,  —  only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a 
lew  exceptions  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  hss  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  this  arrangementi  and  even  its  economy ^  seem  however  to  have  attracted 
but  little  attenUon. — There  are  a  few  children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  in- 
struction at  all ;  but  their  number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  size  of  school  houses  is  generally  much  too  small.  We  often  find  50  or  60 
pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  scju are,  or  twenty  by  eighteen  feet;  of 
which  number,  80  write,  20  study  arithmetic,  and  a  few,  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy; and  within  these  narrow  dimensions,  all  the  evolutions  of  tlie  school,  and 
the  arrangement  and  disbanding  of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found 
for  that  display  of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slates,  and  pencils,  and  maps,  which 
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those  studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  ell  thla,  the  instnictor'a  table  or  desk, 
and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  DOt  used,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  same  space ; 
and  to  crown  thu  whole,  the  outer  clothes,  bats,  &c,  of  half  a  hundied  pupils, 
with  their  baskets  of  food  and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
the  school  room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  sppropriate  exercises  of 
the  school,  encaced  in  this  manner  ? 

A^in,  school  houses  are  generallj  very  po<*rly  lighted.  We  have  seen  many 
school  rooms  occupied  by  40  to  60  pupils,  lighted  by  only  60  to  72  panes  of  glass, 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  only  6  by  8  inches.  Tne  amount  in  superficial 
feet  is  thus  less  than  two  thirds  as  great  as  the  amount  of  glass  in  two  urituiotM 
of  a  chamber.  The  windows  are  also  placed  too  low  in  the  walls  of  the  building, 
as  they  are  thus  exposed  to  frequent  injury,  and  permit  the  pupils  to  be  diverted 
from  their  studies  by  every  Utile  moveuient  which  takes  place  near  the  school 
house. 

The  constructioQ  and  situation  of  Bchool-houses  were  found  mate- 
rially defective. 

Greater  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  location  and  external  arrange- 
ment of  school  houses.  They  are  usually  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  district.  Stagnant  marshes  and  ponds,  or  what  is  scarcely  less  injurious, 
sandbanks,  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some 
are  even  placed  in  close  contact  with  pounds  and  prisons,  whose  moral  influence 
on  little  children,  cannot  but  be  unfavorable.  There  is  another  evil,  whose  tm- 
m^ate  results  are  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Standing  as  amajoriiy  of  school- 
houses  do,  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses,  and  barns,  and  enclosures,  and  fruit 
trees,  and  gardens,  serious  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  scholars  and 
the  owners.  Fences  are  apt  to  be  thrown  down,  herds  or  flocks  frightened,  frtiits 
purloined,  &c.  In  seeking  to  avoid  or  prevent  these  and  other  kindred  sources  of 
evil,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  locate  our  school-houses 
in  a  wilderness  or  desert.  But  we  cannot  avoid  insisting  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  selecting  airy,  shady,  healthy  situations;  and  avoiding  villages  and 
public  roads,  which  expose  to  noise  and  dust,  as  well  as  to  scenes  ot  immoral  and 
sometimes  indecent  example,  whether  in  the  centre  of  the  distiict  or  not. 
K^  A  few  districts  in  the  State  are,  even  now,  destitute  of  any  school-houses  at  all. 
In  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns,  there  were  in  1830,  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  schools  occupied  a  chamber  in  a  dwelling 
bouse  ;  another  a  very  small  shoe-maker*s  shop,  badly  constructed,  and  poorly 
lighted. 

From  a  document  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  convention  to  wbich 
tbis  report  was  made,  it  appears,  that  while  some  schools  are  con* 
ducted  in  an  excellent  manner  and  on  rational  principles,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  methods  of  instruction  are  mechanical.  The  agent 
of  the  society  for  Connecticut  confirms  the  account  given  in  these 
views  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  that  state  ;  and  observes,  that  so 
far  as  he  could  observe,  *  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  and 
utility  of  schools  is  found  in  the  mechanical  methods  of  teaching.' 
He  adds  the  following  general  statement  concerning  the  towns  which 
he  visited. 

The  district  schools  in  this  state  receive  very  little  attention  compared  with 
private  schools  and  academies.  Many  parents  In  the  villages  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
real  character  of  the  district  schools,  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  habits  they  acquire  in  them.  Instead,  however,  of  making 
eflbrts  to  improve  the'n,  they  combine  in  order  to  establish  a  select  fchool,  and 
the  district  school  thus  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  little  interest  in 
it,  except  to  procure  and  expend  the  money  furnished  by  the  public  treasury. 
This  is  usually  done  by  employing  the  cheapest  teacher,  lor  the  longest  time 
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poflrible.  It  iftin  this  way  that  the  fund,  instead  of  helping  to  improve  the  schools, 
eDcourages  manj  of  the  towns  in  neglecting  ail  exertion.  In  consequence  of 
the  small  compensation  which  is  offered  to  teachers,  those  who  are  qualified  will 
not  generally  engage  in  the  employment ;  and  this  will  doubtless  be  the  case,  and 
schools  will  remain  in  a  low  state,  so  long  as  the  cheapest  teachers  are  preferred. 
The  schools  are  not  often  visited  either  to  discover  or  remedy  defects,  except 
in  a  formal  manner,  twice  in  the  season,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
which  absolutely  requires  this.  Parents  even,  seldom  visit  the  schools  in  which 
their  children  are  taught. 

This  agent  observes  in  another  part  of  his  report  that  most  of  the 
defects  in  the  schools  of  this  state  were  traced  by  intelligent  men 
with  whom  he  conversed,  first  to  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
school  fund.  Second,  to  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  engaging  teachers,  and  the  influence  of  the 
fund,  the  report  of  the  society  already  alluded  to,  thus  confirms  the 
views  of  the  agents. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzine  effect  of  a  large  fund,  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  appli^,  than  the  indifference  which  prevails,  almost  univer- 
sally, in  regard  to  setting  up  schools.  When  the  district  committee  warn  a  meet- 
ing, only  a  small  proportion  of  those  concerned  can,  in  ordinary  cases^  be  indue- 
ea  to  attend  ;  atid  within  a  few  years,  it  has  often  happened  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber could  not  be  collected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far  as  regards  a 
teacher,  are  not  generally  *  Is  he  qualified  .'*  —  but  *  What  are  his  terms  ?*  and 
*  Can  he  get  a  certificate  P*  It  is  usually  understood  that  the  Committee,  in  select- 
ing the  candidate,  will  keep  principally  in  view,  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be 
received  from  the  State  treasury,  and  the  Stjciety  fund  (when  one  exists^  ;  and 
employ  an  instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  just 
absorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  often  directed  to  this  effect,  by  a 
vote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  complete  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  at  the  close  of  the  term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater 
reluctance  than  the  whole  expenses  were  paid,  before  the  year  17Q5,  when  no 
fund  existed.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  before  that  period,  ii  was  custom- 
ary to  continue  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  manifested  in  their 
welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more  beg  to  be  understood,  an 
speaking  generaiiy  ;  for  there  are,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

In  reference  to  other  New  England  States,  concerning  which  no 
public  documents  exist,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  state  the  facts  gen- 
erally, rather  to  furnish  evidence  that  there  is  need  of  examining  and 
improving  our  schools,  than  to  point  out  particular  fields  of  operation, 
or  the  defects  of  particular  places. 

One  agent  states,  that  in  the  region  he  visited,  the  people  had  be- 
gun to  be  sensible  of  their  wants,  but  that  '  the  state  of  schools  was 
lamentably  low,  the  books  antiquated,  and  the  teachers  very  deficient 
in  qualifications  for  the  ofiice.'  The  more  respectable  part  of  the 
community  say,  that  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  the  common 
schools  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  instruction  and  of  morals ; 
and  they  establish  private  schools.  Teachers  simply  follow  the 
course  of  questions  in  the  book,  continually  impeded  by  the  want  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  School  committees  neglect 
their  duty.  No  more  striking  proof  can  be  found  of  the  need  of  ex- 
ploring our  country,  than  that  the  following  occurrence  should  take 
place  in  a  village  in  New  England. 
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*  In  one  town,  not  far  from  the  capital  of  the  state,  the  people  objected  to  hear- 
ing a  lecture,  declaring  that  they  did  not  want  these  new  ways — that  they  would 
not  have  their  children  taught  that  the  world  turns  round !  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance among  others  of  such  prejudice.' 

A  similar  case  of  ignorance  in  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  a  coun- 
try village,  occurred  to  a  gentleman  known  to  a  member  of  the  soci- 
ety, and  he  was  seriously  charged  with  attacking  the  authority  of  the 
bible,  in  teaching  that  the  sun  does  not  move  1 

An  agent  in  another  state  observes,  that  it  is  rare  for  parents  to 
visit  schools,  and  that  committees  are  very  careless  in  examining 
teachers.  The  committee  by  whom  he  was  examined,  on  taking 
charge  of  a  common  school,  simply  asked  whether  he  had  been  edu- 
cated at  college ;  and  without  a  single  inquiry  as  to  his  knowledge  or 
his  ability  to  teach,  certified  that  he  was  qualified  for  an  instructor. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  is  often  a  question  of  party  ;  and  one 
instance  came  to  his  knowledge  in  which  a  vote  was  purchased  for 
this  office,  by  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits.  As  might  be  expected,  teach- 
ers were  often  employed,  when  known  to  be  intemperate.  False 
economy  is  practised,  by  hiring,  almost  universally,  the  cheapest 
teacher,  whatever  other  qualification  he  may  have.  Childrei\  were 
imperfectly  furnished  with  books,  and  he  had  often  known  a  family 
of  four  and  even  six  children,  with  only  two  books  for  all.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  long  vacations,  and  imperfect  instruction,  it  is  a  com- 
mon fact,  that  children  forget  nearly  all  they  have  learned  from  one 
year  to  another.  Instruction  in  reading  is  generally  confined  to  mere 
pronouncing,  without  any  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches,  is  chiefly  mechanical,  without  explanation  or  illustration. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  schools  in  the  state  is  given 
by  the  same  agent. 

*  The  character  of  the  common  schools  in  the  slate  is  not  at  all  uniform.  The 
evils  and  defects  are  multiform  and  varied,  through  the  wide  extent  of  country 
over  which  they  are  scattered  i  often  depending  on  the  secUonal  prejudices  and 
peculiar  education  and  character  of  the  people.  In  the  larger  towns  and  villages, 
the  schools  are  in  a  floarishing  condition,  enjoying  the  common  advantages  and 
privileges  of  schools  of  the  more  elcrvated  and  improved  kind.  As  you  recede 
from,  the  influence  of  the  larger  towns,  or  more  populous  sections  of  the  country, 
the  schools  hecome  proportionally  of  a  poorer  character.  There  you  will  find 
bcui  school-houses,  worse  books,  and  worst  instructors  —  little  interest  In  school 
committees,  less  in  parents,  and  least  in  pupils.  I  could  name  school  committees 
actually  unable  to  read,  or  write  intelligibly,  to  say  nothing  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic, etc.  etc.  I  know  of  nothijig  more  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
that  state  than  the  institution  of  the  American  School  Society.  The  people  need 
light,  knowledge,  information  in  the  detail  and  practice,  and  also  in  the  theory  of 
school  keeping ;  and  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  cooperate  with 
the  society  in  all  judicious  measures  lor  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
their  common  schools.' 

Another  agent  in  the  same  state  gives  the  following  information. 

Tn  the  whole  county  of ,  there  are  no  permanent  schools,  and  but  two, 

I  believe,  that  are  continued  above  half  the  year.    In  the  academies  above  men- 
tioned, all  of  which  are  in county,  excepting  the  first,  the  improved 
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modes  of  inslnictioD  are  introduced.    The  general  complaint  among  the  friends 
of  education  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coinpelent  instructors. 

Two  obstacles  to  improvement  in  the  system  of  common  school  education,  were 
found  to  prevail  extensively  among  two  different  classes  of  persons.  The  one,  an 
indifference  to  the  subject,  which  existed  principally  among  those  who  had  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  or  those  who  were  so  deeply  engnged  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  as  to  think  of  little  else.  The  other  obstacle  was  a  kind  of  despair,  as 
to  any  hope  of  improving  the  system.  Thi^  was  found  among  those  who  had 
heretofore  made  isolated,  and  consequently  ineffectual  efforts,  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  ^  It  is  hoped  an  interest  was  awakened  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  bar.  Perhaps  county  conventions  may  be  called  In  connection 
with  the  sessions  of  the  courts. 

Ad  agent  in  another  state  gives  the  following  general  view  of  the 
state  of  schools  in  twenty  towns  which  he  visited. 

'  I  ffenerally  found  that  the  sums  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  were 
far  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  were  these  nixma  far  below  those  expended  in  the  town, 
even  in  these  temperate  days,  for  ardent  spirits.  Hence,  I  found,  that  the  schools 
continued  but  a  small  part  of  the  year,  and  that  they  were  seldom  visited,  while 
the  examination  of  teachers  generally  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  requisite 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  a  fair  moral  character.  It  did  not  at  all  re- 
spect the  act  of  communicating  instruction  in  the  best  manner,  nor  the  mode  of 
managing  and  governing  a  school.  While  the  teachers  of  some  of  the  schools 
seemed  to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  art 
of  instructing  and  governing  a  school,  many  others  seemed  very  contented  to  go 
on  in  what  they  called  the  good  old  way.  Still,  when  the  people  came  together 
for  tlie  express  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  education  in  their  own 
town,  and  in  their  county,  I  always  found  among  them,  many  who  felt  an  intense 
degree  of  Interest  on  this  subject ;  who  not  only  felt,  but  were  determined  to 
act,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate  the  condition  of  educaiion  in  their  own 
town,  and  if  possible,  so  to  excite  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  legislature  to  act  more  directly  and  powerfullv  in  its  support. 
Several  of  the  Editors  with  whom  I  conversed,  promised  to  make  aehool  educa- 
tion one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  discussion  in  their  papers.  I  not  unfrequently 
found  young  persons  of  talent  and  influence,  of  both  sexes,  who  wished  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  Some  of  them  wished  the  qualifications  to  go 
out  and  teach  in  the  destitute  West.  I  regret  to  say,  that  many  of  these  wanted 
pecuniary  aid,  but  I  regret  still  more,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  point  these 
benevolent  youth  to  some  Education  Society,  or  to  some  other  kindred  benevo- 
lent association,  from  which  they  might  expect  to  derive  as-^i^ttance.' 

The  same  agent  remarks,  that  the  slate  of  discipline  in  the  schools  was  often 
very  low. 

Another  agent,  who  visited  the  schools  of  a  single  county  in  New 
England,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  their  schools. 

Their  condition  was  various,  not  so  much  however  in  the  different  towns,  as  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  town.  A  description  therefore  of  a  single  town  will 
give  a  correct  view  of  the  subject  generally.  In  one  part  of  a  town  in  ■ 
county,  I  found  and  visited  five  schools.  They  were  in  general,  very  well  or- 
ganized and  conducted.  Books  very  good,  except  '  Perry*s  Spelling  Book.' 
There  was  no  apparatus,  not  even  a  bfack-bo^rd ;  and  in  fact,  I  found  none  in  any 
of  the  schools,  except  one.  An  association  of  trustees  was  found  in  this  place ; 
and  a  systematic  visitation  of  schools  was  practised  by  the  members.  Everything 
almost  appeared  pleasant,  and  in  some  respects,  as  it  should  be ;  and  this  I  found 
to  some  extent  in  most  of  the  towns  that  1  visited. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  part  of  this  town.  I  found  a  school  without  a 
school-house ;  that  is,  a  permanent  one.  The  teacher  removed  her  school  and 
lodging  from  house  to  bouse,  through  the  district.   Something  like  this  I  found  in 
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almost  every  town.  In  one  town,  a  certain  class  in  a  district  toolc  turns  in  teach- 
ing (lie  scliool,  or  rather  in  getting  the  school  money  ;  and  as  a  i^eneral  thing,  I 
found  a  great  unwillingness  to  letting  (he  public  money  go  out  of  tlie  district,  for 
in  that  case,  *  It  was  lost.*  In  some  places,  they  do  not  have  a  school  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year.  In  one  place,  the  present  summer, 
the  school  continued  but  three  and  a  half  weeks;  and  wh^t  was  peculiar  in  this 
case,  the  teacher  came  two  hundred  miles.  She  was  well  qualified,  and  taught 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  but  the  school  money  failed,  and  the  school  stopped. 
In  one  town,  I  found  a  person  on  the  school  committee  who  was  examined  last 
year  as  a  taiehert  and  found  wanting.  In  many  towns,  I  found  that  school  com- 
mittees do  nothing —  neither  examine  a  teacher,  nor  visit  a  school.  A  teacher 
told  me,  who  had  taught  most  of  the  time  for  sixteen  years,  that  she  had  never 
had  a  visitor  in  her  school,  not  even  a  parent.  These  facts,  it  will  be  recollected, 
I  put  down  as  extreme  ones,  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side, 
I  might  mention  the  fact,  that  in  many  towns  good  school-houses  are«found,  and 
good  teachers  sought  for  and  obtained. — *  We  want  a  good  teacher,'  b  their  lan- 
guage, and  *  we  will  pay  him.'  And  again,  the  fact  that  some  in  almost  every 
town  are  awake  to  tbefr  situation  in  this  respect,  acknowledge  at  once  their  defi- 
ciences,  when  they  are  pointed  out,  and  commence  improvement.* 

(To  be  contioiMd.] 


Art.  VII.  —  Arthur  Lewis;  or,  The  Schoolmaster. 

[We  insert  the  following  account  of  the  method  of  '  making  a  schoolmaster,^ 
because  we  know  it  to  be  substantially  true,  and  because  we  fear  it  is  but  too  just 
an  exhibition  of  the  practice  prevalent  in  many  of  our  prosperous  villages.] 

Chapter  I. 

*  I  don't  see  why  Arthur  can't  keep  the  school  this  winter,'  said  Mr  Da- 
vidson. 

*Our  Arthur  keep  school!'  replied  Mr  Lewis  ;  *you  're  joking.' 

*  Indeed  I  am  not,'  said  Mr  Davidson.  *  Arthur's  learning  is  good  enough 
to  keep  school ;  and  several  of  us  have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  think 
we  had  better  employ  him.' 

Mr  L.  scratched  his  head  and  hemmed  once  or  twice,  at  the  same  time 
manifesting  by  his  countenance  no  little  surprise  that  Arthur  should  be 
thought  of  for  a  *  schoolmaster.'  *Why,  as  to  Arthur's  keeping  school,' 
said  he,  'I  don't  know.  It  is  what  I  have  never  thought  of.  He  is  quite 
young  yet.  He  is  only  eighteen,  last  August.  I  know  he  has  always 
been  reckoned  a  **  forward"  scholar,  but  I  am  not  certain  he  would  **pas8.^ 
They  say,  they  are  going  to  be  pretty  strict  in  examining  masters,  this 
year.' 

*  Arthur  is  young,  it  is  true,'  Mr  Davidson  replied ;  *  but  he  is  as  steady 
as  some  are  at  thirty ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
on  that  account  As  to  his  getting  a  certificate,  it  appears  to  me  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  You  kept  him  at  school  very  steadily 
in  the  winter,  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Then  he  has  been  to  school 
to  Mr  Lucas  and  to  Mr  St  John,  one  or  two  winters,  has  he  not  ?' 

<  Oh,  yes  ;'  said  Mr  Lewis.  *  He  has  been  to  Mr  St  John  part  of  two 
winters,  and  to  Mr  Lucas  about  six  weeks  in  the  whole,  from  first  to  last. 
His  advantages,  I  know,  have  been  very  good,  but  yet  I  don't  know  as  he 
would  |Mw«.    And  another  difficulty  is,  I  wend  him  this  winter  very  mach* 
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But  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  see  how  he  feels  about  it. 
What  did  you  think  of  living  him  a  month  ?  And  how  long  would  it  be 
best  to  set  up  a  school  ?' 

*  Why,  we  had  not  thought  much  about  that  yet'  said  Mr  D.  '  The 
length  of  the  school  must  depend  a  little,  on  how  much  we  pay  a  month. 
We  ^^draw,**  you  know,  about  thirty  dollars  for  the  winter  school.  If  a 
master  could  be  hired  for  seven  doUars  and  a  half,  we  might  of  course  have 
a  school  four  months,  if  we  board  him ;  but  I  have  thought  that  in  case 
Arthur  kept,  he  mieht  board  at  home  ;  and  as  he  could  help  you,  out  of 
school  hours  enough  to  pay  his  board,  perhaps  he  could  afford  to  keep 
about  as  low,  as  if  he  **  went  round  in  the  district." ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know ;'  Mr  L.  replied.  ^  Arthur  and  I  will  think  of  it 
He  may  be  willing  to  engage.' 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  L.  was  not  a  little  flattered  with  the  idea  of  Ar- 
thur's keeping  school.  But  as  he  was  the  district  committee  man  this 
year,  what  would  be  said  if  he  put  his  own  son.  into  the  school  ?  *  Be« 
sides,'  said  he  to  himself,  ^  I  am  not  quite  certain  Arthur's  government  is 
right  for  keeping  school.  I  am  afraid  his  learning,  af£er  all,  is  better  than 
his  government' 

He  was  more  than  half  right  in  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Arthur  was  one  of  those  who  might  be  termed  memory  scholars.  He  had 
been  flattered  and  praised  and  rewarded  by  his  instructors  so  much,  at  his 
first  going  to  school,  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he  could  spell  all  the  words 
in  Webster's  spelling  book,  and  had  already  begun  to  write.  One  of  his 
earliest  teachers  had  wrought  upon  him  greatly  by  calling  him  Captain  Ar- 
thur. Till  this  period  he  had  been  to  school  three  or  four  months  in  the 
winter,  and  four  in  the  summer ;  but  after  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  kept 
at  home  in  the  summer  to  work.  He  attended  the  same  school  three 
months  in  the  winter,  however,  till  he  was  thirteen ;  but  he  made  very  little 
progress.  He  was  alreadv  first  in  the  neighborhood  in  spelling  and 
writing,  and  he  could  read  his  verse  or  paragraph  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  any  scholar  in  the  school ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  demand 
upon  his  emulation,  what  more  had  he  to  do  ?  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
Geography  were  not  permitted  in  school,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
going  forward  in  any  of  those  branches.  A  very  little  arithmetic  was 
sometimes  taught  in  the  evenings. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  attended  about  six  months,  in  the  whole,  at  several 

Srivate  schools ;  but  they  were  schools  which  were  not  very  well  con- 
ucted.  All  he  did  at  them  was  to  render  himself  a  little  more  perfect  in 
the  branches  he  had  already  studied  —  spelling,  reading,  and  writing  — and 
to  obtain  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

Among  the  rest,  however,  there  were  one  or  two  redeeming  circum- 
stances. Arthur  had  been  fond  of  arithmetic  from  his  earliest  years. 
Many  of  his  evenings  had  been  spent  at  home,  by  the  fireside,  with  his 
candle  and  slate,  even  when  his  companions  were  at  their  sports.  Nor 
did  he  depend  wholly  on  his  hook^  though  he  usually  had  one  by  him. 
Sometimes  he  invented  little  questions  himself,  and  solved  them.  His 
father,  who  was  fond  of  ^  reckoning  in  his  head,'  as  it  was  called,  used  to 
afford  him  some  aid.  Another  thing  in  his  favor,  was,  that  when  he  at- 
tended three  months  at  Mr  St  John's  private  school,  the  number  of  pupils 
was  so  large,  that  a  part  of  them  —  those  who,  it  was  supposed,  could  best 
take  care  of  themselves  —  were  assigned  to  another  room  f  and  here,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  and  because  they  found  it  mightily  pleased  Arthur, 
he  was  made  a  kind  of  monitor.    This  rendered  his  £iowledge  of  arithme- 
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tie,  much  more  practical,  for  arithmetic  was  the  principal  branch  studied  ; 
but  it  engrossed  his  time  and  thoughts  so  much  that  he  did  very  little 
else. 

Bat  Arthur  was  utterly  ignorant  of  human  nature.  He  had  never  been 
taught  to  study  himself,  or  others.  His  knowledge  was  confined  to  a 
little  book  work ;  and  as  for  govtmingn  he  was  no  more  able  to  form  the 
characters  of  the  young,  than  a  child.  The  fault,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  not  so  much  his  own,  as  that  of  his  parents ;  especially  his  father. 
He  was  a  man  whose  habits  in  this  respect  were  very  unfavorable.  He 
was  kind,  and  in  some  things  judicious ;  but  if  an  error  was  committed, 
he  had  not  the  resolution  to  correct  it,  unless  his  feelings  rose  to  anger ; 
then  be  would  punish,  and  generally  with  severity.  The  mother  would 
have  done  better,  but  for  the  father.  What  she  could  do  by  dint  of  mere 
kindness  was,  however,  effected.  But  still  the  son  had  never  learned  obe* 
dience,  nor  been  taught  to  govern  himself.  He  had  been  constantly  kept 
by  his  father  in  the  belief,  that  he  was  somewhat  inferior,  in  point  of  native 
talent  and  capacity,«to  others  around  him ;  and  had  never,  therefore,  ac- 
quired any  respect  for  himself,  or  any  confidence  in  his  own  ability.  He 
has  often  told  me  that  be  always  compared  himself  to  Stephen  Richards, 
a  half  idiot  in  the  neighborhood  ;  of  which  he  thought  his  attachment  to 
books  furnished  a  strong  evidence.  For  it  ought  to  be  remarked  here, 
that  he  grew  up  with  the  impression,  that  those  young  men  who  attended 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  were  generally  the  fools  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  were  sent  to  college  to  put  them,  if  possible,  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  because  they  were  unfit  for  anyUiing  else. 

But  Arthur  could  labor.  He  had  just  unloaded  the  cart,  turned  out  the 
oxen,  put  on  his  coat,  and  set  down  to  his  evening  repast,  when  his  father 
observed,  *  Well,  Arthur  ;  what  should  you  say  to  keeping  school  this 
winter  ? ' 

*  /  keep  school,  father !    Pray  why  should  you  ask  such  a  question  as ' 
that?' 

<  Why,*  said  his  father,  '  Mr  Davidson  says  that  some  of  the  district  are 
desirous  you  should  keep  oui  school  this  winter.  I  told  him  I  would  talk 
with  you  about  it ;  I  did  not  know  what  you  would  think.' 

Arthur  was  so  confused  at  the  proposition,  that  partly  from  surprise  and 
partly  from  absence  of  mind,  he  had  filled  his  pipes  so  fast  with  his  bread 
and  milk  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  But  he  at  length 
recovered  the  command  of  his  throat  and  vocal  organs,  and  answered ; 
*  Why,  really,  father,  I  don't  know  how  to  keep  school ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
should  not  like  to  keep  in  my  own  district,  where  1  have  always  been  to 
school.  Half  the  children  are  my  cousins,  you  know;  and  almost  all  of 
them  have  been  my  mates  at  play.  T  fear  they  never  would  mind  me. 
But  who  is  it,  father,  besides  Mr  D.  that  wants  to  have  me  take  the  school  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  his  father,  <  who  it  is  ;  for  I  did  not  think  to  ask. 
Several  of  the  neighbors,  I  believe.' 

*I  very  much  doubt,'  said  Arthur,  'whether  I  should  pass  an  examination. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
spare  me.  That  timber  must  be  got  out  for  Mr  T.  How  long  do  they 
want  me  to  keep,  and  what  will  they  give  ? ' 

Mr  Lewis  now  related  to  his  son,  the  conversation  with  Mr  Davidson ; 
and  conclud^  with  observing  that  after  all  it  must  be  lefl  chiefly  with  him 
to  decide.  'You  can  do  as  you  please,'  said  be.  '  If  you  think  you  can 
keep  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  work  for  me,  except  during  the 
school  hours,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection.' 
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'  But,  father,  how  woald  it  appear  for  you  to  put  your  own  son  into  the 
school  ?'  said  Arthur.  '  If  the  rest  wish  it  ever  so  much,  it  appears  to  me, 
it  will  be  likely  to  be  reported  abroad,  that  it  is  all  your  doings.' 

^  Well ;  I  am  not  anxious  about  it  any  way,'  his  iather  replied.  '  I  tell 
you,  you  can  do  as  you  please.' 

Arthur  did  not  sleep  much  that  night  —  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was, 
that  in  a  state  of  mental  absence  henad  loaded  his  stomach  about  twice  as 
heavily  as  usual ;  and  this,  too,  almost  without  mastication ;  and  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  were  too  much  disturbed  to  permit  him  to  sleep.  But  the 
other  and  stronger  reason  was,  that  the  thoughts  of  keeping  school  had 
engrossed  his  whole  mind.  He  fancied  himself  at  one  time  in  his  peda- 
gogical chair,  wielding  his  birchen  sceptre  with  wonderful  success ;  at 
another,  his  patience  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  with  Tim's  awkwardness,  in 
not  distinguishing  h  from  d ;  and  at  another,  the  villainous  scholars  were 
contriving  to  turn  him  out  of  the  school  house,  and  bar  him  out  Half  wak- 
ing, he  called  out  aloud,  in  one  instance,  *  Rascals !  I  am  lord  of  my  own 
possessions  yet,  in  spite  of  you.' 

In  truth,  he  had  always  secretly  aspired  to  the  chair  of  the  pedagogue ; 
but  without  daring  hardly  to  lift  his  eyes  so  far.  But  now  Dame  Fortune 
had  opened  the  door  and  bid  him  enter.  Ought  he  to  obey  the  call,  or 
stay  where  he  was,  and  avoid  the  risk  ?  Risk,  there  certainly  was,  more 
or  less.    He  could  not  tell  how  he  might  succeed. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  noised  about  that  Arthur  was  talked  of  for  a 
schoolmaster.  They  all  thooeht  he  would  pass ;  but  what  does  he  ask  a 
month  ?  was  the  question.  This,  nobody  could  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  he  would  keep  at  a  very  low  rate.  Some  of  them  thought  he 
was  so  young,  he  might  be  hired  for  seven  dollars  a  month. 

The  children  liked  the  idea  very  well ;  for  if  Master  Arthur  should  keepi^ 
they  said,  they  could  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  *  He  is  so  good 
natured  and  pleasant,'  said  Uiey,  *•  that  he  wont  surely  punish  us  very 
bad,  if  we  behave  a  little  out  of  the  way.' 

Mr  Lewis  concluded  that  it  would  not  appear  well  for  him  to  employ 
his  own  son ;  and  as  the  son  seemed  inclin^  to  listen  to  proposals,  he  told 
Mr  Davidson  that  if  he  was  willing  to  act  as  Committee  man  in  his  stead, 
and  call  a  meeting,  he  would  draw  the  public  money  for  the  district ;  for 
no  one  could  draw  their  proportion  of  tne  fund  but  the  Committee  who 
had  been  legally  appointed.    Mr  D.  at  length  consented. 

CHAPTER  II. 

*  I  wish,  Arthur,'  said  Mr  Davidson,  *'  you  would  just  write  a  notice  for 
a  school  meeting,  for  I  don't  know  how.' 

<  Well,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to  write ;'  said  Arthur. 

<  Mr  Lewis,'  said  Mr  D.,  '  what  is  the  proper  way  to  write  a  notice  ?' 
So  Mr  L.  told  him,  and  Arthur  wrote,  or  nXhet  painitd  it ;  for  although, 

as  I  said  before,  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  writer  in  the  neighborhood, 
having  been  numhtrtd  first  in  all  the  schools  in  town,  yet  he  could  write 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  labored  copy-hand  ;  nor  that,  without  ruling.  As 
for  Mr  D.  he  could  write  his  name,  but  that  was  about  all.  Mr  Lewis  had 
been  employed  in  performing  a  little  public  business,  and  could  write 
better  than  he  could  spell  ;  and  also  had  some  knowledge  o^  forme.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  them  all  they  succeeded  in  making  out  a  notice,  and  it 
was  placed  upon  the  school-house  door. 
Arthur  had  occasion  (or  iMide  occasion)  to  pass  the  school-house  soon 
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afterward,  and  could  not  avoid  looking  at  the  notice  to  see  bow  bis  writing' 
appeared  wh^^  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  position.  He  was,  on  tke 
whole,  gratified ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  wisliing  he  had  not  tried  to  write 
without  ruling ;  for  the  lines  'ran  up  hill'  so  as  to  form  rather  too  large 
an  an^le  with  the  horizon. 

Well ;  the  time  appointed  came,  and  Mr  Davidson  and  two  other  per- 
sons at  length  collected,  and  opened  a  school  meeting !  They  were  very 
sorry  there  was  not  a  full  attendance  ;  especially  when  the  weather  was 
so  fine ;  but  as  there  were  persons  enough  present  to  transact  busineas 
in  a  legal  manner,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed. 

The  first  question  agitated  was,  whether  they  should  have  a  school  the 
ensuing  winter.  But  this  was  soon  decided  in  the  afiirmative,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  four  members  present.  Why  should  they  iio^ 
have  a  school  ?  There  was  public  money  enough  to  hire  a  cheap  master 
three  or  four  months ;  they  bad  children  enough,  and  wanted  them  out  c^ 
the  way ;  they  had  always  had  a  winter  school ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  so  good  a  practice  should  not  be  continued. 

'  When  shall. the  school  commence  ?'  was  the  second  question.  But  this 
was  settled  as  easily  as  the  former ;  for  custom,  time  immemorial,  had  fixed 
on  the  first  Monday  after  Thanksgiving,  which  would  usually  be  about  the 
last  of  November. 

<  Who  can  we  get  to  keep  ?'  was  the  next  question.  Mr  Morton  ob- 
served that  his  wife's  cousin,  in  Alton,  would  take  a  school,  as  he  under- 
stood his  wife  to  say  the  other  day. 

'  Do  you  know  his  terms  ?'  said  Mr  Lewis ;  for  he  was  present  quite  as 
promptly  and  seasonably  this  evening  as  usual. 

*  Why  no,  I  don't;'  said  Mr  M.  m  believe  he  had  about  twelve  doHars 
a  month  last  winter,  and  board  himself.  But  what  he  would  ask  and  board 
in  the  district,  I  don't  know.  My  wife  will  be  over  there  to-morrow,  and 
can  find  out,  if  the  meetinff  should  wish.' 

The  Moderator  observed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  ^x  on  some- 
body that  evening,  if  they  could,  to  save  the  trouble  of  an  adjourned 
meeting.  *  Besides,'  continued  he,  *  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  appears 
to  have  taught  school  before.  We  have  usually  had  quite  as  good  success 
with  a  new  hegiimer  as  any  other :  I  think  rather  the  best  A  new  begin" 
ner  will  generally  do  his  utmost ;  and  if  he  has  the  faculty  to  keep  schodl 
at  all,  he  will  do  as  well  the  first  winter  as  ever  ;  but  an  old  master  who 
has  ffot  his  name  up,  is  spt  to  be  lazy.' 

They  all  agreed  in  these  views,  but  Mr  M.  He  only  observed  that  he 
thought  his  kinsman  might  be  obtained  as  low  as  any  body  who  had  kept 
school  before ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  his  having  taught  school 
one  season  was  no  very  weighty  objection  against  him. 

*  Is  there  no  one  else  in  view  ?*  said  the  Moderator. 

Mr  Davidson  then  observed  that  some  of  them  had  thought  of  Arthur 
Lewis.  *  He  is  a  young  man  of  good  leamrn?,  and  if  he  could  be  obtained 
low  enough,  we  know  no  reason  why  he  would  not  keep  a  good  school.' 

*  I  should  like  somebody  out  of  the  dietrict  better  ;*  said  Mr  M.  M  have 
no  objection  to  Arthur,  only  that  he  is  young,  and  has  always  been  to 
school  here,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  so  well  for  him  or  for  us  on 
that  account.  I  have  do  doubt  that  Arthur  could  set  a  certificate,  and 
would  keep  a  good  school  in  any  other  neighborhood.* 

*  What  does  he  ask  a  month  ?'  said  the  Moderator. 

Mr  Davidson  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  ;  but  presumed  they  could 
find  out,  as  his  father  was  present,  and  Arthur,  if  at  home,  was  near  by. 
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Mr  Lewis  said  tJiat  he  did  do!  know  what  Arthur  would  conclude  about 
keeping  at  all ;  but  for  his  part  he  should  be  glad,  if  he  kept,  to  have  him 
board  at  home,  and  help  him  when  it  was  not  school  hours. 

'  Is  Arthur  at  home  this  evening  ?'  said  Mr  Davidson. 

'I  believe  he  is  ;*  Mr  L.  replied.  ^  Had  you  not  better  consult  him  ?* 
said  the  Moderator. 

<  I  can,  if  you  wish,'  he  replied. 

*  Meanwhile,'  said  the  other, '  we  can  talk  about  board,  and  wood,  and 
repairing  the  windows.' 

Arthur  was  at  home  indeed,  and  his  heart  was  palpitating  the  whole 
evening.  He  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  school-house  and  '  eavesdrop,'  but 
had  not  done  it  yet  When  his  father  opened  the  door,  his  heart  was  up 
in  his  mouth  in  an  instant.  * 

*  I  come,'  said  his  father,  *  to  determine,  as  quick  as  possible,  on  the  prieOi 
if  you  should  take  the  school.    What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ?' 

Arthur  *  did  not  know ;'  and  here  a  long  conversation  ensued  ;  but  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  they  at  length  determined  on  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  board  himself ;  and  his  father  returned  to  the  school-house,  and  in- 
formed the  meeting  of  the  result. 

A  question  now  arose  in  regard  to  the  public  money.  How  much 
should  they  have  in  the  spring  ?  It  was  supposed  about  thirty  dollars. 
This,  then,  would  only  pay  for  ihne  monthti*  tmHon,  whereas  they  had 
generally  kept  up  a  school  four. 

There  were  other  difficulties.  Some  were  as  willing  to  have  a  teacher,  who 
boarded  in  the  district,  as  one  who  boarded  himself.  It  cost  very  little  to 
board  a  person  a  few  days,  if  be  would  take  up  with  such  living  as  they  were 
accustomed  to.  And  then  he  would  in  this  way  get  more  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  children.  They  could  probably  get  voung  men  enough 
to  teach  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month  and  lizard  them  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  could  have  a  longer  school. 

'  Why,  Mr  Parker,'  they  observed,  ^had  only  ten  dollars  a  month,  last 
winter,  and  boarded  himself,  and  his  school  was  much  larger  than  ours,  and 
he  is  an  old  teacher.  Boughton  has  only  eight  a  month  and  his  board, 
this  winter ;  and  Hopkins  only  seven.' 

But  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  something,  the  Moderator  said ;  to 
save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  time  consequent  upon  another  meeting. 
Master  Arthur  was  near  by ;  they  all  knew  him ;  his  character  and  learning 
were  good :  —  he  could  be  had ;  —  *  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in 
the  bush.'  Had  they  not  on  the  whole  better  employ  him  ?  So  Arthur  was 
agreed  on.  He  was  to  take  the  school  for  three  months ;  but  on  account 
of  paying  him  so  well,  he  was  to  keep  the  whole,  instead  of  half  of  each 
Saturday.  They  were  desirous  also  that  he  should  have  an  evening 
school  occasionally  ;  but  this  he  did  not  consent  to.  They  were  anxious, 
also,  that  he  should  make  the  morning  fires,  and  receive  the  ashes  for 
compensation.    This,  too,  at  first,  he  refused ;  byt  afterwards  agreed  to  it. 

But  now  for  the  ezamtnatum.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must 
commence  his  school.  Would  the  Committee  of  Examination  give  him  a 
certificate  ?  Without  a  license  from  them,  he  could  not  teach,  of  course. 
This  was  an  ordeal  he  greatly  dreaded,  lest  after  all  he  should  not  pass. 

He  had  heard  that  they  were  nice  in  their  examination  on  the  Spelling 
Book.  So  he  went  to  studying  the  Introduction.  He  had  committed  it  to 
memory  and  repeated  it  a  thousand  times  over  at  school  ;  but  lest  he 
should  forget  something,  he  studied  it  over  and  over  again,  to  see  that 
everything  was  at  his  tongue's  end.    He  did  the  same  with  his  arithmeti- 
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cal  rules  and  tables.  Several  copies  were  also  written  [painted]  ofl^  at 
great  labor,  in  tbe  hope  that  the  ComnDittee  would  examine  these,  and 
not  require  him  to  write  on  the  spot. 

The  time  of  examination  came.  He  was  introduced  to  a  room  where 
were  collected  four  out  of  nine  of  the  Board  of  Examination,  among  whom 
he  was  happy  to  find  Mr  St.  John,  his  former  teacher,  and  Doctor  Physic, 
who  had  jast  carried  him  through  (I  do  not  say  helped  him  out  of,)  a  long 
fit  of  sickness,  and  who  would  of  course  be  pretty  lenient.  From  the 
moment  he  saw.  who  were  present,  he  took  courage. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr  St  John,  '  we  will  examine  you  first,  if  you  please,  in 
the  Spelling  Book.    Mow  many  sounds  has  the  letter  B'f ' 

Arthur's  color  came ;  and  his  heart  was  up  in  his  mouth  again.  He 
knew  perfectly  well,  if  he  could  only  have  thought  And  he  could  have 
thouffht,  if  the  question  had  come  up  in  course ;  but  to  begin  right  in  the 
middle  of  what  be  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  what  he  was  unable  to  do  at  first  But  his  embarrassment  soon  began 
to  give  way,  for  he  recollected  the  right  answer ;  and  stammered  oat  *  B 
has  but  one  sound,  as  in  bite  J* 

'  How  many  sounds  has  O,  Master  Arthur?'  Arthur  recollected  and 
answered  very  promptly.  And  now  the  words  and  sentences  came  faster 
than  the  Committee  wanted  them ;  for  having  set  his  mill  going,  he  hardly 
knew  where  to  stop  it ;  and  repeated  the  language  of  the  book,  paragraph 
after  paragraph,  very  accurately,  till  they  told  him  it  was  sufficient 

He  was  also  required  to  repeat  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  to  read  and 
write.  His  hand  was  too  unsteady  to  write  well ;  but  several  of  the 
Committee  knew  his  skill  in  that  branch,  'and  only  made  the  requirement 
as  a  formality.  He  was  requested  to  spell.  In  this  branch  he  was  found 
quite  accurate.  In  reading  he  was  the  most  deficient  He  read  loudly, 
and  in  a  tone  entirely  unlike  that  of  ordinary  conversation.  Besides  this, 
he  lisped  a  little.  But  the  committee,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  regarded 
this  as  unimportant  They  said  he  could  teach  the  pupUs  to  read  well 
without  being  a  good  reader  himsd/;  forgetting  that  children  learn  this 
art,  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  imitation.  They  entertained  the  same 
views  in  regard  to  his  diffidence,  and  vulgar  language  and  manners.  *  He 
has  a  good  heart,'  they  thought ;  *  and  will  teach  the  children  well,  no 
doubt,  if  he  does  not  speak  and  act  well  himself.  These  things  are  his 
misfortune,  not  hiafauUJ  A  strange  conclusion  this !  Why,  suppose  Ar- 
thur had  lost  both  his  arms  in  early  life ;  this  would  have  been  his  misfoT' 
fune  too,  but  would  he  therefore  be  fit  to  teach  ?  As  well  might  he  be 
qualified  to  teach  by  example  whose  education  had  rendered  his  example 
very  improper,  or  unsafe. 

*  Shall  Master  Arthur  retire,'  said  Dr  Physic, '  while  we  consult  whether 
we  will  give  him  a  certificate  ?'  *  That  is  quite  unnecessary,'  said  the 
rest  'Mr  B.  you  are  the  youngest,'  said  Mr  St  John,  <  what  do  you 
think, — aye  or  nam  V  .  '  Aye,'  said  Mr  B.  *  Aye,'  said  all  the  others,  in 
succession  ;  and  Master  Arthur,  who  was  thenceforth  called  Master  Lewis, 
was  licensed ! 

But  before  they  separated,  Mr  St  John  gave  him  a  Ion?  lecture  on 
the  responsibilities  of  his  station,  and  the  new  obligations  which  he  was 
about  to  assume,  to  his  fellow  beings,  and  to  God.  Master  Lewis 
heard  him  with  great  sangfroid^  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  bade  them  good 
night ;  benefited  by  the  lecture  about  as  much,  J  suppose,  as  young  men 
ordinarily  are  on  such  occasions.  He  tripped  lightly  home  to  relate  bis 
story  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  to  prepare  for  opening  his  school  the 
next  Monday  morning. 
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Such  is  a  f&ithful  account  of  the  mode  of  examining  and  employing  a 
teacher,  and  a  favorable  specimen  of  both,  as  these  matters  are  conducted 
in  very  many  of  our  towns. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  whole  examination  of  a  candidate  for 
school  teaching  should  turn  on  the  question,  Does  he  poBsess  the  neces- 
saj^  krunoUdge  ?  A  teacher  may  have  all  knowledge  even  of  "  mysteries,*^ 
ana  yet  set  a  very  bad  example  both  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  true  they 
require,  in  many  places,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral 
diaracter,  but  generally  this  subject  is  wholly  overlooked  in  employing 
him.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  a  great  many  may  be  called,  in  geneiid 
terms,  persons  of  good  morals,  that  is,  not  notoriously  and  openly  vicious, 
whose  characters,  are  yet  very  improper,  and  even  unsafe  models. 

But  again ;  suppose  a  p^srson  possesses  all  the  necessary  knmoUds^e,  Does 
this  prove  that  be  has  either  the  tact  or  the  Uvt  of  communicating  it  ?  It 
is  tiue  a  person  must  have  knowledge,  or  he  cannot  teach  ;  but  he  may 
also  be  as  learned  as  an  encyclopedia,  and  yet  be  both  unfit  and  unable 
to  impart  this  learning. 

Why,  then,  is  no  regard  had  to  this  consideration,  in  the  examination  of 
teachers?  They  cannot  have  oo5i<tve  evidence  how  well  caJculated  for 
teaching  a  persoji  may  be,  untu  he  has  actually  taught;  it  is  true.  But 
they  never  ask  him  what  he  would  do  in  such  circumstances.  How  will 
you  teach  spelling,  writing,  reading,  &c,  are  questions  that  are  rarely  if 
ever  asked.  Would  any  man  employ  a  mechanic  to  build  him  a  house,  till 
he  first  knew  something  of  his  views  about  building  ? 

But  there  is  something  more  important  than  this.  How  will  the  teacher 
govern  ?  What  are  his  views  of  discipline  ?  What  means  would  he 
adopt  to  secure  obedience  —  to  reform  the  vicious  —  to  subdue  the  ob- 
stinate —  to  rouse  the  indolent  —  to  awaken  the  sleeping  conscience,  and 
to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  proper  respect  for  himself  and  others  ?  Are 
these  questions  ever  agitated,  at  the  examin>ition  of  a  candidate  for  school 
keeping  ?  Never,  that  I  have  heard  of.  Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place 
at  the  examination  of  Master  Lewis ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  was  not  even 
thought  of.  How  often  are  our  school  examinations  better  than  this  ?  I 
fear  seldom.    '  Thtst  things  ought  not  so  to  be  J 


Art.  VIII.  —  Geology.  —  Dialogue  II. 

<  SiE,  father,  I  have  brought  you  a  pocket  full  of  minerals  from  the  river 
side^  and  the  gravel  hill,  and  \  believe  almost  all  of  them  are  quartz.' 

<  What  makes  you  think  they  are  quartz,  my  son  ?' 

*  Why,  father,  1  rubbed  a  nail  upon  them,  and  I  could  not  scratch  them, 
and  the  nail  left  a  mark  like  iron  upon  the  stone.  And  one  of  tlie  rest  of 
the  stones  would  scratch  it.  Besides  that,  they  make  a  light,  and  a  curious 
smell  when  f  rub  them  together.  I  wish  T  could  tell  whether  they  would 
strike  fire.' 

*  Well,  my  son,  here  is  a  little  steel  which  I  had  made  for  you,  like  a 
little  horse  shoe.    See  how  they  strike  fire.' 

^O  yes!  father ;  try  these.    I  thought  they  were  quartz,  all  the  while. 
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Bat  here  is  another  stone  that  has  quartz  in  it,  but  it  seems  to  have  other 
things.    I  knocked  it  off  from  the  great  fock  by  the  road  side.' 
'  How  does  it  look  ?' 

*  It  is  a  little  like  quartz,  but  it  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  more  milky,  bat 
some  of  it  is  reddish.' 

<  Is  it  hard  ?' 

*  It  is  not  so  hard  as  quartz ;  the  iron  will  scratch  it,  and  it  will  not 
scratch  glass.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  learning  to  perceive  the  difference  of  things.  That 
piece  is  ctXXe^fMspar ;  fM,  the  German  for  field,  and  spoTj  which  means 
a  mineral  that  is  bright  or  glittering.  If  you  turn  it  back  and  forward,  yoa 
will  perceive  that  it  has  some  smooth  parts,  which  look  as  if  they  were 
polished  ;  and  straight  cracks  across  it,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  cnt  or 
marked  with  a  chisel.  Sometimes  you  will  find  pieces  that  will  break  into 
rhomboids,  or  diamond  shape.    Do  you  think  you  can  tell  it  from  quartz  ?* 

*  Yes,  father ;  it  is  not  so  hard.  It  is  milky,  and  it  is  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, like  a  piece  of  china ;  and  some  of  the  pieces  I  see,  break  into  a  kind 
of  squares.    But  is  it  of  any  use,  father  ?' 

*  Yes,  my  son.  When  feldspar  decays,  it  turns  into  the  most  beautifiil 
clay ;  and  it  is  of  this  that  they  make  the  finest  china-ware.  But  here  is 
something  else  in  this  stone,  which  you  have  not  noticed.  It  is  glittering, 
like  feldspar,  but  if  you  cut  it  with  a  knife,'  you  will  find  it  divide  into 
scales  as  thin  as  paper,  glittering  on  both  sides.' 

*  Yes,  I  see  it,  father ;  and  these  little  flakes  bend  and  spring  back,  like 
a  piece  of  tin.' 

<  Yes,  my  son,  they  are  elasUcy  but  are  they  hard  ?' 

*  No,  sir.  I  can  scratch  them  with  this  nail  very  easily.  What  is  it 
called  ?' 

'  Many  people  call  it  isinglass^  but  this  name  belongs  to  fish  glue.  It 
is  properly  called  mica,  from  the  Latin  word  mieart,  which  means  to  shine. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  so  large  that  they  put  it  into  lanterns, 
instead  of  glass ;  and  in  Russia  they  often  put  it  into  their  windows.  It 
is  partly  the  mica  that  makes  the  sand  by  the  sea  shore  so  glittering.' 

*  It  is  very  pretty,  indeed.  And  now,  father,  I  know  three  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  of  Geology :  Quartz,  Feldspar  and  Mica.' 

'  Yes,  my  son;  and  I  will  explain  to  you  a  wcrd  which  these  three  let- 
ters make.  The  stone  you  now  have  in  your  hand  is  composed  of  the 
three;  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  is  called  graniU.  The  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  are  made  of  granite.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
best  building  stones,  and  it  is  used  very  much  for  that  purpose.' 

Dialogue  III. 

'  Well,  father,  I  have  found  a  great  many  specimens  of  mica  and  feldspar  ; 
but  I  find  them  almost  always  together,  or  with  quartz ;  and  they  have 
different  colors.' 

<  That  is  true,  mv  son.  They  are  almost  always  mixed,  and  form  granite, 
and  when  you  find  them  separately,  they  are  very  oflen  pieces  of  granite. 
You  will  sometimes  find  a  large  piece  of  rock  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
all  quartz ;  but  if  you  look  farther,  you  will  find  mica  and  feldspar  in 
another  part  of  the  same  rock.  But  do  you  know  what  use  they  make  of 
granite  ?' 

<  O  yes,  father ;  they  use  it  for  building.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
churches  built  of  granite ;  and  they  use  it  for  pillars  and  window  sills,  and 
door  steps,  because  it  is  so  hard,  and  never  wears  out.' 

'  *  AVver,'  is  a  long  word,  my  son.    I  have  seen  granite  stones  worn 
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awaf  .by  the  steps  of  those  who  passed  over  them ;  hot  it  will  last  a 
ffreat  while.  In  Rome,  I  saw  a  red  pillar  of  granite,  that  was  brought 
from  Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  almost  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
it  had  stood  there  a  great  while. 

'  But,  father,  I  thought  granite  was  grey  !  William's  specimen  was,  and 
so  is  that  of  which  the  church  is  built.' 

'  But  you  will  recollect,  my  son,  that  you  have  found  quartz  and  mica,  and 
feldspar  too,  of  various  colors ;  and  therefore  granite  may  have  as  many.' 

*  That  is  true,  father ;  but  William,  who  learned  it  from  a  piece  of  the 
very  rock  itself,  with  a  label  on  it,  says  it  is  alwaya  gtej !' 

*  That  shows  you,  my  son,  that  while  $pecimen»  are  very  valuable,  and 
every  school  ought  to  have  them,  you  must  have  tn^fmctibn,  too.' 

'  Well,  father,  you  have  told  me  the  use  of  mica  and  feldspar ;  of  what 
use  is  quartz?'  ,,.j,, 

'  Why,  my  son,  of  the  same  use  in  tbe  rocks,  as  the  bones  in  the  body* 
You  have  just  told  me  how  useful  granite  is  on  account  of  its  hardness ; 
and  it  is  qwuiz  which  gives  granite  and  the  greater  part  of  our  rocks  their 
hardness  and  strength.  The  mica  and  feldspar,  alone,  would  easily  be 
broken,  and  soon  decay.    But  look  through  this  microscope.' 

*  Oh !  1  see  a  great  many  pieces  of  quartz  in  a  heap,  and  some  bits  of  mica.' 
'  Now  take  away  the  microscope,  and  see  what  is  under  it.' 

<  Why,  father,  it  looks  just  like  sand !' 

*  It  is  sand,  my  son.  Hand  is  generally  nothing  but  auartz,  ground  into 
small  pieces  ;  and  now  can  jou  tell  me  any  other  uses  of  quartz  ?' 

*  Why,  if  sand  is  quartz,  it  is  very  useful.  They  put  it  into  mortar,  and 
it  is  used  to  scour  floors,  and  I  have  seen  them  rub  it  upon  stones  to  make 
them  smooth.    I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  without  quartz,  then. 

'  Besides  this,  we  could  not  make  glass,  or  china,  or  stone  ware,  without 
sand  or  pounded  quartz,  or  flint ;  and  it  makes  a  part  of  vegetables,  so 
that  they  could  not  ffrow  without  it' 

'  Why,  father,  1  did  not  know  that  stones  were  so  useful.' 

*  The  more  you  learn  about  the  works  of  God,  my  son,  the  more  yon 
will  find  reason  to  wonder  at  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  who  has  made 
nothing  in  vain.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ImPROVEMBRT    in   TBACHlNe. 

[We  have  jtist  received  a  letter  from  a  teacher,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause 
we  cordially  approve,  and  we  are  much  obliged  by  the  kind  interest  he  ex- 
presses for  this  work.  We  will  merely  observe,  that  it  never  needed  more 
the  aid  of  its  friends.  We  insert  extracts  from  the  letter,  which  we  think 
will  interest  our  readers.] 

As  a  substitute  for  a  Lyceum,  every  Monday  evening  I  give  a  lecture 
in  my  school  room  on  some  useful  subject  I  have  examined  our  popular 
superalitions,  and  traced  them,  when  I  was  able,  to  their  origin ;  illus- 
trating those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  mention  witchcraft,  and  the  manner 
by  which  our  modern  juffglers,  (such  as  Cbaubert,  d^c,)  perform  their 
•wonders.'  W.  Scott  and  Brewster  have  been  our  principal  guides  in 
these  subjects.  I  am  now  engaged  in  simplifying  the  Lectures  of  Mr 
Good,  and  giving  our  friends  whatever  is  the  most  usefrd  for  them  out  of 
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that  noble  collection.  To  interest  people,  generally,  in  our  meetings, 
we,  at  the  close  of  every  lecture,  have  some  chemical  experiments,  illos- 
trating  the  decomposition  and  formation  of  water,  pressare  of  the  atmos- 
phere, &c,  &c.  One  means  of  disseminating  a  good  amount  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  have  adopted,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  On  some 
periodicals,  (such  as  the  Annals  of  Education,  Adelphic  Magazine,  Journal 
of  Health,  People^s  Magazine,  Family  Lyceum,  &c,)  I  write  my  name, 
'Return  this  next  Monday< evening,' —  then,  afler  having  numbered  each 
one,  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope  formed  of  stout  paper,  having  the  sides 
secured  with  paste,  I  circulate  them  among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
attend  the  lectures,  charging  them  to  each  when  issued,  and  crediting 
them  when  returned*  This  plan  of  circulating  papers  we,  however,  do 
not  confine  to  this  department,  but  extend  it  to  our  Sunday  and  day 
schools.  In  our  day  school  we  circulate  five  youth's  literary  periodicals, 
giving  to  each  child  who  has  coodktcted  properly,  two  each  week. 

Since  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  our  day  school,  I  will  venture  to 
give  you  a  synopsis  of  our  plans  in  regard  to  that.  Besides  distributing 
our  periodicals,  we  have  a  small  library  of  about  50  volumes,  comprising 
Parley's,  and  similar  works,  which  we  circulate  among  our  pupils.  We 
have  a  map  of  the  State,  (scale  three  miles  to  an  inch,)  by  the  means  of 
which  we  endeavor  to  impress  deeplv  the  relative  situation  of  places  on 
the  youthful  mind.  With  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  likewise  endea- 
vor to  make  our  pupils  familiar.  Holbrook's  apparatus,  and  Abbott's  Little 
Philosopher,  assist  our  scholars  greatly  in  looking  into  our  common  things. 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  common-placc-book,  in  which  he  writes 
whatever  I  have  selected  and  simplified  for  the  school.  Whatever  I  meet 
with  in  my  reading  which  I  know  will  be  useful  to  them,  I  do  not  fail, 
when  it  is  possible,  to  let  all  copy  it  in  their  books.  We  devote  one  hour 
every  day  to  viewing  minute  objects  through  the  microscope,  or  examin- 
ing the  landscape  through  a  prism,  and  to  the  study  of  botany  and  miner- 
alogy, giving  whatever  explanations  occur  to  us,  which  the  young  mind 
can  comprehend.  With  botany  our  pupils  are  highly  delighted,  as  they 
are  taught  the  qualities  and  botanical  names  of  all  the  planu  in  their 
vicinity.  By  having  the  Infant  School  cards,  and  lithographic  prints  of  the 
A.  S.  S.  Union,  our  pupils  have  acquired  quite  a  general  view  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  You,  sir,  doubtless  recollect,  that  Mr  Hall,  in  his  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping,  recommends  *  five  minutes'  lectures '  to  the  school. 
We  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  his  hint,  and  accordingly  when  anything 
useful  occurs  to  us,  and  we  perceive  our  pupils  not  very  industrious,  we^ 
inform  them  they  may  lay  aside  their  books  and  hear  a  story,  after  which 
they  are  much  more  assiduous  than  before.  Every  child  that  is  able  to 
write  at  all,  we  require  to  write  one  letter  a  week  to  a  school  fellow,  or  to 
some  other  friend,  in  which  we  advise  him  to  mention  all  the  new  ideas 
he  may  have  obtained  since  his  last  letter.  We  find  this  last  requisition 
causes  them  to  retain  what  they  hear  so  accurately,  that  I  often  perceive 
not  only  the  ideas  clearly  expressed,  which  they  may  have  received  some 
time  previous,  but  the  language  expressing  them  verbatim  as  I  had  used 
it.  The  elements  of  anatomy  is  another  subject  which  pleases  our  pupils 
in  a  very  particular  de^ee.  Nothing  seems  to  delight  them  more  than 
learning  the  names  and  uses  of  their  bones,  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  &c. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  further  details  at  present. 

Peculiarities  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Umon. 

1.  It  embraces  members  who  belong  to  the  following  denominations  of 
Christians :  —  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Mora> 
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▼ians,  Dutch  Refonned,  Congregationalisto,  Lutherans,  Friends,  German 
Reformed,  and  others. 

2.  No  clergyman  can  ever  be  an  ofScer  or  manager  of  the  Society. 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  officers  and  managers  shall  be  laymen. 

3.  The  mechanical  work  of  the  Society,  paper-making,  stereotyping, 
engraving,  printing,  binding,  &.c,  is  all  done  by  contract.  The  Society 
owns  neither  types,  presses,  nor  tools  of  trade  ;  and  is  only  responsible  for 
using  the  best  endeavors  to  get  its  work  done  well,  and  at  a  fair  price. 

4.  All  the  time  and  services  of  the  Board  are  bestowed  gratuitously. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Society's  book-store,  the  editors  of  the 
Society's  publications,  and  the  clerks,  are  paid  for  their  services. 

5.  All  the  books  of  the  Society  are  published  under  the  direction  of  a; 
committee,  consisting  of  eight  members,  from  at  least  four  different  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  not  more  than  two  members  from  any  one 
denomination  ;  and  no  book  can  be  published  to  which  any  member  of  the 
committee  shall  object. 

6.  There  are  five  standing  committees,  appointed  by,  and  from,  the 
members  of  the  Board,  to  whom  are  referred  the  business  and  cdmmuni- 
cations  which  properly  belong  to  them  respectively,  viz :  Committee  of 
Publication  —  on  the  General  and  Sub-Depositories  —  on  Missions  and 
Agencies  —  on  Accounts,  and  on  Real  Estate.  The  proceedings  of  these 
committees  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  to  whom  they 
report  from  their  mmute  books  semi-monthly. 

7.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars,  annually,  is  a  member.  Eacfi  sub- 
scriber paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  is  a  member  for  life.  Sunday 
School  Societies  or  Unions,  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  a  list  of 
their  officers,  and  an  annual  report,  are  auxiliary,  and  entitled  to  purchase 
books  at  the  reduced  prices. 

8.  The  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  Schools  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  being  the  great  object  of  the  Union,  the  agents  and  mission- 
aries employed  by  the  Society  are  instructed  to  extend  their  labors  indis- 
criminately among  every  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians ;  and 
men  of  every  such  denomination  are  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  work. 

9.  The  entire  funds  of  the  Society,  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  contributions  from  benevolent  individuals,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  benefit  of  Sunday  Schools. 

10.  The  Society  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  one  denomination  cannot  gain  the  ascendancy  over  another  on 
account  of  sectional  distinction ;  a  union  of  effort  towards  the  same  great  end 

'being  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  constitution  as  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served. 

11.  The  American  Sunday  School  Union  has  no  control  over  its  aux- 
iliaries, each  school  being  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  authority.  The 
advantages  of  auxiliaryship  are  designed  for  the  schools,  and  not  for  the 
Union. 

VL  A  report  of  the  Society's  transactions  is  published  annually,  imme- 
diately after  the  anniversary  in  May,  at  which  it  is  read,  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  meeting. 

13.  The  principle  observed  in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  publications 
of  the  Society  is,  that  the  books  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
affording  a  profit  sufficient  only  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Society  ;  and  books  not  published  by  the  Society,  cannot  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  Committee  of  Publications.  The  sale  of  books  by  the 
Society,  on  commission,  is  not  allowed. 

TOL,  III. NO.  X.  41* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

I 
PrIMaRT    Iir8TRUCT105   IN   PRUSSIA. 

In  a  very  recent  edition  of  Cousin's  Report  on  the  state  of  Public  In- 
struction in  some  countries  of  .Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia,  at 
page  2G9,  we  find  the  following  facts,  respecting  the  Prussian  primary 
schools. 

According  to  the  census  taken  at  the  close  of  1825,  there  were,  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Prussia,  12,256,725  inhabiUnts.  Of  these,  4,487,461 
were  under  14  years  of  age  ;  which  shows,  that  of  1000  inhabitants,  366 
were  children.  As  the  public  school  education  commences  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh,  we  may  calculate  that  three  sevenths  of  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  population  are  proper  subjects  of  instruction ;  or  in  the  whole 
of  Prussia,  1,923,200. 

We  find  that  at  the  close  of  1825,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  21,623 
primary  schools,  in  which  were  employed  22,261  masters,  and  704  mis* 
tresses ;  to  which  may  be  added,  2024  male  and  female  assistants.  These 
schools  afforded  instruction  to  about  1,664,218  children. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  estimates,  that  in  1825  thirteen 
fifteenths  of  the  children,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  were 
*  under  instruction.    Besides  these,  considerable  numbers  receive  instruc- 
tion from  their  parents,  or  in  private  schools,  or  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasia. 

We  find  from  a  recent  Sunday  School  Journal  that  M.  Cousin  has 
lately  published  at  Paris,  a  Supplement  to  the  above  excellent  work, 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  instruction  in  Prussia  at  the  close  of  1831 ; 
which  »hows  that  the  progress  of  instruction  in  that  king<^m  is  greater 
than  in  some  more  highly  favored  countries. 

The  population  in  1831  was  12,726,825.  The  whole  number  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  was  4,767,072;  of  whom  2,043,030  were  of  the 
school  age,  that  is,  from  7  to  14. 

^  The  number  of  children  actually  in  the  primary  schools,  was  2,021,421 ; 
or  only  21,609  short  of  what  the  law  requires,  it  is  also  curious  to  observe, 
that  while  the  population  has  advanced  less  than /our  per  cen^,  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  receive  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  is 
equal  to  more  than  iwerUyone  per  cent;  a  state  of  things  widely  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  —  where  the  reverse  is 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

But  Cousin  further  states,  that  there  were  in  1831,  22,612  primary 
schools,  of  which  21,789  are  elementary,  and  823  medium,  or  between  the 
former  and  the  gymnasia.  The  elementary  schools  comprise  both  sexes : 
so  also  do  part  of  the  medium  schools.  Besides  elementary  schools  in 
every  town  in  Prussia,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  towns  have  one 
medium  school  in  them.  Connected  with  the  schooU-,  were  27,749 
teachers  of  both  sexes ;  the  females,  however,  so  far  as  Cousin  could 
ascertain,  being  exclusively  employed  as  assistants. 

Thus  what  public  opinion  has  in  that  monarchy  failed  to  do,  law  and 
power  and  penalties  have  accomplished.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  Prussian  education,  that  among  other  penalties,  we  find  that  of  prohib- 
iting the  clergy  from  admitting  to  the  communion  those  who  have  not 
spent  at  school  the  time  required  by  the  statute. 
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Common  Schools  tv  Illinois. 

The  state  of  the  Illinois  School  Fund,  and  the  recent  legislative  enact- 
ments in  that  State,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  have  been  detailed  in  former  numbers  of  this  work. 

In  the  Illinois  Patriot  for  July  '^^O,  is  an  address  of  Mr  Thomas,  the 
School  Commissioner  of  the  State,  to  the  people  of  Morgan  county  ;  or 
rather  an  answer  to  numerous  particular  inquiries  which  had  been  made 
of  him,  in  regard  to  the  intention  and  effects  of  the  late  acts.  Mr  T.*8 
explanation  of  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  his  illustrations  of  its  practical  tendency,  is  highly  interesting.  He  « 
strongly  insists  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  immediately  organ- 
ising mto  districts  and  building  school-houses,  *  not  merely  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  small  amount  of  public  funds,'  but  with  a  view  to  the 
<  consequences  likely  to  result :'  and  he  also  urges  it  as  a  duty,  —  one 
which  all  classes  of  citizens  admit.  He  alrfo  shows,  by  clear  estimates, 
the  economy  of  the  measures  which  he  urges ;  that  the  money  which  is 
now  expended  on  '  subscription'  schools,  would  not  only  sustain  common 
schools  on  a  judicious  plan,  but  that  in  this  way  money  enough  would  be 
actually  saved  in  two  years  to  build  a  school-house  (in  that  region)  which 
would  accommodate  seventy6ve  scholars. 

The  whole  document  is  one  of  general,  as  well  as  local,  interest ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  enterprising  State  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  individ,ual  whom  they  have  selected  to  fill  a 

most  important  office. 

< 

Clinton  Countt  Common  School  Association. 

An  association  of  teachers,  school  inspectors  and  trustees  of  academies, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  common  schools,  was  formed  at  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.  on  the  21st  of  August  last  Their  obiect  is  thus  clearly  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  was  there  adopted. 

*  The  object  which  this  association  shall  aim  to  effect  by  all  its  opera- 
tions, shall  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  improvements  in  the  matter  oi*mode 
of  instruction,  by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  the  subject 
—  to  produce  an  uniformity  -of  books,  and  procure  the  introduction  of 
apparatus  into  the  schools  in  this  county ;  and  generally  to  devise,  and 
carry  into  effect,  measurois  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  common 
school  education  in  this  county.' 

The  formation  of  the  above  association  was  probably  hastened  by  a 
series  of  essays,  published  by  request  of  the  Trustees  of  Plattsburgh 
Academy,  in  the  '  Democratic  Press,'  in  the  month  of  August  These 
essays  develope  many  important  facts,  and  show,  in  a  striking  manner, 
some  of  the  defects  in  the  Usual  methods  of  common  school  instruction ; 
and  while  they  urge  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  improve- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  do  not  hesitate  to  caution  the  public  against 
confounding  innovation  with  improvement  on  the  other.  The  writer 
endeavors  to  show,  and  most  obviously  with  success,  that  we  generally 
throw  away  several  years  of  the  early  life  of  our  children,  by  our  neglect 
of  common  education.  He  insists  that  it  is  monstrous  that  *  three  years, 
exceeding  one  tenth  of  the  average  age  of  man,  should  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated, or  flung  away,  for  what  is  worse  than  no  equivalent' 

Clinton. High  School  Association. 

An  association  under  this  name  has  also  been  recently  formed  in 
Plattsburgh,  whose  object  is  the  formation  of  a  High  School  in  that  vicin- 
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ity,  with  which  shall  be  connected  '  a  farm,  and  such  other  appurtenances 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  said  institution,  by  render- 
ing facilities  to  students  in  acquiring  an  education.' 

MiifUAL  Labor  Schools. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  has 
been  taken  up  with  zeal  by  two  of  the  most  extensive  religious  denomina- 
tions in  our  country.  From  a  report  of  the  <  Society  for  Uie  promotion  of 
liberal  and  common  education,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,'  we  learn  that  a  committee  was,  sometime  since  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  subject  of  connecting  manual  labor  with  study,  in 
their  schools  and  seminilries.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs  6.  P. 
Disosway,  T.  Merritt  and  J.  L.  Phelps,  and  the  report  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  Society,  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  of 
August  16. 

From  a  patient  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Committee  state 
their  full  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Manual  Labor  Schools.  They 
say  that  the  plain  inference  from  existing  facts  is,  *  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  should  be  disciplined  together ;  hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
consideration,  to  promote  such  plans  of  instruction  as  will  form  vigorous 
minds,  exerting  that  power  in  vigorous  bodies.* 

They  add  tliat  Milton,  two  centuries  ago,  with  the  force  peculiar  to  his 
style  of  writing,  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting  physical  and  mental 
instruction  together,  in  literary  institutions ;  that  Dr  Rush,  more  than 
forty  years  a^o,  recommended  that  the  student  should  work  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  intervals  of  study ;  and  that  since  that  period,  and  especially 
of  late,  some  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  and  writers  on  education,  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  have  adopted  and 
advocated  the  same  sentiment,  and  reference  is  made  to  this  work. 

The  Committee  observe,  that  they  derive  much  of  their  information 
from  the  able  report  of  Mr  Weld  ;  thoue;h  it  is  evident,  from  an  examina- 
tion, that  many  facts  have  been  added,  respecting  the  Manual  Labor 
Schools  which  are  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation. Some  of  these  are  evidently  flourishing,  and  we  wish  our  limits 
permitted  the  introduction  of  several  important  extracts  concerning  them. 

The  three  following  notices  will  show  that  the  Baptists  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  same  important  work. 

Connecticut  Baptist  Literart  Institution. 

A  seminarv  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Suffield,  Conn,  on  the  dlstof 
August,  with  thirty  students,  and  their  number  has  since  increased  to 
sixty.  The  trustees  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
adopted  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  to  promote  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  institution.  Drafts  and  estimates  for  buildings  were  pre- 
sented ;  arrangements  made  for  securing  immed\€Ue  productive  labor  Iot 
the  students,  a  site  was  purchased,  &c.  The  site  is  a  commanding  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fronting  on  the  main  street  leading  from 
Hartford  to  Springfield.  It  contains  sixteen  acres  of  most  excellent  land, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Connected  with  it  is  a  spacious  dwelling-- 
house, and  other  buildings.  The  cost  is  $3500.  A  better  location,  in  all 
respects,  could  not  be  found,  though  many  beautiful  site's  were  shown  to 
the  Board.  The  brick  for  the  seminary  is  purchased,  and  measures  were 
in  operation  to  give  all  possible  speed  to  its  erection  and  completion. 
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Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School. 

The  Committee  for  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the  premises 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of  this  proposed  school,  have  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  of  about  sixty  acres,  embracing  a  beautiful  elevation  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village,  on  the  Brookiield  road.  A  three-story  house 
of  wood,  with  out-buildings,  has  been  erected,  and  is  in  progress  towards 
completion,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  steward,  who  will  board  all 
the  pupils  in  his  family.  The  academic  building  will  stand  on  a  line  with 
the  steward's  house,  in  the  rear  of  an  enclosed  square,  about  twenty  rods 
from  the  street ;  and  will  be  sixty  feet  by  fortytwo,  and  three  stories 
high  ;  the  basement  story  of  stone,  and  the  two  stories  above  of  brick. 
The  entrance  is  to  be  through  a  retreating  vestibule  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  shaded  by  a  portico  of  the  Doric  oider,  resting  on  four  pillars,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  twentyone  feet  shafl,  and  fluted.  On  each 
side  of  the  vestibule  there  will  be  private  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  instructors.  The  school-room  will  be  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  rear  and  ends  of  the  building,  and  will  afford  accommoda- 
tions for  150  students.  The  plan  of  the  grounds  embraces  reserved  lots 
for  the  erection  of  such  shops  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
system  of  manual  labor,  and  other  buildings  that  may  be  required  for  the 
convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Although  this  school  will  owe  its  existence  mainly  to  the  liberality  and 
energy  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  yet  we  assure  the  public  that  there 
will  be  nothing  sectarian  in  its  character.  The  Committee  will  expend 
about  $12,000  before  the  first  of  April  next,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
school  will  be  opened.  An  act  of  incorporation  will  be  obtained  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature ;  the  school  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  trustees ;  and  the  course  of  study,  government  and  discipline,  be  estab- 
lished on  broad  and  liberal  principles. 

IwSTITUTIOIf   AT   HADDOfVFTELD. 

The  General  Baptist  Association  of  Philadelphia,  have  purchased  a 
farm  at  Haddonfield,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  Theological  College 
CD  the  manual  labor  system.  The  farm  consists  of  100  acres  of  the  finest 
land. 

School  in  Dattor,  Ohio. 

A  Manual  Labor  School  is  also  about  to  be  opened  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
^  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  attached  to  any  particular  denomination. 

BiLSTOR   CaOLERA    ScHOOLS. 

A  late  English  paper  states,  that  contributions  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  niadp  in  Bilston,  England,  in  behalf  of  the  children  who  were 
made  orphans,  by  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  cholera  there  last  year ; 
that  the  schools  were  opened  with  much  ceremony,  August  'Sd ;  and  that 
no  less  than  480  children,  most  of  whom  were  under  12  years  of  a^e,  were 
enrolled  and  admitted.  The  ceremony  of  admission  was  peculiar,  but 
attended  with  some  circumstance^  which  detracted  much  from  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Such  were  the  suspension,  by  means  of  a 
black  ribbon,  of  medals  round  the  necks  of  all  the  children  ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  arranging  them  in  lines,  and  treating  each  of 
them  with  '  a  large  piece  of  plum  cake  and  a  glass  of  wine !'  for  what 
usejvl  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  We  were  interested,  however, 
to  find,  that  the  houses  for  their  reception  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
These  last  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  go,  arc  highly  creditable  to  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  conduct  this  benevolent  work. 
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Deaf  aiw  Dumb  iir  Europe. 

At  the  last  anniversaxy  of  the  Asylum  for  this  class,  held  recently  in 
London,  the  chairman  said  he  would  mention  that  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  in  England  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  was  1:2,000,  in 
France  16,000,  and  in  Austria  27,000.  In  England  there  were  forty 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  afforded  education 
to  492  children.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  educated  in 
England,  amounted  to  one  in  every  three  so  afflicted  ;  in  Scotland,  to  one 
in  every  one  and  a  half;  and  in  Ireland,  only  one  in  every  seven.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  however,  every  one  of  that  unfortunate  class  wis 
afforded  the  means  of  education. 
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Historical  Class  Book.  Part  first  Containing  Sketches  of  History, 
from  the  Beginning^ of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
Italy,  A.  D.  47&  By  Wm.  Sullivan,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  (Author  of  the  Political  and  Moral  Class  Books.)  Boston:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  264. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  iQcreasing  number  of  historical  works  written  by 
Americans,  and  in  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  We  hope  they  will  lie  so 
multiplied  as  to  exclude  from  our  schools  the  imperfect  works  ot  Goldsmith,  and 
those  of  other  authors,  who  have  written  in  a  manner  little  adapted  to  our  coun- 
try. Few  men  are  better  qualified  for  this  task  than  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  our  favorable  anticipations  concerning  it  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  style  has  the  terseness  and  force  found  in  other  works  of  Mr 
Sullivan,  with  more,  we  think,  of  clearness  and  elegance,  and  with  not  less  of 
practical  application.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  fables,  so  carefully 
preserved  in  most  of  our  historical  school-books,  including  even  that  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  are  rejected  by  Mr  Sullivan,  with  the  contempt  that  Niebuhr  has 
80  fully  shown  them  to  deserve.  The  iorms  and  changes  of  government,  and 
other  important  events  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  are  employed  to  mpress 
practical  lessons  upon  American  youth.  The  authenticity  and  divine  origin  of 
Sacred  History  are  presented  with  a  distinctness  and  boldness,  which  are  noC 
common  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and  the  Hebrews  are  placed  in  their  proper  lank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  the  channel  through  which  '  must  be  deduced 
the  moral  and  relieious  improvement,  and  the  social  refinement,  to  which  man- 
kind have  attained.'  The  classical  student  is  also  clearly  taught  the  miserable 
deficiency  of  ancient  patriotism,  and  learning,  and  refinement,  and  morals,  when 
compared  with  the  standard  which  Christianity  has  formed.  The  conc1udin|^ 
comparison  of  ancient  nations  with  our  own,  presents  our  advantages  and  dangers 
in  the  most  striking  and  foroible  manner ;  and  we  wish  it  could  appear  in  some 
form  which  will  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  our  youth.  We 
think,  however,  that  war  and  glory  are  presented  in  too  fascii\ating  a  light,  even 
in  this  work. 

The  New  Children's  Friend.   By  Mrs  Markham. 

We  are  disappointed  in  tills  work.  Its  scenes  are  in  many  particulars  nnnata« 
ral ;  they  contain  too  many  practical  instructions  in  evil,  which  would  rather 
excite  than  check  an  active  child ;  and  they  are  generally  adapted  to  a  state  of 
society  and  modes  of  thinking  quite  unlike  oivs.  Transmigration  is  quite  ob- 
jectionable. Some  of  these  stories,  however,  are  very  interesting,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  admirable.  We  think,  however,  Berquin  is  not  rivalled  in  his 
peculisr  province. 
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Primarv  Geography  for  Children,  on  an  improved  plan,  with  EHeven 
Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  By  C.  &.  H.  Beecher,  Principals  of  the 
Western  Female  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Corey  &l  Fairbanks,  1833.  Sq. 
18mo.  pp.  112. 

We  are  gratified  to  tee  this  and  other  evidences  of  western  enterprise  on  the 
subject  oi  education.  This  little  work  combines  the  plans  of  induction  and  com- 
parison. It  commences  with  a  clear  and  interestiDg  account  of  the  nature  of  a 
map,  so  necessary  at  the  outset ;  but  we  cannot  approve,  in  a  fir$t  book,  of  the 
plan  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the  abstractions  and  mathematical  terms  of 
Geography ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for'  deferring  the  account  ol  the  United 
States  until  the  pupil  is  acquainted  vith  other  portions  of  the  world.  These 
defects  in  the  plan  are  balanced  by  the  simple  and  graphic  style  of  description, 
and  the  interesting  details  which  fill  up  the  body  of  the  work.  We  think,  how- 
ever, the  accounts  of  pagan  cruelty,  are  too  much  extended  for  a  child's  book. 
The  engravings  are  generally  good,  though  not  new  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see 
bad  drawings  among  them.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  inculcate  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and  we  think  the  work  will  be  very  interesting  to  children, 
without  cultivating  a  false  taste  or  gratifying  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  with  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Revised  and 
corrected;  with  additions,  by  M.  Floy,  jr,  A.  B.  Philadelphia:  Carey, 
Lea  Sl  Blanchard.  1833.  8vo.  pp.  216. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  with 
attempts  to  simplify  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  science,  par- 
ticularly the  Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  in  its  most  general 
form ;  the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher  orders  ;  the  Summation  of 
Infinite  Series,  &c  ;  intended  for  the  ase  of  Students.  By  J.  R.  Young. 
First  American  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements.  By  Samuel 
Ward, jr.    Philadelphia:  Carey  &,  Lea,  Chesuut  st.  1832.  8vo.  pp.  352. 

We  have  laid  aside  these  books  for  some  weeks,  to  wait  a  moment  of  leisure 
and  vigor,  for  a  task  which  seemed  to  be  serious.  We  were  at  length  compelled 
to  take  up  the  geometry  after  a  day  6f  toil,  and  were  not  a  little  relieved  to  find 
amusement  in  place  of  labor.  The  distinctness  of  the  definitions,  and  their  im* 
mediate  connection  with  the  theorems  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  regular 
and  easy  succession  of  subjects,  the  variety  and  usefulness  of  the  problems, 
and  the  general  transparency  and  simplicity  ot  the  reasoning,  led  us  on  with  an 
interest  wholly  unexpected.  The  aulho^  has  attempted  to  combine  the  vigor  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations,  with  the  improvements  of  modem  French  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  has  introduced  more  converse  proportions  than  usual.  We  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  accuracy  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  when  the  author 
informs  us  tliat  a  proportion  of  Simson's  Geometry,  current  for  upwards  of  sev- 
enty years,  is  false  !  But  we  feel  Justified  in  recommending  it,  as  a  safe  and 
peculiarly  interesting  guide,  to  the  student  in  Geometry. 

The  treatise  on  Algebra  is  fully  described  in  its  title.  The  elementary  rules 
we  think  are  not  so  clearly  explained  as  in  some  other  treatises ;  but  the  iflustra 
tions  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  are  clear 
and  interesting,  and  the  examples  are  calculated  to  render  them  practical.  The 
character  of  the  author  is  an  additional  security  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  text- 
book to  the  mathematical  teacher. 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Washington  Irv- 
ing. Abridged  by  the  same.  New  York :  G.  C.  &^  H.  Carvilll.  832,  pp.  ^267. 

This  work  has  been  recently  recommended  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ot 
New  York,  for  general  and  other  schools.  We  cannot  better  ezpress  oor  views 
of  it,  th^n  in  the  following  language  of  the 'Superintendent  of  Schools  in  N.  York : 

*  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  were  written  under  circumstances  well 
calculated  to  secure,  what  the  author  is  universally  admitted  to  have  attained — 
fidelity  in  historical  detail,  and  in  delineations  both  of  national  and  individual 
character.' 

*  The  abridgment,  which  the  Legislature  have  recommended  in  the  foregoing 
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resolutions,  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  as  a  class  book,  possesses  all  the 
characteristic  merits  of  the  original  work,  although  in  a  composition  so  full  of 
beauties,  many  have  necessarily  been  lost  in  compressing  it  into  a  nanower 
compass :  ahd  the  Supeiintendent  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  knows  no  work 
better  suited  to  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools,  for  the  use  of  the  hif[her 
classes.  Independently  of  the  unblemished  purity  of  its  style  and  thought,  it 
exhibits  in  a  minute  detail,  with  which  all  should  be  familiar,  the  discovery  and 
first  settlement,  by  civilized  men,  of  the  continent  in  which  our  own  country 
occupies  80  conspicuous  a  place  —  a  continent  destined,  perhaps  at  no  distant  day, 
thivugh  the  influence  of  the  free  institutions  which  have  taken  root  among  us,  to 
change  the  political  character  of  the  old  world,  by  pouring  into  it,  in  streams  far 
more  precious  than  the  fountains  of  wealth  which  were  opened  by  the  discovery, 
the  treasures  of  an  enlightened  and  practical  freedom. 

Philosophical  Conversations,  in  which  are  familiarly  explained  the 
Causes  of  manj  daily  occurring  natural  phenomena.  By  Frederick  C. 
Bakewell.  With  Notes  and  Questions  for  review.  By  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies*  High  School,  Boston,  author  of  First 
Lessons  in  Algebra,  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,  &c.  '  Boston :  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1033.    l:2mo.  pp.  *<286. 

This  work  is  not  intended,  as  the  editor  observes,  to  be  a  full  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  Phrlosophy.  It  is  a  series  of  familiar  conversations,  superior 
to  any  we  have  seen' of  thin  kind,  except  Miss  Edgeworth's  occasional  specimens, 
explaining  the  most  common  phenomena,  and  the  most  simple  experiments^ 
which  can  be  employed  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  this  study.  The  questions  are 
intended,  as  all  questions  should  be,  to  assist  the  scholar  in  examining  himself; 
but  we  are  happy  to  see  that  there  are  among  them  such  as  would  puzzle  the 
mechanical  teacher,  and  force  the  parrot  scnolar  to  think.  The  notes  of  the 
American  editor  are  valuable,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  plan  of  reprinting  the 
figures  interspersed  through  the  work,  in  a  separate  form  at  the  end,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  examination.  We  consider  this  a  valuable  accession  to  our  library  of 
school-books. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  By  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  With  Correc- 
tions, Questions,  and  Supplement.  By  Joseph  Emerson,  (late)  Principal 
of  a  Female  Seminary,  &c.  Revised  Stereotype  Edition.  Bostdn :  James 
Loring.  18mo.  pp.  234. 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  self-education  ever  published ;  prepared  for  the  u«e  of 
schools,  by  an  able  and  experienced  teacher.  We  need  not  say  more.  We  wish 
it  an  e]if tensive  circulation ;  and  we  hope  an  edition  will  be  published  in  superior 
style,  for  high  schools  and  private  reading.  The  *■  corrections,*  we  are  assured, 
extend  only  to  the  inaccuracies  of  language. 

The  New  National  Spelling-Book  and  Pronouncing  Tutor,  on  an  im- 
proved plan  ;  exhibiting  the  precise  sound  of  each  syllable  in  every  word, 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  English  Orthoepy,  with 
Progressive  Reading  Lessons.  By  B.  D.  Emerson.  Boston:  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  168. 

This  work  is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  the  former,  by  the  same  author. 
The  Key  is  more  simple  ;  the  Heading  Lessons  are  more  judiciously  selected  ; 
the  arrangement  is  improved,  and  it  is  more  practical.  We  observe  that  the  k 
in  pubUckf  froUekf  &c,  and  the  u  in  favour,  honour,  and  many  other  words  of 
this  cla:»s,  are  omitted ;  which,  alone,  will  recommend  it  to  many  teachers. 

A  Word  to  Teachers ;  or,  Two  pays  in  a  Primary  School.  By  Wm. 
A.  Alcott    Boston :  Alien  &  Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  84. 

This  is  a  brief  but  sprightly  exhibition  of  simple  and  practical  methods  of 
instruction,  which  would  he  of  great  value  to  many  a  young  teacher,  and  might, 
if  attended  to,  benefit  some  who  are  older. 
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Art  I.  —  Education  op  the  Poor, 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  solecism  in  political  economy  than 
universal  suffrage,  with  limited  education,  —  and  yet.  this  is  the 
maxim  adopted  in  practice  by  our  own  country.  More  than  a  million 
of  free  white  children  in  the  United  States,  are  left  without  even  a 
common  school :  another  million  of  our  youth,  between  15  and  20, 
find  no  places  provided  for  their  instruction  beyond  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  which  they  may  have  acquired  ;*  and  a  large 
part  of  these  future  citkens,  have  no  means  of  paying  for  education. 
How  are  these  alanning  defects  in  the  foundations  of  our  Institutions 
to  be  supplied  ? 

The  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  is  imposed  by  the 
statute  book  of  the  christian,  upon  all  who  possess  the  means ;  and 
enforced  by  the  conduct  of  his  great  example.  It  is  also  recognised 
by  the  civil  law  in  most  christian  nations.  To  leave  them  to  suner  for 
want  of  food,  or  raiment,  oi* shelter,  would  be  considered  a  cruelly,  of 
which  only  pagans  and  savages  are  capable.  But  are  these  their 
only  wants  — pr  their  most  pressing  necessities  ?  Is  it  a  duty  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  body,  and  may  we  still  leave  the  mind  to 
starve,  for  want  of  its  appropriate  nourishment  ?  Are  we  bound  to 
supply  other  necessities,  and  not  to  give  them  so  much  instruction 
as  shall  open  to  them  those  sources  of  knowledge,  from  which  they 
may  learn  their  present  duties,  and  their  future  condition,  and  shall 
enable  them  to  understand  and  govern  their  own  passions  and 
appetites  i 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  361,  and  p.  404. 
VOL.111. — NO.  XI.  42 
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But  in  addmon  to  all  the  obligations  df  dutj^the  Whole /romma- 
Dity  have  a  direct  inUrest  \n  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  sta- 
tistics of  poverty  and  crime,  abundantly  prove,  ^hat  the  intemper- 
ance or  evil  habits,  which  were  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  of 
corruption,  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  instruction^  in  two  thiids 
of  the  number  of  convicted  criminals. 

One  gentleman,  examined  before  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
/  stated^  that  in  seven  hundred  or  eiglit  hundred  juvenile  culprits, 
whose  cases  he  had  examined,  he  found  -the  first  causes  to  be  the 
want  of  education  and  Instruction.  Another  stated,  that  ^  of  the 
children  he  had  visited  in  the  different -prisons,  be  had  .found  about 
two  thirds  without  education ;  and  thart  as  to  those  who  had  been  to 
school,  it  was  found  they  had  not  attended  school  with  any  regu- 
larity, nor  been  enabled  to  read*' 

In  the  prisons  of  our  own  •country  also,  moat  of  the  criminals 
are  destitute  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  —  but  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  convicts  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  the  greater 
number  could  only  spell  out  the  words  of  a  book,  and  one  hun- 
dred were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  One  half  <^  the  juvenile  of- 
fenders in  the  House  ef  Refuge,  in  New  York,  were  unable  to 
read. 

We  are  by  no  means  of  the  opinion,  that  mere  knowledge  will 
preserve  the  morals  ;  for  some  of  the  most  learned  men  have  been 
among  the  most  corrupt,  aiid  some  of  the  most  accomplished  vil- 
lains, have  been  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge. 
Education  must  be  combined  with  instructron,  and  the  principle  df 
religious  responsibility  must  be  inculcated,  or  the  mere  knowledge 
of  lettMis  will  be  of  little  avail.  Scotland,  which  was  formerly 
inundated  with  beggary,  has  been  entirely  freed  from  it  by  its 
parish  schools  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  these  schools  wepe  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion. 

The  opinion  of  almost  every  writer  on  political  economy,  evea 
in  France,  is,  that  the  education,  both  intellectual  and  religious,  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  state.  It  is  ad- 
mirably observed  by  Sumner ;  •'  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement, 
ignorance  is  the  most  formidable,  because  the  only  sure  mode  of 
assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own 
condition.'  Colquhoun,  the  able  investigator  of  the  police  of 
LfOndon,  observes;  '  In  my  opinion,  there  is  too  little  exertion  used 
in  preventing  the  propagation  and  growth  of  crimes,  and  too  much 
exertion  used  in  punishing  them  when  they  arrive  at  maturity.* 
Another  wfiter  remarks ;  'To  suffer  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
to  be  ill-educated,  and  then  to  punish  them  for  crimes  which  have 
originated  in  bad  habits,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  creating 
delinquents,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death.' 
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The  question  ibr  the  state  to  settle  is^  whether  it  will  pay  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  instruction  of  its  citizens,  or  a  far  greater 
amount  in  money,  and  sufiering,  and  blood,  for  poverty  and  crime  ; 
whether  it  will  dry  up  the  sources  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  or 
whether  it  will  wait  for  the  accumulating  torrents  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

Tbe  question  for  every  individual  is^  wbeAer  he  shall  aim  at  the 
highest  degree  of  security  for  his  property  and  life,  by  educating 
every  individual  around  him  in  ^uch  a  manner  that  he  may  sustain 
himself,  and  be  furnished  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  guide 
him  in  the  right  way,  and  to  guard  him  from  seduction ;  or  whether 
he  chooses  todependupon  bars  and  bolts,  and  prisons  ;  and  to  pay  the 
judge,  and  the  sheriff,  and  the  executioners,  for  taking  care  of  his 
neighbors,  and  securing  his  own  safety ^  rather  than  to  maintain  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  clergyman. 

But  in  the  United  States  this  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
whole  community,  is  increased  ten  fold*  In  other  countries,  the 
individual  will  sufier  by  the  vices  of  those  who  are  left  without 
education ;  but  he  is  protected  by  the  power  of  a  government 
composed  of  educated,  if  not  enlightened  men,  over  which  the 
poor  have  no  control.  Among  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  per- 
sons in  question,  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  his  ruUrs ;  they  de-^ 
cide  who  shall  make,  and  who  shall  execute  the  laws  ;  they  direct 
the  formation,  and  management  of  the  institutions,  on  which  his 
liberty,  and  happiness,  and  life,  and  that  of  his  family  depend.  We 
have  often  presented  this  view  of  the  subject.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  urge  it,  until  we  can  see  some  evidence  that  it  is  admitted 
and  felt.  The  simple  question  is,  do  the  wealthy  or  well  educated 
prefer  to  be  ruled  by  ignorance,  and  the  corruptions  which  follow 
m  its  train,  rather  than  to  pay  the  expense  of  universal  education? 
Do  they  value  a  tithe  of  their  income  more  than  property  and  life  ? 
Will  they  pay  large  sums  in  order  to  gain  some  indemnity  for  their 
property  when  destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  they  give  nothing,  or 
give  scantily,  to  insure  not  their  houses  only,  but  their  families, 
from  the  inroads  of  corruption,  and  the  ravages  of  crime  ? 

But  these  are  not  the  only  inducements  to  the  education  of  the 
poor.  It  is  on  the  poor  that  the  rich  depend  for  their  comfort. 
They  rely  on  them  as  mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  domestics,  to 
supply  them  with  alt  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  on 
their  intelligence,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  their  earthly  enjoy- 
ments depend  more  than  on  any  other  cause.  The  ignorant,  and  un- 
faithful mechanic  will  render  their  house,  and  furniture,  and  clothing, 
useless,  or  inconTVenient.  The  ignorant  or  dishonest  laborer  will 
destroy  or  injure  their  property ;  and  the  domestk;,  who  lacks  intel- 
ligence or  fidelity,  may  render  their  food  poisonous,  or  their  rooms 
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unhealthy ;    and  by  perpetual  negligence  or  wickedness,    may 
render  them  uncomfortable  every  hour  in  the  day. 

These  are  arguments  applicable  to  every  man  in  the  community; 
and  they  have  a  force,  which  nothing  but  prejudice  can  resist, 
and  nothing  but  ignorance  and  apathy  can  avoid.  But  there  are 
others  which  make  a  still  more  powerful  appeal  to  those  who  feel 
any  personal  interest  in  the  rising  generation,  either  as  parents,  or 
relatives,  or  friends,  or  merely  as  patriots  and  philanthropists.  We 
have  urged  upon  our  readers,  perhaps  to  weariness,  that  education 
is  not  confined  to  the  school-room,  or  the  college  —  nay,  that  it 
is  chiefly  given  in  the  family,  and  in  the  play -ground,  and  the 
street,  ny  the  unceasins  influence  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
events,  and  persons.  '  ^cilis  descensus '  is  a  maxim  too  well  es- 
tablished to. need  a  comment.  The  basest,  and  most  ignorant  in- 
dividual may  excite  an  evil  passion  or  propensity,  or  implant  an 
evil  habit  or  principle,  which  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  parent 
cannot  eradicate  with  years  of  labor.  How  often  are  the  errors  of 
youth,  and  the  vices  of  manhood,  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
an  unfaithful  or  ignorant  domestic,  or  a  corrupt  companion,  or  a 
debased  inhabitant  of  the  streets  I  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  every 
family,  that  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  should  be  kept  free  from 
infectious  disease ;  and  is  it  not  still  more  important,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  more  infectious  and  fatal  influence  of  moral  pollu- 
tion ?  Shall  there  be  liberal  contributions  for  the  vaccination  of 
every  poor  qhild^  to  preserve  others  from  a  single  disease ;  and 
shall  there  be  no  liberality  in  providing  that  education  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  him  from  entire  corruption,  and  the  evils  which 
spread  like  a  pestilence  around  it  ?  With  the  susceptible  child,  ev- 
erything he  meets  exerts  an  influence  on  his  character.  It  is  as 
important  to  him  who  values  the  character  of  his  children,  or  those 
of  his  friends,  that  all  around  them  should  be  educated^  as  it  is  to 
preserve  the  air  which  he  breathes  from  pestilence,  or  the  town  in 
which  he  lives  from  the  flames. 

What  friend  of  his  country  is  not  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
crime  among  us  ?  and  yet  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  while  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  is  spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple ?  Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  statesman,*  observed, '  that 
in  the  course  of  fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  men  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  bench,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  he  had  never 
known  an  individual  who  could  not  read  and  write.  And  then, 
the  purity  of  New  England  was  proverbial.'  Its  people  are  still 
better  taught  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
still  comparatively  pure.  Where  is  crime  most  common,  and 
in  what  ratio  does  it  increase  ?     It  is  most  prevalent  where  there 

'  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
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are  fewest  schools^  and  the  lowest  state  of  education — in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  there  are  13,000  children  who  do  not 
attend  scboob  —  in  those  states  where  the  greatest  number  of  Eu- 
ropean emigrants  is  found  who  come  without  education.  What  is 
the  amount  of  this  ignorance  ? 

'  In  the  first  place,  agreeably  to  the  calculations  founded  upon 
the  census,  in  a  late  number  of  this  work,  we  have  had  an  ac- 
cession of  1,200,000  foreign  emigrants  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  and 
we  still  have  10,000  every  month,  most  of  whom  come  to  us 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and  from  the  scenes  of  the  greatest 
corruption  in  civilized  society.  In  Massachusetts,  one  sixth  of  the 
convicts  are  foreigners,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  about 
one  fifth.  And  in  a  nation,  where  quaraatines  and  health  laws,  and 
lazarettos,  and  cholera  hospitals  are  deemed  iso  necessary,  nothing 
is  done  to  disinfect  this  mass  of  corruption. 

But  not  satisfied  with  imported  ignorance  and  foreign  corruption, 
We  are  cultivating  it  as  a  domestic  production.  In  New  England 
itself,  so  reckless  are  the  guardians  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  their 
organization,  and  discipline,  and  the  character  of  teachers,  that 
large  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  community  re- 
gard tliem  as  direct  nurserie^  of  evil,  and  refuse  to  commit  their 
children  to  them,  even  to  save  the  tax  which  they  pay  for  them.  Id 
New  York,  this  is  not  only  true,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
from  50,000  to  80,000  children  are  destitute  of  all  instruction,  be- 
sides the  flood  of  adult  foreigners  which  inundate  this  state.  In 
New  Jersey  11,000  adults  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  only  150,000  children,  out  of  480,000,  re- 
ceive any  instruction.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  our  prisons, 
we  find  that  Connecticut  has  one  convict  in  6,662  inhabitants,  and 
Massachusetts  one  in  5,558,  New  York  one  in  5,532,  and  Penn- 
sylvania one  in  3,968,  thus  exhibiting  a  correspondence  between 
the  state  of  education  and  crime.  In  Connecticut  one  in  thirteen 
of  the  convicts  is  a  foreigner ;  in  Massachusetts  one  in  six ;  in 
Pennsylvania  one  in  five  and  a  half;  and  in  New  York  one  in  four 
and  a  half  of  all  the  convicts  are  from  foreign  countries.  When 
we  go  west  and  south  of  these  states,  we  find  1,400,000  white 
children,  (in  addition  to  the  mass  of  colored  persons  who  are  wholly 
untaught,  and  have  no  motive  but  fear  to  restrain  their  evil  passions,) 
who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  and  growing  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent like  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  trained  indeed,  to  certain  habits, 
but  utterly  untaught  and  incapable  of  self-government.  The  num- 
ber of  these  ignorant  children  is  increasing,  at  the  rate  of  200  daily. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  crime  should  increase  ?  If  our  republican 
government  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  it  subsist  without  a  great,  and  radical,  and  speedy  change  ? 
VOL.  III.  — ^No.  XI.  4:i 
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In  previous  articles  on  the  population  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  only  presented  the  various  classes  of  our  white  inhabitants, 
according  to  age,  as  the  subjects  or  agents  in  education.  But  there 
is  a  lai^e  and  unfortunate  portion  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  of  another  color,  but  equally  in  need  of  education,  as  ra- 
tional and  immortal  beings.  They  are,  indeed,  excluded  from  alt 
share  in  our  government,  and  are  never  called  to  act  as  electors ; 
but  our  security  and  comfort  as  citizens  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  their  character.  To  suppose  that  they  are  not  debased  and 
brutalized  by  ignorance,  and  thus  rendered  more  capable  of  crime, 
and  less  susceptible  of  moral  influence,  as  well  as  others,  would 
be  absurd.  To  deny  that  they  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
of  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  conscience  and  religion, 
would  be  to  contradict  daily  experience  in  our  own  country,  and  in 
the  recent  colony  of  Liberia.  Knowledge,  combined  with  religion, 
will  make  better  servants  if  they  are  in  servitude,  better  laborers 
if  they  are  free,  and  better  neighbors  if  they  are  independent.* 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
our  population,  and  of  those  under  ten,  the  only  age  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  white  population.  The  non-slave 
holding  states,  in  which  there  is  only  a  small  remnant  of  slaves,  are 
arranged  together  in  the  first  division  of  the  table,  and  those  in  which 
the  number  is  still  great,  occupy  the  second  division. 

*  The  following  extract,  from  the  Charleston  Observer,  will  show  the  extent 
and  evils  of  ignorance,  among  the  slaves  of  Georgia. 

*  They  believe  in  second-sight,  in  charms  and  visions,  and  voices  and  dreams, 
&c.  Designing  men*  men  who  wish  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  them,  avail 
themselves  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition.  This  was  the  coarse  pursued  by 
Denmark  Vesey,  in  Charleston,  by  Nat  Turner  in  Virginia,  and  others  within  our 
knowledge  on  a  smaller  scale.  They  begin  by  giving  out  themselves  to  the  peo- 
ple as  great  ones  in  the  earth.  Their  pretensions  to  courage,  to  divine  protec- 
tion, to  the  exercise  of  peculiar  power  iu  consummating  their  pwn  plans,  or  Uie 
plans  of  others ;  to  invulnembilily,  &c,  are  boldly  insisted  on;  and,  of  course, 
without  any  regard  to  truth,  wherever  facts  are  appealed  to  for  confirmation. 
Then  they  avail  themselves  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  poor  people, 
and  thus  fit  them  for  their  own  purposes.  They  proceed  to  predict  events,  or  to 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  or  to  give  out  ckarma  of  various  kinds  and  for  va- 
rious purposes;  some  charms  that  buried  in  the  path,  or  under  the  door  of  an 
enemy,  will  exert  a  fatal  influence  over  him ;  some  that  will  enable  the  possessor 
to  make  free  use  of  any  part  of  his  owner's  property  without  detection,  and  oth- 
ers which  will  remove  sickness  or  the  meditated  revenge  of  enemies,  or  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  preserve  the  person  invulnerable.  The  charms  are  for  any 
and  all  uses.  They  that  make  them  know  that  they  are  as  good  for  one  use  as 
for  another.  And  then  the  tompontion  of  these  charms  is  singular.  A  bunch 
of  negro  or  animal  hair,  or  wool,  crooked  sticks,  glass  of  bottles,  rusty  nails,  roots, 
&c,  &c,  prepared  in  size  and  quality  and  with  various  incantations,  suitable  to 
persons  and  circumstances.  One  or  two  eoiiiddenca  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  pretensions  of  one  of  these  deliverers,  or  prophets,  or  conjurers,  or  preachers, 
or  doctors ;  for  they  go  by  different  names.  And  the  consequence  is,  they  are 
feared.  Their  power  is  dreaded,  and  a  threat  is  safficient  to  produce  trembling 
and  obedience.* 
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It  appears  that  the  whole  number  in  the  United  States  is  2,272,- 
559.  or  these,  only  140,969  are  found  in  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  38,576,  or  about 
one  fourth,  are  below  ten  years  of  age.  This  proportion  is  some- 
what less  than  in  the  white  population  of  the  same  states,  except  in 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  ;  but  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  thickly  settled  states.  The  usual 
proportion  between  five  and  fifteen  is  one  seventh  less  than  the  num- 
ber under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  same  states,  leaving  32,000  of 
an  age  proper  for  common  schools.  Of  the  whole  number  of  col- 
ored persons,  32,558  are  found  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence, 
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New-Torkand  Philadelphia,  including  the  county  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  about  6,000  of  the  children  we  have  named. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  excellent  schools  for  colored  per- 
sons in  these  cities^,  but  we  fear  the  provision  is  far  from  being  ad- 
equate. In  reference  to  the  remaining  26,000,  we  think  there  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  good  instruction  given,  except 
in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  a  few  of  the  more  liberal  countiy 
districts.  In  regard  to  the  adult  population,  no  one  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  far  from  being  instructed  as  they  should  be  ;  and 
yet  we  find,  here  and  there,  only  an  insulated  effort  for  their  ben- 
efit. 

The  effects  of  this  neglect  and  of  the  consequent  ignorance  of  this 
part  of  our  population,  are  striking.  In  Massachusetts,  only  oie 
seventy  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored  ;  and  yet  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  convicts  are  from  this  class !  In  Con- 
necticut one  thirtyfourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored,  and  one 
third  of  the  criminals.  The  same  proportion  exists  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  New  York,  one  thirtyfifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored, 
and  one  fourth  of  the  criminals.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  times  as  many  criminals  among  this  neglected 
class,  as  among  the  better  instructed  portions  of  the  community. 

In  the  remaining  states  of  the  Union,  excluding  the  territories, 
we  find  2,131,670  colored  persons,  of  whom  749|234,  or  more 
than  one  third,  are  under  ten  years  of  age.  Among  these  are  only 
56,733  who  are  free.  In  most  of  these  states,  the  number  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen,  is  one  fourth  less  than  those  under  ten.  On 
this  ground  the  number  of  children  capable  of  instruction,  and  who 
are  not  capable  of  laboring  during  the  whole  day,  amounts  to  more 
than  56 1 ,926,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  colored  population.  For 
this  ma3S  of  human  beings,  whose  character  affects  so  materiaDy 
the  comfort  and  prospects  of  the  white  population  of  these  states, 
there  are  no  means  of  instruction,  either  intellectual,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious, except  in  a  few  insulated  spots  ;  and  it  is  thought  in  many 
states  indispensable,  to  withhold  the  very  key  of  knowledge,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  more  dreadful  evils.  The  adult  population  are 
provided  to  a  limited  extent  with  public  religious  instruction  ;  bat 
there  is  still  a  large  number  of  the  slave  holders  who  deem  even 
this  vunsafe ;  and  there  is  a  sad  deficiency  of  teachers  competent 
and  disposed  for  this  important,  but  sel^denying  task,  even  were 
the  door  widely  opened. 

That  it  is  no  less  criminal  than  dangerous  to  shut  out  an  immor- 
tal mind  from  the  light  of  revelation  we  need  not  establish,  and  we 
know  no  parallel,  but  in  the  soul-murder  charged  by  the  German 
judges  on  those  who  confined  Caspar  Hauser  in  his  igporance. 
We  do  not  canvass  the  subject  of  educating  this  part  of  our 
population  any  farther,  because  in  our  limits  we  could  not  do  it  jus- 
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tice,  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  fbiind  among  those  who  in 
the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  seem  to  us  to  '  do  evil  that  good  may  come.' 
We  know  of  no  adequate  means,  under  existing  circum&tances, 
to  meet  the  claims  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  philanthropy,  with  the  injunctions  of  law,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  Schools.  We  rejoice  that  this  subject  is  taken 
up  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  we  trust  the  North  and  the 
South  will  unite  in  one  series  of  efforts  to  bring  the  slave  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  a  Master  in  heaven,  whose  eyes  are  in 
every  place,  and  whose  power  can  neither  be  resisted  or  escaped ; 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  blessings  of  freedom  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod as  it  can  safely  be  bestowed. 

A  large  body  ol  the  people  of  the  North,  unite  with  us  in  sym- 
pathizing with  our  brethren  of  the  South,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  hazards  and  the 
difficulties  which  obstruct  the  removal  of  this  evil ;  and  while  we 
thus  see  them  in  the  perilous  strait  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
we  can  discover  no  adequate  source  of  wisdom  and  success,  but  from 
above.  But  in  sympathizing  with  others,  it  becomes  us  to  look  at 
home.  What  is  it,  that  constitutes  the  great  evil  and  danger  of  slavery 
to  our  country  ?  It  is,  that  a  mass  of  human  passions  is  under  the 
direction  of  ignorance,  and  without  the  restraint  of  cultivation  or 
principle.  And  are  we  not  preparing  a  set  of  white  slaves  at  the 
North,  by  our  neglect  of  foreign  emigrants,  and  native  children, 
and  by  the  too  early  and  constant  confinement  of  multitudes  in  our 
manufactories,  who  will  be  as  ignorant  and  corrupt  as  those  of  a 
different  color  ?  The  only  difference  will  be,  that  those  of  the 
South  are  in  bonds  ;  these  will  be  at  liberty,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  to  be  our  masters. 

If  then,  we  wish  to  see  clearly  to  cast  the  beam  out  of  our 
brothers'  eye,  let  us  endeavor,  if  we  allow  no  more,  to  cast  the 
mole  out  of  our  own.  Let  us  remember  also  this  vast  difference 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  With  them,  this  mass  of  igno- 
rance was  like  some  ruined  barony  in  Europe,  an  entailed  inheri- 
tance, which  has  been  already  somewhat  improved ;  but  we 
received  fram  our  fathers,  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  well-educated 
people,  an4  ^  excellent  system  of  institutions,  which  are  declin- 
mg,  and  going  to  decay,  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  their  descen- 
dants. 

But  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  our  hopes  as  a  nation^  as  well 
as  to  our  fears,  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  a  nation's  capital,  consists  in  the  intellectual  power 
of  its  citizens ;  and  no  portion  of  it. ought  to  be  husbanded  or 
nursed  with  so  much  care.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  great  value 
to  mere  material  productions,  and  to  the  very  soil.  How  much 
of  the  value  of  cotton  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Whitney  ;  and  our 
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very  rivers  owe  half  their  present  usefulness,  as  the  highways  of 
the  nation,  to  the  invention  of  Fulton.  How  much  of  our  country's 
happiness  and  safety  do  we  not  owe,  to  those  children  of  pover- 
ty —  Franklin  and  Sherman  !  -  What  folly  then  to  neglect  that 
class  of  society  which  produces  such  men,  and  this  not  less  fre- 
quently than  the  ranks  of  wealth  and  ereatness !  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  search  for  and  select  such  subjects ;  for  those  reBeciive 
feculties  which  give  the  greatest  men  their  distinction  are  not  de- 
veloped in  early  life :  and  yet,  they  are  always  imperfect  in  their 
operation,  if  they  are  not  early  supplied  with  materials  for  thought. 

But  if  we  leave  such  men  out  of  view,  the  increase  of  intel- 
lectual power  in  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  contribute  to  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  a  nation  is  not  less  important.  Nay,  it  is  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  give  to  the  most  powerful  minds,  the  proper 
sphere  of  action,  the  materials  on  which  iheir  force  may  be  exerted, 
the  instruments  by  which  their  plans  ipay  be  executed. 

To  the  persuasions  of  fear  and  hope,  we  must  add  the  demands 
of  duty.  If  there  is  any  correspondence  between  duties  and  rights 
-—  any  reciprocity  iji  obligations  —  a  Republican  Government  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  citizen.  How  else 
can  he  be  prepared  to  understand  its  laws,  and  perform  the  hieh 
duties  they  impose  ?  To  attempt  to  illustrate  so  obvious  a  truth, 
would  only  help  us  to  forget  the  intuitive  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

In  whatever  light,  then,  we  view  the  subject,  the  Education 
cf  the  Poor^  is  a  high  and  holy  duty.  Justice  demands  it ;  self- 
interest  urges  it  upon  the  whole  community,  and  upon  every 
individual ;  and  crime,  and  misrule,  and  national  ruin,  are  the 
penalties,  which  Providence  has  affixed  to  its  neglect. 


Art  II.  —  On  the  Ends  to  be  Aimed  at  in  a  Course  or 

Education. 

By  William  H.  Wbsks. 

[It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  reyert  to  first  principles — to  the  very  elements  of 
one  subject.  The  following  essay  developes  these  principles  in  i)^  most  simple 
manner,  and  presents  truths  which  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  The 
neglect  of  them  is  the  source  of  half  the  errors  of  our  schools.] 

The  great  object  of  education  is  a  preparation  for  usefulness. 
To  acquire  the  greatest  ability  to  do  good,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  We  must  be  good  our- 
selves, if  we  would  do  much  good  to  others.  We  must  acquire 
knowledge,  and  know  how  to  use  it  for  practical  purposes.  And 
in  order  to  preserve  the  mind  in- a  healthful  and  vigorous  state,  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  animal  system  must  be  preserved  i^.    It 
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IS  not  my  intention  to  discuss  all  these  points  in  order ;  it  would 
occupy  too  much  time.  I  purpose  only  to  renaark  upon  some  of 
the  principal  ends  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  in  a  course  of  in* 
tellectual  education.  Whether  that  course  shall  be  more  or  less 
extended ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  pursued  in  common  schools,  or 
in  seminaries  of  a  higher  order.  1  conclude  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  following  ends  should  be  aimed  at,  in  erery  case : 

1.  That  we  should  learn  to  think.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  so  mucb 
oeglectedy  that  it  seems  in  many  cases,  to  have  escaped  the  atten* 
tion  of  both  teachers  and  learners.  How  else  is  it  to  be  account* 
ed  for,  that  teachers  have  so  generally  been  satisfied,  when  their 
pupils  have  recited  according  to  the  book^  and  have  so  seldom  ask* 
ed  Tor  the  reasomf  And  how  else  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
so  many  pupils,  who  have  passed  for  bright  scholars,  and  can  re- 

Iieat  fluently  all  that  their  authors  say,  are  struck  so  dumb,  and 
ook  so  blank,  when  you  ask  them  tg  tell  *  tlie  why  T  To  be  able 
to  take  up  a  subject  presented  for  our  consideration,  and,  by  inde* 
pendent  investigation,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result,  without  refer- 
ence to  books  or  rules,  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  attainment. 
And  if  it  cannot  be  reached  in  relation  to  all  subjects,  it  can  be  in 
relation  to  some.  And  a  man  is  but  poorly  qualified  for  the  busk* 
isess  in  which  he  engages,  who  is  not  able  to  do  h,  in  all  the  cases 
of  common  occurrence^  in  that  particular  employment.  It  is  of 
.great  importance,  also,  that  we  learn  to  think  with  accuracy.  For, 
of  what  avail  is  it,  if  we  go  through  an  investigation,  and  arrive  at 
a  conclusion,  if  that  conclusion  proves  erroneous  ?  All  action, 
founded  upon  such  a  conclusion,  must  be  erroneous  also ;  and  either 
be  of  DO  avail,  or  positively  injurious.  Quickness  of  thought  is 
also  of  great  importance.  For,  successful  action  often  depends 
upon  the  present  moment.  If  the  operations  of  our  minds  are 
slow,  the  favorable  moment  will  often  be  past ;  and  our  correct 
conclusions  will  come,  only  to  fill  us  with  unavailing  regret,  when 
they  are  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Which  of  us  cannot  recollect , 
very  many  occasions,  when  a  greater  quk;kness  of  thought  might 
have  secured  good  which  is  lost,  or  prevented  evil  which  has 
come,  because  our  minds  were  too  tardy  in  their  operations?  We 
need  also  to  learn  to  think  closely,  and  with  fixed  and  continued 
attention.  No  considerable  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  without  this.  The  mind  that  is  capable  of  but  a  momen- 
tary attention  to  a  subject,  and  is  easily  diverted  by  every  trifloi 
must  be  incapable  of  going  through  with  any  labored  investigation, 
and  be  liable  to  perpetual  n>istakes  in  the  conclusions  it  forms. 

2.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  learn  to  think,  but  to  learn  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  thought*  Those  materials,  indeed,  lie  around  us 
in  great  abundance*    The  ground  we  tread  on,  the  air  we  breatbe 
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the  heaven  above  U9 ;  every  herb,  and  every  stone,  and  every  tree ; 
every  fowl  that  flies  in  the  air,  every  fish  that  swims  in  the  waters, 
every  beast  that  roams  the  forest,  and  every  creeping  thing,  that 
creeps  upon  the  earth,  is  rich  in  materials  for  thought.  Man,  with 
a  body  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  a  mind  capable  of  el- 
evated attainments  and  noble  actions ;  all  nature^  indeed,  is  full  of 
these  materials.  But  these  things  lie  unnoticed  and  neglected  by 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  think.  To  a  child,  indeed,  they 
are  objects  of  interest,  and  awaken  inquiry.  But  where  there  is 
none  to  direct  his  investigations,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
he  is  put  off  with  an  answer  which  forbids  inquiry  ;  where  be  is 
told  that  his  questions  are  foolish,  or  that  what  he  asks  cannot  be 
known,  his  mind  sinks  down  into  a  stupid  inanity,  or  employs  itself 
with  empty  trifles,  or  in  seeking  animal  gratifications  which  stupify 
it  still  more.  Till,  at  length,  those  objects  around  him,  which 
are  so  wonderful  in  themselves,  so  interesting  in  their  rela- 
tions, and  so  well  adapted  «to  furnish  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  to  an  intelligent  mind,  come  to  be  regarded  with  total 
indifference  ;  and  seem  to  attract  as  little  attention  from  him,  as 
they  do  from  the  ox  he  drives,  or  the  horse  be  rides.  Now,  one 
end  which  should  be  kept  in  view,  in  every  course  of  education, 
is,  to  aw^aken  attention,  and  direct  it  to  its  proper  objects  ;  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  take  Notice  of  what  he  sees,  and  search  after  the  rea- 
son why ;  to  collect  facts,  an  1  put  them  together,  and  trace  their 
consequences.  He  should  be  taught  to  observe  everything  around 
him,  and  everything  within  him  ;  and  be  encouraged  to  hope,  that, 
if  be  should  not  be  able  to  know  all  he  might  desire  to  know,  in 
relation  to  everything  he  sees,  he  may  hope  to  be  able  so  far  to 
explore  the  field  of  science,  as  to  furnish  himself  with  abundance 
of  delightful  employment,  and  acquire  treasures  of  useful  knowl- 
edge far  surpassing  in  value  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  commvnicate  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  speaking,  writing,  and  reading.  To  know  the  meaning 
of  words,  their  orthography  and*  true  pronunciation,  and  their  ar- 
rangement in  sentences^  so  as  to  express  our  ideas  with  clearness, 
strength  and  harmony,  and  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  their  composition  with  propriety, 
are  very  desirable  attainments.  And  though  some  knowledge  of 
reading,  speaking  and  composing,  is  very  common,  yet  a  good 
knowledge  of  them  is  rare.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  others  that 
we  have  learned  to  think,  if  we  kAow  not  how  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  ?  And  how  can  we  communicate  them  to  others,  unless 
we  know  what  language  will  be  intelligible  to  them  ?  A  chaste 
and  manly  style  is  that  which  suits  a  train  of  solid  and  useful 
thought.  High  sounding  expressions  and  tawdry  ornaments  are 
better  suited  to  disguise  the  want  of  thought,  and  to  amuse  those 
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who  are  del^hted  with  nothing  but  noise.  But  if  we  have  any- 
thing to,  communicate  adapted  to  do  good  to  ourselves  or  others, 
we  shall  wish  to  make  our  sentiments  accuAitely  understood  and 
deeply  felt,  by  those  we  address.  Learning  to  think,  is  indeed  the 
first  step  towards  learning  to  compose.  For  if  we  have  solid  and 
useful  thoughts,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  them  utter- 
ance. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  vast  difierence  in  the  mode 
of  communicating  the  same  jdeas.  And  a  tolerable  acquaintanc 
with  the  principles,  of  grammari  and  the  rules  of  composition  and 
criticism,  will  give  its  possessor  great  advantage,  in  this  respect, 
over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  them.^ 

4.  It  is  important  to  acquire  habits  of  patient  and  perseverit^ 
application.  Few  things,  of  any  importance,  are  accomplished  by 
a  single  effort,  however  great  or  well  directed^  But  small  powers 
continually  exerted,  for  a  length  of  time,  have  accomplished  won- 
ders. What  impression  can  a  single  drop  of  water  make  upon 
stone  ?  Yet  a  continual  dropping,  will,  in  time,  wear  away  the  hard- 
est marble.  What  is  called  genius^  may,  indeed,  like  the  electric 
fluid,  dazzle  by  its  sudden  coruscations.  But,  as  the  steady  light  of 
the  smallest  taper  is  better  for  all  useful  purposes  than  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  lightning,  so  the  steady  application  and  untiring  assidu- 
ity of  small  talents  will  accomplish  more,  in  the  end,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world,  than  all  that  was  ever  accomplbhed  by  the  occa- 
sional efforts  of  the  greatest  geniuses*  Besides,  if  genius  wer6  suf- 
ficient, without  application,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  not  gen- 
iuses. And  it  is  the  great  mass  who  ape  to  be  benefited  by  sys- 
tems of  education.  How  often  does  the  impatient  pupil  say  he  can- 
not do  it,  when  but  a  small  effort  is  requisite  ?  And  how  deep  an 
injury  he  sustains,  if  he  is  suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  his 
work  in  despair ;  or  if,  on  the  other,  his  teacher  performs  it  for 
him  ?  Let  him  try;  and  if  he  fails  once,  let  him  try  again.  Give 
him  help  enough  to  prevent  total  discouragement,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  Would  you  teach 
your  child  to  swim,  you  must  throw  him  into  water  beyond  his 
depth.  But  you  must  not  leave  him  to  sink,  nor  yet  carry  him 
along  the  surface  with,  your  own  hand.  You  must  give  him  just 
enough  assistance  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  let  his  own 
efibrts  perform  the  rest.  Habits  of  patient  and  persevering  applica- 
tion are  necessary  to  success  in  any  kind  of  useful  employment,  as 
well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  one  great  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  should  ever  be,  to  fond  these  habits,  and  to  train  the  pu- 
pil so  that  he  shall  never  be  discouraged  while  a  useful  object  is  in 
view,  and  a  single  effort  can  be  made. 

We  have,  then,  these  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  in  every  course  of 
education,  to  learn  to  think; — to  learn  toJindmateriaU/or  thought; 
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to  learn  to  expre$»  our  thovifkis^^^and  to  aequin  habits  of  pon^ 
iient  and  persevering  application.  These  points  being  settled,  they 
ufhrd  us  some  conclusions  of  great  practical  importance* 

By  reference  to  these  principles,  we  can  judge  of  the  compara^ 
tive  merit  of  different  systems  o[  education^  That  is  the  best  sys- 
tem which  is  best  adapted  to  secure  these  ends.  Children  must  be 
taught  to  think.  .And  bow  is  this  end  to  be  attained  ?  Not  by  re^ 
peating,  parrot  like,  the  words  of  their  booksj  without  ever  inquir- 
ing what  they  mean.  Not  by  reciting  from  memory  rules  which 
they  do  not  upderstand,  and  being  praised  for  the  accuracy  of  th^ 
recollection,  while  they  know  not  how  to  apply  in  practice  a  sio^e 

Imnciple.  Not  by  loading  the  mind  with  a  conftised  mass  of  Acts, 
ike  articles  of  lumber  piled  tip  in  a  were  room^  without  any  order. 
Not  by  leading  the  pupil  through  a  set  of  mechanical  operatioos, 
vfhkh  deceive  him  with  correct  results ;  hut  in  obtaining  which,  rea- 
son has  had  as  little  to  do,  as  it  has  in  the  movements  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  the  operations  of  a  power  loom.  They  must  be  tau^t 
to  reason  on  every  subject,  and  never  to  be  satisfied  till  they  know 
whff  any  assertion  is^  made,  or  any  ooncJusion  adopted.  They  must 
begin  with  principles  which  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and  never  ad- 
vance a  single  step,  till  they  see  firm  ground  to  set  their  feet  on. 
Why  are  there  so  few  good  readers  ?  Because  children  are  taught 
to  pronounce  words,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  If 
they  were  taught  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  were 
required  to  read  just  as  they  would  express  themselves  in  animated 
conversation,  we  should  not  hear  them  read  with  so  mtioh  monoto* 
ny,  with  such  measured  cadence,  with  such  a  drawling,  lifeless 
sing-song.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  suitable  book  ibr  young  begin- 
ners ;  one  that  united  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  with  sufficient 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some  friend  of  little  children 
ought  ^o  make  such  a  one.  Why  is  it  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  young  people,  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen, are  so  poorly  qualified  to  keep  accounts,  or  perform  the  most 
common  arithmetical  calculations  ?  There  must  be  an  error  in  the 
inode  of  their  instraction.  They  are  suffered  to  ^cypher  throvgh 
the  booki  as  they  term  it,  and  to  think  they  know  it  ail,  when, 
perhaps,  they  have  seldom  been  asked  the  reason  for  tf  single  opera- 
tion t  Whet  wonder  is  it  then,  if,  when  a  real  business  transaction 
is  presented,  they  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  whet  to  do  ?  There 
must  be  a  refonn  in  these  things.  Cbildren  must  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand what  they  study.  They  must  learn  to  think.  I  would 
not  make  them  so  exclusively  intellectual,  as  to  be  like  the  mathe- 
matk;ian,  who  on  reading  the  immortal  work  of  Milton,  asked, 
*  what  does  all  this  prove  V  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  to  ad- 
mire, because  it  was  not  matiiemetical  demonstration.     But  I  would 
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not  haire  them  imbibe  the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  correct  taste  witlxxit  thought,  or  a  capacity  to  relish  the  beau- 
ties of  such  a  writer,  without  drinlcing  largely  at  the  fountains  of 
useful  knowledge. 

The  same  principles  will  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
qualifications  which  are  necessary  for  a  teacher.  He  must  have 
learned  to  think.  If  he  has  npt  learned  to  think  himself,  how  can 
he  teach  others  to  think  ?  It  is  not  sufficientthat  he  has  a  mechan- 
ical acquaintance  with  the  books  he  is  expected  to  teach.  He  must 
understand  them.  •  And  he  must  understand  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  knows  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
by  rote,  and  can  perform  the  operations  which  they  direct ;  he  should 
be  able  to  explain  ti^Ay  such  directions  are  given,  and  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  discover,  from  the  nature  of  the  questioi)  proposed,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  solve  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  can  make 
himself  intelligible  to  those  who  already  understand  the  subject, 
but  that  he  should  know  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  it.  •  Some  teachers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  steps  by  which  their  own  knowledge 
was  acquired,  and  to  be  incapable  of  helping  young  learners  over 
the  same  difficulties,  to  surmount  which  they  once  needed  help 
from  others.  The  ability  to  teach  a  child  how  to  think,  is  a  rare 
attainment :  and  requires  much  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  the  gradual  development  of  the 
infantile  faculties.  It  requires  a  patience  which  nothing  can  wear 
out,  an  evenness  and  mildness  of  temper  which  nothing  can  disturb, 
and  a  desire  to  do  eood  whjch  no .  discouragements  can  repress. 
Perfection  cannot,  mdeed,  be  expected  ;  but  these  qualifications 
must  exist,  in  some  good  degree,  in  every  individual  who  is  fit  to 
be  a  teacher. 

We  mav  also  perceive  the  importance  of  proceeding  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  sloumesSf  in  every  branch  of  study.  Sufficient  time  should 
be  taken  to  team  accurately  what  is  attemple^d  to  be  learned  at  all. 
Pupils  are  usually  impatient  to  get  forward  ;  and  many  parents  are 
equally  impatient  to  have  them.  And  the  success  of  the*  teacher 
is  too  often  estimated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  advances  his 
pupils.  But  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  surface  which  is  skimmed 
over,  that  makes  a  scholar.  He  must  learn  to  think,  — •  to  think  close- 
ly, and  accurately;  end  acquire  the  habit  of  thorough  investigation, 
out  the  importance  of  this  is  too  little  regarded.  It  is  tliought 
that  the  pupil  must  advance  rapidly,  or  he  is  learning  nothing.  In 
his  hurry  to  get  forward,  he  cannot  stop  to  think.  And  when  he 
makes  mistakes,  he  cannot  stop  to  correct  them.  And  thus  habits 
of  inaccuracy  are  contracted,  which  often  cleave  to  him  through 
lifci  to  his  incalculable  injury.    The  public  mind  ni^eds  to  be  in- 
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formed  on  this  point.  Parents  need  to  be  reminded  that  habits  of 
accuracy  are  of  far  more  importance  than  rapid  progress.  And  in- 
deed, that  real  progress  towards  the  great  end  of  education,  cannot 
be  made  any  farther  than  such  habits  are  acquired.  Particular 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  wilt  make 
their  pupils  go  slow,  rather  than  to  those  who  will  make  them  ad- 
vance rapidly.  And  the  combined  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers,  aided  by  public  sentiment,  should  be  effectually  exerted 
to  convince  learners  of  the  necessity  of  taking  time  to  be  exactly 
right  in  everything ;  that  even  little  things  cannot  be  safely  neg- 
lected, because  the  great  sum  of  life  is  made  up  of  little  things ;  and 
that  the  habitual  neglect  of  these  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  the  greatest  things  ;  and  that  unless  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  entire  accuracy,  tho  great  ends  of  education  will 
fail  of  being  attained. 

/  If  the  views  here  expressed  are  correct,  it  is  evident  where  the 
work  of  refoi'mation  needs  to  begin.  We  complain  that  our  youth  are 
growing  up  vain,  and  thoughtless,  and  superficial,  fond  of  dissipation, 
bold  ai>d  forward,  and  self  sufficient,  and  impatient  of  parental  re- 
straint. We  complain  that  they  have  no  taste  for  what  is  useful,  but 
a  strong  passion  for  show  ;  that  home  is  irksome  to  them,  and  the 
most  necessary  employments  of  life  disgusting  ;  that  the  tendency 
of  the  best  education  we  can  give  them  is  to  make  them  feel  above 
the  most  useful  occupations.  But  we  should  cease  our  complaints. 
It  is  toe  that  have  done  it.  We  have  trained  them  for  this>  and  can 
expect  nothing  else.  The  error  has  begun  in  their  infancy.  In- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  fix  their  attention  irpoii  any  object  that 
has  seemed  to  attract  it,  long  enough  to  obtain  one  clear  idea,  we 
have  thought  they  must  be  hurried  from  object  to  object  for  perpet- 
ual diversion.  When  they  have  begun  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  to  ask  the  reason  of  things,  we  have 
put  thetn  off  with  a  foolish  answer,  laughed  at  them  for  their  simple 
questions,  or  repressed  the  spirit  of  inquiry  with  a  frown.  When 
they  were  sent  to  school,  we  have  compelled  them  to  pore  over 
what  they  did  not  understand,  till  they  hated  the  sight  of  a  book  ; 
or,  ta  encourage  them  to  proceed,  we  have  flattered  their  vanity, 
and  taught  them  to  labor  for  praise.  We  have  sought  to  make 
everything  easy,  by  abridgments  and  compends  without  number, 
till  they  are  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  when  in  truth  they  have  learned 
but  little  more  than  a  few  technical  terms.  We  have  taught  them 
to  consider  of  primary  importance  those  things  which  are  merely 
adapted  for  show ;  and  left  them  to  infer  that  the  great  end  of  life 
is  to  be  flattered  and  admired.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  the 
consequences  of  which  we  complain,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  ? 
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How  can  home  be  agreeable  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to 
think,  and  who  can  find  no  materials  for  thought  ?  How  can  the 
quiet  duties  of  life  possess  attractions  for  those  who  have  been 
taught  that  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  display  ?  If  we  wish  a  re- 
form, we  must  begin  at  the  foundation.  We  roust  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  system.  We  must  teach  our  children  to  think. 
We  niust  train  them  to  habits  of  investigation.  We  must  teach 
them  to  find  materials  for  thought*  We  must  open  before  them 
the  exhaustless  stores  of  knowledge,  and  teach  them  to  value  its 
treasures.  A  passion  for  knowledge  will  exclude  the  passion  fctf 
dissipation.  And  its  gratification  will  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  its 
consequences  happier.  When  they  shall  have  learned  enough  to 
discover  how  little  they  know,  they  will  begin  to  be  modest  and 
diffident.  When  they  shall  have  learned  to  value  every  acquire- 
ment according  to  its  utility,  they  will  despise  that  which  is  merely 
adapted  to  display ;  and  they  will  recover  their  respect  for  the 
useful  occupations  of  life.  And  when  our  children  and  youth  shall 
have  learned  that  the  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  man,  and 
that  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are 
sweeter  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  gratifications  of  the  animal 
nature,  there  will  be  a  change  in  their  pursuits,  most  happy  in  its 
character,  and  happy  in  its  effects. 

The  romarks  which  have  been  made  will  also  enable  us  to  see 
the  use  of  Lyceums.  '  They  are  intended  and  adapted  to  promote 
the  desirable  change  which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  their  object 
to  teach  their  members  to  think,  to  furnish  materials  for  thought| 
and  to  aid  in  the  communication  of  our  thoughts.  They  are  de- 
signed to  collect  together  the  lovers  of  useful  knowledge, and  aflbrd 
them  advantages  for  mutual  improvement.  The  older  pupils  in  the 
schools,  the  youth  who  have  ceased  to  attend  school,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  those  in  active  life,  may  here  n^eettogetheri 
and  combine  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object. 
And  that  object  is  one,  as  all  must  perceive,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Our  aim  is  not  merely  to  improve  ourselves,  though  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  unwearied  effort.  Benevo- 
lence takes  a  wider  range,  and  aims  at  loftier  objects.  As  far  as 
our  influence  may  extend,  we  aim  at  the  general  impix>vement  of 
education.  We  desire  to  rouse  the  public  attention.  We  wish  to 
inform  and  direct  the  public  sentiment  We  wish  the  great  ends  of 
education  to  be  better  understood,  and  their  importance  to  be  more 
deeply  felt.  We  wish  to  see  old  and  young,  parents  and  children, 
teachers  and  pupils,  all  engaged  to  elevate  the  standard  of  instruct- 
ion and  more  extensively  to  diffuse  its  blessings.  We  wish  to  see  all 
the  citizens  of  our  greatrepublic  wellinstructed  in  their  rights  and  their 
dutiea,  and  well  prepared  to  enjoy  their  rights,  and  discharge  their 
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duties.  We  wish  to  see  thehi  too  wise  to  be  deceived  by  designing 
and  crafty  men,  and  too  virtuous  to  give  their  support  to  the  un- 
worthy under  any  circumstances.  Then  may  we  hope  that  our 
liberties  will  be  preserved,  and  our  inestimable  institutions  be  hand- 
ed down  as  a  ribh  inheritance  to  succeeding  generations. 


Abt.  III.  — -  On   the   General  Principles  or  Instruction. 

Br  Gkoegs  p.  Macculloch,  or  New  Jersst. 
Rutdhtfort  the t^merican  Lyee^m^  aJL  JSTew  York,  May,  1833. 

[Thofe  of  our  r^aderfl  who  are  fiimitiar  with  our  pages  will  recollect  at  ooce 
that  we  have  ezp rested  iopinionfl  highly  favorable  to' some  of  the  practical  meth« 
ods  described  io  the  following  essay,  while  we  have  strougly  opposed  some  of 
its  principles.  We  have  of  en  expressed  our  willingness  to  open  our  pages  to 
any  views  of  our  subject^  founded  upon  experience  and  maintained  by  areumenti 
when  they  do  not  involve  sectarian  views  o(  religion,  and  are  not  opposed  to  mo- 
rality. We  wish  this  essay  mav  call  forth  some  of  the  advocates  of  minute  in- 
struction. Some  remsrics  on  the  subject  will  be  lound  in  future  articles,  pre- 
pared for  another  purpose.] 

The  territory  of  Knowledge  is  an  immeasurable  region,  travers- 
ed by  endless  paths.  To  pureue  one  or  two  of  these,  as  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  trodden,  perhaps  to  advance  a  few  steps  bevond 
the  last  traveller,  and  leave  some  traces  for  the  guidance  of  our 
successors, — such  seems  the  utmost  limits  attainable  by  the  brevity 
of  life,  and  the  feebleness  of  human  intellect.  Inadequate  as  are 
our  means  for  a  full  and  general  survey,  we  act  as  if  possessed  of 
surplus  power ;  and  much  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  misapplied 
in  creating  artificial  difficulties  in  every  avenue,  or  in  compelling 
the  traveller  to  retard  his  pace,  by  carrying  some  fantastic  encum- 
brance. Whether  any  of  these  hindrances  can  be  removed  is  an 
inquiry  congenial  to  your  own  patriotic  society,  and  promoting 
each  of  its  benevolent  purposes.  A  plain;  matter-of-fact  essay, 
requires  then  no  apology ;  premising  only  that  my  views  result 
from  a  personal  experience  of  many  years,  spent  in  instructing 
youth.  I  shall  advance  no  theory,  upon  which  I  have  not  acted 
with  success ;  nor  ofier  any  advice,  which  I  have  not  ascertained 
to  be  beneficial. 

In  America,  the  design  of  education  is  radically  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  With  us,  it  is  to  cultivate  some 
millions  of  minds  ;  to  confer  the  grace  of  lettei-s  upon  the  rugged 
brow  of  industry ;  to  produce  a  bustling  but  intelligent  race,  fitted 
rather  to  fell  the  forest  than  to  pipe  pastorals  under  its  shade.  A 
few  gifted  souls,  indeed,  may  soar  abo?e  this  intellectual  level ;  but 
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souls  such  as  these,  rise  in  every  country  and  condition  ;  nor  should 
a  system  of  education  be  predicated  upon  the  solitary  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule.  Let  us  take  care  of  the  moltitude  ;  the  happy  few 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  In  Europe  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  occurs.  There,  the  stream  of  knowledge  is  obstructed,  and 
those  only  can  slake  their  thirst  who  can  afford  to  spend  a  fortune 
or  dedicate  a  life  to  its  pursuit.  There,  a  man  loiters  at  a  Uni- 
versity, while  here,  at  the  same  aee,  he  would  be  a  husband,  a 
father,  the  head  of  a  family,  battling  for  independence,  station,  pro- 
fessional eminence  or  public  distinction.  The  European  system,  it 
is  true,  afibrds  the  best  chance  of  discovering,  once  in  a  century, 
some  prodigy  in  ])fetaphysics  or  Criticism  ;  for  which  chance  of 
discovery,  all  who  are  educated  are  drilled,  as  methodically,  and 
minutely,  as  if  the  succeeding  generation  were  destined  to  be  Ped- 
agogues. Under  such  training,  a  few  splendid  lights  must  break 
forth ;  boys  of  middling  talent  may  escape ;  but  the  weak  are 
crushed  under  a  farrago  of  what  they  neither  understand  nor  de- 
sire to  understand,  and  by  due  perseverance  become  stupified.  A 
Metaphysician  and  Critic,  or  even  a  Mathematician  and  Astrono- 
mer, thus  cost  a  price  which  we,  of  the  New  World,  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  We  court  no  prodigy  beyond  that  of  an  entire  nation, 
some  twelve  or  twenty  millions  of  minds,'  all  advancing,  nearly 
abreast,  in  the  career  of  liberal,  practical  and  useful  learning.  We 
have  no  lime  to  waste,  as  in  Europe,  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching upon  the  outskirts  of  what  we  desire  to^  learn  ;  we  must 
come,  without  circumlocution,  to  the  point,  and  gain  a  victory 
while  they  are  buckling  on  a  cumbrous  armor. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  can  educate  another.  The 
utmost  that  any  teacher  ought  to  attempt,  is  to  sketch  an  outline, 
which  the  future  assiduity  and  genius  of  his  pupil  can  alone  fill 
with  the  lights,  and  shades,  and  glowing  colors  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  acquire  permanently  and  usefully,  is  self-taught. 
The  schoolmaster  is  then  a  mere  sketcher  of  outlines.  In  Amer- 
ica, he  is  allowed  only  five  or  six  years  for  that  task.  The  child  is 
often  translated  to  some  money-getting  employment  by  the  time  he 
is  seventeen.  Now  the  question  I  would  propound  is  ;  should  this 
precious  interval  be  wasted  in  touching,  and  retouching,  and  fintsh- 
mg  minute  and  insignificant  parts,  or  in  giving  a  faint,  but  general 
and  grand  idea  of  the  whole  panorama  oi  knowledge  ?  Let  the  at- 
tention of  the  boy  be  pointed  solely  towards  leading  principles  and 
interesting  facts.  By  the  former  he  will  learn  where  to  locate 
whatever  he  shall  subsequently  acquire;  by  the  latter  he  will 
gain  a  relish  for  solid  attainments.  Whenever  future  circumstances 
ikiay  render  it  necessary,  or  leisure  and  developed  tastes  shall  make 

agreeable^  he  thus  possesses  within  himself,  the  prepared  faculty 
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of  prosecuting  vigorous  research  into  any  given  province  of  science 
or  literature.  . 

'  But  you  recocnmend  us  to  teach  superficially.  Scholars  must 
be  well  grounded  ;  there  should  be  a  good  foundation  ;  whatever  is 
taught,  ougbtiobe  taught  thoroughly.'  These  are  conventional  phras* 
OS,  which  are  frequently  adopted,  but  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  affix  any  precise  meaning.  They  sound  well,  however,  and  why 
should  not  academic  cant  be  as  sonorous  as  any  other  species  ?  Let 
41S  scrutinize  the  matter  for  ourselves. 

If  all  that  mankind  learn,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  can  be 
simplified  and  abbreviated  one  third,  the  progress  of  youth  wiU 
of  course  be  carried  one  third  further ;  and  this  may  very  easily 
be  accomplished,  by  lopping  off  useless  technicalities,  tedious  woiic 
of  memory,  and  a  vab  parade  of  elements,  which  clog  our  scholas- 
tic operations. 

Can  this  be  effected  ?  It  can,  and  easily,  for  I  myself  have 
done  it ;  and  in  explaining  how,  we  shall  commence  ab  avo,  by 
teaching  a  child  to  read  English. 

The  ABC  is  our  initiative  tormentor,  requiring  much  time 
and  herculean  efibrt,  altogether  thrown  away.  Some  years  ago  I 
perused,  with  much  curiosity  and  little  faith,  a  French  book  upon 
the  art  of  teaching  to  read  without  the  alphabet.  The  Symbolical 
Primer,  published  in  America,  seeming  well  adapted  to  the  method 
recommended,  an  experiment  was  made  in  my  family  upon  a  child 
of  three  years  and  two  months  old.  At  the  average  rate  of  <Kie 
lesson  a  day,  it  became  capable,  within  ten  months,  of  reading  in- 
telligibly and  fluently,  any  newspaper.  I  mean  not  to  insinuate 
that  the  child  couhi  have  imbibed  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  but  merely  that  it  could  have  conveyed  to  its  audi- 
ence the  whole  of  that  document.  The  same  result  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  child,  by  the  usual  routine,  with- 
out SjBveral  months  of  additional  labor.  Here  then,  upon  the 
threshold  of  education,  there  is  room  for  great  economy  of  time 
and  eflbrt. 

After  reading,  the  next  step  of  a  legitimate  course  is  directed  to 
English  Grammar,  a  subject  which  shall  be  touched  with  much 
deference  ;  for  although  a  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
College,  I  must  in  candor  avow  that  I  have  never  perused,  or  even 
perceived  the  utility  of  perusing  a  full  grown  grammar. 

There  are  a  few  primary  rules,  fundamental  in  all  languages, 
and  therefore  derived  from  nature  itself.  Syntax  only  presents  am- 
plifications or  exceptions  to  these  maxims,  which  pervade  all  oral 
communication.  These  primary  rules  should  be  applied  first  to 
our  vernacular  speech  :  a  boy  understands  their  import  best  when 
not  loaded  by  the  embarrassment  of  foreign  words ;  and  this  simple 
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outline  of  universal  grammar  forms  the  sum  total  of  all  that  need 
be  taught  of  English  Grammar.  If  after  the  perusal  of  classic  au- 
thors, and  conversation,  such  as  it  is  uniformly  found,  in  tolerably 
well  informed  society,  the  pupil  is  sCill  prone  to  gross  grammatical 
error,  he  is  most  certainly  a  subject  upon  whom  classical  and  liter- 
ary  refinement  would  be  thrown  away.  Minute  errors  may  indeed 
be  detected,  but  who  rejects  figs,  because  he  has  viewed  their 
farina  in  a  solar  microscope  ?  True  it  is,  the  science  of  langaage 
involves  many  curious  discussions  and  debatable  positions,  invalu- 
able to  an  acute  philologist.  Liet  Amateurs  chase  their  butterfly 
through  an  hundred  folio  tomes;  we  have  no  right  to  smile,  for 
De  Gustibus,  be.  But  the  business  of  national  education  is  not  to 
foster  verbal  criticism,  but  to  create  men  of  capabilities  for  actual 
b'isiness,  blended  with  a  taste  for  literature  or  science,  to  be  ex- 
tended and  cultivated  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

A  premature  exhibition  of  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody,  in 
all  their  terrific  details,  is  an  unfailing  prescription  for  makmg  a 
boy  nauseate  his  school,  his  master,  and  his  book  ;  and  when  these 
leaden  accomplishments  are  acquired,  they  conduct  not  to  a  single 
useful  end.  No  nation  has  struggled  as  much  as  the  Fren<^h  to 
regulate  its  language.  Regal  prerogative  has  even  been  extended 
ov6r  preposition  and  adverb  ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  enacted  a 
code  for  better  regulating  the  chit-chat  of  that  colloquial  people. 
All  the  classic  authors  stand  accordingly  convicted  of  high  treason 
against  the  ^orma  scribendi;  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  we  can  neither  laugh  'with  Moliere,  nor  weep  over  Racine, 
without  becoming  Pariicipes  Criminisy  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
contempt  of  lawful  authority.  Boys  should  be  guarded  against 
this  mechanical  estimate  of  Literature. 

The  only  use  of  grammar  is  to  dissect  language  into  its  elemen- 
tary piarts ;  to  ascertain  the  reciprocal  bearing  of  these  parts  upon 
each  other  ; .  and  by  their  combination  under  a  few  plain  precepts, 
to  elicit  or  convey  sentiment  with  precision.  Construing  this  defi- 
nition in  its  utmost  simplicity,  I  have  taught  grammar,  almost  solely 
by  familiar  examples,  always  appealing  to  the  judgment,  never  to 
the  memory ;  and  expending  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  lessons 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each.  Nor  have  I  reason  to  regret  this 
summary  process.  One  of  the  most  prominent  public  speakers  i 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  periodical  writers  of  your  state,  have 
both  learned  all  they  know  of  English  Grammar,  while  sitting  on 
my  knee  in  the  garden. 

Initiated  in  a  slender  stock  of  general  rules,  the  boy  proceeds  to 
foreign  languages.  The  usual  routine  is  to  commence  by  Latin  ; 
my  method  has  been  to  prefer  French.  Latin  pronunciation  is  en- 
tirely conventional ;  every  nation  modelling  upon  its  own  alpha- 
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bet;  while  in  French  the  standard  is  fixed ;  conformity  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  not  to  be  acquired  by  rigid  organs.  If  acquired  at  aU, 
it  must  be  in  early  youth.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  assists  the 
French  student  no  more,  than  a  knowledge  of  French  assists  the 
Latin  tyro ;  and  where  both  are  to  be  taught,  the  customary  pre- 
cedence ought  to  be  inverted  in  favor  of  the  modern. 

The  scholar  having  already  imbibed  some  faint  notion  of  Ety- 
mology and  Syntax^^applies  them  to  his  new  study  ;  he  learns  his 
articles,  verbs,  be ;  reads,  and  especially  writes,  copious  exercises ; 
guided  only  by  a  very  few  rules  on  the  leading  and  diomatic  pecu- 
liarities. In  no  language  should  these  rules  occupy  a  slip  of  paper 
of  more  than  six  or  eight  inehes  in  depth. 

To  imbibe  the  genius  of  any  language  is  the  work  of  time;  and 
a  perusal  of  its  best  authors,  is  the  only  means. 

Following  this  method,  he  must  be  a  dull  boy,  who  cannot,  with- 
in six  months,  and  without  a  neglect  of  other  pursuits,  acquire  any 
of  the  modern  dialects,  adding  perhaps  two  extra  nionths  for  the 
German. 

To  the  objection  that  this  method  is  entirely  superficial,  I  shall 
only  answer  ttiat  a  boy  of  fourteen,  afte^thus  learning  French,  was 
sent  to  finish  hid  education  in  Paris.  His  guardian  informed  me, 
that  within  two  months  of  hb  arrival,  and  in  an  Academy  of  two 
hundred  scholars,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  in  that 
language. 

Latin,  subjected  to  the  stfme  regimen,  may  be  acquired  with 
nearly  the  same  facility,  diminishing  the  length  of  the  written  ex- 
ercise, and  increasing  the  reading.  All  time  spent  upon  Prosody, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  scanning  a  few  Hexameters,  is  a  to- 
tal loss.  It  can  have  for  its  object  only  the  manufacture  of  poet- 
ry, or  to  establish  a  correct  syllabic  measurement*  The  first  of 
these  has  justly  been  hooted  out  of  existence  ;  the  last  can  be  at- 
tained instinctively,  wherever  Latin  is  read  with  propriety.  If 
gifted  with  a  tolerably  correct  ear,  no  boy  uses  false  quantities,  who 
has  been  habituated  to  hear  just  recitation.  If  he  be  not  so  gifted, 
drill  him  as  you  will,  the  graces  of  versification  are  inexpressible 
to  his  voice.  But  how,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  propriety  in  the 
enunciation  of  syllables  to  be  maintained  ?  How  are  future  gener- 
ations to  quote  Horace  in  all  his  harmony  of  longs  and  shorts,  if 
we  suffer  the  important  rules  of  prosody  to  lie  forgotten  ?  Let  our 
colleges  be  the  temples,  and  our  professors  the  priesthood  for 
feeding  this  vestal  flame ;  but  let  not  our  youth  be  tormented,  and 
their  time  wasted,  upon  acquirements  which  a  few  years  must  ob- 
literate; which  are  utterly  inapplicable,  either  for  use  or  for  orna- 
ment, to  their  destined  pursuits ;  and  which  concern  only  those 
who  eat  their  bread  by  the  '  IMera  Humaniores.^    It  is  much  to 
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be  dotihted,  whether  Roman  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  scan- 
ning Horace,  more  than  we  measure  feet  in  the  Odes  of  Graj. 

In  the  whole  business  of  education,  we  are  apt  to  look  more  at 
forms  and  precedents  than  at  the  practical  result  to  be  attained  by  our 
upil.  This  error  pervades  not  only  our  operations  in  language, 
ut  the  concomitant  fields  of  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, be.  Geography,  for  example,  is  frequently  clogged  with 
an  encumbrance  of  History,  Politics,  and  Statistics  ;  affairs  quite 
alien  to  the  subject  in  hand,  in  which  the  juvenile  student  can 
feel  no  interest  until  maturer  years ;  and  which,  at  a  proper  time, 
he  will  follow  up  with  relish  and  profit.  Our  Mathematical  in- 
structions, in  like  manner,  assume  a  form  too  speculative ;  the 
youth  is  confused  in  a  labyrinth  of  elements,  and  throws  down 
his  Euclid  in  disgust,  because  he  perceives  no  tangible  application 
amidst  the  chaos  of  lines  and  angles.  Let  the  boy  watch  a  mason 
with  his  ten  foot  pole,  staking  out  the  corners  of  a  house,  and  be 
shown  that  this  proceeding  is  derived  from  the  47th  proposition  of 
Euclid.  He  will  open  the  book  with  curiosity  and  ardor,  and  like 
Bonaparte  at  the  Pons  Lodiy  pass  at  one  single  energetic  effort ' 
the  redoubtable  Pons  Asinorum. 

A  volume  of  such  illustrations  niight  be  compiled,  all  showing 
how  our  whole  academic  system  is  overwhelmed  by  trifling  minu- 
tiae, which  impede  progress  and  melt  from  the  memory,  leaving 
only  the  bitter  regret  of  time  and  effort  expended  in  vain.  A 
brief  outline  of  elements,  impressed  upon  the  judgment  by  judi- 
cious examples,  will  be  rapidly  and  indelibly  acquired ;  it  the 
master  will  only  employ,  in  illustration,  one  tenth  part  of  the  labor 
which  the  scholar  wastes  in  listless  repetitions  of  lessons  learned 
by  rote.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  compel  an  urchin  to  sit  still  and 
con  his  task,  than  to  clear  his  path  and  lead  him  onward. 

I  shall  refrain  from  farther  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
is  my  intention  to  inculcate  ;  for  as  Montesquieu  remarks,  it  is 
better  t*  induce  men  to  think,  than  compel  them  to  read. 

The  improvement  of  Education  stancls  first  among  the  objects 
of  your  philanthropic  Institution ;  and  I  could  not  better  respond 
to  the  honored  call  made  upon  me,  than  by  selecting  for  this  essay 
a  topic  to  which  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  undivided  atten- 
tion. The  views  were,  at  the  time,  novel ;  they  may  subsequent- 
ly have  been  adopted  and. improved  by  my  successors.  Such  as 
they  are,  1  offer  them  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Lyceum,  and  a 
sort  of  posthumous  bequest  from  a  retired  schoolmaster  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  public  instructors. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Method  of  Jacotot. 

By  Oboroc  W.  Gabbits. 

[We  have,  in  a  former  volume,  «▼«»  the  outlines  or  the  system  of  insCruetkm, 
devised  by  Jacotot,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  similar  spirit,  would  be  led  to 
employ  and  test  it  in  this  country.  -  We  have  heard  of  but  one  experiment,  that 
of  Mr  Guillou  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  as  we  have  not  unfortunately  received  the 
books  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman,  we  are  unable  to  sive  any  particulars,  or  to 
describe  the  works  he  has  prepared.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr  Greene,  who 
recently  lectured  on  the  8ub)^ect  before  the  American  Institute,  has  opened  a 
school  on  this  plan,  in  Providence,  and  is  preparing  an  introductory  work  in  ref- 
erence to  it.  We  hdve  been  gratified  to  receive  from  him  the  following  account 
of  its  origin,  we  hope  introductory  to  some  further  details  of  his  own  observaiions 
and  experience  in  reference  to  it.  That  it  is  not  one  of  those  royal  fx>ads  to 
learn  by  *  a  short  and  easy  method'  which  are  now  so  popular,  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered.] 

Every  appeal  that  is  made  to  public  attentioD  in  favor  of  &  new 
system  of  instruction,  should  be  supported  by  argument  and  facts. 
We  must  seek  the  first  in  a  minute  examination  of  its  principles ; 
the  last,  in  the  actual  results  of  its  application.  A  simple  exposi- 
tion of  principles  will  not  give  the  conviction  of  its  practical  util- 
ity, neither  can  we  judge  of  its  adaptation  to  our  own  wants  by  a 
knowledge  of  results,  however  exact  and  detailed ;  for,  without 
experiment,  we  are  in  danger  of  adopting  principles  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  practice  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  principles,  we 
cannot  embrace  the  full  extent  of  our  discoveries. 

These  two  descriptions  of  proof  have  been  brought  to  support 
the  method  of  Jacotot,  and  its  advocates  appeal  with  equal  confi- 
dence to  the  examination  of  its  principles,  and  to  the  observation 
of  the  results  that  have  followed  their  application. 

The  method  of  Jacotot  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  those  single  trains 
of  cif cumstances  which  bare  so  often  led,  step  by  step,  from  a  sim- 

Sle  experiment  to  the  most  important  discoveries.  Its  founder,  J. 
acotot,  is  a  native  of  Dijon,  in  France.  A  large  portion  qf  bis  life 
has  been  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  has  filled  with  dis- 
tinction difierent  chairs  in  the  colleges  of  France.  But  the  political 
changes  that  have  driven  so  many  Frenchmen  from  their  homes, 
compelled  him,  after  the  restoration,  to  seek  in  exile  an  asylum  from 
the  espionage  of  the  police.  He  retired  to  Belgium,  and  in  1818 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  French  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  But  here  a  new  dilSSculty  awaited  him.  His  instruction  in- 
deed was  confined  to  his  own  language,  but  many  of  his  scholars 
spoke  no  French  ;  and  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  their  language, 
the  Flemish.  There  were  a  few,  however,  among  them  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  French,  and  with  these  for  interpreters,  Jaco- 
tot entered  boldly  upon  his  labors.     He  first  directed  them  to  learn. 
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by  heart,  a  part  of  the  first  book  of  Telemachus.  An  old  Dutch 
translatioa  served  as  a  guMe  to  the  same,  and  a  species  of  examina- 
tion was  carried  on  partly  by  questions,  addressed  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  interpreters,  and  partly  by  making  bis  pupils  point  out 
those  parts  of  the  translation  which  corresponded  to  certain  parts  of 
the  text. 

In  this  manner,  the  first  six  pages  were  soon  learned.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  and  the  six  following  were  then  read  and 
narrated.  A  more  direct  channel  of  communication  was  opened 
by  degrees,  between  Jacotot  and  his  scholars.  They  extended 
their  knowledge  of  words  from  day  to  day,  and  each  new  lesson 
was  also  an  advance  towards  correctness.  In  a  short  time  they 
became  so  familiar  with  the  language  of  Telemachus  that  they  would 
narrate  in  it  all  the  events  and  details  of  the  book.  ^  Why  can 
they  not,'  said  Jacotot,  ^  apply  tbe  same  language  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  ideas? '  He  told  them  to  write ;  and  they  con^- 
posed  upon  the  various  stibjects  of  the  book,  and  corrected  their 
pieces  by  comparing  their  own  usage  of  the  language,  with  that 
ofFenelon,  acquiring  thus,  the  beauties  of  style,  while  they  col- 
lected phrases  and  studied  grammatical  construction. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Jacotot  soon  applied  tbe  same  meth- 
od to  the  study  of  Latin  ;  and  succeeding  also  in  this,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  drawing,  music,  and  the  mathematics.  He  had, 
until  then,  believed  that  explanatory  instruction  was  essential  to 
the  scholar  in  every  departmentof  study,  and  he  had  long  support- 
ed that  belief  by  his  private  instruction,  and  his  public  lectures. 
But  he  had  now,  without  a  single  explanation,  conducted  his  schol- 
ars with  a  more  rapid  step  than  ever  before,  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge in  various  branches.  Individuals  had  often  accomplished 
this  ;  but  in  public  instruction,  it  was  a  discovery,  and  he  announced 
it  as  such  to  the  world.  Better  perhaps  would  it  have  been  ibr 
his  individual  repose,  bad  he  confined  his  system  within  the  limits 
of  his  own.  lecture  room  ;  for  mingled  with  tbe  expressions  of  admi- 
ration and  assurances  of  gratitude,  came  a  torrent  of  calumny  and^ 
of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of  quackery  and  imposition ;  the 
schools  established  under  his  direction  were  withdrawn,  and  be  was 
visited  with  the  sole  object  of  searching  out  bis  errors,  and  expo- 
sing them  to  tbe  public.  Results  that  could  not  b^  denied  were 
said  to  be  unfairly  procured  ;  and  when, by  chance,  tbe  indolence  of 
a  scholar  defeated  bis  views,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  tbe  in- 
structor and  tbe  system.  It  excited  no  little  animosity  among  mod- 
ern inventors  of 'easy'  and  superficial  and  short  methods,  because  it 
required  close  study,  thorough  investigation,  and  attention  to  mi- 
nute details ;  and  thus  stood  opposed  to  all  their  schemes. 

K 
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To  these  damors  be  opposed  no  other  answer  than  the  results  of 
his  experiment.  From  the  moment  of  the  discovery  he  had  ceas* 
ed  to  give  lessons  as  a  private  instructor,  and  he  assiduously  labored 
to  perfect  and  to  extend  his  system  without  the  view  of  any  reward 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  doing  good.  Public  attention,  already 
excited,  soon  became  riveted  with  intense  interest  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment.  Classes  were  formed  among  the  troops  of 
the  Dutch  king  ;*  some  from  the  common  soldiers,  who  were  in- 
structed in  the  rudinlents  of  their  native  language,  and  some  from  the 
officers  who  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  Pa- 
rents! sent  their  private  tutors  to  Lou  vain  that  they  might  learn  from 
Jacotot  how  to  conduct  the  education  of  their  children  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  method  ;  and  committees  were  appointed  by  various 
societies,  interested  in  the  progress  of  education,  to  inquire  into  the 
principles  of  the  method,  and  investigate  its  results..  Their  reports 
were  in  turn  laid  before  the  public,  and  brought  their  concurring 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

The  success  of  the  method,  however,  was  still  ascribed  by  sorne^ 
to  the  individual  superiority  of  JacotQt.  His  long  experience  as  a 
teacher,  his  conciliating  and  animating  manners,  his  skill  in  forming 
questions  that  should  suggest  their  own  answers ;  but  above  ail,  the 
warm  interest  in  the  success  of  his  system,  spread  like  the  electric 
shock  from  himself  to  those  around  him.  All  these  circumstances 
were  said  to  have  a  lai^e  share  in  procuring  the  results  which 
he  persevered  in  attributing  to  the  method  alone.  This  question, 
which  argument  could  never  have  decided,  was  soon  satisfactorily 
determined  by  a  full  experiment. 

A  school  was  opened  at  Antwerp  by  M,  de  S  ;  Jacotot's  suc- 
cess in  languagQ^  had  been  most  admired  ^  but  de  S obtained 

equal  results  in  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  mathematics. 
Other  schools  were  rapidly  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  one 
was  established  in  Paiis  by  the  Society  of  Methods ;  and  its  vener- 
able president,  de  Lasteyrie,  published  an  account  of  the  system* 
At  the  same  time  the  public  press  poured  forth  a  flood  of  reports 
and  letters,<^  and  descriptions  from  the  pens  of  private  individuals, 
and  by  the  authority  of  government  and  of  public  societies. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  these  should  agree.  Few 
men  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  upon  any  subject,  but  they  .al- 
ways differ  when  interest  or  prejudice  colors  the  medium  of  their 
observations.  We  find,  therefore,  in  some  of  these  reports  the 
warmest  expression  of  approbation  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
method,  while  others  are  as  freely  condemned.     Some  applauded  it 

*  See  a  correspondence  between  M.  Jacotot  and  Prince  Frederic,  &c.  &c.  in  ld27. 
t  Casimir  Perier.     \  See  Kinker's  report,  11, 12  pages.     {  Report  of  Boutony 
and  Bandouir.  —  Letters  of  the  Dae  de  L6ve,  &c.  i.c. 
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as  a  method  fbrthe  study  of  language,  while  others  were  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  Jeads  to  a  knowledge  of  scfence.  But 
while  the  dispute  was  thus  increasing  in  warmth,  and  daily  engaging 
n^w  combatants  in  the  field,  the  method  itself  went  on  rapidly, 
extending,  and  procuring  for  the  unprejudiced  of  both  sides,  the 
means  of  a  rational  decision.  In  1829,  there  was  but  one  school 
in  Paris  that  followed  the  system  of  Jacotot;  in  1831,  there  were 
more  than  ten.  Several  were  opened  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
France;  and  what  was  still  dearer  to  the  benevolent  b?art  of  'the 
founder,'  the  father,  and  the  poor  peasant,  eagerly  adopted  a  sys- 
tem, which  made  each  the  instructor  of  his  children. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1829,  the  writer  of  this 
article  became  a  member  of  the  school  of  M.  de  S— — .  It  was 
my  principal  object  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  1 
had  heard,  and  see  bow  far  the  practice  of  the  method  agreed  with 
its  theory.  Without  apprising  M.  de  S — —  of  the  view  which 
bad  led  me  to  his  institution,  I  applied  myself,  particularly,  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  and  mode  of  study  of  my  fellow  scholars. 

The  first  branch  of  study  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the' 
drawing  class.  A  room  on  the  first  floor  had  been  set  apart  (or 
drawing  and  music.  In  a  niche  on  one  side  of  this,  stood  a  bust 
of  the  Apollo,  around  which  the  scholars  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle. Cach  represented,  upon  his  paper,  the  view  that  his  posi- 
tion gave  him,  and  thus  beginners  as  well  as  proficients  were 
obliged  to  commence  with  a  front,  or  half,  or  side  view,  according 
to  the  position  that  each  had  taken. 

Some  of  this  class  had  been  studying  for  several  weeks ;  and  their 
drawings  no  longer  exhibited  the  irregularities  of  "a  first  attempt. 
One  of  them  had  completed  a  fine  head  of  the  Apollo,  and  was 
drawing  another,  from  ,a  description  in  bis  Telemacbus.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  study,  composed  a  description  of  Apollo 
from  the  bust :  he  had  now  to  re  verse,  the  exercise,  and  from  the 
written  description,  compose  a  head.  Every  part  of  the  work  was 
justified  as  he  proceeded  ;  and  he  was  required  to  account  for  the 
style  of  the  features,  the  expression,  the  shade,  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair. 

Others  had  never  used  the  pencil  before ;  and^odd  enough  were 
their  first  efforts.  They  knew  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  ; 
but  sat  gazing  alternately  upon  the  bust  and  the  paper,  in  utter 
despair.  At  length,  however,  a  line  would  be  drawn  either  for  the 
forehead  or  the  nose  ;  and,  indeed,  when  they  attempted  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  model,  it  was  generally  found  to  ahswqr  equally 
well  for  either.  But  after  a  few  more  trials  something  like  axon- 
tour  would  be  formed,  and  the  scholar  wpuld  generuliy  rise  with 
increased  confidence  from  his  first  essay.    By  degrees  the  task  be- 
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came  easier :  the  form  of  the  face,  which  seemed  at  first  to  rest  on 
the  eye  alone,  became  pictm-ed  upon  the  memory,  and  the  hand 
grew  flexible  and  obedient  to  the  will :  instead  of  a  glance  at  the 
bust  and  a  stroke  on  the  paper,  a  full  line  would  be  completed  be- 
fore the  student  turned  back  to  his  bitst :  and  in  place  of  the  unin- 
telligible scrawls  that  I  had  seen  in  the  commencement,  features, 
shade,  and  expression  itself,  soon  rose  under  the  pencils  of  my  com- 
panions. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  other  classes  Jess  surprising.  Geo- 
graphy, history,  the  mathematics,  and  above  all,  the  French  lao- 
gua^,  were  taught  with  all  the  variety  of  exercises  that  distinguishes 
the  method.  In  this  last,  there  was  at  first,  a  far  greater  difiTerence 
of  progress  among  the  scholars,  than  1  had  yet  observed.  Some 
would  commit  their  task  to  memory  with  the  utmost  readiness  ; 
while  others  could  scarcely  proceed  beyond  the  first  sentence ; 
and  a  few  actually  hesitated  in  the  first  line.  Some  would  develope 
an  idea  with  great  ease,  ordraw  from  the  examination  of  a  few  fact^, 
many  striking  and  just  remarks.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  would 
find  but  little  to  say  concerning  the  same  facts,  and  would  distinguish, 
in  a  full  description,  nothing  beyond  the  original  thought.  When 
called  on  to  justify  their  pieces,  the  first  would  point  out,  without 
hesitation,  the  fact  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  each  idea,  and 
arrange  all  their  observations  under  the  heads  from  which  they 
were  drawn ;  while  the  others  could  scarcely  account  for  a  single 
reflection,  or  tell  why  they  had  made  one  observation  rather  than 
another. 

I  thought,  at  first,  that  this  was  the  result  of  natural  distinctions ; 
but  I  soon  perceived  that  it  might,  with  g;reater  propriety,  be  traced 
to  difference  of  attention.  A  young  Portuguese,  whose  indolence 
had  distinguished  him  even  among  the  indolent,  was  by  one  of 
those  changes  in  feeling  which  we  often  witness  in  boys,  suddenly 
aroused  to  greater  assiduity  and  more  active  exertion.  A  total 
change  in  his  exercises  followed  this  change  in  his  feelings;  his 
narrations  became  full  and  connected  ;  his  compositions  more  just 
and  more  extensive.  Facts  which  had  made  no  impression  upon 
his  mind,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  \vould  now  suggest  new  ideas, 
and  lead  to  just  reflections.  The  more  he  studiedthem,  the  more 
he  found  to  observe ;  and  if  he  changed  his  point  of  view,  his  sub- 
ject, like  the  bust  he  drew  from,  presented  a  neyt^  aspect. 

1  had  never,  until  that  moment,  felt  how  much  good  writing  de- 
pends upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject :  upon  viewing  it 
in  every  light,  and  subjecting  it  to  every  species  of  scrutiny.  And 
[  could  not  but  think  that  even  in  the  ordinarv  concerns  of  life  this 
habit  would  secure  the  greatest  advantages  ;  that  he  who  possessed 
it  would  find  it  spontaneously  exerting  its  salutary  influence  upon 
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all  his  actions  and  thoughts ;  that  he  would  see  everything  from 
the  proper  point  of  view  ;  know  where  to  lay  hold  on  a  subject, 
what  conclusions  it  will  bear ;  —  that  the  deepest  investigation  would 
call  for  but  little  effort ;  and  that  reasod  would  become  the  sole 
guide  and  arbiter  of  his  enterprises. 

In  no  point,  however,  did  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  in  the 
possibility  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  every  individual  without 
the  assistance  of  explanation.  The  want  of  them,  I  then  believed, 
had  often  retarded  miy  own  progress ;  and  although  I  had  known  a 
few  individuals  who  could  advance  without  them,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  them  as  singular  exceptions.  My  first  observations  all 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  this  belief;  and  I  heard  from  day  to  day,  the 
same  applications  for  assistance,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in 
other  schools.  There  was,  however,  but  one  answer  for  all ;  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  scholars  had  early  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
method.  *  We  learned  it,'  they  would  say,  '  by  ourselves :  read 
your  book  attentively,  study  it  with  care,  and  you  will  find  the  clue 
to  its  meaning  as  easily  as  we.' 

I  remember  one  instance  in  particular,  that  made  a  deep  impres* 
slon  on  my  mind  at  the  time.  The  young  Portuguese,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  was  one  evening  exceedingly  perplexed  by 
the  m'mims  and  crotchets  in  his  music.  He  called  on  every  one  of 
,^us  for  assistance,  but  none  of  those  who  bad  gained  a  knowledge  of 
them  by  hard  exertion,  were  disposed  to  communicate  it  thus  easily 
to  him.  He  rose  at  length  from  his  seat  and  was,  closing  his  book 
in  despair,  when  one  advised  him  to  make  another  trial,  playing 
the^air,  carefully,  and  observing  the  notes  and  his  hands  while  play- 
ing. .  He  had  scarcely  played  three  bars  in  this  manner,  when  the 
light  flashed  upon  him.  fio  one  could  have  seen  the  smile  of 
triumph  that  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  have  continued  to  believe  that 
explanations  are  an  assistance  to  the  scholar,  or  difficulties  an  in- 
surmountable barrier. 

This  feeling  of  confideuce  was  in  a  few  months  generally  spread 
throughout  the  school.  Excited  by  what  he  had  seen  others  ac- 
complish, and  encouraged  by  the  recollection  of  what  himself  had 
done,  each  boy  labored  with  assiduity  at  his  own  task.  Whenever 
an  obstacle  occurred,  he  tasked  all  his  energies  to  overcome  it.  If 
unsuccessful  at  the  first  trial,  he  returned  to  it  again ;  and  continued 
his  exertions  until  the  victory  was  secured.  Thus  the  most  timid 
daily  gained  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  the  same  circum- 
stances which  in  other  schools  discourage  and  retard  the  scholar, 
became,  in  this,  his  greatest  incentive  to  industry. 

VOL.  m.  —  NO.  XI.  44* 
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Art.  V.  -^  Mechanical  Instructiok. 

[We  extract  the  follovring  interesting  article  from  the  Sunday  School  Journal^ 
a  paper  which  we  are  gratified  to  find  constantly  recognizing  the  necesaty  of 
education^  in  the  widest  s^nae,  as  the  hasts  of  religious  instruction.  Since  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  our  own  affairs  we  have  heard,  with  astonishment,  that  among  the 
hundred  tfiousand  teachers  and  the  millions  of  friends  of  Sunday  Schools,  con- 
nected with  the  Society  by  whom  this  interesting  and  able  Journal  is  tasued, 
there  are  not  enough  disposed  to  read  on  the  subject  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its 
publication !  The  Journal  of  Science,  the  only  scientific  periodical  of  eminence* 
itf  sustained  with  difficulty ;  the  Journal  of  Health  which  presented  solid  and 
useful  information  in  a  manner  adapted  to  amuse  and  attract,  has  failed ;  while 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  a  host  of  ephemerae,  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  it, 
arc  flourishing.  Is  not  the  *  mechanical  Instruction/  exposed  in  the  following  arti- 
cle, one  source  of  this  distaste  for  evervthing  sotid,  everythine  which  requires 
theory  ?  Are  not  the  <  easy  methods'  of  modem  times,  which  involve  no  mental 
effort,  contri'^uting  to  the  same  result  ?  Is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  red^icing 
religion,  and  science,  and  literature,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  to 
such  a  diluted  state,  and  infusing  such  spicy  and  savory  ingredients,  as  shall  gratify 
this  infantile  taste,  and  sustain  this)  feeble  form  of  mental  action  ?  In  other  words, 
is  the  taste  to  be  torrectedy  by  being  pampered  7  And  is  it  advisable  to  train  ap 
the  rising  generation  to  the  same  taste,  bv  similar  publications  ?  Must  our  states- 
men become  demagogues,  and  our  physicians  quacks,  and  our  authors,  novelists 
and  paragraph  writers  ?  Are  there  none  who  have  resolution,  and  skfll,  and  power, 
to  unite  and  stem  this  torrent,  and  at  least,  prevent  its  overwhelming  an^itber 
generation  ?  Is  there  no  guilt  resting  on  those  who  are  swelling  and  driving  oa 
its  current,  merely  to  procure  temporary  fame  or  profit  ?] 

/  A  parish  minister'  has  given,  in  the  British  Magazine,  a  his- 
tory of  his  experiments  in  education,  which  places  in  a  strong  light 
the  advantage  in  all  respects  of  making  religious  instruction  a  part 
of  the  elementary  education  of  children.  His  descriptions  are  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  will  be  recognised  as  true,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

'  There  was  no  school/  he  says,  <  in  my  parish  when  I  first  eame 
t^ere ;  and,  as  I  heartily  agreed  with  the  many  wise  and  excellent 
persons  who  are  the  advocates  of  the  education  of  the  lower  clasdes,  I 

determined  to  have  a  daily  school  at  N .     I  held  a  consuhatioQ 

with  two  or  three  of  the  principal  residents  in  the  parish,  and  we  agreed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  collected,  a  large  room  fitted  op,  and  a 
schoolmistress  engaged.  I  went  my  rounds  through  the  parish  to  ask 
for  subscriptions,  and,  though  I  had  many  objections  to  answer,  I  met 
with  very  few  refusals.  The  school  was  established ;  a  modest  and 
intelligent  young  woman  was  sent  for  a  month  to  a  celebrated  national 
school  in  the  neighborhood  to  learn  the  system  ;  her  husband  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  boys;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  our  schools 
began  to  flourish.  The  children  were,  of  course,  taught  to  repeat,  and 
to  repeat  without  a  mistake,  our  admirable  church  catechism  ;  and 
some  explanation  of  the  church  catechism,  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  the  coinprehension  of  a  child  than  the'^catechism  itself.  A  good 
explanation  certainly  ;  but  better  suited  to  grown-up  persons,  and  full 
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of  hard  long  words.  Howerer,  at  oar  public  examinationB^  all  the 
parishioners  who  were  present  were  highly  gratified.  The  system 
had,  we  all  agreed,  been  admhrably  pursued.  Scarcely  a  mistake 
was  made  in  repeating  the  printed  answers  to  the  printed  questions, 
except  by  one  or  two  inveterate  dunces,  whose  countenances  showed 
that  there  was  something  within  which  would  resist  most  stubbornly 
the  teaching  of  the  most  energetic  master.  The  well-written  and  uoe- 
blotted  copy-books  were  handed  about ;  and  boy  after  boy,  and  girl 
after  girl,  passed  before  us,  a  sort  of  military  file,  holding  up  sideways 
their  slates,  on  which  sums  or  answers  to  questions  in  arithmetic 
were  'written  down  with  astonishing  readiness.  The  needle-work 
and  knitting  of  the  girls  were  pronounced  to  be  beautifully  executed, 
particularly  a  set  of  shirts  which  were  made  for  my  eldest  son. 

'  The  examination  was  concluded  by  a  prayer  and  singing  a  hymn. 
The  master,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  school,  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and,  at  the  instant,  every  child  dropped,  as  if  shot,  upon  his 
knees ;  at  another  signal,  every  hand  was  folded  and  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  at  a  third  signal,  the  head  monitor  commenced 
repeating  the  prayer.  After  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  prizes  were 
given  to  the  children  ;  and  the  master  and  mistress  were  highly  com- 
plimented by  myself  and  by  the  other  visitors.  Year  after  year  passed 
away  ;  the  school  still  prospered  ;  the  examinations  were  still  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  we  continued  to  compliment  the  master  and  mistress, 
till,  I  really  believe,  that  it  helped,  among  other  causes,  to  spoil  them, 
by  filling  them  with'an  overweening  conceit  of  themselves.  Though 
humble  and  unpretending  at  first,  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  general 
opinion,  which  had  been  so  diligently  urged  upon  them,  that  they 
were   a  blessing  to  the  school  and  to  the  parish.' 

This  mechanical  plan  was  prosperous,  and  thought  to  be  com- 
plete, until  the  opportunity  was  presented  of  proving  its  practical 
effects.  Were  the  children  morally  improved  i  The  question  was 
answered  when  the  children  became  old  enough  to  be  put  out  to 
service. 

'Without  one  exception,  they  disappointed  our  expectations.  One 
was  too  high,  in  his  own  judgment  of  bis  abilities,  for  his  place  ;  he 
did  not  like  manual  labor,  though  a  remarkably  strong  little  fellow. 
Another  ran  away  from  his  service,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  some  years  after,  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  to  die  in  the 
poor  house.  A  third  was  suspected  of  thieving.  Of  the  girls,  one 
very  pleasing  and  very  pretty  girl  was  discovered  to  be  a  liar,  whom 
nobody  could  trust.  Such  were  some  of  the  fruit  of  our  school.  At 
least,  I  now  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  particularly 
when  I  remembered  that,  for  sometime  past,  I  had  heard  complaints 
made  that  the  school  children,  when  out  of  school,  were  a  '  most  au- 
dacious set ;'  that,  indeed,  no  one  had  ever  known  the  children  of  the 
parish  so  disorderly  or  so  insolent  as  they  had  lately  become.' 
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These  results  brought    the  minister  to  reflection    and  self- 
reproach. 

'  I  asked  myself  the  question,  Whal^  kind  of  instruction  .  ought  to 
be  given  in  a  school  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister ?  There  could  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  is,  Christian  instruc- 
tion. But  had  not  Christian  instruction  been  given  ?  was  not  the 
Catechism  tatf^A^?  was  not  the  Bible  read  and  taught  ?  The  mem- 
ory had  been  exercised,  the  understanding  awakened  ;  but  what  had 
been  done  to  interest  the  heart  ?  to  instruct,  to  edify,  to  affect  the 
heart  ?  to  impress  upon  the  heart  those  truths  which  are  peculiarly 
written  for  making  wise  and  holy,  the  ignorant  heart  ?  Judging  from 
my  own  experience,  I  should  suppose  that  the  great  error  in  the 
management  of  many  of  our  parish  schools  is  beginning  to  show  it- 
self I  will  not  call  it  an  error  in  the  system,  but  it  is  surely  leaving 
the  system  without  the  spirit,  which  should  quicken  all  its  mechanical 
machinery.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  school  a  mere  machine, 
working  with  mechanical  correctness.  The  error  is  not  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  books  of  sacred  instruction,  above  all,  the  Bible,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  children,  and  all  this  pre-supposes,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  book  is  held  in  the  hand,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  heart, 
and  the  effects  of  it  shine  forth  in  the  life  and  practice.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  think  it  possible  that  the  lessons  of  holy  scrip- 
ture can  be  learned  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  may  reform 
the  heart,  and  therefore  the  conduct.' 


Art.  VI.  —  Report   or  the  Abcerican   School   Agents* 

Society. 

[Concluded.] 

Sin  oar  last  number  we  published  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  American 
ool  Agenta'  Society,  which  refers  to  its  general  operations,  and  Uie  informa- 
tion obtained  concerning  schools  in  New  England.  We  now  insert  the  remain- 
der.] 

In  Rhode  hland,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  there  were  in  1832  only  20,597  child- 
ren to  be  found  in  any  of  the  schools  of  that  State ;  while  the  actual 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  according  to  the 
census  was  22,041  :  and  according  to  the  best  estimates,  the  nurh- 
ber  between  4  and  16,  the  usual  ages  of  attending  school,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  25,000,  probably  26,000.  But,  at  25,000, 
only,  the  number  of  those  who  are  wholly  uninstructed  would  be 
4,403,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  It  was  also  ascertained  by  the 
above  mentioned  Committee  that  six  sevenths  of  the  public  schools 
in  that  State  are  continued  only  three  months  in  the  year.     There 
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are,  however,  private  schools  in  many  places  which  are  continued 
from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year,  while  the  public  schools  are 
discontinued. 

In  JVet^  Torkf  according  to  the  official  Reports  made  to  die 
Legislature,  there  are  508,878  children,  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  of  whom  only  494,959  actually  attend  school ;  thus  leaving 
about  14,000  children  of  a  suituble  age  to  attend  school,  without 
the  means  of  instruction^  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  in  that  alone  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there 
are  13,000  who  are  destitute  ;  —  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  State 
of  about  27,000  officially  repoi'ted  ;  and  this  too  in  a  State  whose 
common  school  system  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  The  agent  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
amount  is  not  less  than  50,000  to  80,000,  including  new  counties 
and  towns.' 

The  following  account  is  given  by  the  agent  of  the  state  of 
schools  in  seven  different  counties  which  he  visited. 

<  In  visiting  aebools  of  this  part  of  the  State  I  found  many  of  them  in 
a  miserable  condition.  Learned  and  leading  men  were  giving  their  atten* 
tion  to  higher  institutions,  and  overlooking  5ie  common  schools ;  and  these 
primary  places  lefl  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  indifferent^ 
and  in  many  cases,  the  vicious  and  humoral.    1  found  even  ministers  not 

S'ving  that  attention  to  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of 
e  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  which  thev  might,  and  I  hope 
will  hereafter.  I  found  but  a  very  few  schools  that  had  suitable  books, 
and  many  almost  without  books  of  any  kind  —  school  houses  are  often 
badly  located  and  constructed  -^  school  meetings  thinly  attended  and 
poorly  conducted  —  conventions  of  teachers  (except  in  two  or  three  coun- 
ties) had  never  been  called —  no  correspondence  between,  one  town  and 
another  —  no  improvement  made  known  or  introduced.  Lyceums  have 
been  established  in  a  few  towns  in  these  counties,  but  they  are  poorly-sus- 
tained and  excite  but  little  interest  There  are  few  public  libraries  or  cab- 
inets. 

'  There  are  obvious  causes  for  this  state  pf  things.  Parents  show  a  crimi- 
nal indifference  to  the  education  of  their  children.  Tiiey  do  not  even  codpe- 
rate  with  the  teacher;  and  seldom  excite  a  love  of  study  or  books,  by  their 
own  example.  They  employ,  very  generally,  teachers  who  are  unqualified ; 
and  are  unwilling  to  give  a  compensation  which  would  secure  better  in- 
structors. Cheapness  and  relationship  are  usually  the  most  essential 
eualifications  in  an  applicant  Most  teachers  taking  the  office  of  instruct- 
ing as  a  temporary  employment  —  a  mere  step  to  something  more  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  —  without  a  love  for  their  business  or  a  natural  aptitude 
to  teach  —  their  schools  are  always  unpleasant,  and  the  children  generally 
unhappy.  Improvements  in  school  books  and  government  are  not  intro- 
duced. The  schools  are  conducted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  now  as 
they  were  the  last  century. 

^The  Society  was  new  to  the  people,  but  when  its  objects  were  made 
known,  it  received  in  every  instance  their  thanks,  best  wishes  and  co- 
6peration  ;  and  the  cordial  recommendation  of  the  leading  men  in  variona. 
parts  of  the  State.' 
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Id  New  Jersey,  accordirng  to  an  official  report  made  to  the 
lature,  there  are  11,573  childrea  who  do  Dot  attend  school,  besides 
1500  adults  who  are  unable  to  read.  The  iostructioD  of  ^  much 
greater  Diunber  is  merely  nominal. 

From  a  speech  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  it  appears 
that  of  400,000  children  in  that  state,  250,000  were  without  instruc- 
tion. This  is  nearly  a  ffth  of  the  whole  population,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  number  of  adults  who  cannot  read,  would 
be  one  fourth. 

In  Indiana^  there  are  22,000  children  and  IS,000  adults  who  can- 
not read ;  and  yet  the  whole  population  in  1830  wasonly  343,028.  The 
population  here  is  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole.  A  gentleman  who 
has  recently  explored  this  State,  informed  a  public  meeting  in  New 
York  that  not  more  than  one  child  in  five^  in  that  state,  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  instruction. 

In  Kentucky  we  learn  from  returns,  made  by  the  deputy  marshals 
of  each  county,  to  the  marshal  of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the 
census  of  1830,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
President  Peers  of  Lexington,  that  in  1830,  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  was  143,738^  of  whotn  103,- 
337,  or  much  more  than  two  thirds,  received  no  instruction.* 

in  Tennessee,  only  one  quarter  of  the  children  are  instructed, 
leaving  about  160,000  destitute.     Illinois  is  equally  destitute. 

Thus  in  five  states  only,  viz.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  there  are  at 
least  600,000  children  destitute  of  the  ordinary  means  of  elementary 
instruction ;  making  on  the  average  nearly  one  ffth  of  the  whole 
population  of  these  states. 

The  juvenile  population  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Ohio,  amounts  to  803,219,     It  appears  probable,  that 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  children  in  Kentucky  betweea 
the  ages  of  6  and  15  years  who  receive  no  instruction,  in  twenty  of  the  counties  ; 
•8  published  by  Pres.  Peers,  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.  No.  17. 


Ten  Coantiet,  showing  the  least  proponioo  of 
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t  Excloaive  of  Leziogtoa,  where  ahovt  500  of  1000  ohildren  aie  at  school. 
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the  number  instructed  in  these  states  does  not  exceed  the  average 
proportion  in  Pennsyivania  and  Kentucky ;  and  this  would  leave  two 
thirds,  or -462,000  children  without  schools.  How  far  the  employ- 
ment of  private  instructors  among  the  higher  classes  of  some  of  these 
states,  may  vary  this  estimate,  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  states  and  territories  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  better  supplied  than  Tennessee  and  Indiana ;  and  we  roust 
presume,  that  of  190,000  children  in  these  states,  about  150,000  are 
destitute  of  common  instruction. 

By  this  m<ide  of  calculation  we  find  reason  to  believe,  that  there 
were  in  1830,  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  New  York,  1.210,000 
children  without  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction.  With  the  rapid 
increase  of  those  states,  amounting  to  45  or  50  per  ct.  iui  ten  years, 
and  with  the  annual  addition  of  foreigners  to  the  amount  of  120,000 
annually,*  chiefly  in  these  states,  and  usually  very  ignorant,  the 
amount  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,400,000  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

But  if  we  assume  the  estimate  published  in  the  circular  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  certainly  appears  to  be  short  of  the  true  number,  and  sup- 
pose that  1,000,000  of  the  children  of  this  free  and  happy  country 
are  growing  up  without  any  means  of  acquiring  the  most  essential 
branches  of  instruction,  or  even  of  securing  the  key  of  knowledge, 
there  is  enough  to  rouse  the  feelings,  and  call  forth  the  most  vigorous 
efforts,  of  every  patriot  and  every  christian.f 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  evil.  If  we  desire  to  train  up  citizens 
who  shall  understand  and  support  our  institutions,  and  enable  us 
to  marntain  our  rank  as  intelligent  people,  something  more  than  com- 
mon school  instruction  must  be  given  ;  and  branches  must  be  taught 
which  require  a  degree  of  reflection  not  found  at  the  ordinary  age  of 
those  who  attend  our  common  schools.  It  appears  from  estimates 
laid  before  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,|:  that  the  class  of  youth 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  412. 

t  As  a  single  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  want  of  schools,  described,  an 
intelligent  f;entleinan  of  Indiana  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  the  directors,  in 
which  he  remarks ;  That  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  state,  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio,  clusters  of  twenty  or  thirty  families  may  be  found  on  the  rich  rivei  and  creek 
bottoms,  three  fourths  of  the  heads  of  which  are  unable  to  read  or  wHte  J^whole 
neighborhood!;  where  there  has  never  been  a  school  for  their  children —  and  not 
one  teacher  in  the  whole  region  capable  of  instructing  in  grammar  or  geography  ! 

The  wretchedness  of  the  ^oid  field  schools,'  so  numerous  at  the  south,  is  known 
to  every  traveller.  The  chardcter  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
good.  The  directors  are  credibly  informed,  that  many  of  them  are  scarcely  able 
to  read  and  write ;  and  the  universal  complaint  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
destitute  parts  of  our  country  i.«,  that  the  ignorant  and  the  incapable,  the  intem- 
perate and  immoral,  are  employed  to  teach,  because  no  other  tTUtruciors  can  be 
obtained.  On  whom  does  the  duty  of  supplying  this  want  devolve,  if  It  be  not  on 
the  north,  where  there  are  ample  me»ns  of  education  —  on  the  north,  where  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  the  proper  age  for  teachers,  is  far  greater 
than  at  the  south  ? 

t  Since  published  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  401. 
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between  15  and  20  amounto  to  1,169,430.  But  it  is  found  that  aU 
the  schools  of  whose  existence  we  have  any  evidence,  beyond  the 
grade  of  primary  schools,  could  not  receive  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
number,  even  in  Massachusetts  and.  other  New  England  states  ;  and 
not  more  than  one  tenth  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  ;  leaving,  in  the 
language  of  the  statement,  '  a  mass  of  uncultivated  mind  among  us, 
which  shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deep 
gloom.* 

Circuit  or  Weekly  Schools.  In  consequence  of  the  argent  need 
of  instruction  for  adahs^  the  directors  of  the  Society,  soon  after  their 
appointment,  recommended  an  experiment  to  be  made  in  order  to  teat 
the  practicability  of  weekly  or  circuit  schools.  Accordingly,  six  such 
schools  were  formed  in  different  places,  where  they  could  be  viaitied 
by  the  instructors  of  the  Seminary  for  teachers  at  Andover. 

The  plan  adopted  for  conducting  them  was  the  following.  Ciasaea 
were  formed  to  pursue  such  studies  as  the  majority  of  the  scholars  in 
any  school  desired.  In  one,  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  moral  philosophy  w'ere  formed.  In  another,  they 
pursued  the  study  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  and  writing,  la 
a  third,  grammar,  history,  arithmetic,  and  natural  philosophy  were 
the  studies.  Such  lessons  were  given  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
school,  as  were  supposed  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  clasB 
for  a  week.  These  lessons  were  explained,  the  manner  of  studying 
them  specified,  difficulties  pointed  out,  and  those  parts  which  required 
special  attention,  were  particularly  examined.  One  hour  was  allowed 
for  the  recitation  ;  and  the  hour  in  which  the  lessons  were  to  be  re- 
cited was  stated.  At  the  second  school  the  lessons  assigned  the  pro- 
Yious  week  were  heard,  and  the  subjects,  if  necessary,  were  more 
fully  explained  or  illustrated,  by  the  aid  of  apparatus.  A  new  le»> 
son  was  assigned  for  the  following  week,  in  the  same  manner  as  be> 
fore,  and  the  exercises  concluded  with  remarks  on  the  practical  utili- 
ty of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons 

The  general  results  have  been  the  following.  The  lessons  were 
more  perfectly  acquired,  than  they  generally  are  in  day  schools  —  an 
unabated  interest  was  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  schoc^, 
where  there  were  no  uncommon  circumstances  to  prevent, — the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  yaried  from  one  fourth  to  one  third 
of  that  commonly  acquired  at  a  regular  day  school.  Many  of  the 
scholars  labored  in  factories  or  shops,  where  they  were  confined 
twelve  hours  daily.  The  only  time  these  could  employ  in  study,  was 
the  small  portion  afler  six  o'clock,  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  not 
otherwise  occupied.  Nearly  all  were  busily  employed  during  every 
day  of  the  week  in  labor.  Few  if  any  were  less  active  in  business 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Scholars  were  oflen  found  in  the  same  class  whose  ages  differed 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  several  instances,  parents  and  children 
pursued  the  same  studies  together,  with  great  interest. 

Among  the  indirect  resultS|  the  following  deserve  notice.     A  con- 
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Biderable  number  of  the  scholars  have  been  induced'  to  seek  for  more 
extensive  means  of  instruction,  and  have  connected  then^selves  with 
high  schools  or  academies.  In  many  instances,  new  interest  has. 
been  felt  in  the  studies  to  which  attention  is  given  in  the  district 
schools,  and  has  continued  unabated  to  the  present  time. 

Parents  have  evinced  more  anxiety  about  the  character  of  district 
schools,  and  have  put  forth  increased  efforts  to  secure  -those  of  good 
character. 

The  instructors,  engaged  in  making  the  experiment,  believe  that, 
had  the  classes  been  assembled  )n  the  day-time  as  well  as  the  even- 
ing, the  number  in  each  place  would  have  been  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  the  benefits  materially  increased  ;  and  they  cannot 
withhold  the  opinion,  that  the  system  of  weekly  schools  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  no  common  power,  for  benefiting  the  young,  and 
especially  the  adult  population,  in  the  oldest  and  most  densely  settled 
states. 

But  there  are  portions  of  our  country  so  thinly  settled,  that  children 
cannot  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  regular  schools, 
for  many  years  to  come.  For  these,  no  other  provision  can  be  made 
than  by  circuit  schools,  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  to  pass  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  at  proper  intervals.  Schools  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  to  produce  admirable  effects  in  Wales,  and 
other  thinly  settled  districts  in  Europe,  and  have  supplied  the  place 
of  stationary  schools  to  an  unexpected  extent,  by  exciting  in  every 
family  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  rendering  each,  to  some  extent,  a 
school  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  committee  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  operations, 
and  Society,  and  some  of  the  results.  It  will  be  obvious  from  this 
sketch,  without  extending  the  report,  that  the  Society  has  only 
aimed  at  exploring  the  state  of  our  country  and  carrying  home  to  every 
part  of  it,  which  their  means  have  enabled  them  to  reach,  the  infor^ 
motion  collected,  and  the  improvements  brought  forward  on  the  subject 
of  education,  by  other  associations,  in  discussions,  and  lectures,  and 
publications.*  They  have  employed  the  only  means  yet  found  ef- 
fectual for  such  a  purpose —  the  eye  and  the  voice  of  the  living  agent. 
Our  prisons  were  nurseries  of  disease  and  vice,  until  they  were  laid 

*  We  never  hear  of  jealousy  between  philanthropic  institutions,  but  we  (huik  of 
a  remark  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (then  Mr)  Brouffharo,  which  we  heard  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  Infant  School  Society  in  London,  some  years  since.  A  new 
aociety  of  Uiis  kind,  had  been  formed  by  the  prelates  of  the  established  church,  hut  a 
few  days  before  the  meeting  ;  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  measure! 
of  this.  Mr  Brougham  rose  af\er  the  report  was  read,  and  observed  that  be  had 
been  happy  to  learn  that  an  Auxiliary  Society  to  this  had  recently  been  formed,  by 
Bome  distingaished  prelates.  *  Rival  Society,  you  mean.  Sir,'  said  the  ChAirman 
.fLord  Lausdowne,  1  believe).  '  No  Sir,'  replied  Mr  Brougham,  turning  to  the 
Chairman  with  a  firm  voice;  *  I  mean  an  Auxiliary  Society.  Every  Society 
which  attempts  to  rescue  these  unhappy  children  from  ignorance  and  vice,  is 
auxiliary  to  u^.' 

Surely,  the  field  of  ignorance  and  misery  is  not  so  narrow,  even  in  our  country, 
ibat  we  need  fear  its  being  appropriated  too  rapidly.-— Editor. 
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open  and  refenned,  by  the  eflforu  of  a  philanthropic  agent,  exclnsiYelj 
devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  our  schools  will,  in  our  view,  neither 
be  ezaminedy  or  extended,  or  improved  as  they  should  be,  without 
some  similar  mode  of  action.  In  our  busy  country,  the  whole  com* 
munity  have  never  been  roused  to  attention  or  eflfort,  on  any  subject, 
without  similar  means  ;  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  them  is 
obvious,  in  the  feelings  and  the  contributions  called  forth  for  every 
object  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  The  committee  earneelly 
hope,  that  they  will  not  cease  to  be  iq>plied  to  our  schools,  until  every 
child,  and  every  youth  in  our  country,  shall  receive  that  educatioB 
wbich  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  duties  as  a  man,  and  a  citizen, 
and  an  heir  of  immortality. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

6.  R.  Hall,  Chainnaa. 


Art.  VII.  —  On  the  Size  and  Ventilation  or  Schooi«- 

ROOMS. 

7h  the  Committee  qfike  American  butUyittOn  Hke  Swbjtd  of  Sehool-H&vties. 

[The  nep^ligence  of  the  oomfort  and  health  of  chUdren  which  is  evinced  by  dM 
carelessDess  of  teachers  and  parents  and  the  overseers  of  schools,  in  regard  to  tlis 
ventilation  of  school-rooms,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unpardonable ;  and  we  feel 
hound  to  urge  it  upon  their  attention  again  and  again;  and  we  beg  those  who 
read  our  pages  to  make  the  facts  linown  to  others.  With  these  views  we  insert 
the  following  article,  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  School-Rooms  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  which  is  unknown  to  many  of  our  subscriben. 
We  hope  they  will  apply  it  to  practical  purposes,  for  the  benefitof  their  own  child- 
ren or  pupils.] 

Gentlemen,  — ^  The  air  we  breathe  is  so  common  a  blessing,  that 
its  value  is  not  estimated  ;  and  the  importance  of  preserving  its  parity 
in  schools,  by  constructing  rooms  of  sufficient  size,  and  providing 
ample  means  of  ventilation,  cannot  be  appreciated,  without  consider^ 
ing  the  influence  which  it  has  upon  life,  health,  and  mental  vigor. 
While  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  an  entire  plan  for  a  school-room,  I 
have  hoped  to  promote  the  general  object  you  have  in  view,  by  col- 
lecting the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  otr,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  its  construction  and  arrangements. 

Effects  of  Air  on  the  Blood.  —  The  heart  of  a  healthy  individaal, 
of  mature  age,  beats  about  sixtysix  times  a  minute,  or  four  thousand 
times  an  hour ;  that  of  a  child,  much  faster.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  pass  through  it,  fourteen  times  an  hour,  or  once 
in  four  minutes.  After  it  returns  through  the  veins  to  the  heart,  and 
before  it  is  again  sent  out  into  the  body,  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  kings,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
undergoes  several  important  changes. 

1 .    Its  iemperature  is  raised  several  degrees.  |  2.    Its  cohr  ia 
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changed,  from  a^lark  red  to  a  light  crimson  —  a  change  which  the 
venous  blood  will  undergo  when  drawn  from  the  body  and  placed  in 
the, air ;  and  it  is  found  to  contain  an  increased  proportion  of  oxygen, 
or  vital  air.  The  whole  mass  of  ,blood,  thus  altered  every  four  qiin- 
utes,  conveys  heat  and  nourishment  and  life  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body  ;  and  if  the .  process  be  interrupted,  or  imperfectly  performed, 
for  four  minutes  only,  every  organ  and  member  of  the  body  is  of 
course  more  or  less  affected. 

These  changes  cannot  be  produced  without  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
or  vital  air ;  and  they  are  produced  in  a  healthy  manner,  only,  by 
such  a  mixture,  as  we  find  in  a  pure  atmosphere^  consisting  of  20  per 
cent  of  oxygen,  and  80  of  nitrogen.  If  an  air  kss  pure,  or  contain- 
ing other  gases,  be  breathed,  these  changes  are  not  thoroughly  pro* 
duced  ;  the  lungs  perform  their  task  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  body 
aad  the  limbs  do  not  receive  their  due  supplies  of  nourishment, 
and  vital  energy.  They  are  even  injured  by  the  half  ^corrupted 
state  of  the  blood;  and  that  weariness  and  languor  are  produced, 
which  is  always  the  consequence  of  spending  some  time  in  a  bad 
air.  Thus  the  person  who  attends  a  crowded  assembly,  where  the 
ventilation  is  not  complete,  will  find  lassitude,  and  oilcn  chills  extend- 
ing through  every  limb,  and  languor  invading  every  faculty  of  the 
4nind ;  a  feverish,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth ;  a  restlessness 
through  the  following  night,  and  often  a  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the 
morning,  like  that  which  succeeds  a  night  spent  in  travelling.  In 
order,  therefi>re,  to  preserve  the  body  in  health,  even  after  it  has 
gained  maturity,  and  especially  to  supply  it  when  it  is  growing,  and 
invigorate  the  constitution  when  it  is  forming,  it  is  of  the  highest  im* 
portance  that  the  air  should  be  preserved  in  that  state  of  purity  which 
the  Creator  designed.  It  is  true,  tha^  disease  and  death  do  not  im- 
mediately follow  every  deviation  from  this  standard  ;  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  some  degree  of  injury  must  be  produced ;  and  such  a  reason 
for  neglect  is  as  insufficient,,  as  it  would  be  to  excuse  ourselves  for 
giving  our  friends  or  our  children,  food  which  was  partially  spoOed, 
or  drink  which  was  partially  filthy,  because  it  would  not  immediat^y 
destroy  their  lives  or  health.  How  preposterous  and  inexcusable 
would  every  one  regard  it,  to  give  them  their  food  constantly  mingled 
with  poison,  or  their  drink  with  pernicious  and  loathsome  insects. 
Yet  it  is  not  less  inexcusable  to  furnish  them  with  half  corrupted  air, 
or  that  which  contains  poisonous  gases  I  The  food  is  given  but 
three  times  a  day  ;  while  the  air  is  administered  every  moment.  The 
child  is  at  liberty  to  receive  or  r^ect  the  food ;  but  he  is  forced  to 
breathe  the  air  in  which  we  place  him.  To  put  our  children  or 
friends  in  a  room,  which  does  not  contain  that  supply  of  vital  air 
which  is  necessary  for  their  health,  is  not  only  to  offer  them  a  poison, 
but  to  compel  them  to  take  it.  Who  can  tell  how  much  evil  has  been 
ignorantly  done  in  this  manner  —  how  much  health  and  enjoyment 
have  been  destvoyed  —  how  many  constitutions  have  been  enfeebled ! 
The  multitude  of  pale  faces  and  meagre  forms  to  be  found  on  our 
school  benches,  and  in  oqr  colleges,  and  our  manufactories,  will  an- 
swer the  qoestion  in  part. 
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The  following  is  one  fearfol  example  of  the  effects  of  negligence  oa 
this  point.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital,  during  the  four  years  preceding 
17^5,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  four  children,  out  of 
seven  tHousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  died  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  birth  ;  or  thirtyeight  out  of  every  hundred.  The  physician, 
Dr  Clarke,  suspected  the  cause,  and  introduced  air,  by  means  of 
pipes  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  consequence  was,  that  during  the 
three  years  following,  only  one  hundred  and  sixtyfive  died  out  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fortythree,  or  less  than  four  in  a  hundred. 
The  fair  conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixtyfive  children,  of  the  previous  years,  died  for  want  of  pore 
air !  !*  We  shudder  at  the  history  of  the  *  black  hole  of  Calcutta  ;'f 
but  here  was  a  sacrifice  of  life,  eighteen  times  as  great,  in  an  instita- 
tion  of  charity ! 

Quantity  of  Air  Consumed.  —  A  man  in  health,  is  supposed  to 
breathe,  on  the  average,  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  to  take  itfi 
forty  cubic  inches  of  air  at  one  inspiration ;  or  eight  hundred  cubic 
inches,  equal  to  three  and  one  fifth  gallons  per  minute.  Of  this,  one 
fiflh  only,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches,  is  vital  air,  or  oxy" 
gen  ;.  and  thirty  two  cubic  mches,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  vital  air 
contained,  is  consumed  in  the  minute,  in  order  to  produce  the 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  necessary  to  health.  In  five  minutes, 
therefore,  the  vital  air  of  the  whole  three  and  one  fiflh  gallons  would  be 
consumed;  or,  in  one  minute,  the  vital  air  of  two-thirds  of  a  gallon. 
In  one  hour,  the  whole  vital  air  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  cubic 
inches,  or  fortyone  gallons,  would  be  destroyed,  and  respiration 
could  no  longer  be  performed. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  an  amount  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that 
of  the  oxygeii  consumed,  is  produced  of  carbonic  acid^  formerly 
called  fixed  air  (which  oflen  destroys  life  in  wells)  \  and  this  poisomr 
ous  gas  is  breathed  in  place  of  vital  air.  At  the  end  of  half  the  time 
mentioned,  therefore,  we  shall  have  an  air  composed  of  only  half  the 
proper  quantity  of  oxj^gen,  and  corrupted  by  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
poisonous  gas.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
double  the  supply  we  have  stated,  t.  e.  twenty  thou£(and  cubic  inches, 
or  eightytwo  gallons  per  hour,  would  leave  a  person  to  faint  and  die. 
Facts  confirm  this  estimate. 

Particular  experiments  were  made  on  this  subject  by  two  English 
philosophers,  Dr  Henderson,  and  Mr  Kite.  Dr  Henderson  breathed 
six  hundred  cubic  inches  for  four  minutes ;  or  nine  thousand  cubic 
inches,  equal  to  thirtysix  gallons,  an  hour ;  and  was  compelled  to  stop, 
afler  suffering  much  oppression  and  distress  for  breath. 

Mr  Kite  breathed  five  hundred  and  ntnetyone  inches,  for  a  minute ; 

*  There  »re  many  exampYe^  which  show  that  tvphas  fever  is  often  the  result  of 
ne^j^lecting  veotilation ;  and  it  is  rendered  contagious  in  the  same  way. 

f  In  a  dungeon,  so  called,  at  Calcutta,  18  feet  square,  146  persons  were  confined; 
and  although  there  was  one  window  for  the  admission  of  ^ir,  12S  of  the  number 
died  in  agony,  in  ten  hours  ! 
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equal  to  sefehteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  inches,  or  one 
hundred  and  ibrtyone  gaUons  per  hour,  and  was  greatly  oj^pressed  for 
breath.  He  breathed  the  same  quantity  one  and  a  half  minutes, 
and  the  oppression  became  intolerable ;  and  in  two  minutes  use  of 
one  third  gallons  of  air,  (equal  to  seventy  gallons  per  hour)  he  be- 
came giddy,  his  face  swelled,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

Halley  says,  that  it  requires  at  least  one  gallon  per  minute  to  $ustain 
Ji^,  or  sixty  gallons  an  hour ;  but  this  was  the  air  compressed  by  be- 
ing in  a  diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  quantity  must 
be  estimated  higher  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Lavoisier  s»ys,  thai, 
according  to  his  experiments^  a  man  would  die  in  5  cubic  feet^  or 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  inches,  in  an  hour. 

It  would  aj^ar,  then,  that  when  a  person  is  confined  to  three 
hundred  cubic  inches,  1^  gallons  of  air  a  minute,  or  to  eighteen 
thousand  cubic  inches,  or  seventytwo  gallons  an  hour,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  oppressed  breathing^  andfainiing.  He  will  not  receive  the 
supplies  necessary  to  maintain  his  vital  energies  without  much  more 
air.  The  question,  '  How  little  can  be  afforded  without  immediate 
danger  to  life  t'  is  one  which  should  never  be  asked  by  a  kind,  or  even 
fhithful  educator,  concerning  that  which  God  bestows  in  unlimited 
abundance,  and  which  can  only  be  excluded  by  inexcusable  parsi^ 
mony,  or  cruel  neglect,  towards  those  under  our  care.  We  are  not 
merely  bound  to  keep  children  alive^  but  to  give  them  all  the  air  which 
is  necessary  to  inmgorate  their  constitutions,  to  produce  comfort,  and 
eh^erfidness,  and  activity,  of  body  and  mind.  We  must  therefore  re- 
sort to  the  instructions  of  experience  as  to  this  point. 

Proper  size  of  school-rooms. — Unfortunately,  we  have  few  par- 
ticular observations  in  regard  to  school-rooms. 

The  French  writers  on  hospitals,  deem  it  indispensable  that  each 
patient  (even  in  the  private  sick  room  of  a  school),  should  have  6J- 
mAic  toises  of  air,  —  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  cubic  feet ;  and  such 
is  the  plan  of  the  best  European  hospitals.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says, 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  are  necessary  in  England  (with  a  climate 
much  colder,  and  an  air  generally  purer  than  ours)  for  each  patient ; 
and  that  with  a  less  quantity  *  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  requisite 
purity  of  the  air.*  If  we  take  but  half  the  quantity  required  by  the 
French  (allowing  the  rest  on  account  of  disease),  it  will  probably  be 
a  better  rule  for  our  climate  ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  superior 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  inunense  rooms  of  a  hospital,  (in  many 
cases  70  feet  long  and  14  feet  high)  this  will  by  no  means  be  too  much 
for  a  small,  close  school-room.  We  shall  then  have  a  space  of  seven 
hundred  cubic  feet  tor  each  pupil ;  —  or,  supposing  the  room  to  be 
eight  feet  high,  each  child  should  have  eightyseven  square  feet,  or  a 
space  of  8  feet  by  1 1 .  It  appears  from  the  faets  collected  by  Mr 
Adams,*  that  the  smallest  allowance,  in  several  distinguished  schools 
which  he  visited,  was  7^  feet ;  and  the  largest,  sixteen  to  a  scholar  ; 

*  See  Adams's  Lecture,  in  the  coUectioo  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Americtn  Institute  in  1880. 
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or,  if  the  room  were  tOD  feet  bigh,  (as  we  believe  tbose  referred  to 
are)  seventy  two  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet.  Lancaster,  wbose 
roo(ns  in  England  were  15  or  20  feet  higb,  in  many  cases  allowed 
nine  square  feet  to  a  pupil,  or  from  one  bundred  and  tbirty  to  one 
bund  red  and  eighty  cubic  feet  to  each  ;  and  this  where  the  most  rigid 
economy  was  demanded.  Supposing  the  ceiling  to  be  ten  feet  high, 
—  at  only  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabic  feet  to  an 
individual,  the  smallest  dimensions  of  a  room  for  tbirty  pupib  should 
be  22  by  20  feetj — of  one  for  fifty  pupils,  30  by  25  —  for  seventy 
pupils,  3,5  by  30 —  and  for  one  hundred  —  44  by  34  feet.  A  Uberal 
allowance  would  require  at  least  one  third  more ;  and  double  the  space 
is  highly  desirable.  But  if  we  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  each 
child  to  less  than  that  here  allowed,  we  hazard  his  health  and  cou" 
stitution,  as  well  as  his  immediate  comfort,  in  order  to  avoid  an  ex- 
pense comparatively  of  no  moment.  And  with  this  amount  qfspaee^ 
nothing  but  frequent  and  careful  ventilation,  and  great  attention  to  ^ 
cleanliness,  in  the  persons  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  in  the  room,  will 
prevent  their  suffering  from  the  constant  exhalations,  (oflen  loaded  with 
disease)  which  arise  from  the  skin,  the  stomach,  and  the  lungs;  and 
which  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured,  except  .by  the  banefiil  eflfeclB 
they  sometimes  produce,  when  they  are  suffered  to  accumaiate. 
These  exhalations,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  thrown  off  by  the  organs, 
6ecati.se  they  are  injurious  to  the  person  himself.  But  without  due 
ventilation  they  must  be  respired  by  others ;  and  not  only  that,  they 
are  mingled  with  the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  and  p€us  with  it  into  the 
stomach.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  stomach,  which  are  so  commonly  connected  with 
ill-ventilated  school-rooms  1  Such  places  are  literally  nurseries  of 
disease,  and  open  sepulchres  for  health,  and  happiness  I 
'  Ventilation  of  school  rooms,  —  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  ventilating 
school*rooms,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  gases  and  exhalatioDs 
in  a  crowded  assembly  are  of  two  kinds ;  1st,  those  which  ascend  on 
account  of  their  heat  or  lightness  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and 
are  perceived  by  those  who  sit  in  elevated  galleries,  or  whose  heads 
are  in  any  way  raised  towards  the  ceiling ;  and  2d,  the  fiarbonic  add  or 
fixed  air,  which  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  de- 
scends, and  occupies  that  part  of  the  room  liext  the  floor,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  to  settle  in  wells  and  cellars.  To  favix- 
the  escape  of  the  lighter  exhalations,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  tun- 
ings over  the  tops  of  the  windows,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  ; 
and  scarcely  any  degree  of  ventilation  below  will  supply  their  place.* 

'  *  I  pres\ime  many  have  noticed  a  fact  illustratinfi;  thia  remark,  whick  I  have 
more  than  once  observed  in  travelling  ;  that  when  a  room  which  has  been  closed 
during  the  day  in  warfn  weather,  is  aired  at  night  by  windows  opening  only  from 
below,  fhe  »ir  will  appear  for  a  short  time  quite  fresh  ;  but  on  shutting  the  win- 
dows, will  become,  in  half  an  hour,  as  close  as  ever.  In  this  case,  the  warm  ex- 
halation^  and  lighter  gases  remained  undisturbed  at  the  top  of  the  room ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lower  air,  which  has  been  cooled,  becomes  heated,  and  aflcends,  they 
are  again  brought  dowo,  and  become  perceptible. 
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In  the  winter  seaimn,  an  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ehim- 
nej,  when  the  draft  is  good,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Whdre  this  is 
wanting,  and  especially  in  rooms  where  lights  are  used,  a  very  ex- 
cellent means  of  ventilation  is  found  in  an  artificial  chimney,  formed 
by  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  with  a  large  fun- 
nel at  the  opeifing^  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  burning.  By  means  of 
the  strong  draft  here  produced,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  celebrated 
English  chemist,  cleared  his  laboratory  in  a  very  short  time,  after 
having  filled  it  with  noxious  gases. 

But  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effects  of-  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  settles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In  caverns 
and  wells,  it  often  rises  only  to  a  certain  height ;  so  that  above  this 
level  an  individual  may  breathe  and  a  light  may  burn,  perfectly  well  ; 
while  a  light  would  be  extinguished  and  respiration  obstructed,  or 
stopped,  on  descending  below  it.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  Grotto  del 
Cone  —  in  Italy,  in  which  this  gas  issues  from  a  cave,  and  although 
it  is  invisible,  can  be  found  by  its  effects  to  flow  along  the  ground  — 
a  dog  will  die,  while  a  man  whose  mouth  is  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  gas,  suffers  no  inconvenience.  The  teacher,  therefore,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  elevated  on  a  platform,  will  not  always  be  sure  that  the 
air  of  that  part  of  the  room  in  which  the  smaller  children  are  breath- 
ing is  good,  merely  because  he  perceives  no  want  of  purity  in  that 
which  surrounds  him  ;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  Grotto,  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  one  who  breathes  below  him  suffers  from  the  bad- 
ness of  air.  On  this  account,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  no  part  of 
the  room  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  doors ;  and  that  regular 
provision  should  be  made  for  opening  the  doors  frequently,  and  for  a 
sufficient  time,  to  allow  this  deleterious  gas  to  flow  off.  These  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  me  very  decisive  arguments  against  making  a 
school-room  descend,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  towards  the  centre, 
producing  a  kind  of  ^  black  hole*  for  the  smaller  children ;  and  th«y 
«how  the  importance  of  employing  rooms  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  for  schools,  as  well  as  other  assemblies  of  people.  The  im- 
mediate evil  effects  are  imperceptible  perhaps ;  but  seeds  of  disease 
and  debility  may  be  planted,  which  no  subsequent  care  can  eradicate. 

The  best  mode  of  securing  regular  ventilation  as  well  as  uniform 
heat  in  a  school-room,  during  the  season  when  the  windows  must  be 
closed,  undoubtedly  is,  to  invoduce  the  external  air  from  the  side, 
and  not  from  the  cellar  of  the  building,  through  a  stove  or  furnace, 
so  that  it  may  enter  the  room  warm,  diffuse  the  heat  equally  through- 
out, and  prevent  the  current  of  cold  air  which  presses  in  at  every 
crevice.  In  this  way  also,  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  opened  at 
anytime,  without  cooling  the  room  too  much,  as  the  air  usually  presses 
outward.* 

*  Several  ezcelleot  plans  have  been  discovered  for  this  purpose,  of  which  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  furnish  some  account.  1  have  found,  that  a  common  stove 
jnieht  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  in  some  degree,  in  the  following  way: 
—  Let  a  close  case  of  sheet-iron  be  made  of  such  dimensions  as  lo  rise  from  the 
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The  ftcti  and  priDciples  preseoted  in  this  paper,  have  been  col- 
leeted  with  care,  from  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities  in  Chefla- 
btry  and  Physiology  within  my  reach  ;*  in  the  hope  that  they  miglit 
serve  to  impress  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  parents,  and  of  the 
ffuardians  and  visitors  of  our  schools,  the  importance  of  providing  the 
indispensable  means  of  bodily  health  and  intellectual  vigtx,  for  teaekf 
tr$  and  their  pupils.  It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  Uie  pre- 
mature decay,  or  sudden  destruction  of  many  a  faithful  teacher,  and 
the  debility  of  constitution  of  many  a  p^pil,  is  brought  on  by  the  in- 
sidious but  poisonous  influence  of  the  corrupt  air  in  which  they  spend 
tkeir  days.  The  economy,  which  hazards  such  results,  by  providing 
small  school-rooms,  can  only  be  compared  to  that  infatuated  avarice, 
which  destroys  life  in  strivinff  to  olaain  or  to  hoard  the  means  oftmst- 
ence*  In  no  single  mode,  probably,  could  the  American  Institute  be 
more  useful,  than  in  eetablishiipg  and  circulating  correct  views  on 
this  important  subject ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  their  eflR>rt8  will 
be  the  means  of  extensive  good,  on  this  and  many  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  theroforo,  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

I  am,  Gbntlemen, 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  G.  Woodbridoe. 
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Fatbbr,  I  have  just  found  something  new.  I  saw  some  men  patting 
down  larffe,  flat  stones,  for  the  side  walks,  that  flittered  in  the  son  like 
nvca,  and  I  took  a  little  piece  that  was  knocked  on:  what  is  it  ? 

That  which  glitters  on  the  outside  is  mica.  But  look  at  the  edge  of  it : 
can  yoi|  see  nothing  else  ? 

Yes,  fother,  I  see  grains ;  some  of  them  like  quartz,  and  some  white. 

floor  to  Ae  top  of  the  stove,  or  a  litUe  above  it,  on  three  sides  ;  and  so  larga  that 
there  will  be  a  space  of  two  inches  oo  all  sides  between  the  stove  and  the  case. 
The  stove  should  be  raised  on  legs,  or  bricks,  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 
opening  beneath  closed  in  front  with  brick  —  the  other  three  sides  beixkg  ekieed 
by  the  case.  Introduce  the  air  from  without,  by  a  wooden  trougb»  and  let  it  rise 
under  the  bottom  of  the  stove*  and  it  will  pass  out  between  the  stove  and  its  case 
in  a  pleasant  state  of  warmth.  The  trough  should  be  furnished  with  aslide^to 
regulate  the  amount  of  air,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  stove  and  of  the  room  ; 
and  the  case  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  clean 
the  space  around  the  stove  when  necessary.  The  steam  stove  of  Fessendea, 
maintains  a  far  more  iequable  and  pleasant  heat  than  those  usually  employ^ 
and  the  same  arrangem«ntB  might  be  made  for  ventilation  with  this,  even  more 
successfully.  Dampers  should  be  used  with  great  care ;  they  often  fill  the  rooD 
with  noxious  air. 

*  Among  these  are  Hare's,  Gorham's,  Henry's,  and  Silliman's  Chemistry ; 
Richerand^s  BCagendie's  and  Bostock's  Physiology ;  Londe's  Hygiene ;  the  Paris 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Sdences,  and  Rees'  Cyclopedia. 
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Wel1«  my  son,  those  are  quartz  and  feldspar;  so  that  we  havQ  aU  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  that  make  granite.    But  is  it  granite  ? 

It  does  not  look  like  it,  because  it  is  all  in  layers  —  a  layer  of  mica,  and 
then  a  layer  of  the  grains,  and  then  a  layer  of  mica.  And  then  it  splits 
into  large,  flat  pieces ;  and  granite  will  not 

You  have  told  the  difference,  my  son.  It  is  just  like  granite,  except 
that  the  parts  are  in  layers.  It  is  called  gneiss,  a  German  word,  pro- 
nounced nie^.  Sometimes  you  will  find  nothing  but  mica  and  quartz,  and 
then  it  is  called  mica  slate.   But  do  you  see  any  use  in  having  it  in  layers  ? 

0  yes,  father ;  it  makes  beautiful  flat  stones  for  walks ;  and  f  remem- 
ber, the  floor  of  my  uncle's  ceUar  is  covered  with  it.  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  use  granite  so.  ,. 

it  is  difficult  to  make  it  so  thin.  Observe,  my  son,  as  you  go  on,  how 
we  find  something  made  for  every  use ;  and  do  not  forget  Him  that  made 
them  all. 

Dialogue  V. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  stone,  father,  that  I  found  where  they  were 
putting  up  some  pillars,  that  looks  just  like  granite ;  but  there  is  something 
black  and  shining  in  it,  besides  the  mica. 

Scratch  it  with  yotir  steel,  and  see  what  color  it  is. 

1  see,  it  is  a  dark  green  ;  but  it  looks  black,  at  first  , 

It  does ;  but  if  you  pound  it  with  another  stone,  you  will  find  that  it 
breaks  green.    Here  is  a  large  piece  of  it  alone. 

Why,  father,  it  is  so  tough  I  can  hardly  break  it. 

Well,  now  tell  me  what  are  the  qualities  you  have  found. 

It  is  green,  and  shining,  and  tough,  but  it  can  be  scratched  with  steel. 

You  are  right,  my  son,  and  it  is  Sie  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  ge^- 
ology.  It  is  called  hornblende ;  horn,  probably,  for  its  toughness.  It  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  granite ;  and  I  suppose  gives  it  greater  toughness 
and  durability.    Sometimes,  too,  we  find  rocks  of  hornblende  aloQO. 

Is  this  called  granite,  that  has  hornblende  in  it  ? 

It  is  among  builders,  but  geologists  call  it  syenite,  hnoiher  tocrd  in  geol- 
ogy.   A  great  deal  of  the  granite  used  in  building,  is  properly,  syenue. 

But  here  is  another  word  in  geology,'  formed  of  hornlblende  mixed  with 
fbldspar.  Do  you  see  the  white  and  green,  mixed  together,  and  the  shin- 
ing spots  when  you  turn  it  ? 

Yes,  father ;  what  is  it  called  ? 

It  is  sometimes  called  greensione,  and  sometimes  trap,  firom  a  Swedish 
word  trappa,  that  means  stair ;  and  when  it  is  very  fine  and  close  grained, 
so  that  it  seems  all  black  alike,  it  is  called  hasaU. 

Why,  fiither,  I  have  read  about  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  made 
of  basalt    Is  that  the  same  ? 

Yes,  my  son ;  what  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Why,  sir,  my  geography  says,  that  it  is  all  in  pieces  like  pillars ;  and  it 
looks  in  the  picture  as  if  it  had  been  cut  into  pieces. 

That  is  true,  my  son.  All  the  greenstone  rocks  break  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  and  seem  like  a  mat  many  pillars  of  five  or  six  sides  set  up 
together.  The  Palisado  Rocks  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  rocks  near 
New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  in.many  other  places  in  our  country,  look 
just  so. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Economy  in  Education. 

l^HBRV  are  some  plans  for  economy  ip  education,  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  known,  have  not  received  the  proper  attention  in  works  on  this  sub- 
ject 

The  first  plan  may  be  styled  kitchen  education.  The  first  point  to 
be  secured  is,  that  the  poor  should  not  be  well  educated ;  because  this 
would  make  them  worth  more,  and  make  their  wages  too  hi^h  for  domes- 
tics. This  beioff  done,  the  improved  plan  will  secure  cheap  education,  and 
save  all  the  trouble  which  would  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  parents,  by 
oonaiffning  this  charge  to  domestics.  When  they  are  very  young,  there 
must  be  a  nurse,  of  course,  who  often  knows  better  than  the  motner  how 
to  manage  children.  If  they  are  left  eaUrtlv  to  her  care,  they  become  at- 
tached to  her,  so  that  they  do  not  trouble  their  parents  b^  hanging  aboat 
them,  or  crying  when  they  are  going  away.  But  the  principal  economy  ifl, 
when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  require  watching  and  whipping  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  The  domestics  can  do  all  this,  while  they  at- 
^nd  to  their  work  ;  and  this  saves  the  parent's  time.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  become  well  acquainted  with  all  domestic  matters,  by  inspection ;  they 
can  hear  a  great  many  stories  and  learn  a  great  many  words,  which  they 
could  never  hear  from  their  parents  or  friends.  They  learn  about  the  world, 
especially  about  all  tlie  domestics  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  sometimes 
hear  what  troublesome,  disagreeable  people  their  parents  are ;  and  '  how 
foolish  it  is  to  do  what  they  order.' 

But  the  plan  of  street  edutcation  is  still  more  economical  and  usefuL  It 
saves  all  thie  time  of  the  domestics  as  well  as  of  the  parents.  It  makes  a 
child  still  better  acquainted  with  the  world,  especially  in  a  city.  Before  he 
is  eight  years  old,  he  will  learn  more  of  it,  from  the  people  that  pass  alon^ 
including  ragmen,  sawyers,  beggars  and  truants,  dtc,  than  his  mther  ever 
knew,  if  he  was  educated  in  the  country.  He  will  acquire  from  the  boys 
in  the  street,  a  variety  of  ingenious  tricks,  and  many  habits  which  no  in- 
struction at  home  would  ever  have  given  him.  He  will  learn  a  language, 
too,  tRat  will  make  him  at  home,  in  any  forecastle,  or  cellar,  or  jail,  in  the 
country.  It  happens  frequently  that  a  boy  will  acquire  the  art  of  swearing 
in  the  most  polite  manner,  before  he  is  six  years  old,  although  his  father 
only  gives  him  sufficient  examples  at  home  to  encourage  it.  And  then,  it 
takes  away  all  the  silly  shamefiicedness  of  a  child.  It  will  teach  him  the 
best  mode  of  making  his  way  through  the  world  alone;  especially  if  he  is 
led  away  by  other  ingenious  boys,  and  taught  how  to  make  excuses ;  and 
occasionally  '  fights  uem.'  But  the  best  recommendation  is,  that  it  coit$ 
nothing — either  in  time  or  trouble,  or  money ;  and  it  will  require  no  read* 
ing,  no  thought^  and  no  anxiety.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  saving  in 
all  these  respects,  it  has  already  been  more  generally  adopted  by  parents, 
than  any  other  of  the  modern  improvements  in  education. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Manual  LABoa  Seminary  at  Lszinston,  Mass, 

This  Institution  is  to  go  into  operation  November  4th,  183d.  The  de- 
sign of  the  seminary  is,  by  means  of  a  mechanic's  shop  and  a  garden,  to 
fhmish  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  to  all  who  desire  it,  in  connection 
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with  instruction,  illnstrated  with  a  compkte  set  of  Apparatus,  in  all  the 
branches  usuaUy  taught  in  our  highest  Academies. 

Makiial  Labor  School  in  Africa. 

We  are  happy  to  leam  from  the  Liberia  Herald,  that  Mr  Savage,  an 
a^nt  for  some  emigrants  who  recently  went  oat  from  New  Orleans  te 
Liberia,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor  school  in  the 
colony.  His  present  residence  is  at  Millburg ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  citizens  of  that  place  may  have  the  honor  of  putting  into  successful 
operation  the  first' Manual  Labor  school  in  Africa. 

A  free  school  for  recaptured  Africans  has  been  in  successful  operation 
At  Liberia  for  some  time,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  James  Eden.  No  means 
can  probably  hasten  more  rapidly  the  progress  of  civilization  in  that  re-^ 
gion. 

Massachusxtts  Frbb  School,  iir  Libbria. 

The  people  of  Liberia  appear  highly  gratified  with  the  efibrts  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  their  mends  in  Massachusetts,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  among  them,  and  to  establish  a  free  school  on  the 
basis  of  the  free  schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  they  point  to  several 
places  where  such  a  school  might  be  successfiilly  located. 

Parliahxrtart  Aid  to  the  Causb  of  Eoucatiokt  in  England. 

The  sum  of  £20,000  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
promotion  of  education  throughout  England  —  the  first  parliamentary  as- 
sistance if  not  the  first  parliamentary  encouragement  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  Education  in  England  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  money  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  and  Lancasterian  School  So- 
cieties, to  assist  the  establishment  of  schools  in  tiiose  places  where,  with  a 
Uttle  aid  at  the  commencement,  they  may  be'  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  — A/ew  York  Mv, 

This  is  doing  very  well  for  England ;  but  the  sum  Is  rather  small  to  be 
distributed  among  13,000,000  of  people.  The  little  state  of  Connecticut 
alone,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  de- 
votes nearly  an  equal  sum  to  her  schools,  firom  the  public  treasury.  We 
think  England  haa  begun  in  the  right  manner,  however,  for  it  should 
be  the  great  object  of  all  government  movements  of  this  sort  to  help  the 
people  to  help  themselves ;.  and  whenever  le^^islative  aid  fiiils  of  this  ten- 
dency, we  may  conclude  at  once,  that  it  is  misapplied. 

fiEqVBST  TO  TbACHERS. 

We  leam  from  a  London  paper  that  Mr  Dick,  late  of  Scotland,  lefl 
a  large  bequest,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  the  parish 
schoolmasters  in  Marayshire.  A  dividend  of  the  accumulated  interest 
was  made  about  the  end  of  August  last,  and  each  teacher  received  about 
100  pounds  sterling. 

YocNe  Ladies'  Institute  at  Tampico. 

An  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  has  been  established  at  Tampico,  m 
Mexico,  by  a  lady  from  the  College  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  Paris. 
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NOTICES. 

Oatlines  of  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  U.  S.&rC,  by  Wm.  A. 
Deur,  Pres.  of  Columbia  College.     New  York,  Collins  &  Hannay,   iSmo. 

We  have  received  the  tide  and  preface  of  this  vrork.  Its  object  is  highly  im- 
portant.   Of  its  character,  a  jurist  is  now  the  ooly  competent  judge. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the  Investigation  of 
truth,  by  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  With  additions  and  explana- 
tions, to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  schools  and  academies,  by  Jacob 
Abbott.    Hartford.    F.  J.  Huntington,  1833.  12mo.  pp.  276. 

A  work  of  great  value,  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  We  are  much  pleased  with  Mr  Abbott's  simple  directions  tor  Mudy ; 
and  his  plan  of  contents,  instead  of  questions  to  each  page,  b  one  which  we  have 
long  considered  the  best  for  advanced  pupils. 

Popular  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  on  a  new  plan;  in  which  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Science  are  illustrated  by  actual  comparisons, 
independent  of  the  use  of  numbers.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  BostMi:  Gar- 
ter, Hendee  Sl  Co.  1833.    4to.  pp.  24. 

One  of  the  luxuries  in  school  books,  .which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
school,  and  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  family.  The  execution  is  on  a  scale,  and 
in  a  style,  superior  to  any  we  have  seen ;  and  the  character  of  Mr  Grand  leads 
us  to  place  entire  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  Translated 
out  of  the  original  Greek ;  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  com- 
pared and  revised.  Stereotype  edition.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  &  Co^ 
1833.    l2mo.  pp.  453. 

Another  luxury,  which  we  long  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  coun- 
try. We  consider  the  publishers  as  performing  a  great  service,  in  thus  guarding 
against  the  injury  to  the  eyes  produced  by  the  wretched  paper  and  small  type, 
which  often  render  the  best  of  books  less  useful,  and  we  sometimes  feel, 
almost  dishonor  it.  We  earnestly  hope  they  will  reduce  the  size  oi  the  paper,  so 
as  to  bring  it,  If  possible,  within  the  reach  of  our  schools. and  of  the  aged  poor,  to 
whom  the  scriptures  are  often  a  sealed  book,  for  want  of  such  a  copy.  We  have 
been  favored  with  the  specimen  annexed.  It  has  led  us  to  the  determinatioD,  that 
we  vrill  not  hereafter  tax  the  eyea  of  our  readers,  aa  we  have  done. 


In  our  note  concerning  the  Address  before  the  Institute,  we  alluded  to  a  formal 
denial,  as  it  seemed  to  us  and  to  others,  preserved  in  the  printed  copy,  of  a  religious 
opinion  held  by  many  of  the  assembly.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
80  designed ;  but  that  the  speaker  intended  to  refer,  not  to  opinions,  but  to  meth- 
ods of  discipline  alluded  to  in  the  same  connection.  We  feel  the  liability  to  such 
inadvertences,  because  we  have  one  to  acknowledge  ourselves,  which  the  want 
of  time  to  re-examine,  prevented  our  noticing  in  our  last  number. 

We  classed  the  work  of  Miss  Fry  with  two  others,  one  of  whose  titles  avowed 
the  religious  opinions  of  its  author,  and  observed,  that  *  some  portions  of  each  In- 
volved the  religious  views  of  its  author,'  but  that  they  contained  *  admirable  ex- 
hibitions of  the  true  principles  of  moral  education  and  discipline.* 

A  subscriber  has  complained  to  us,  that  our  remarks  were  not  sufficiently  ex* 
plicit,  and  that  he  was  led  to  purchase  a  work  entirely  opposed  to  his  own  relig- 
ious views.  We  find,  on  examining  the  work  again,  that  Miss  Fry  has  intro- 
duced the  views  of  the  'Evangelical'  paily,  as  it  is  termed  in  England,  much  more 
than  we  at  first  observed,  and  that  our  remarks  ought  to  have  been  more  cau- 
tious, or  more  full.  We  are  gratified  however,  in  finding,  that  one  of  the  most 
constant  readiirs  of  the  Annals,  and-of  difierent  religious  opinion  from  our  own  on 
many  points,  has  found  no  other  instance  in  which  the  work  has  departed  from 
its  avowed  principles  on  this  subject  If  others  have  occurred,  we  hope  eqnal 
frankness  will  be  used  in  stating  them. 
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To   THE   FmENDS    of    THE    "AnNALS." 

Ws  avail  ounelves  of  the  only  method  at  present  in  our  power,  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  numerous  friends  who  have  addressed  us^ 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  <  to  gain  subscribers 
to  the  Annals,  or  have  contributed  to  purchase  the  volumes  on  hand.  We 
are  also  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  urged  its  claims,  in  our 
newspapers  and  periodical  works ;  and  for  the  frequent,  gratuitous  insertion 
of  advertisements. 

The  strong  expressions  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the  work,  from 
every  quarter,  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying,  When  we  have  recollected  its 
defects.  They  are  connected,  not  a  Tittle,  wim  the  peiplexities  of  our  three- 
fold tasky  of  providing  for  its  editorial  management,  its  pecuniary  burdens, 
and  our  own  support ;  and  this  we  hope  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology 
for  th^m.  It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  we  have  any  regret  for  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  already  made.  We  are  still  prepared  to  go  on,  and  to  decline 
lucrative  occupations  presented  to  us,  provided  we  can  be  relieved  from  a 
part  of  this  taiak,  by  the  purchase  of  the  sets  of  the  work  now  on  hand, 
with  an.  equal  number  for  the  ensuing  year.  But  we  beg  our  friends  to 
recollect,  that  the  personal  interest  of  the  editor  is  not  consulted  by  sus- 
taining him  at  a  post,  which  at  the  best,  will  require  a  sacrifice ;  and  we  hope 
their  aid  will  be  given,  only  so  far  as  ihey  regard  the  object  as  important. 

If  they  proceed  on  this  ground,  they  will  doubtless  meet,  as  we  have 
done,  with  indiflference  and  prejudice  in  various  forms.  They  will  find 
parents  who  pay  more  attention  to  every  study,  and  every  object. of  interest, 
than  to  the  character  of  their  children :  guardians  of  schools,  w)io  consult 
only  for  economy  or  display ;  and  even  teachers  who  have  "  finished  their 
studies,"  and  stereotyped  their  opinions  and  plans,  and  who  do  not  desire  to 
hear  of  improvements,  lest  they  should  admit  their  own  fallibility,  or  be  led 
to  some  labor  which  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform.  In  advocat- 
ing this,  cause,  they  will  see  the  intuitive  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  without 
elementary  and  secular  education,  neither  the  lecturer,  nor  the  preacher, 
nor  the  useful  book  —  not  even  the  bible  itself —  can  exert  their  proper  in- 
fluence, on  civilization  or  religion.  They  will  understand  friends  of  educa- 
tion at  the  West,  who  tell  us  that  Sunday  schools  oflen  fiul  for  want  of  the 
aid  of  elementary  schools,  and  educated  teachers;  and  that  the  wildest 
errors  in  reUgion,  arise  firom  the  same  deficiency.  And  yet  they  will  find 
men  devoted  to  ^e  cause  of  humanity,  who  forget  the  importance  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization  and  learning  and  reli- 
gion rests,  and  are  almost  impatient  with  those  who  consecrate  themselves, 
or  their  works,  entirely  to  this  neglected  portion  of  the  building ;  who  will 
send  hundreds  to  cleanse  the  streams  of  evil,  and  scarcely  ten  to  purify  the 
fountains,  — the  weekly  schools  of  childhood. 

But  we  hope,  that  with  some,  at  least,  all  this  will  only  appear  as  new 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  exertion  —  as  a  new  motive  to  urge  the  em- 
ployment of  every  means  for  diffusing  information,  and  exciting  mterest  on 
the  subject  If  a  reform«ti<m  is  to  be  effected  in  the  extent  and  character 
of  our  national  education,  it  will  of  course  meet  with  oppositi<m,  not  only 
from  prejudice  and  apathy,  but  from  ignorance  and  indolence  and  pride. 
And  when  did  iterance  seek  for  li&t,.  or  prejudice  pay  for  improve- 
ment ;  or  when  did  indolence  or  apamy  or  pnde  attempt  to  reform  them- 
selves ?  These  obstacles  never  were  overcome — a  reform  never  was  effect- 
ed— except  by  the  tudiring  ^orts  and  unqMxring  saer^ices  qf  ^  few^  Jlrsi 
tn^erM^mtiUtii^'ed,  and  oy  their  exerdonsi  in  carry  mg  home  knowledge 
and  convictioQ  to  the  minds  of  others.  , 
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What  would  ha^e  been  done  for  temperance,  if  its  adTocates  had  waited 
until  the  adepts  and  the  novices  in  drinking  had  eome  to  buy  their  publica- 
tions ?  What  would  be  done  for  any  object  inToMng  the  moral  interests  of 
our  race,  if  its  friends  were  to  wait  till  their  efforts  were  colled  for.  and  paid  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  correspondence  between  demand  and  supply  does  not 
apply  here ;  because  the  need  is  greatest,  where  the  wtmi  is  least  feh.^ 

For  oursefves,  we  shall  not  cease  to  labor  for  this  great  object  If  half 
wr  suhseribers,  scattered  over  the  Union,  will  join  us,  a  host  of  fttends  may 
in  time  be  enlisted  ;  and  before  another  generation  has  risen,  the  work 

MAT  BE   dons! 

If  each  will  undertake  to  explore  and  make  known  the  condition  of 
schools,  first  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  then  in  his  county  and  state ;  if 
he  will  lay  bef<H«  others,  th^ir  defects,  and  the  proper  remedies,  he  will  soon 
excite  them  to  action,  and  establish  communication,  and  form  assocmtions, 
among  the  friends  of  the  cause.  If  each  will  study  the  subject,  and  spread 
around  him  by  correspondence,  and  by  conversation,  %  reading  and 
lending  books,  and  by  lectures,  the  information  he  acquires,  ignormtee 
must  open  her  eyes,  and  apathy  will  be  roused,  and  indoUnee  vrill  oe  com- 
pelled by  shame,  if  not  by  interest,  to  eui.  The  results  will  enable  him 
to  conquer  prejudice  itself,  so  far  as  to  engage  every  friend  of  humanity  in 
the  great  object ;  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  thorough  education 
of  every  American  youth  may  be  secured. 

Should  this  ioumal  go  on,  we  shall  endeavor  to  cooperate  more  direedy 
with  them  in  these  effcrts.  When  it  came  into  our  bands,  we  found  a  few 
hundred  readers  only  remaining,  who  had  adhered  to  it  from  their  de^  in- 
terest in  the  cause,  even  when  it  was  wi^out  an  editor.  We  felt  that  to 
such  persons,  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  we  should  chiefly  address 
ourselves  in  regard  to  the  general  state  of  education,  and  the  most  recent 
improvements  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  present  extended  documents  and 
statisticcd  views,  which  might  put  them  in  possession  of  great  fiicts  and 
principles,  rather  than  the  details  adapted  to  immediate  use.  We  have 
received  all  the  approbation  we  cOuld  reasonably  hope  in  this  course  ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  materials,  whidt 
are  considered  by  able  educators,  as  of  permanent  value.  But  we  feel  tint 
it  is  not  so  necessary  hereafter  to  add  to  the  amount,  as  to  tmiy  what  has 
been  presented  to  the  purposes  of  social  life,  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
school.  To  these  objects,  which  are  demanded  by  our  extended  Kbi 
of  subscribers,  we  shall  devote  more  of  our  pages.  Still  we  mean  that  the 
work  should  be  substantial  in  its  character,  and  should  serve  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  the  history  of  education.  We  are  not  willing  &at  it  siioald 
contribute  to  cultivate  the  pernicious  taste  so  prevalent,  for  that  wlii<^ 
requires  no  thought,  and  which  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  baniabiiig 
everything  but  the  newspaper,  from  the  fkmily  libraiy,  and  retains  the  reac 
as  mere  ornaments.  We  have  hithertb  been  unsucceasfbl  in  ear  e^rls  to 
secure  regular  contributions.  It  would  gratify  us  if  we  could  receire  the 
aid  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  in  the  litenuy  as  virell  as  the  financial  con- 
cern of  the  work ;  and  thus  give  it  greater  mterest  to  the  various  daaseo  of 
readers. 

We  have  been  asked  why  our  work  did  not  entw  more  into  the  snlQect 
of  religious  education.  We  reply ;  that  we  have  already  m&ny  perioroals 
on  this  subject ;  we  need  one^  at  least,  of  another  kind. 

Public  opmion  demands  that  we  have  general  schools^  fbrthe  oommmii- 
cation  of  general  knowledge ;  and  in  most  cases,  it  will  not  admit  tiie 
introduction  of  peculiar  religious  views.  To  diese  schools^  aD  secfti^eiid 
thair  children  lor  instruction.  We  can  see  bo  other  mode  of  reaeldii^, 
even  the  children  of  religious  parents,  in  their  tMeUy  and  penrnmenf  IfaMk, 
but  through  the  medium  of  tneae  general  achook^  and  by  a  wwk  wfaieh 
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corresponds  to  them  in  character.  We  hare  fek  anxious,  then,  to  procure 
the  opportunitv  of  pleading  with  eveiy  parent,  imd  teacher,  and  school 
committee,  and  legidator,  t£iit  ▲  God  would  be  acknowledged,  and  Thb 
SeaiPTuaEs,  wiUwui  naU  and  commeni^  should  be  a  text  lx>ok,  in  every 
aohool  and  literaiy  institution  in  our  hmd.  We  sought  lor  the  privilege  of 
pointing  out  to  all  who  act  on  the  subject,  the  alarming  defects  prevailing  in 
our  countiT  in  the  education  of  the  had^^  the  mtiu^  and  the  ntcaiy  and  of 
the  plans  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  in  oiur  view,  and  in  the  view  of 
men  far  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  ourselves,  are  preparing  the 
way  for  a  race  of  feeble  bodied  and  inefficient  beings,  and  thus  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  religious,  as  well  as  our  political  institutions. 

In  these  views,  we  find  ourselves  sustained  bj  some  of  the  most  able  and 
devoted  firiends  of  learfiing  and  religion,  of  various  secta;  and  on  these  we 
feel  bound  to  act.  We  cannot  reserve  or  compromise  our  own  peculiar 
religious  views,  where  we  are  called  to  act  on  that  subject ;  but  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  need,  in  regard  to  Education,  of  union  amon^  aU  who  venerate 
the  Scriptures,  or  who  value  our  political  and  reli^ous  institutions ;  and  in 
publications  designed  to  promote  this,  we  consider  such  views  as  much 
out  of  place,  as  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Temperance  or  of 
Liberty.  We  have  met  with  f»ppo»iiiony  only  from  presses  and  individuals 
avowedly  opposed  to  all  religion  ;  we  shall  always  regard  this  as  the  I)e6t 
evidence  of^our  faithfulness.  We  ask  only  the  ajd  of  the  friends  of  religion 
and  moiab.  Thb  Ebitoh. 


Publishers'  Noticc. 


The  fellowing  proofs  of  public  confidence  in  the  Annals  satis^  us  that 
the  persevering  enbrts  of  its  friends  mav  now  secure  its  continuance. 

It  the  expenses  already  incuired  could  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  volumes 
on  hand,  with  an  equal  nnmber  for  the  next  year,  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
interest  now  excited  in  behalf  of  the  work  is  increasing  its  subscription  so 
rapidly,  that  it  will  doubtless  go  on.    If  not,  it  must  stop. 

A  number  of  distinguished  friends  of  education,  have  recommended  a 
subscription  to  purchase  these  volumes,  at  $10  per  set,  of  four  volumes, 
(1831,%  '3,  '4,  bound  in  cloth  backs)  for  distribution  among  our  institutjona 
and  libraries,  in  order  to  preserve  the  only  American  periodical  on  this 
subject,  and  to  disseminate  the  information  it  contains.  Single  seta  fer 
private  use,  $12.  Orders  (specifying  whether  the  volume  for  1834  would 
be  in  numbers  or  bound,)  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of 
the  work,  or  to  ALLEN  &  TICKNOR,  Pvblishtrt. 

Boston,  Nov.  1, 1833. 

From  the  Mirth  American  Ratiew. 
^  The  work  before  us  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  is 
published  in  this  country,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  patronage  which 
It  has  hitherto  received,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  continuance.  We 
sincerely  hope,  that  effi>rts  will  inunediately  be  made,  with  all  the  necessary 
vigor  and  spirit,  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country,  for 
placing  it  upon  a  better  footing.  We  consider  it  entitled,  not  less  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  than  by  the  nature  of  the  sulject,  to  the 
suppon  and  encoun^ment  of  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  cause.  — 
Few  persons  in  the  United  States  unite  so  many  qualifications  for  canning 
on  such  a  work  as  Mr  Woodbridge ;  and  no  one  could  employ  them  with  a 
truer  and  more  disinterested  zeal  for  the  object.  *****  in  this  ferm,  the 
work  has  been  continued  for  nearly  three  years ;  and  in  the  vcJue  and  va- 
ried of  its  contents,  has  fully  realized  the  highest  eipectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  it  Weahoold  regard  its  diacqntinuance  as  a  serious  public 
misfortune.'' 
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fVom  the  St^^ermtendent  of  Common  SehaoU  m  the  State  oflfew  York. 

This  work  contains  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments in  schools,  and  in  the  modes  ^  instruction  ;  and  its  introduction 
ilito  every  sehocl  district  would  have  a  fiiTorable  influence,  in  fumiahinff  new 
views  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  and  in  improving  the  sstandard  of  edu- 
cation in  common  schools. 

Extracts  tf  Letters  from  Teachsrs, 

I  am  convinced  that  no  teacher  woula  be  without  it,  if  he  were  apprized 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  a  publication. 

Another  says  —  It  is  more  useful  to  me  than  all  the  other  periodicals  I 
receive.    Please  consider  me  a  subscriber  for  Itfe. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Mother, 

This  work  comes  like  a  cheering  helper  in  Education.  I  would  not  be 
without  it,  for  twice  its  price  of  subscription,  which  I  tarn  ytmiy  by  nay 
ftnttttng'  needles. 

From  the  Sunday  School  Journal, 

Few  periodicals  published  in  this  country,  present  higher  claims  to  pat- 
ronage than  the  Annals.  The  present  editor  is  abundantlv  qualified  fox  the 
department  he  occupies.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saymg,  that  it  is  the 
DUTT  of  everv  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  tito 
Annals  of  Education. 

From  the  Jfew  York  Observer. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  our  country  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
improving  the  system  of  school  education ;  and  it  has  been  edited  in  a  man- 
ner entirSy  satisfactory  to  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  We 
hope,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  that  the  friends  of  education  will  not 
permit  the  work  to  be  suspended. 

From  the  Boston  Christian  Register. 

We  regret  to  learn  from  recent  notices,  that  the  patronage  of  this  valuable 
publication  is  so  limited  as  to  prevent  its  further  continuance,  unless  it 
speedily  receives  additional  support  ******  We,  should  regard  such 
an  event  as  a  public  loss,  and  cannot  believe  that  the  intelligent  and  liberal 
in  our  community  will  permit  it  to  take  place. 

From  the  JfonouM  Courier. 

It  is  an  unfavorable  omen  indeed,  for  our  country,  that  twelve  millions 
of  inhabitants  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  support  one  periodical  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  education — and  yet  we  are  vaunting  ourselves  as  the  moat 
enlightened  nation  of  the  age.  The  committee  in  every  school  district  in 
the  state  should  take  a  copy  yrom  the  commencement. 

From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
The  Annals  of  Education  we  feel  justified  in  recommending,  as  entitled 
in  every  respect,  to  public  confidence. 

From  Zion's  Herald, 
We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Annals  as  an  indispensable 
companion  to  every  teacher.    •    •    *    We  be^  every  reader,  and  espe- 
cially every  teacher,  to  examine  it,  and  say  for  himself,  as  a  christian,  as  a 
citizen  of  our  republic,  whether  such  a  work  shall  be  sufl[ered  to  perish. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 

This  work,  which  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Bfr  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  at  Boston,  is  apparentlv  upon  the  eve  of  being  discontinued,  for 
want  of  general  interest  in  its  details.  This  would  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  the  fiiends  of  Education,  and  we  notice  the  fact,  in  the  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  may  be  awakened  to  consider  the  necessity  ofa  verting  this 
most  undesirable  event 

From  the  Christian  Watchman. 

Can  it  be  that  the  ^  Annals"  languishes  for  want  of  encouragement,  vHien 
every  voice  which  has  been  heard  publidy  on  this  subject,  hSa  been  that  of 
approbation  ? 
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Art.  I.  —  Popular  Education  in  North  Carolina. 

Ijftters  on  Popular  EducaHouj  addressed  to  the  People  of  North  Carolina. 
Hillsborough:  Dennis  Heartt,  Printer,  1832.    8vo.  pp.  102. 

In  preparing  what  may  be  pur  last  number^  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  aside  the  feelings  which  crowd  upon  us,  and  close  our  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  we  may  in  so  brief  compass,  in  regard  to  the  great 
objects  of  the  work.  Our  list  of  subjects,  and  oiir  stock  of  materi- 
als, contain  much  that  has  been  only  glanced  at,  and  much  that  re- 
mains untouched,  not  only  because  we  had  not  time  or  space,  but 
because  the  busy  world  had  not  time  to  read  or  think.  It  is  but  a 
sorry  consolation  that  this  is  the  fate  of  most  of  our  cotemporaries, 
who  call  upon  the  world  for  these  efibrts  —  so  unreasonable,  except  s 
to  obtain  ofGce  or  emolument ;  and  yet  it  saves  us  some  of  the 
misgivings  of  conscience,  which  might  otherwise  arise.  But  we 
hope  to  secure  indulgence  from  those  who  have  iavored  us  with 
books  and  pamphlets,  so  substantial  in  their  value  that  we  should 
have  been  reproached  for  doing  justice  to  them,  and  so  solid  that 
they  admitted  neither  of  extracts  or  abridgment,  by  referring  to 
the  difficulties  which  surround  us. 

We  have  often  taken  up  the  able  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  with  which  we  were  favored  long  since  by  Pres.  Caldwell, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  laid  it  down  again,  in 
despair  of  making  any  such  use  of  it  as  the  author  desired,  or  the 
subject  claimed.  We  cannot,  however,  sufier  the  year  to  close, 
without  some  account  of  its  contents. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  pamphlet  consists  of 
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eleven  letters  by  Pres.  Caldwell,  addressed  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  ;  and  first  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  and  the  preface  which  accompanies 
them,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  appearance,  the 
attention  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  common  education,  and  that  they  closed  their  proceedings 
by  appointing  a  standing  committee  of  four  persons,  from  the  coni- 
munity  at  large,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider  well  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education,  and  report  to  the  Assembly  at  their  next 
session.  The  committee  never  met,  but  a  report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  chairman  and  sent  to  other  members  ;  and  as  no  other  report 
was  prepared,  this  paper  finally  went  to  the  Legislature  as  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  But  the  plan  it  proposed  involved  the  cre- 
ation of  funds  so  large,  as  its  basis,  that  the  object  was  defeated, 
and  nothing  was  accomplished.  Subsequently,  however,  Pres.  C, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  who  has  been  for  many  years 
familiar  with  the  state  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  presented 
to  his  countrymen  the  thoughts  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
*  Letters.' 

He  first  endeavors  to  rouse  the  public  attention,  by  referring  to 
the  very  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  states ;  and  insists,  that  if 
his  countrymen  could  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  wonderful 
progress  which  had  been  mode  in  the  art  of  teaching,  they  could 
not  hesitate  to  take  measures  for  instantly  adopting  them. 

In  enumerating  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  popular 
education  in  that  state,  he  mentions  the  general  dislike  to  innova- 
tion ;  their  remoteness  from  other  states  and  countries  whose  ex- 
ample might  stimulate  them  to  act ;  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  to  taxation  :  indifference  in  regard  to  education  itself;  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  population ;  the  hostility,  even,  of  many 
to  knowledge ;  their  want  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  the  gen- 
eral unwillingness  tq  submit  to  laws  wlNch  appear  to  exercise  the 
least  constraint  upon  their  actions.  And  though  he  regards  some 
of  these  obstacles  as  insurmountable,  yet  many  of  them  he  thinks 
would  cease,  if  the  public  could  either  witness  or  be  made  fully  to 
understand  the  process  of  elementary  instruction  as  conducted  in 
some  other  states,  especially  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut* He  regards  the  majority  of  the  people  as  ready  to  sus- 
tain any  system  of  common  education  which  is  practicable,  provi- 
ded it  does  not  involve  taxation  by  legislative  enactments.  Thb,  it 
is  supposed,  must  be  given  up. 

As  preliminary  to  proposing  a  plan  for  the  improvemeut  of 
common  education,  Pres.  C.  takes  a  view  of  their  present  condi- 
tion.    The  first  and  greatest  evil  mentioned,  is  the  want  of  quali- 
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Ged  teachers.  Any  one  who  '  knows  how  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cypher,'  it  is  said,  is  regarded  as  fit  to  be  a  '  school-master.'  *  Is  a 
man,'  remarks  Pres.  C.>  constitutionally  and  habitually  indolent,  a 
burden  upon  all  from  whom  he  can  extract  a  support  ?  Then 
there  is  one  way  of  shaking  him  off;  let  us  make  him  a  school 
master  !  To  teach  a  school  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  little  else 
than  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.  Has  any  roan  wasted  all  his 
property,  or  ended  in  debt  by  indiscretion  or  misconduct  ?  The 
business  of  school  keeping  stands  wide  open  for  his  reception  ;  and 
here  he  sinks  to  the  bottom,  for  want  of  capacity  to  support  him- 
self. Has  any  one  ruined  himself,  and  done  all  he  could  to  cor- 
rupt others  by  dissipation,  drinking,  seduction,  and  a  course  of 
irregularities?  Nay,  has  he  returned  fi-om  a  prison,  after  an  igno- 
minious atonement  for  some  violation  of  the  laws  ?  He  is  destitute 
of  character  and  cannot  be  trusted ;  but  presently  he  opens  a 
school,  and  the  children  are  seen  flocking  to  it ;  for  if  he  is  willing 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  we  shall  all  admit,  that  as  he  can  read,  write, 
and  cypher  to  the  square  root,  he  will  make  an  excellent  school 
master.  In  short,  it  is  no  matter  what  the  man  is,  or  what  his 
manners  or  principles ;  if  he  has  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
penal  code,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  he  can  still  have 
credit  as  a  schoolmaster.' 

Another  considerable  evil  adverted  to  is  the  unhappy  disagree- 
ment among  neighbors,  when  schools  are  about  to  be  instituted. 
For  if  there  are  a  few  who  entertab  correct  opinions,  aqd  endeav- 
or to  devise  means  for  having  a  better  school  than  formerly,  the 
nunoibei^  who  think  otherwise  oppose  them^  and  generally  carry 
their  point. 

No  wonder,  as  Pres.  C.  adds,  that  education  ih  primary  schools 
should  be  held  in  low  estimation.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  in 
the  state  of  things  described ;  aild  can  never  be  otherwise  so  long 
as  such  a  state  of  things  continues. 

The  next  step  is  to  show,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 

Srovide  for  education  on  the  plan  of  New  York  and  some  of  the 
forthern  states,  that  is,  by  establishing  a  fund,  the  avails  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  yearly  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
schools,  it  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and  he  insists  that  the  project  ought 
at  once  to  be  abandoned,  instead  of  wasting  time  and  effort  need- 
lessly.    He  supports  his  views  by  tabular  estimates. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  The  first  step  which  shall  accomplish 
anything,  he  insists,  is  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  teachers  for  their  profession.  This  opinion  he  supports,  by 
liberal  quotations  from  the  Journal  of  Education,  from,  the  Christian 
Observer  of  England,  and  from  addresses  by  Gov.  Lincoln  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  late  Got.  Clinton,  of  New  York.     He  also  re- 
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ferstoexistinzfacts  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  exisia^ 
institutions  in  Eurcpe,  especially  those  of  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi. 
He  proposes  that  the  legislature  should  invest  properly  the  Literary 
Fund  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $80,000  or  $100,000,  and  apply 
the  interest  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a  Central  School^  m 
preparing  the  instructors  of  elementary  schools  upon  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction.  ^  Let  a  head  teacner,'  he  says, '  be 
selected,  with  time  and  opportunity  for  inquiry  from  the  wlxde 
field  of  the  United  States,  and  a  salary  be  allowed  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution  ;  and  in  this  central  school,  let  him  nrain 
men  sent  to  it,  from  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  A  single  year 
need  not  pass,  after  teachers  thus  formed  should  have  commenced 
their  operations,  till  a  demand  for  them  would  be  heard,  clamorous 
for  more  than  could  be  supfdied.  Give- us  such  teachers  as  those, 
would  be  the  cry,  and  we,  too,  will  have  a  school  fi>r  our  cbitdrea.' 

To  effect  this  object  he  proposes  that  the  legislature  should  ap- 
point a  jBoardo/*  Education^  whose  first  duty  it  would  be  to  deter- 
mine on  the  site  of  this  institution.  By  the  name  of  Central^  Pres. 
'  C.  does  not  mean  that  the  institution  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  state ;  but  only  that  wherever  it  is,  it  will  be  a  central  point  of 
action  for  diflfusing  the  blessings  of  elementary  education.  In  the 
Board  of  Education  it  is  thought  the  principal  ought  to  be  bchi- 
ded;  as  his  practical  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  of  great  use 
to  them. 

The  buildings,  constructed  with  simplicity  and  plainness,  need 
not  cost,  in  that  state,  more  than  $6000  at  first ;  and  additions 
miglu  be  made  afterwards,  as  circumstances  might  seem  to  demand* 

The  Board  of  Education  ought,  also  to  provide  a  library  for  the 
institution,  and  to  have  the  general  oversight  of  all  its  concerns  ; 
suggesting,  from  time  to  time,  their  improvements,  and  making  an* 
nual  reports. 

In  answer  to  the  question  —  How  is  the  projected  school  t6  be  fiH- 
ed  with  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching  ?  he  proposes 
to  have  each  county  appoint  five  or  seven  Commissioners,  to  be 
governed  by  certain  rgles  prescribed  by  the  legislature ;  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  the  names  of  all  applicants;  from  which 
they  shall  select  as  many  as  the  county  in  which  they  belong  will 
consent  to  support,  at  $  100  a  year.  If  more  than  $  1 00  be  neces- 
sary, let  it  be  added  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  '  The  candi- 
dates, before  admission,  may  be  required  to  enter  into  bond,  with 
competent  security  to  the  county  commissioners,  that  should  they 
afterwards  desert  the  profession  for  which  they  are  thus  educated 
at  public  expense,  they  shall  replace  the  sum  expended  by  the 
county  upon  their  education.  They  may,  however,  be  released 
at  any  time  from  this  obligation  by  the  school  commissioners,  should 
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they  think  proper  to  remit  it.  Let  it  be  understood,  also,  that  the 
first  three  months  after  the  entrance  of  a  candidate  into  the  central 
school,  shall  be  a  period  of  probation.  At  any  time  during  this 
period,  or  at  the  expiration  of  it,  he  may  be  discbai^ed  from  the 
school  by  the  Board  of  Ekiucation,  or  a  majority  of  them,  with  or 
without  reasons  rendered  for  such  dismission.  He  may  be  dis- 
missed also,  at  any  time  afterwards  for  misconduct,  by  the  same 
authority.' 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  course 
shall  be  prescribed,  it  is  proposed  that  the  candidate  receive  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  the  members 
of  the  Board ;  and  public  examinations  should  be  held  for  this 
purpose.  But  every  such  qualified  instructor  shall  be  bound  to 
teach  in  the  county  which  educated  him. 

The  central  school  should  always  have  one  or  more  primary 
schools  connected  with  it  ^  for  exemplification  to  the  candidates,  of 
the  instruction  in  such  schools.'  These  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal,  who  receives  a  salary,  should  afford  tu- 
ition to  their  pupils  gratuitously. 

'  Whether  grounds  should  be  annexed,  for  manual  labor,  and  to 
aid  in  the  subsistence  of  the  candidates,'  says  Pres.  C.  'is  an 
inquiry  worthy  of  consideration.  Besides  hardy  exereise  united 
with  usefulness,  it  would  tend  to  rescue  bodily  toil  from  the  degra- 
dation which  is  connected  with  it,  by  a  cause  of  unhappy  opera- 
tion among  ourselves.  Such  employment  would  act  powerfully  in 
Ereventing  the  candidate  from  being  corrupted  by  impressions  that 
e  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  entitled  to  privileges  and  exemptions. 
He  is  to  be  a  man  also  who  knows  no  vain  distinctions  between 
himself  and  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  state.' 

The  course  of  educatbn  and  the  time  necessary  to  complete  it, 
are  not  proposed.  Two  years  are,  indeed^  incidentally  mentioned, 
but  not  with  much  confidence  ;  as.  it  would  doubtless  be  a  matter 
which  existing  circumsttinces  alone  could  determine. 

A  large  space  in  these  letters  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  education  is  as  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  the  school- 
master's profession,  as  for  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
mariner  and  the  cabinet-maker ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  young 
consists  in  something  more  than  merely  learning  to  read,  write  and 
cypher.  In  a  lai^e  proportion  of  several  of  the  last  chapters  Pres. 
C.  endeavors  to  convince  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that 
what  is  proposed  is  practicable ;  attended  with  little,  if  any  addi- 
tional present  expense ;  and  productive  of  great  future  advantages, 
—  national,  individual,  and  social.  Some  of  the  considerations 
which  are  presented  in  the  hope  of  rousing  his  countrymen,  are 
truly  eloquent ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  so  far  as  they  were 
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read,  they  could  never  have  been  read  in  vain.    The  following  is  a 
sad  cofinnation  of  the  views  we  have  formerly  expressed  : 

*  Let  us  place  before  us  in  imagination  the  thousands,  may 
I  not  say  the  hundred  thousands  of  our  people,  old  and  young, 
that  cannot  read.  With  this  prospect  in  view  for  a  little  time 
only,  could  we  convey  in  adequate  expressions  the  feelings 
which  it  would  excite  in  our  bosoms?  A  wilderness  of  minds 
springing  into  life,  and  advancing  through  its  tract  of  years,  un- 
taught, untutored,  groping  their  way  in  darkness,  except  where  a 
(evf  rays  break  in  upon  them  from  the  floating  information  of  the 
times. 

'  Let  us  look  into  the  dwelling  of  many  a  family,  into  which  a 
book  has  never  entered.  A  throng  of  children  is  presently  before 
us.  They  are  growing  up  in  all  the  wildness  of  nature.  Their 
expression  is  marked  with  no  traits  of  gentleness  or  the  mild  aflec- 
tions  to  engage  the  eye  ;  no  lineaments  denoting  intelligence  made 
interesting  with  varii^ty  of  thought.  An  inquisitive  and  wondering 
gaze  indicates  that  the  emotions  and  ideas  excited  in  them  are  vague 
and  inde6nable.  The  indurated  muscles  and  sharpened  features, 
manifest  the  want  of  a  humanizing  influence  within.  The  veins 
swell  not  with  a  free  and  expanded  flow,  illuminated  and  sweeten- 
ed by  the  genial  and  diversified  actions  of  the  heart.  How  shall  it 
be  otherwise,  since  no  culture  of  the  mind  or  the  aflfections,  has  ever 
softened  the  original  asperity  of  nature,  and  the  countenance  is  the 
index  of  the  few  accidental  thoughts  and  unmitigated  dispositions 
that  reign  within.  No  system  appears  in  the  household  6(  a  moth- 
er, who  in  like  manner  was  cast  upon  existence  without  a  moulding 
or  directing  hand.  She  too  was  left  to  take  the  path  which  might 
ofl^er  to  an  eye  untaught  to  discriminate,  and  to  pursue  it  whitherso- 
ever its  random  course  might  lead.  To  her  ofispring,  she  has  im- 
parted life.  Her  instincts  have  impelled  her  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  their  appetite,  and  to  guard  them  from  instant  danger.  The 
father  has  never  been  qualified  to  teach  his  children,  or  train  them 
to  a  system  of  principles  and  conduct.  He  too  was  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  their  instruction,  himself  having  never 
learned.  In  the  rising  race,  no  respect  for  parents  appears ;  no  af- 
fectionate regard  for  their  warning  voice.  No  control  of  the  pas- 
sions is  discoverable  in  words  or  actions,  no  self-denial,  no  quick 
compliance  with  the  directions  of  a  mother,  nor  of  a  father,  unless 
from  apprehended  wrath  which  may  burst  into  an  incalculable 
storm.  Who  of  us  has  not  observed  in  the  children  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  ferocity  and  uncertainty  at  which  the  spectator  re- 
coils with  indefinable  apprehension  for  the  consequences.  Their 
motives  to  action  are  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  These  succeed 
each  other  with  (caprice  unchastened  by  a  wisdom  which  knows 
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their  native  ittid  growing  violence.  Their  menaciog  impulses  strike 
the  ear  from  any  chord  in  all  the  wide  diapason  <A  the  passions. 
Even  in  their  sports  a  jarring  and  discordant  harshness  is  felt,  witb 
sensations  at  once  painful  and  portentous.  Their  resentments  give 
evidence  of  revenge  conceived,  repressed  perhaps  by  the  fear  of  a 
power  to  revenge  with  superior  force.  In  grief  or  joy,  extremes 
still  predominate,  marked  with  sullen  depression  or  violent  trans- 
port. In  intercourse  they  are  gregarious  rather  than  social.  To 
strangers  they  look  with  suspicion:  perhaps  they  fly  with  panic, 
suggesting  anew  whether  Hobbes  may  not  have,  been  right  in  bis 
jnbuman  doctrine,  that  *a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war.'  To 
infant  minds  placed  in  this  moral  desert,  no  God  occurs  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  world,  the  disposer  of  events,  an  object  of  reverence, 
gratitude,  love,  obedience,  or  fear.  Dismal  superstitions  crowd  their 
Uioughts  of  an  invisible  world.  Witchcraft,  and  wandering  ghostSi 
often  Gil  their  conversation  with  horror,  and  their  bosoms  with  dis- 
may. Conscience  knows  not  its  proper  office,  and  becomes  harden- 
ed in  insensibility  after  being  long  ridiculed  for  its  superstitious  fears. 
The  true  God  is  hardly  known  to  them  as  their  heavenlv  Father, 
whose  presence  may  encourage  them  in  eoodness,  deter  them  fioiti 
evil,  and  console  them  in  distress.  No  Saviour  is  understood  in  his 
proper  character,  radiant  with  beams  of  mercy.  No  gospel  of 
peace  can  find  access  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  cannot  read  its 
messages  of  grace,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  others  equally  exclu- 
ded from  them.  No  Spirit  is  known  as  a  monitor  of  good,  to 
soften  the  flinty  heart,  to  dissolve  it  m  the  penitence  of  guilt,  to 
enamor  it  with  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
assimilate  it  to  the  pure  and  blissful  atmosphere  of  the  skies.  To 
one  thus  destitute  of  opportunity  and  education,  heaven  is  out  ol 
sight,  and  hell  but  a  note  in  language,  to  which  his  voice  and  his 
ear  have  been  tuned  to  give  force  to  folly,  or  to  vent  the  violence 
of  the  passions.' 

The  Appendix  consists  of  several  important  papers,  which  are 
designed  to  show  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  improvements  in  education  in  other  states,  derived 
from  the  Journal  oi  Education,  and  reports  and  pamphlets  publish- 
ed at  the  north  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  pamphlet  of  rrel  Caldwell  is  abundant  in  facts,  and 
replete  with  interest ;  and  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  friend  of  common  school  instruction. 

To  the  views  of  a  republican  citizen,  we  beg  leave  to  add  those 
of  a  British  subject,  (one  we  presume  who  stands  near  the  throne,) 
on  the  same  points,  from  a  late  Edinburgh  Review. 

*  Those  (if  there  are  now  any)  who  argue  against  the  expedi- 
ency of  universal  education,  are  not  deserving  of  an  answer.    Those 
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who,  admitting  this,  roaintaiD  that  the  supply  of  educatioa  should, 
like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand,  forget 
that  here,  demand  and  supply  are  necessarily  co-existent  and  co- 
extensive ;  —  that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want,  which 
education  only  can  satisfy.  Those  again  who,  conceding  all  this, 
contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  this  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy, 
are  contradicted  both  by  reasoning  and  fact.  This  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  been  rarely  advanced  in  all  its  comprehension.  Even 
those  (as  Dr  Adam  Smithy  who  argue  that  the  instruction  of  the 
higher  orders  should  be  leit  free  to  private  competition,  still  admit 
that'  the  interference  of  the  state  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower.  All  experience  demonstrates  this.  No  coun- 
tries present  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect,  than 
England  and  Germany.  In  the  former,  the  state  has  done  nothing 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  more 
than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter,  the  government 
has  done  everylhing,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  almost  nothing 
to  effect  The  English  people  are,  however,  the  lowest,  the 
German  people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  All  that 
Scotland  enjoys  of  popular  education  above  the  other  kingdoms  of 
the  British  Empire^  she  owes  to  the  State ;  ajid  among  the  prtnr 
cipalities  of  Germany,  from  Prussia  down  to  Hesse-Cassel,  edu- 
cation is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exacdy  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  unremitted  watchfulness  of  gov- 
ernment. The  general  conclusion  against  the  expediency  of  all 
public  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction,  is  wholly  drawn  from 
particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inexpediently 
applied.  Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  in  which 
the  state,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under  well- 
considered  laws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  that  these  laws 
were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in  accommo- 
dation to  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  English  Universities,  it 
is  admitted,  do  not,  as  actually  administered,  merit  their  monopoly. 
But,  from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude,  with  Smith,  that 
all  privileged  semmaries  are  detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by 
showing  that  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  statutory  constitution 
has  been  silently  subverted,  we  should  argue  that  their  corruption 
does  not  originate  in  the  law,  but  in  its  violation  ;  and  from  the 
fact  that,  while  liow  abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  abuse,  they 
accomplish  nothing  in  proportion  to  their  mighty  means,  we  should 
only  maintain  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  public  regulation  and 
superintendence  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  everything.  The 
interference  of  the  government  may  sometimes,  we  acknowl- 
edge, be  directly  detrimental ;  and  indirectly  detrimental  we  bold 
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that  it  will  always  be^  unless  constant  and  systematic.  The  state 
may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and  regulate ;  but  unless  it  continue 
a  watchful  inspection,  the  protected  establishment  will  soon  degen- 
erate into  a  public  nuisance  —  a  monopoly  for  merely  private  ad- 
vantage. The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  in  Germany  has 
indeed  completely  set  at  rest  the  question.  For  thirty  years  no 
German  has  been  found  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Smith.  In 
their  generous  rivalry,  the  governments  of  that  country  have  prac- 
tically shown  what  a  benevolent  and  prudent  policy  could  effect 
for  the  university  as  for  the  school ;  and  knowing  what  they  have 
done,,  who  is  there  will  again  maintain,  that  for  education  as  for 
trade,  the  state  can  prevent  evil,  but  cannot  originate  good  ? 

'  There  are  two  countries  in  Ekirope  which  have  excited  the 
special  wonder  and  commiseration  of  the  honest  German ;  — 
wonder  at  the  neglect  of  the  government — commiseration  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  These  countries  are  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  following  is  the  last  sample  we  have  encountered  of 
these  feelings.^ 

'  Things  inobedible  in  Chbibtbnpom. 

**  England,  in  which  coantry  alone  there  are  annually  executed 
niore  human  beings  than  iu  several  other  countries  taken  together, 
suffers  two  millions  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utter  ignorance, 
and  abandons  education  to  speculation  and  chance,  as  a  matter  of 
merely  private  cohcernment : — we  mean  the  elementary  instruction 
of  the  lower  orders,  for  learning  there  possesses  as  extensive,  wealthy, 
noble,  [and  maladministered]  establishments  as  are  anywhere  to  be 
found  upon  the  gk>be.  According  to  the  documents  before  us,  it 
appears  that  out  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  and  a  half,  there  are 
above  two  miliions  without  schools  for  their  children.  In  London, 
according  to  an  accurate  estimate,  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are 
thus  destitute.  No  wonder  assuredly  that  crime  is  rife !  In  France, 
likewise,  of  forty  four  thousand  communes,  twenty  five  thousand  (more 
than  a  half)  are  without  schools;  since  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
above  four  hundred  cfoisters  have  been  re-established  ;   but  schopli 

What  a  blessed  contrast  ia  presented  to  as  by  our  German 

father-land  I  "  '• 

Such  are  the  views  of  one  who  was  bora  and  trained  under  the 
influence  of  a  proud  monarchy,  and  a  privileged  aristocracy. 
We  complain,  and  writhe,  under  the  abuse  of  the  Trollopes  and 
the  Hamiltons.  What  ought  we  to  feel,  and  to  fear,  in  view  of  the 
just  reproaches  which  such  a  writer  might  cast  upon  us  republicans, 
— boasting  of  our  light  and  freedom  —  and  yet  leaving  from  one 
to  two  millions  of  the  rising  generation,  in  the  darkness  and  slavery 
of  ignorance  i 
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Abt.  II.  —  Primart  Education  in  Prussia. 

We  scarcely  think  of  the  subject  announced  in  our  title,  without 
a  painful  emotion.     We  look  beyond  the  Atlantic^  at  a  kingdom, 
where  early  associations  lead  us  to  think  of  one  great  man,  sur- 
rounded by  millions  of  neglected  and  oppressed  poor ;  and  we  see 
ample  means  of  insuuction,  provided  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
superintended  by  a  large  body  of  the  ablest  men,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government.     We  find  every  child  of  proper  age,  among  twelve 
millions  of  people,  at  school;  ana  we  find  him  learning  branches  which 
none  but  the  wealthy  in  our  own  country  can  acquire.     We  look 
with  admiration  and  delight ;  but  our  heart  sinks  within  us,  when 
we  are  drawn  back  to  our  own  — '  happy'  — '  favored*  —  *  enlight- 
ed'  country,  with  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants — all  of  whom 
are   to  have  a   share   in  its   government  —  and  all   admitted  to 
be  '  free   and  equal,'  —  and  find   more  than  one  milBon  of  our 
free  children  without  any  means  of  instruction,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  adults  for  whom  no  institutions  are  provided,  except  schools, 
which  would  not  be  accepted  for  the  peasant's  children  of  Prussia ! 
*  Enlightened'  country !  — surely  we  boast  ourselves  too  much.  But 
we  will  not  indulge  our  feelings  —  we  will  endeavor  to  excite  some- 
thing corresponding  in  the  minds  of  our  readers ;  and  we  cannot  do 
it  better,  than  by  presenting  a*  full  account  of  the  schools  of  Prussia. 
The  French  government  in  their  recent  attempt  at  reform,  have 
laid  aside  all  national  jealousy,  and  false  sense  of  dignity.     They  de- 
spised that  spirit,  which  among  us  even,  will  not  look  at  the  account 
of  an  improved  institution  or  system  because  it  is  '  foreign'  —  (a 
word  that  is  repeated  sometimes  with  the  same  emphasis  as  f  barba- 
rian' seems  to  have  been  of  old);  and  have  sent  deputations  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  examine  the  moral  and  social  institutions  of  oth- 
er countries,  in  order  to  improve  their  own.    Our  own  penitentia- 
ries are  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  in  tbe  world ;  and  they  sent 
commissioners  hither  to  examine,  and  publish  the  results  of  their 
inquiries.    In  improving  their  schools,  they  employed  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  France,  Cousin,  to  visit  the  country, 
admitted  by  all  who  know  it,  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  tbe  organi- 
zation of  its  schools.  The  Edinburgh  Review  describes  him  as  ^  a  pro- 
found andoriginal  thinker— a  lucid  and  eloquent  writer  —  a  scholar 
equally  at  home  in  ancient  and  modem  learning — a  philosopher  su- 
perior to  all  the  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or  profession.' 
While  the  reviewers  do  not  admit  his  religious  opinions,  they  add  — 
'  Tbis  work  indeed  recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  unbiassed 
wisdom.     Once  persecuted  by  the  priests,  M.  Cousin  now  fearless- 
ly encounters  tbe  derision  of  another  party,  as  the  advocate  of  veli- 
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gious  education ;  nor  does  the  memory  of  national  calamity  or  of 
personal  wrong  withhold  him  from  pronouncing  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment the  most  enlightened  in  Europe.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; 
and  his  work  is,  throughout,  a  disinterested  sacrifice  of  self  to  the 
importance  of  its  subject.  His  ingenuity  never  tempts  him  into  un- 
necessary speculation ;  practice  already  approved  by  its  result  is 
alone  anxiously  proposed  for  imitation,  —  relative  and  gradual.' 

We  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question  ;  and  yet  the 
cry  sometimes  raised,  against  *  foreign  schools'  and  '  foreign  articles,' 
by  men  whose  expansion  of  mind  ought  to  make  them  on  such 
points,  citizens  of  the  world  — has  obliged  us  to  ask  ourselves —  Will 
our  countrymen  hear  and  attend  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  man 
cAotU  ^  foreign  institutions^ '  We  hoped  they  would,  and  selected 
large  portions  from  the  report  of  Cousin  for  translation.  Before 
the  work  was  far  advanced,  we  found  ourselves  anticipated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  therefore  adopt  the  following  account  from 
that  able  advocate  of  general  education.  It  will  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  philanthropist — ^it  must  tinge  the  cheek  of  the  American . 
patriot. 

Organization  of  Schools  in  Prussia. 

*  The  following  is,  in  few  words,  the  mechanism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  popular  education  :  — 

'  If  the  universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  the 
schools  of  secondary  instruction  to  the  province,  those  of  primary 
instruction  pertain  principally  to  the  department  and  to  the  com- 
mune.* 

*  Every  commune  ought  to  have  a  school,  even  by  the  law  of 
the  state  ;  the  pastor  of  the  place  is  the  natural  inspector  of  this 
school,  along  with  a  communal  school  committee  of  administration 
and  superintendence  of  school  committee  —  called  '  Schulvorstand, 

'  In  urban  communes,  where  there  are  several  schools,  and  estab- 
lishments for  primary  education  of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  common 
country  schools,  the  magistrates  constitute,  over  the  particular  com- 
mittees of  the  several  schools,  a  superior  committee,  which  super- 
intends all  these,  and  forms  them  into  a  harmonic  system.  This 
committee  is  named  the  School  Commission. 

*  There  is,  moreover,  at  the  principal  place  of  the  circle  (ifrm) 
another  inspector,  whose  sphere  comprehends  all  the  schools  of  the 
circle,  and  who  corresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  commit- 
tees. This  new  inspector,  whose  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive,  is 
likewise  almost  always  an  ecclesiastic.  Among  the  Catholics,  it  is 
the  dean.     He  has  the  title  of  SchooUlnspector  of  the  Circle. 

*  Prussia  is  divided  into  wrcUSy  departments  sod  communes,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  large  districts,  counties,  and  towns  of  one  of  the  United  States. 
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*  Thus  the  two  first  degrees  of  authority  in  the  oganizatioD  of 
primary  instruction  are,  in  Prussia,  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany, 
ecclesiastical ;  but  with  these  degrees,  the  ecclesiastical  influeiKe 
wholly  terminates,  and  the  political  coirmences.  The  inspector 
of  each  circle  corresponds  with  the  council  of  each  department, 
through  its  president.  This  regency,  or  council  of  department, 
has  within  it  a  number  of  departmental-councillors  {Regie  rungs 
rathe)  charged  with  different  functions,  and  among  others  a 
special  councillor  for  the  primary  schools,  styled  School  council-' 
lor.  The  officer  is  paid  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and  thus 
unites  public  instruction,  with  the  ordinary  departmental  adminis- 
tration. For  on  the  one  side,  he  is  nominated  on  the  pre* 
sentation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, immediately  on  his  appointment,  he  becomes,  in  his  quality  of 
School  coundUor,  pan  of  the  departmental  council,  and  thereby 
comes  into  connection  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  School 
councillor  reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by  a  majority. 
He  also  inspects  the  schools,  animates  and  maintains  the  sseal  of  the 
School  inspector*^  of  the  committee  and  of  the  schoolmasters.  The 
whole  correspondence  of  the  communal  inspectors,  and  of  the  su- 
perior inspectors  is  addressed  to  him ;  and  it  is  he  who  conducts 
all  correspondence  relative  to  the  schools,  in  name  of  the  council 
and  through  the  president,  with  the  provincial  consistories  and  the 
school-board,  as  well  as  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  a  word,  the  School  councillor  is  the  real  director  of  primary  ed- 
ucation in  each  department. 

'  I  do  not  here  descend  into  any  detail ;  I  am  only  desirous  of 
making  you  aware  of  the  general  mechanism  of  public  instructioo 
in  Prussia.  To  recapitulate.  —  Primary  instruction  is  communal 
and  departmental,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  directed  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  ;  a  double  character,  derived,  b  my  opinion, 
fix>m  the  very  nature  of  things,  which  requires  equally  the  interven- 
tion of  local  authorities,  and  that  of  a  higher  hand,  to  vivify  and 
animate  the  whole.  This  double  character  is  represented  in  the 
School^  councillor,  who  makes  part  of  the  Council  of  Department, 
and  belongs  at  once  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  that  of 
Public  Instruction.  Viewed  on  another  side ,  all  secondary  instruo 
tion  is  dependent  on  the  School  Board,  which  makes  part  of  the 
Provincial  Consistory,  and  i3  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  All  higher  education,  that  of  the  universities,  depends 
on  the  Royal  Commissioner,  who  acts  under  the  immediate  author- 
ity of  the  minister.  Nothing  thus  escapes  the  ministerial  agency  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  every  sphere  of  public  instruction  has  in  itself, 
a  sufficient  liberty  of  operation.  The  universities  elect  their  au- 
thorities.   The  School  Board  proposes  and  superintends  the  pro- 
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fessors  of  the  gymnasia,  and  is  informed  on  all  the  matters  of  any 
consequence  regarding  primary  instruction.  The  School  councillor, 
with  the  council  of  regency,  or  rather  the  council  of  regency,  on 
the  report  of  the  School  councillor,  wad  2L{ter  considering  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  inspectors  and  the  committees,  decides  the  greater 
part  of  the  a&irs  of  the  inferior  instruction.  The  Minister,  with- 
out involving  himself  in  the  endless  details  of  popular  education, 
makes  himself  master  of  the  results,  directs  the  whole  by  instruc- 
tions emanating  from  the  centre,  and  extending  to  every  quarter  the 
national  unity.  He  does  not  continually  intermeddle  with  the  con- 
cerns of  secondary  instruction ;  but  nothing  is  done  without  his 
confirmation,  and  he  proceeds  always  oo  accurate  and  complete  re- 

Eorts.  It  is  the  same  with  the  universities ;  tbeygovern  themselves, 
ut  according  to  the  laws  which  they  receive.  The  professors  elect 
their  Deans  and  their  Rectors  ;  but  they  themselves  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  aim  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  is  to  leave  details  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  to  reserve  to  the  Minister  and  his  council  the  direc- 
tion and  impulsion  of  the  whole.' 

The  more  interesting  provisions  of  the  law  in  reference  to  primaVy 
education  are  given  at  large ;  the  others  are  abbreviated  or  omitted. 

I.  Duty  of  Parents  to  send  their  Children  to  School, 

*  In  Prussia,  as  in  the  other  states  of  Germany,  this  duty  has  been 
long  enforced  by  law.  The  only  title  of  exemption  is  the  proof  that  a 
competent  education  is  furnished  to  the  child  in  private.  The  obli- 
gation commences  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  (though  not  strictly  enforced 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,)  and  terminates  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourteenth  year.  None  are  admitted  or  dismissed  from 
school  before  these  ages,  unless  on  examination  and  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  During  this  interval, 
no  child  can  remain  away  from  school  unless  for  sufficient  reasons, 
and  by  permission  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  a 
regular  census,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  is  taken  by  the  commit- 
tees and  municipal  authorities,  of  all  the  children  competent  to 
school.  Parents,  tutors,  and  masters  of  apprentices,  arc  bound 
to  see  that  due  attendance  is  given  by  the  children  under  their  care  ; 
and  the  schoolmasters  must,  in  a  prescribed  form,  keep  lists  of  at- 
tendance, to  be  delivered  every  fortnight  to  the  committees  of  su- 
perintendence. Not  wholly  to  deprive  parents,  &c,  of  the  labors 
of  their  children,  the  school  hours  are  so  arranged  that  a  certain 
time  each  day  is  left  free  for  their  employment  at  home.  Do  pa- 
rents, &c,  neglect  their  responsibility  In  sending  their  children  punc- 
tually to  school?  —  counsel,  remonstrance,  punishments,  always 
rising  in  severity,  are  applied ;  and  if  every  means  be  ineffectual, 
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a  special  tutor  or  co-tutor  is  assigned  to  ^atch  over  the  education 
of  the  children.  .  Jewish  parents  who  thus  oiFend,  are  deprived  of 
their  civil  privileges.  To  the  same  end  the  clergy,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  enjoined  to  use  their  influence,  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  they  may  judge  expedient.  Their  sermons  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools,  ought  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  afford 
their  children  education,  and  to  watch  over  their  regular  attendance, 
and  may  even  contain  allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
these  obligations  neglected  ;  and  they  shall  not  admit  any  child  'to 
the  conferences  prevbus  to  confirmation  and  communion,  without 
production  of  the  certificates  of  education.' 

In  the  case  of  necessitous  parents,  means  are  to  be  taken  to  en- 
able tbem  to  send  their  children  to  school^  b}'  supplying  them  with 
clothing,  books,  and  other  materials  of  instruction.' 

II.  Duty  of  each  Commune  (Gemeinde)  tomainiaiujatitseji^nsey 

a  primary  school. 

'  Every  commune,  however  small,  must  maintain  an  elemefUary 
school,  complete  or  incomplete  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  fulfilling  the 
whole  complement  of  instruction  prescribed  by  law,  or  its  most  es- 
sential parts.  Every  town  must  support  burgher  schools^  one  or 
more,  according  to  its  population.  Petty  towns  of  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a  burgher 
school,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  complete  elementary  schools.  — 
In  case  a  town  cannot  maintain  separately,  and  in  different  tene- 
ments, an  elementary  and  burgher  school,  it  is  permitted  to  employ 
the  lower  classes  of  the  burgher  as  an  elementary  school ;  in  like 
manner,  but  only  in  case  of  manifest  necessity,  it  is  allowed  to  use, 
as  a  burgher  school,  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  In  towns, 
the  Jews  may  establish  schools  at  their  own  expense,  if  organised, 
superintended,  and  administered  by  them  in  conformity  to  the  legal 
provisions ;  they  are  likewise  permitted  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Christian  schools,  but  can  have  no  share  in  their  administratioD. 

The  first  concern  is  to  provide  the  elementary  schools  required 
in  the  country.  When  possible,  incomplete  schools  are  everywhere 
to  be  changed  into  complete ;  and  this  is  imperative  where  two 
masters  are  required.  To  this  end,  the  inhabitants  of  every  rural 
commune  are,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities,  consti- 
tuted into  a  Country-schooUunion  (JLandschulverein).  This  union 
is  composed  of  all  landed  proprietors  with  or  without  children, 
and  of  all  fathers  of  families  domiciled  within  the  territory  of 
the  commune  with  or  without  local  property.  Every  village, 
with  the  adjacent  farms,  should  have  its  school-union  and 
its  school;  but  in  exception  to  this  rule,  but  otily  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  two  or  more  villages  may  unite :  if,  ^rstly,  one  com- 
mune be  too  poor  to  provide  a  school ;  if,  secondly,  none  of  the 
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associated  villages  be  distant  from  the  common  school  niore  than 
two  (English)  miles  in  level,  and  one  mile  in  hilly  districts ; 
if,  thirdly,  there  be  no  intervening  swamps  or  rivers  at  any  season 
difficult  of  passage ;  and,  fourthly,  if  the  whole  children  do  liot 
exceed  a  hundred.  If  a  village,  by  reason  of  population  of  differ- 
ence of  religion,  has  already  two  schools  for  which  it  can  provide, 
these  are  not  to  be  united ;  especially  if  they  belong  to  difierent 
persuasions.  Circumstances  permitting,  separate  schools  are  to  be 
encouraged*  Mere  difierence  of  religion  should  form  no  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  school  union :  but,  in  forming  such  an  associ- 
ation of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nu- 
merical proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  persuasion.  The 
principal  master  should  profess  the  faith  of  the  majority,  the  subor- 
dinate master  that  of  the  minority.**  Jews  enjoy  the  advantages, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  interfi^re  in  the  administration  of  these 
schools.  If,  in  certain  situations,  the  junction  of  schools  belonging 
to  different  persuasions  be  found  expedient,  this  must  take  place  by 
consent  of  the  two  parties.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  in  case  of 
junction,  that  each  sect  has  the  means  necessary  for  the  religious 
education  of  its  scholars.  That  neither  party  may  have  cause  of 
anxiety,  and  that  whatever  it  contributes  to  the  partnership  may  be 
secured  in  case  of  ceparation,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
shall  be  particulately  set  forth,  and  ratified  in  a  legal  document.' 

'  The  law  having  ordained  the  universal  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  goes  on  to  provide  for  their  support.  This  support  consists 
in  securing ;  1  •  A  suitable  salary  to  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses, and  a  retiring  allowance  when  unable  to  discharge  their 
functions ;  2.  A  schoolhouse,  with  appurtenances,  well  laid  out, 
maintained  in  good  order,  and  properly  heated  ;  3.  The  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  means  requisite  for  instruction  and 
exercise  ;  4.  The  aid  to  be  given  to  needy  scholars.  The^r^^  pro- 
vision is  solemnly  recognised  as  of  all  the  most  important.  The 
local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  the  schoolmaster's  salary  as 
high  as  'possible.  Though  a  genertJ  rule,  rating  the  amount  of 
emolument  necessarily  accruing  to  the  office,  cannot  be  established 

*  This  liberality  Is  general  throughout  Germany.  If  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  nationaieducation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  t>rinciple  must 
be  universally  applied.  An  established  church  becomes  a  nuisance,  when  (as 
hitherto  in  England  and  Ireland)  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  universal  difTusioa 
of  religion  and  intelligence.  We  t^ust  that  the  boon  conceded  by  our  latt  roon* 
arch  to  his  German  dominions,  may  be  extended  under  his  successor,  to  the  British 
Empire.  By  ordinance  of  George  lY,  dated  Carlton  House,  25th  June  1822,  in 
reference  to  education  in  the  county  of  Lingen,  it  is  decreed,  Talthongh  the  Pro- 
testant be  the  established  religion,)  that  in  all  places  where  uie  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Catholic,  the  principal  school-master  shall  be  of  their  persuasion.- 
The  Lutheran  schools  to  be  under  inspection  of  the  superintendent ;  the  Catholic 
under  that  of  the  Archpriest :  -^  both  bound  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  to  ex- 
amine school- ma<ter  and  scholar,  and  to  report  to  their  respective  consistories.  — 
Wwagwre$  Jownai,  1822.  Heft.  4,  p.  21.) 
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for  the  whole  monarchy,  a  minimum,  relative  to  the  prosperity  of 
each  province  is  to  be  fixed,  and  from  time  to  time  reviewed,  by 
the  provincial  consistories,  in  regard  to  the  ^econcf, -— scboolhous- 
es  are  to  be  in  a  healthy  situation,  of  sufficient  size,  well  aired,  &c; 
hereafter,  all  to  be  built  and  repaired  in  conformity  to  general  mod* 
els.  Attached,  must  be  a  garden  of  suitable  size,  l^c,  and  applica* 
ble  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils;  and,  when  possible^  before 
the  school-house,  a  gravelled  play-ground,  and  place  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  third  provision  comprises  a  complement  of  books 
for  the  use  of  master  and  scholar;  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
school,  a  collection  of  maps,  and  geographical  instruments,  models 
for  drawing  and  writing,  music,  Sic,  instruments  and  collections  for 
natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  where  this  is  taught,  the  tools  and  machines  requisite  for 
technological  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  fourth^  if  there  be  no 
charity-school  specially  provided,  every  public  school  is  bound  to 
afford  to  the  poor,  instruction,  wholly  or  in  part  gratuitous  ;  as  like- 
wise the  books  and  other  necessaries  of  education/ 

'  But,  as  considerable  funds  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  established  on  such,  extensive  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
all  the  means  which  place  and  circumstances  afford.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  folbw  M.  Cousin  through  this  part  of  the  law,  however 
important  and  wisely  calculated  are  its  regulations.  We  shall  state 
only  in  general,  that  it  is  recognised  as  a  principle,  that  as  the  gym- 
nasia and  other  establishments  of  public  education  of  the  same 
rank,  are  principally  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  state  or  province,  so  the  inferior  schools  are  primarily,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  solely,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  towns,  and 
of  the  country-school  unions.  The  support  of  these  schools  is 
the  highest  civil  obligation.  In  the  towns  it  can  be  postponed  to  no 
other  communal  want ;  atid  in  the  country  aU  landholders,  tenants, 
fathers  of  families,  must  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  their 
property  within  the  territory  of  the  school-union,  or  to  the  jiroduce 
of  their  industry,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Over  and  above 
these  general  contributions,  fees  also,  {Schulgeld,)  regulated  by  the 
departmental  authorities,  are  paid  by  the  scholars,  but  not  levied 
by  the  schoolmaster  ;  unless,  under  particular  circumstances,  it  be 
deemed  expedient  to  commute  this  special  payment  into  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  general  contribution.' 

• 

III.  —  General  Objects  and  different  Des^rees  of  Primary 

Education, 

<  Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ; 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  elementary 
schools  {Elementarschukn)  propose  the  development  of  the  human 
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faculties,  through  an  instruction  in  those  common  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  indispensable  Co  the  lower  orders,  both  of  town  and 
country.  The  burgher  schools  (Buergerschtdeni  Stadtschvlen* 
carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  manifesting  his  inclination 
for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  particular  profession.  — 
The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the  youth  is  prepared, 
either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common  life,  or  his  high- 
er and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  university.' 

^  These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a 
great  establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of 
which  the  parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all 
mutually  correlative.  The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak, 
though  divided  into  two  degrees^  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general 
laws ;  it  admits  of  accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language, 
religion,  and  the  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  es- 
tablishments for  girls  should  be  formed,  wherever  possible,  corres- 
ponding to  the  elementary  and  larger  schools  for  boys.  2^.  In  those 
provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish)  where  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom,  the  children 
shall  receive  complete  instiuction  in  German,  which  is  also  to  be 
employed  as  the  ordmary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Difference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools,  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodat- 
ed to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school 
belongs.  But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  the  dominant 
spirit  (common  to  all  creeds)  should  be-  piety,  and  a  profound  rev- 
erence of  the  Deity,  every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  chil- 
dren of  every  sect.  The  masters  and  superintendents  ought  to 
avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  shadow  of  religious  constraint  or 
annoyance.  No  school  should  be  abused  to  any  purpose  of  prose- 
lytisra ;  and  the  children  of  the  worship  difierent  from  that  of  the 
school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  parents 
or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instruction  and  exercises.  Spe- 
cial masters  of  their  own  persuasion  shall  have  the  care  of  their  re- 
ligious education ;  and,  shouM  it  be  impossible  to  have  as  many  mas- 
ters as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor  with  so  much  the 
greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school. 
Christian  schools  may  admit  Jewish  children,  but  not  Jewish  schools 
Christian  children.  The  primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says 
the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in  them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life 

*Caned  likewise  MittehchuUn,  middle  schools,  and  RealMchuUn,  real  schools  -, 
the  last,  because  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  study  of  lauguages  {Verbalia) 
than  with  the  knowledge  of  things,  {ReaUa,) 
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by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity.  The  school  shall, 
therefore,  betimes,  second  and  complete  the  first  domestic  training 
of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflections  shall  com* 
mence  and  terminate  the  day  ;  and  the  master  must  beware  that  his 
moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  routine.  He 
must  also  see  that  the  children  are  constant  hi  their  attendance  on 
divine  service  —  (with  other  regulations  to  a  similar  effect.)  Obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  loyalty^  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculcated.  No 
humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed  ;  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, in  general,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Schol- 
ars found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to 
be  at  length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus 
betimes  habituated  to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.* 

'  The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of 
the  difierent  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily. 
Every  complete  elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine 
following  branches  :  — '  1 .  Keligion  ;  —  morality  established  on  the 
positive  truths  of  Christianity  ^ —^  2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular  language ;  —  3.  The  elements 
of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing  ;  —  4.  Calculation, 
and  applied  arithmetic  ;  —  5.  The  elements  of  physics,  of  general 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia;  —  6.  Singing; — 7.  Writ- 
ing;—  8.  Gymnastic  exercises; — 9.  The  more  simple  manual 
labors,  and  some  instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 
Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  10  following  branches :  —  I. 
Religion  and  morals; — 2.  The  German  language, and  the  vernacu- 
lar idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style, 
exercises  of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.  In  tbe 
countries  of  the  German  tongue^  the  modern  foreign  languages  are 
the  objects  of  an  accessory  study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent.* 
4.  Tlie.  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  particular  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and  natural  history 
to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6.  Geogra- 
phy, and  general  history  combined  ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws,  and 
constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design  ;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  physics, 
natural  history,  and  geometry.  8.  Tiie  penmanship  should  be 
watched,  and  the  band  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  ease. 
9.  Singing,  in  order  to  develope  the  voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge 
of  the  art,  and  to  enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of 
the  church.     10.  Gymnastic  exercises  accommodated  to  the  age 

*  This,  we  belieye,  is  not  universally  enforced. 
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and  strength  of  the  scholar.  *—  Such  is  the  minimum  of  education 
to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school*  If  its  means  enable  it  to  at- 
tempt a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare  the  scholar,  destined  to 
a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  the  gymnasium, 
the  school  then  takes  the  name  of  Higher  Town  Schoolj  or  Pro^ 
gymnatiumJ  . 

^  Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from,  his  masters 
and  the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity, 
and  of  his  moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to 
be  always  produced  on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  enter- 
ing into  apprenticeship  or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  pe- 
riod of  departure,  and  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia, 
they  form  the  occasion  of  a  great  solemnity.' 

'  Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted  ;  promoted  from  class  to 
class  ;  and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies.' 

'  A  special  order  will  determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  giv- 
en daily  and  weekly  upon  each  subject,  and  in  every  degree.  No 
particular  books  are  specified  for  the  dififerent  branches  in  the  pri- 
mary schools ;  they  are  left  free  to  adopt  the  best  as  they  appear. 
For  religious  instruction  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the  Bible  and 
catechisms.  The  younger  scholars  to  have  the  Gospels  and  New 
Testament ;  the  older  the  whole  Scriptures.  Books  of  study  to  be 
carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  concurrence  of  the  superior 
authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially  consulted  in  regard  to 
those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic  schools,  the  bishops, 
in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select  the  devotional 
books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinbn,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  decide.' 

'  Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  method  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind  ;—<> methods  which  keep 
the  intellectual  powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exer- 
cise, and  are  not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  niechanica)  knowledge.* 

*  The  Bavarian  Lehrplanjuer  die  Velk$thuien  is  excellent  on  this  point ;  and 
80,  indeed y  are  all  the  German  writers  on  education.  The  prevalent  ignorance  in 
our  own  country,  even  of  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  instruction  — '  that 
every  scholar  must  be  his  own  teacher,  or  he  will  learn  nothing ;'  \t  other  words, 
that  the  development  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  ezertum  of  the  faculty,  — 
has  been  signally  exposed,  both  through  example  and  precept,  by  our  townsman,. 
Mr  Wood ;  —  a  gentleman  whose  generous  and  enlightened  devuUon  to  the  im- 

Srovement  of  education  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  country.  We 
ave  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Pillansfor  stating,  that  in  the  parocbid 
schools  of  Scotland, '  the  principle  That  a  ckUd,  in  being  taught  to  read  ahotdd 
he  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand  what  he  reaeb,  is  so  far  from  being 
generally  received,  that  the  very  opposite,  if  not  openly  avowed,  is  at  least  inva- 
fiably  acted  on  !  ^  It  cannot,  we  trust,  be  now  long  before  the  Scottish  school- 
master be  sent  himself  to  school.  Scotland  is,  however,  as  far  superior  to  England 
in  her  popular  education,  as  inferior  to  Germany.  And,  considering  in  what  a 
barbarous  manner  our  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined,  appointed,  paid,  and 
superintended,  they  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected. 
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The  committees  are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and 
to  aid  him  by  their  council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vicious  method, 
and  to  report  to  the  higher  authorities  should  their  admonitions  be 
neglected.  Parents  and  guardians  have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the 
system  of  education  by  which  their  children  are  taught ;  and  to 
address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  authorities,  who  are  bound  to 
have  them  careiuUy  investigated.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
bound  to  co-operate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of  the  public 
discipline :  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar  from  any 
branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary.' 

^  As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  great- 
est publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly- 
examinations,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there 
shall  annually  take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars* 
On  this  solemnity,  the  director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  oflicial 
program,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  schooL  In  fine,  from  time  to  time,  there  shall  be  published  a 
general  report  of  the  state  of  education  in  each  province.  In 
schools  for  females,  the  examinations  to  take  place  in  presence  of 
the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general  invitation.' 

*  But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  sacred  work  of  education. 
The  school  is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even 
from  those  who  do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public 
authorities,  each  in  its  sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public 
schools,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their 
office,  as  to  any  other  functionaries  of  the  state.  In  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  persuasions, 
whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visitations,  or  in  their  sermons 
on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shdl  omit  no  opportunity  of  reminding 
the  schools  of  their  high  mission,  and  the  people  of  their  duties  to 
these  establishments*  The  civil  authorities,  the  clergy,  and  the 
masters,  shall  everywhere  co-operate  in  tightening  the  bonds  of 
respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school ;  so  that 
the  nation  may  be  more  and  more  habituated  to  consider  education 
as  a  primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  its  advancement.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  a  system  of  schools  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world,  given  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  j 
adopted  by  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  education.    May  we  net* 
hope,  that  even  its  foreign  origin  will  not  entirely  prevent  its  influ-  ' 
ence,  in  exciting  and  directing  American  zeal  ? 
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Art.  III.  —  Address  of  the   Georgia   Contention   or 

Teachers. 

We  have  noticed  several  times  the  formation  of  a  Teach- 
er's Society,  at  Milledeeville,  Georgia,  in  Dec.  1831,  with  whose 
minutes  we  have  been  favored.  The  pamphlet  contains  an  address 
by  a  committee  of  the  convention,  from  which  we  long  since  marked 
a  series  of  extracts  for  insertion  in  this  work.  We  are  not  willing 
to  close  our  volume  without  presenting  to  our  readers  this  express 
s'lon  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education,  from  some 
of  its  warmest  friends  in  that  portion  of  our  country* 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  committee  speak,  in  lan- 
guage to  which  our  feelings  fully  respond,  of  the  importance  of 
giving  more  extended  education  to  our  youth  a$  citizens. 

*  Notwithstanding  oar  favorite  national  motto,  that  IntelKgenee  is 
the  lift  of  Lihetty^  have  we,  as  a  nation,  taken  all  the  necessary  steps 
that  this  intelligence  might  keep  pace  with  our  population,  and  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age  7  While  improvements  in  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  are  rapidly  progressing  —  while  labor-saving  ma- 
chines are  multiplying  the  productive  industry  of  man  a  thousand 
fold,  and  putting  within  his  reach,  many  of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  of  life,  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  what, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  been  done  to  diffuse  the  richer  blessings 
of  knowledge,  and  to  bring  to  every  man's  door  the  luxuries  of  a 
well  cultivated  mind  ?  While  we  discard  the  notions  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  *  all  men  are  by  nature,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free,',  while  we  trumpet  abroad  the  great  princi- 
ple of  our  republican  institutions,  that  the  humblest  citizen  is,  by 
birth,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  most  exalted^ 
have  we  taken  all  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  him  real  liberty  t 
Have  we  not  led  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  under  the  impression 
that  any  considerable  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science  mast  be  confined  to  the  few  who  have  wealth  and  leisure. 

'  We  seem  to  consider  the  light  of  science  as  too  bright  for  vulgar 
eyes,  and  her  paths  too  devious  and  leading  too  far  away  from  the 
beaten  track  of  common  life,  to  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  ignoble. 
The  union  of  knowledge  with  the  common  occupations  of  industry  is 
considered,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  impossible.  Hence,  the 
too  prevalent  opinion  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  information  is 
sufficient  for  the  man  who  is  to  engage  in  the  common  pursuits  of 
life.  Hence,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  intellects  of  the  finest 
mould,  are  buried  and  lost  —  lost  both  to  their  possessors  and  to  the 
Country.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  intellectual  power  which 
is  thus  lost  to  our  country  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness which  is  thus  denied  to  man  ?  Should  not  the  treasures  which 
are  locked  up  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  be  brought 
forth  ?     Should  not  *  science  be  called  from  her  hitherto  proud  and 
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almost  inaccessible  heights,  to  be  the  companion  and  cbeerer  of  the 
lowliest  toil  and  of  the  humblest  fireside  t '  Should  not  erery  farmer 
in  our  country  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  soil  from  which  he  derives  his  daily  support  ?  ShpuM  not  e?ery 
mechanic  be  able  to  illumine  his  shop  with  a  torch  lighted  from  the 
altar  of  science,  and  to  cheer  the  labors  of  the  day  as  well  as  to  en- 
liven the  hours  of  night,  with  reflections  drawn  from  the  depths  of 
philosophic  research  ? 

'  When  we  look  at  the  means  which  ha?e  been  invented  (or  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  ought  not  men,  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  arduous  occupations  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  manu* 
factures,  to  make  greater  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  into- 
mation  than  the  student  was  formerly  able  to  make  when  entirely 
devoted  to  learning?  Must  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  be  con- 
fined in  their  education  to  reading  and  writing  of  their  language, 
and  to  the  art  of  casting  common  aocoonta  t ' 

They  next  describe  the  actual  state  of  education,  in  terms  which 
too  fully  confirm  our  former  statements. 

'  Alas !  how  far  should  we  be  elevated  above  our  present  level,  if 
all  of  them  were  thus  enlightened  1  But  how  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  free  born  Americans  are  unable  to  read  their  native  language  ! 
How  many  go  to  the  polls,  who  are  unable  to  read  the  very  charter 
of  their  liberties  I  How  many,  by  their  votes,  elect  men  to  legislate 
upon  their  dearest  interests,  while  they  themselves  are  unable  to 
read  even  the  proceedings  of  those  legislators  whom  they  have  em- 
powered to  act  for  them  ! 

*  We  would  not  degrade  our  own  state  by  an  invidious  comparison 
with  others  more  favored,  but  we  must  acknowledge,  that  with  all 
its  advantages  and  with  all  the  patriotism  of  its  generous  and  high 
minded  citizens,  little  has  yet  been  effectually  done  on  the  subject  of 
general  education.  We  are  not  only  behind  many  of  our  sister 
states,  but  much  farther,  we  fear,  than  is  necessary,  making  erery 
allowance  for  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  labored.' 

The  inquiry, why  this  gross  deficiency  exists  in  public  education, 
is  then  answered,  and  another  proposed, 

*  Our  Legislature  has  not  been  wanting  in  making  those  appropri- 
ations which  were  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  instita- 
tions  of  learning  throughout  the  state.  Where  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  fault  ?  We  answer,  In  the  organization  and  management  of 
our  schools. 

^  In  the  first  place,  our  common  school  system  is  evidently  deficient ; 
or  rather,  our  entire  want  of  a  common  school  system  is  most  deplor- 
ably felt  throughout  all  the  departments  of  education.  The  want  of 
correct  elementary  instruction  exists  not  only  in  this  state,  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  forget  that  first  princi- 
ples are,  in  education,  all  important  principles ;  that  primary  schools 
are  the  places  where  these  principles  are  to  be  established,  and  where 
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such  direction  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given  to  the  minds  of  our 
children  as  will  decide  their  future  character  in  life.  Hence  the 
idle,  and  the  profane,  and  the  drunken,  and  the  ignorant,  are  employ- 
ed to  inipart  to  our  children  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  —  are 
set  before  them  as  examples  of  what  literature  and  science  can  ac* 
complish  1  And  hence  the  profession  of  the  school-master,  which 
should  be  the  most  honorable,  is  but  too  often  a  term  of  reproach. 

'  Now  should  not  some  step  be  taken  by  the  citizens  of  our  state 
to  raise  the  standard  of  this  profession,  and  wipe  off  this  stigma  from 
our  character,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  Ma  employment  honorable 
who  is  to  be  the  instructor  of  our  youth  in  knowledge,  and  who 
should  be  their  guide  and  pattern  in  morals  ?  The  importance  of 
well  educated  instructors  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  yet  how  many 
who  are  ^together  incompetent  are  found  in  this  profession  1  How. 
many  are  intrusted  with  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  children,  whom 
we  would  not  intrust  with  a  small  portion  of  our  property  ?  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be.  and  yet  so  they  will  remain,  unless  the 
community  at  large  is  aroused  upon  the  subject.  And  if  the  occa^ 
sional  assembling  of  teachers  in  convention  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  shall  bring  the  minds  of  our  citizens  to  bear  upon  this 
subject  as  it  ought,  an  important  point  will  have  been  gained.  For 
whenever  the  people  of  the  state  are  aroused,  the  Legislature  will 
act ;  whenever  such  plans  are  devised  as  the  people  themselves  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  adopted,  the  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  meet  the 
views  of  their  constituents  —  they  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  into  e& 
feet  what  they  know  to  be  the  wish  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state. 

'  That  some  more  systematic  plan  should  be  adopted  for'  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  common  schools,  is  a  truth  acknowledged 
by  all.  Many  poor  men  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  send  their  ' 
children  to  any  school ;  they  are  not  able  to  board  them  from  home, 
or  even  to  pay  the  low  tuition  of  our  imperfect  common  schools.  Is 
it  good  policy  to  leave  so  many  of  our  citizens  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  useful  education  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  our  republican 
principles  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  part  of  our  people  so  powerful  a 
weapon  as  that  of  knowledge,  while  the  rest  are  left  without  its 
mighty  influence  ?  Rail  as  we  may  against  the  aristocracy  of  other 
countries,  there  is  no  aristocracy  so  perfect  as  that  of  wealth  and 
knowledge.  Those  who  monopolize  the  knowledgeof  a  country,  will 
be  its  governors  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  constitution  and  laws. 

^  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  want  of  competency  and  charac- 
ter in  teachers,  as  a  prominent  and  general  cause  of  the  low  state  of 
literature  in  our  common  schools.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  owing, 
principally,  to  two  causes ;  remove  these  and  the  evil  is  remedied. 
First,  the  labors  of  the  teacher  are  not  sufficiently  rewarded.  Every 
body,  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  knows  that  the  labors  of 
the  school  master  are  arduous  and  vexatious  in  a  high  degree,  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  men  of  talents  and  acquire- 
ments will  engage  in  them,  unless  their  services  are  properly  com- 
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peBQUteiEL  Let  the  oflice  be  desirable  in  point  of  emolament,  and  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  there  will  be  secured  to  fiU  it,  inen  of  such  char> 
Acter  as  will  maJce  it  respectable.  Secotidly,  the  opposition  on  tke 
part  of  pareofts  to  the  exercise  of  salutary  discipline  over  their  chil- 
dren, is,  without  dottbt,  a  cause  that  operates  extensively  in  making 
the  common  scbools  generally  as  worthless  as  they  are. 

'  Tfaeeriise  as  we  may,  and  indulge  as  we  please  in  chimerical 
speculations  contrary  to  the  scripture  truth  hy  the  mouth  of  Solomon, 
we  cannot  subvert  it,  Oilen  have  we  seen  men  of  but  inferior  oap 
tive  minds,  and  very  moderate  attainments,  mainly  by  the  force  of 
energetic  discipline,  establish  a  high  repotation  as  instructors.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  has  come  under  our  observation  onoe  and  again,  that 
men  possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  those  talents  well  cuiti- 
vAted,  were,  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  for  want  of  discipline  alone, 
worse  than  worthless.  Any  man  of  moderate  attainments  may  be  a 
valuable  teacher,  if  to  assiduity  in  imparting  instruction,  he  join 
faithfulness  in  administering  the  requisite  discipline.  Without  this, 
we  believe  it  impossible  for  the  highest  talents  that  were  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man,  to  constitute  a  good  teacher  a(  youth.  Now  as  long 
as  the  exercise  of  faithful  discipline  puts  the  teacher  in  danger  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  affectionate  but  misjudging  parents,  and 
thereby  losing  that  patronage  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  his 
daily  bread,  it  would  be  passing  strange,  if,  in  this  selfish  and  degen* 
erate  world,  many  should  be  found  possesmng  moral  courage  and 
principle  sufficient  to  make  them  run  all  risks  in  the  conscientiovs 
discharge  of  duty.  Hence  so  many  unprincipled  and  time-serving 
pedagogues,  whose  grand  object  seems  to  be,  to  win  the  affections  of 
weak  parents,  by' indulging  their  children  to  their  injury.  They  aim 
at  popularity  in  this  way,  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
pocket  the  money  of  their  patrons,  while  they  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  render  them  an  equivalent  in  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 
To  remedy  this  extensive  evil,  those  teachers  ehoold  be  supported, 
and  those  only,  who  will  faithfully  perform  their  duty  in  discipline 
£8  well  as  instruction.  We  impose  upon  ourselves,  if  we  imagine, 
that  ever  bur  common  schools  will  be  of  much  value  until  there  is  a 
radical  change  in  public  sentiment  and  pubhc  practice  on  this  point. 

*  In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  state,  and  particularly  upon  teachers,  to  endeavor  to 
place  the  profession  at  once  where  as  it  o^ght  always  to  have  stood, 
as  high  at  least  to  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  friends  of  education  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  only  mode  of  improving  our 
schools ;  and  such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  accounts  given  of  its 
condition  in  the  greater  part  of  this  '  free  and  enlightened  nation.' 
When  will  statesmen,  and  patriots,  and  christians  devote  to  this 
subject  some  portion  of  the  zeal,  and  eloquence,  and  effort  which 
is  wasted  in  a  war  of  words  —  or  on  questions  of  a  day  ? 
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Art.  IV. -—Citizen's  or  Middle  Schools. 

In  the  address  of  the  Teachers'  Conventioo  of  Georgia,  the  com- 
mittee advert  to  the  necessity  of  providing,  for  the  electors  of  a 
republic,  something  more  of  education  than  the  mere  elements  which 
are  taught  in  a  primary  school.  It  is  said  indeed  by  some,  that 
there  have  been  many  eminent  men  among  us  who  have  had  no 
more ;  — and  who  have  still  surpassed  all  their  '  well  educated'  co- 
temporaries.  But  have  we  a  right  to  infer,  that  because  a  few 
superior  minds,  (as  these  are  allowed  to  be,)  have  arisen  in  spite  of 
this  want,  others  must  be  neglected.  We  often  fin  J  exquisite  fruit 
upon  wild  plants.  Is  it  therefore  unnecessary  to  cultivate  our  gar- 
dens ? 

But  the  point  is  conceded  —  is  urged  —  by  most  of  the  friends 
of  education.  Universal  education  —  the  power  of  acquiring  such 
knowledge  as  shall  qualify  them  to  discharge  rationally,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  —  is  claimed  as  a  right, 
by  a  large  and  growing  party  in  our  country.  We  regret  that  they 
should  attempt  to  monopolize  the  name  of  '  working  men,'  while 
their  labors  are  the  source  of  health  and  wealth  ;  and  yet  denounce 
as  ^  drones'  and  '  non-producers,'  not  only  those  who  supply  them, 
by  their  incessant  activity  of  mind,  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
instruments  of  labor,  but  even  those  whose  labors  procure  for  them- 
selves neither  strength  nor  property,  and  often  destroy  both.  We 
regret  still  more,  that  so  many  who  seek  the  elevation  of  the  manual 
laborers  of  our  country,  carry  their  views  of  mental  independence 
so  far  as  to  revolt  against  the  King  of  Kings,  and  proclaim  them- 
selves enemies  to  '  property,  marriage  and  religion.'  But  while 
their  views  as  a  party,  like  those  of  most  parties,  are  sadly  marked 
with  human  imperfection,  we  have  already  announced  our  accord- 
ance with  them  in  their  declaration,  that  a  republican  government 
IS  bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  citizen. 

Those  who  think  their  claims  dangerous  or  unreasonable  on  some 
points,  should  be  roost  anxious  to  satisfy  all  which  are  reasonable, 
for  power  is  passing  rapidly  into  their  hands.* 

On  this  subject  also  we  shall  avail  oiirsclves  of  foreign  testimony 
from  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  able  statesmen  of  England 
and  France  — in  the  hope  that  the  citizens  of  a  republic  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  that  knowledge  which  is  considered  necessary 
to  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy. 

*  That  the  word  '  equal'  is  added  to  '  universal  education/  seemi   to  us  to 
evince  a  want  of  thorough  attention  to  the  subject ;  for  education  can   never  be 
'  equal*  (  =  )  in  the  strict  sense,  for  any  two  professions.    It  can  only  be  so  in 
reference  to  the  object  of  edueaUon.    Each  must  be  equally  well  prepared  for  tho 
employment  he  adopts,  and  the  duties  before  him. 

VOL.  ill NO.    Xll.  48 
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Lord  Brougham,  and  the  distinguished  philanthropists  who  com- 
pose the  London  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  are 
consecrating  great  talents  and  laborious  efforts,  and  a  lai^e  amount 
of  expenditure,  to  the  single  object  of  giving  to  the  people  at  lai^e, 
more  extended  and  elevated  means  of  self  instruction.  The  Eldin- 
burgh  Review,  which  is  understood  to  employ  the  pen  of  Brougham 
on  the  subject  of  education,  observes :  — 

*  Intelligence  is  the  condition  of  freedom ;  and  unless  an  Education  Bill 
extend  to  the  enfranchised  million  an  ability  to  exercise  with  judgment 
|he  rights  the  Reform  Bill  has  conceded,  the  people  must  still,  we  fear,  re- 
main as  they  have  ever  been,  the  instruments,  the  dupes,  the  victioia  of 
presumptuous  or  unprincipled  ambition.' 

Is  the  intelligence  necessary  for  this  purpose  secured  to  the  la- 
boring classes  of  the  community  by  merely  giving  them  the  key  to 
books  —  pressed  as  they  now  are,  even  in  this  country,  by  the  ne- 
cessity ot  unremitting  labor  to  meet  the  demands  of  necessity, 
or  the  urgency  and  bustle  of  business  ?  We  cannot  believe  it.  How 
many  merchants,  even,  find  time  for  reading  ?  In  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects of  extended  instruction,  Adam  Smith  observes :  — 

'  The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  leas  liable  are  they  to  the  delosicHifl 
of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which  among  ignorant  nations  freqaenUy 
occasion  tlie  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed,  intelligent  people, 
besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid 
one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable  and  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more  disposed  to 
examine  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through  the  interested  complaints  of 
faction  and  sedition,  &c.' 

Cousin,  in  his  late  report  to  the  French  minister,  not  odIj 
confirms  these  views,  but  proposes  a  means  of  accomplishing  them. 
We  present  his  remarks  entire,  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
They  contain  much  that  applies  to  distinctions  in  society,  which  do 
not  exist  among  us ;  but  we  hope  that  on  this  very  account  they 
may  have  more  influence  on  those,  who,  even  in  this  country, 
dread  the  effects  of  knowledge  upon  the  people. 

'  Have  you  not  also  been  struck  with  the  demands  of  a  great  many 
towns,  large  and  small,  for  schools  superior  to  the  common  primary 
schools,  and  in  which  the  instruction,  without  attempting  to  emulate 
our  royal  and  communal  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies, 
should  devote  a  naore  particular  attention  to  objects  of  a  more  general 
utility  ?  These  are  indispensable  to  that  numerous  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, which,  without  enteiing  into  the  learned  professions,  finds,  how- 
ever, the  want  of  a  more  extensive  and  varied  culture  than  the  lower 
orders,  strictly  so  called — the  peasants  and  artizans.  The  towns  every 
where  call  out  for  such  establishments ;  several  municipal  councils 
have  voted  considerable  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  have  addressed 
themselves  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  authorization,  as- 
si  stance,  and  advice.     Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  symp- 
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torn  of  a  veritable  want,  the  indication  of  an  important  chasm  in  our 
flTstem  of  paUic  education.  You  are  well  aware  that  1  am  a  zealous 
defender  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  ;  not  only  do  I  think  that 
it  is  expedient  to  keep  up  our  collegiate  plan  of  studies,  more  espe- 
cially the  philological  department  of  that  plan,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  extended  ;  and  thereby,  always 
maintaining  our  incontestable  superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  to  be  able  to  emulate  Germany  in  the  solidity  of  our 
classical  instruction.  In  fact,  classical  studies  are,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  most  essentia]  of  all,  conducing,  as  they  do,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  humanity,  which  they  consider  under  all  its  mighty  as- 
pects and  relations :  here,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  nations 
who  have  left  behind  a  memorable  trace  of  their  passage  on  the  earth ; 
there,  in  the  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  history,  which  continually  reno- 
vate and  improve  society  ;  and  finally,  in  philosophy,  which  reveals  to 
us  the  simple  elements,  and  the  more  uniform  organization  of  that 
wondrous  being,  which  history,  literature,  and  languages  successively 
clothe  in  forms  the  most  diversified,  and  yet  always  relative  to  some 
more  or  less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution.  Classical 
studies  maintain  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  our  humanity.  To  enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  be  an  act 
of  barbarism,  an  attempt  against  true  civilization,  and  in  a  certain 
sort,  the  crime  of  lese-humanity.  May  our  royal  colleges  then,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  communal,  continue  to  introduce  into  the 
sanctuary  the  flower  of  our  French  youth.  But  the  whole  population 
of  this  country  —  can  it,  ought  it,  to  enter  our  colleges  ? 

In  France,  primary  education  is  but  scanty ;  and  between  this 
education  and  that  of  our  colleges  there  is  a  blank.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  father  of  a  family,  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  has  the  honorable  desire  of  bestowing  a  suitable  ed- 
ucation on  his  sons,  can  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  college.  Se- 
rious inconveniences  are  the  result.  In  general,  these  young  men, 
who  are  not  conscious  of  a  lofty  destination',  prosecute  their  studies 
with  little  assiduity  ;  and  when  they  return  to  the  profession  and  hab- 
its of  their  family,  as  nothing  in  the  routine  of  their  ordinary  life  oc- 
curs to  recall  and  keep  up  their  college  studies,  a  few  years  are  sure 
10  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  also  frequently  contract  at  college,  acquaintances  and  tastes 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  again  to 
the  humble  condition  of  their  parents.  Hence  a  race  of  restless  men, 
discontented  with  their  lot,  with  others  and  with  themselves ;  ene- 
mies of  a  social  order,  in  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their 
place,  and  ready,  with  some  acquirements,  talents  more  or  less  solid, 
and  an  unbridled  ambition,  to  throw  themselves  into  all  the  paths,  eith- 
er of  servility  or  revolt.  Our  colleges  should  undoubtedly  remain 
open  to  all,  but  we  ought  not  to  invite  into  them  all  classes,  without 
discretion  ;  and  this  we  do,  unless  we  establish  institutions  inter- 
mediate between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges.  Germany, 
and  Prussia  in  particular,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind. 

I  have  already  described  several  in  detail^  those  of  Francfort,  Wei- 
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roar,  Leipsic;  and  they  are  consecrated  by  the  Prussian  law  of  1819. 
Tou  are  aware  that  I  speak  of  what  are  called  Burgher-schools 
(BuergerschulenJ  a  word  which  accurately  contradistinguishes  them 
from  the  Learned  Schools,  called  io  Germany  Gymnasia,  and  with  us 
Colleges ;  a  name  in  other  respects  honorable  to  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
are  not  degraded  by  attending  these  schools,  and  to  the  people, 
who  are  thus  elevated  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  Burgher  or 
citizen's  schools  constitute  the  higher  degice  of  primary  instruction^ 
of  which  the  Elementary  schools  are  the  lower.  There  are  thus  only 
two  degrees  :  1.  the  JEknuntortf-schvol,  which  is  the  common  basis  of 
all  popular  education  in  town  and  country;  2.  The  Burgher  or  rth"- 
zen's  school,  which,  in  towns  of  every  size  where  there  exists  a  middle 
class,  affords  to  all  those  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal.*  The  Prussian 
Law  which  fixes  a  maximum  for  the  instruction  of  the  Elementary 
8ch(M>],  fixes  also  a  minimum  for  that  of  the  Burgher-school ;  and 
there  are  two  very  different  examinations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  li- 
cense of  primary  teacher  in  these  several  degrees.  The  Elementary 
school  ought  to  be  one  ;  for  it  represents,  and  is  destined  to  foster  and 
confirm,  the  national  unity,  and,  in  genera],  it  is  not  right  that  the  lim- 
it fixed  by  law  for  the  instruction  in  the  Elementary  school  should  be 
overpassed.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  Burgher-school,  as  this 
is  destined  for  a  class  essentially  different,  the  middle  class;  and  it 
should  naturally  be  able  to  rise  in  accommodation  to  the  higher  cir- 
cumstances of  that  class  in  the  more  imp)ortant  towns.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  Prussia,  the  Burgher  or  citizen's  school  has  various  gradations, 
from  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  with  which  I  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted, up  to  that  higher  degree  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Gymnasium,  properly  so  denominated,  and  thus  sometimes  obtains  the 
name  o{  Progymnasium.  I  transmit  you  an  instruction  relative  to  the 
different  progymnasia  in  the  department  of  Munster  ;  you  will  there 
see,  that  these  establishments  are,  as  the  title  indicates,  preparatory 
gymnasia^  where  the  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  within 
certain  limits,  but  where  the  Burgher  class  can  obtain  a  truly  liberal 
education.  In  general,  the  German  Burgher-schools,  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  our  Colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  incompara- 
bly superior  to  them  in  what  is  taught  of  religion,  geography,  history, 
the  nio<lern  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  to  establish  in  France, 
by  one  name  or  other.  Burgher-schools,  under  various  modifications, 
and  to  remodel  to  this  form  a  certain  number  of  our  Communal  Col- 
leges. I  regard  this,  sir,  as  an  affair  of  State.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  have  already  various  degrees  of  primary  instruction  in  France, 
and  that  what  1  require  has  been  already  provided.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  we  have  three  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  ill-defined ;  the 
distinction  is  therefore  naught.  These  three  degrees  are  an  arbitra- 
ry classification,  the  principle  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  compre- 
hend ;  while  the  two  degrees  determined  by  the  Prussian  law  are 

*  See  Art.  II.,  p*  666  —  658. 
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manifestly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Finally,  comprehending 
these  two  degrees  within  the  circle  of  primary  education,  it  is  not  un- 
important to  distinguish  and  characterise  them  by  different  names ; 
but  these  names  —  schools  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  degree  — 
mark  nothing  bnt  abstract  differences ;  they  speak  not  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  make  no  impression  on  the  intellect.  In  Prussia,  the 
names.  Elementary  School  and  Burgher-school,  as  representing  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  are  popular.  That 
of  Middle-school  is  also  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  —  a 
name  which  might,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  adopted  by  us.  That, 
and  Elementary  School,  would  comprehend  the  two  essential  degrees 
of  primary  instruction  ;  and  our  primary,  normal  schools  would  furnish 
masters  equally  for  both  degrees ;  for  whom,  however,  there  should 
be  two  kinds  of  examinations,  and  two  kinds  of  licenses.  There 
would  remain  for  you  only  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the  Middle-school,  as 
you  would  undoubtedly  do  for  the  Elementary  School ;  taking  care  to 
allow  the  several  departments  gradually  to  surpass  their  minimum,  ac- 
cording to  their  resources  and  their  success. 

'  This  is  what  appears  to  me  substantially  contained  in  all  the  pe- 
titions addressed  to  you  by  the  towns,  whether  to  change  the  subjects 
taught  in  our  communal  colleges  ;  whether  to  add  to  the  classical  and 
scientific  instruction  afforded  in  our  royal  colleges,  other  courses  of 
more  general  utility;  whether,  in  fine,  to  be  allowed  schools  which 
they  know  not  how  to  name,  and  which  more  than  once  they  hav^  de- 
nominated Industrial  Schools y  in  contradistinction'  to  our  colleges. — 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  classical  studies  of  our  col- 
leges ;  on  the  contrary,  I  repeat  it,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened. 
1^  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  two  descriptions  of  pupils  into 
our  colleges ;  this  is  contrary  to  all  good  discipline,  and  would  una- 
voidably injure  the  more  difficult  studies  to  the  profit  of  the  easier. 
Neither  is  it  right  to  give  the  name  of  industrial  schools,  to  schools  in 
which  the  pupils  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  particular  vocation. 
The  people  feel  only  their  wants ;  it  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  make 
choice  of  the  means  by  which  these  wants  are  to  be  satisfied.  A  cry 
is  raised  from  one  extremity  of  .France  to  the  other,  demanding  for 
three-fourths  of  the  French  nation,  establishments  intermediate  be- 
tween the  simple  Elementary  Schools  and  the  Colleges.  The  prayers 
are  urgent ;  they  are  almost  unanimous.  Here  again  is  a  point  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate.  The 
genera]  prayer,  numerous  attempts  more  or  less  successful,  call  out  for 
a  law,  and  render  it  at  once  indispensable  and  easy.'* 

The  same  demands  are  extensively  made  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  most  of  the  arguments  which  make  it  expedient  to  listen  to  them 
in  a  monarchy,  render  it  the  duty  of  a  republic  to  saiisfv  them. 
When  will  this  demand  be  listened  to  in  our  halls  of  leg;is1ation  ; 
and  who  will  be  the  American  Brougham,  to  advocate  its  justice  ? 

*  From  the  Edinburgh  Reriew. 
VOL.   III.  — NO.   XII.  48* 
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Abt.  V.  —  Bartlett's  School  Manual. 

The  National  School  Manual,  a  regular  and  connected  course  of  Elemtn- 
iary  Studies,  embracing  the  necessary  and  useful  branches  of  Common 
Education.  In  four  parts,  compUea  from  Ihe  latest  and  moA  approved 
Authors.    BtfM.R.  Bartlett. 

We  have  to  regret  an  involuntary  delinquency  in  reference  to 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the  *  nostrums'  in  education ;  and 
like  many  other  nostrums,  the  *  directions'  as  well  as  the  structure 
of  the  work  itself,  prescribes  a  certain  ^  dose'  to  be  taken  morning, 
noon,  and  night'  — by  all  children,  and  in  every  state  of  mind.  It 
differs  from  most  of  these,  however,  in  giving  a  variety  of  articles 
in  succession.  Every  volume  is  divided,  into  portions,  each  of 
which  contains  assorted  lessons  of  all  kinds  to  follow  each  other. 
A  dose  of  spelling  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  of  reading,  a 
third  of  writing,  a  fourth  of  arithmetic,  a  fifth  of  grammar,  and  a  sixth 
of  geography  —  with  a  due  addition  of  geometry,  rhetoric  and  politU 
cal  economy.  To  adopt  the  professional  style, — *  Each  dose  so  care- 
fully prepared,  and  so  accurately  measured,  that  it  is  exacdy  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  every  child  and  every  master,  and  precisely 
calculated  to  operate  in  half  an  hour,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
next  —  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 07*  N.  B.  No  poisonous  ingredients,  and  no  pains  to 
master  or  pupil  from  the  operation.' 

We  are  disgusted  with  such  quacken^,  above  all  when  applied 
to  free,  voluntary  and  thinking  beings.  We  placed  these  books,  two 
years  since,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
instructors,  whose  decease  we  have  to  lament,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  thoroughly  examined  and  reviewed.  But  his  engage- 
ments, tike  those  of  most  who  love  the  cause,  were  too  pressing  to 
allow  this.  Our  sense  of  responsibility  compels  us  to  enter  our 
protest  against  it  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
examined  them  thoroughly.  One  of  these  ac^^ounts  is  found  in  a 
note  to  the  anniversary  discourse  of  B.  F.  Butler,  Elsq.,  before  the 
Albany  Institute,  in  1830 ;  and  the  other,  in  a  well  written  article 
from  the  pen  of  one  competent  to  judge,  first  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  described  in  the  Evening  Post : 

*  We  learn  that  a  few  years  ago,  an  eminent  person  in  the  State  of 
New  York  encouraged  the  author  of  the  National  School  Manual  to  un- 
dertake this  work  ;  that  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  largely  assisted  him 
to  carry  it  on ;  that  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  hu 
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books  might,  indeed  should  be,  used  in  all  schools  which  the  public  school 
fund  contributed  to  support ;  and  though  the  legislature  thought  fit  to 
leave  open  a  door  for  improvement  in  the  province  of  school-books,  yet  an 
enterprising  book -seller,  presuming  upon  the  competency  of  Mr  Bartlett 
for  the  function  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  offered  that  gentleman  a  large 
sum  for  the  copy-right  of  his  valuable  books,  which  he  was  to  complete, 
and  moreover  to  disseminate,  with  all  the  address  and  industry  in  his  pow- 
er. It  may  be  that  just  criticism  can  anticipate  the  use  of  these  books, 
and  can  prevent  an  expensive  experiment  which  will  impoverish  the  pub»- 
lic  mind,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  enriches  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise.' 

The  petition  of  Mr  Bartlett  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  was 
referred  to  a  coramittee,  '  fortunately  composed, '  as  Mr  Buller 
remarks,  'of  members  who  felt  the  deep  importance  of  (be  subject, 
and  therefore  gave  it  a  most  careful  consideration.'  The  report, 
from  the  pen  of  Luther  Bradish,  Esq.  is  published  by  Mr  Builer. 
After  some  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of  education  and  the 
impolicy  of  granting  to  individuals  rights  common  to  all,  they 
discuss  the  question  of  expense.  They  next  go  on  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

*  The  committee  have  examined,  with  great  care,  the  work  in  question, 
as  far  as  it  is  as  yet  published,  and  has  been  submitted  to  them.  They 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  repeated  personal  interviews  with  its  com- 
piler, and  have  received  from  him  minute  and  full  explanations  of  the  plan, 
details  and  execution  of  the  work ;  but  they  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  it  that  peculiar  and  transcendent  merit  which  only  could  justify  them 
in  recommending  the  passage  of  the  law  asked  for,  or  the  introducUon  of 
the  work  into  our  common  schools,  even  at  an  expense  much  less  than 
that  which  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  involve.  On  the  contrary,  they 
feel  themselves  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  this  house,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  state,  to  say,  that  the  woiir,  in  their  opinion,  contains  many 
material  and  important  defects  —  defects  not  merely  of  detail,  but  of  prin- 
ciple. Your  committee  are  aware  that,  in  expressing  this  opinion  of  this 
work,  they  encounter  the  influence  of  strong  recommendations  in  its  favor, 
and  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  high  and  respecta- 
ble names.  But  they  know  the  facility  with  which  even  the  most  respect- 
able recommendations  are  often  obtained ;  and  feel  bound,  in  charity, 
even  to  believe  that  those  in  this  case,  as  is  stated  in  most  of  them,  and 
as  is  apparent  in  all,  have  been  given,  either  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
or  from  a  very  cursory  iLnd  imperfect  examination  of  the  work.  But  if  it 
be  otherwise,  your  committee,  while  they  entertain  all  proper  deference 
for  those  respectable  gentlemen  who  have  thus  lent  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  this  work ;  and  yield  to  their  opinions  in  this  case,  all  the  au- 
thority to  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  may  be  entitled,  they  can-, 
not  permit  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  dissuade  them  from  a  fearless 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

*  The  work  in  question  claims  to  be  a  substitute  for  all  others  now  used 
in  our  common  schools.  It  commences  with  the  alphabet,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  pretended  will  contain  the  necessary  instruction  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  spelling,  pronunciation,  reading,  elocution,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  prosody,  geometry,  mensuration,  mechanical  powers, 
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book-keepioff,  g^eo^rapby,  biography,  history,  natural  sciences,  law,  gov- 
ernment, adMTseveral  other  collateral  matters.  It  will  be  readily  perceived, 
that  the  range  of  this  work  is  no  less  extensire  than  its  plan  is  singular. 
Its  peculiar  feature  and  professed  distinctive  excellence  are,  that  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  comprising  an  entire  course  of  common  school  educatioi^ 
it  presents  at  every  stage  of  the  scholar's  progress  through  this  course,  a 
collection  of  lessons  collaterally  arranged,  and  suited  to  his  attainments 
and  capacity  at  that  point  of  time. 

*  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  the  committee  do  not  think 
that  in  its  execution  this  professed  and  important  object  has  been  attainei 
On  the  contrary,  they  find  the  work  exceedingly  defective  in  its  execution, 
in  this  fundamental  principle.  They  find  brought  together,  to  be  presented 
to  the  scholar  at  the  same  time,  lessons  which  suppose  very  different  at- 
tainments, and  which  require  very  dififerent  degrees  of  capacity.  Your 
committee  also  cannot  but  consider  this  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  work  u 
deceptive.  They  cannot  but  think  that  the  placing  together  upon  the 
same  page,  or  in  the  same  part  of  the  work,  lessons  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  would,  in  practice,  be  found,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  in- 
convenient. It  compels  the  scholar  to  look  through  several  volumes  for 
the  whole  of  any  one  subject  of  his  studies.  But  it  is  apprehended  that 
this  would  be  found  not  merely  inconvenient  in  use,  but  would  lead  to 
serious  mischiefs.  It  destroys  that  simplicity  of  arrangement  necessary 
to  distinctness  of  impression,  so  desirable  and  so  useful  in  every  system 
of  education.  The  want  of  these  would  lead  necessarily  to  confosion,  and 
could  not  fail  to  retard  instead  of  accelerating  the  scholar's  progress. 

*  Your  committee  do  not  doubt  that,  under  the  direction  of  a  discreet  and 
judicious  teacher,  the  studies  of  the  scholars  may  be  not  only  agreeably 
but  usefully  diversified.  That  variety  may  not  only  relieve  the  monotony 
and  tediousness  of  exclusive  confinement  to  a  single  study,  but  promote 
that  elasticity  of  intellect  which  is  favorable  to  the  schplar's  general  pro- 
gress ;  but  such  variety  should  be  admitted  with  caution  and  judgment 
Your  committee  'attach  little  value  to  those  modem  discoveries,  or  patent 
modes  of  instruction,  which  make  philosophers  of  children ; —  men  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  in  a  dozen  lessons ;  or  profess  to  bring  the  scholar  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  almost  without  effort 
They  neither  know,  nor  believe  in,  but  one  mode  of  becoming  homed  and 
wise :  time,  attention,  and  persevering  study  only  can  accomplish  this.' 

Tbey  next  present  objectioDS  still  more  decisive  on  the  score  of 
its  execution. 

*  Your  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  compiler  of  this  work  has 
not  succeeded  in  its  execution^  in  other  important  particulars.  They  can- 
not approve  the  system  of  pronunciation  adopted  by  him.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds  of  letters  by  a  different  combination  of  letters, 
instead  of  conventional  marks  or  figures,  leads  to  confiision,  and  is,  there- 
fore, highly  objectionable.  This  effect  might  not  be  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  already  considerably  advanced,  but  in  that  of  one  learning 
orthography,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case.  The  committee  say  nothing 
of  the  compiler's  manner  of  spelling  or  pronouncing  particular  words,  in 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  foHow  any  one  known  standard  or  acknowl- 
edged authority ;  nor  is  he  even  uniformly  consistent  with  himself.  They 
also  forbear  to  notice  particularly  the  frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition 
of  the  same  lessons ;  the  numerous  errors  in  orthography,  pronunciation 
or  accent,  which  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  work. 
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'In  the  reading  department  of  this  work,  yoar  committee  are  of  opinion^ 
that  the  compiler  has  been  but  very  little  more  successful.  He  has  not 
been  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  lessons  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
Many  of  these,  especially  the  early  ones,  are  exceedingly  objectionable. 
In  aiming  to  render  them  simple  and  intelligible,  they  have  been  made 
ungrammatical  and  even  vulgar.  These,  together  with  the  grammatical 
errors  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  work,  are  calculated  to  make 
wrong  impressions  and  form  bad-  habits,  at  a  period  of  life  when  impres- 
sions are  strong,  and  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  once 
formed  and  established  are  apt  to  endure.  The  committee  cannot  forbear 
here  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  compiler,  in  this  part  of  his  work» 
frequently  draws  from  other  uourccs,  without  either  indicating,  or  in  any 
way  giving  credit  to  the  authors  from  whom  he  thus  borrows.  They  no- 
tice, with  still  stronger  disapprobation,  the  changes  and  mutilations  made 
in  many  beautiful  and  familiar  passages  of  the  most  admired  and  classical 
authors  in  the  language.  This  is  treading  on  holy  ground.  It  is  warring 
witli  the  dead.  It  is  changing  that  cherished  identity  —  and  marring  that 
admired  beauty  which  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  time,  and  have  be- 
come consecrated  in  the  affections  of  every  true  lover  of  letters,  and  of 
every  friend  of  justice.  These  things  also  lead  the  youthful  mind  into- 
error,  and  cannot  be  too  severely  discountenanced. 

*  The  committee  forbear  to  enter  further  into  a  minute  criticism  of  this 
work.  They  would,  however,  observe,  that  the  treatises  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry  and  mensuration,  which  it  contains,  have 
appeared  to  them  meagre  in  their  matter,  deficient  in  illustration,  and 
wanting  often  clearness  and  precision.  The  language  and  style  of  the 
.work  generally  want  that  purity  and  correctness  indispensable  to  every 
school-book. 

'  I'hc  committee  cannot  accord  to  this  work,  the  merit  of  economy, 
which  is  claimed  for  it  They  feel  confident  that  its  use  would  fully  verify 
the  correctness  of  their  opinion  upon  this  point' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  see  sonne  evidences  of  the 
justice  of  these  opinions,  presented  in  the  Evening  Post  The  fol- 
lowing are  illustrations  of  its  defects  in  spelling  and  pronounciation  :* 

*The  manner  in  which  Mr  Bartlett  illustrates  the  pronunciation  of 
words  appears  to  us  as  little  intelligible  as  the  words  themselves.  The 
columns  of  words  to  be  spelled  are  printed  in  the  usual  Roman  characters. 
The  pronunciation  sometimes  expressed  in  italics,  is  indicated  in  parallel 
columns  of  words.  We  will  give  a  few  examplejsi  of  these  illustrations  -^ 
Uhinpur,  kUngkldve,  kdngkorse^  kuddVf  kdnttrd.  It  may  be  that  these 
words  exhibit  Walker's  pronunciation,  out  tlie  words,  conclave^  and  con- 
ttrue.  in  their  usual  appearance  will  suggest  to  any  child,  who  knows  the 
sounds  of  all  letters,  a  more  agreeable  pronunciation  than  that  intimated 
by  Mr  Bartlett's  italics.  MbfPdl  for  model;  mbd'dist  for  motiest:  mundi 
*  for  Monday^  seems  to  us  a  very  vulgar  pronunciation  to  be  expressly 
inculcated.  JPiuP  dingf  puVpit,  pronounced  like  puh'Ushj  seems  to  us 
rather  Irish  than  English.  One  more  remark  upon  these  helps  to  pro* 
nunciation  and  we  have  done.  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  pro- 
nunication  of  the  word  fathom  is  indicated  hy  fdiV um^  or  monihhi  by, 
mUnV  K  Uy  or  mother  by  mbV  A'  ur  ?  What  has  been  noticed  of  Mr  Bart- 
lett's system  of  spelling  applies  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  lessons  he  has 
given.  What  redeeming  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  neglected  portion^ 
we  invite  the  intelligent  teacher  to  inquire  into  himself.' 
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The  bombast  and  frequent  vulgarisms  of  the  reading  lessons  is 
partially  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks : 

<  We  shall  leave  hia  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Political  Economy, 
and  Geography,  so  happily  condensed  and  intermingled  with  reading  and 
apelliog  lessons  in  three  volumes,  (we  here  omit  all  consideration  of  Port 
IV.)  and  bestow  oar  attention  upon  Mr  Bartlett^s  *  subjects'  and  Mangoage' 
in  the  lessons  he  has  given  in  the  arts  of  thinking  and  reading.  A  moral 
lesson  addressed  to  a  child  shall  be  our  first  specimen  of  judicious  and 
edifying  counsel. 

*'  O,  thoughtless  boy !  beware !  Let  not  the  daxzle  of  gay  things  de- 
ceive you.  Vice,  in  its  most  appalling  shape,  and  gangrene  state,  lies 
covered  with  a  gilded  dress  and  fair  inviting  form.*^ 

*The  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  Bible  is  most  happily  commended  in 
pa^es  37,  99,  and  40  of  part  II.  We  wish  we  could  insert  the  whole 
article,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  passages  of  this  eloquent 
rhapsody. 

**  The  Bible  contains  the  earliest  antiquities ;  the  strangest  events ;  the 
moat  wonderful  occurrences  ;  heroic  deeds ;  and  unparalleled  wars.  It 
describes  the  celestial,  terrestrial  and  infernal  worlds ;  the  origin  of  the 
angelic  hosts ;  the  human  tribes  and  hellish  legions." 

<  An  article,  pa^e  106,  headed  Creneral  Washington,  is  the  crown  of  the 
false  sublime.  That  part  of  it  which  describes  the  revolutionary  war,  it 
more  entirely  discharged  from  common  sense  than  any  composition  we 
ever  saw  that  pretended  to  it.  Here  is  the  passage  that  stiikes  un  as 
consummately  ridiculous.    (Page  106,  P.  III.)' 

'*  A  foreign  foe,  the  arbiter  of  nations,  with  coffers  fbll  of  gold  —  an 
army  miUions  strongj  and  ships  of  war  that  whitened  every  sea,  came 
hovering  on  our  shores  with  fire  and  sword,  to  make  us  slaves  and  bow  oar 
necks  to  wear  the  yoke  of  royalty.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  turned 
upon  us,  and  our  eyes  were  turned  on  Washington.  He,  his  country's 
shield,  with  chosen  comrades,  few  indeed,  but  brave,  met  the  invader  in  the 
tented  field  and  mingled  in  tho  unequal  fight.  The  dubious  strife,  of  near 
octennial  age  wore  ever-varying  shades:  —  the  blood  of  heroes  fertilized 
the  soil  —  whole  cities  wrapped  in  flames  bore  witness  to  the  tyrant,  and 
the  thrilling  yell  of  savage  hordes,  commingling  with  the  war-trump's 
hoarser  note,  proclaimed  bis  allies  in  the  work  ofdeath."/ 

But  while  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  be  vulgar,  he  will  not 
condescend  to  be  simple. 

*  Have  we  room  to  celebrate  Mr  Bartlett's  felicity  as  an  historian  ?  Not 
adequately,  bnt  we  will  afford  a  single  passage  on  account  of  its  perspieu- 
tty,  and  its  attractiveness  to  the  youn^.  The  following  passage  alludes 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  last  American  war  with  Great 
Britain: 

^  In  consequence  of  this  presumed  pusillanimity,  new  and  aggravated 
provocations  and  flagrant  insults  were  almost  daily  offered  to  the  national 
flag  by  the  transatlantic  belligerents.'* 

'Soon  after  follow  some  statements  concerning  a  settlement  of  differences, 
such  as,  <<  a  certain  Mr  Jackson  of  Copenhagen  memory^  was  sent  out,"  &c. 
We  admire  this  Copenhagen  memory,  because  it  must  be  so  consummately 
puzzling  to  any  boy  or  giri  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  equally  admire  a 
certain  question  which  we  noticed  —  ^  What  was  the  state  of  the  King's 
ear?"     We  did  not  look  at  the  text  to  learn  what  this  question  implied* 
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The  history  throughout  is  mtfked  hy  the  entire  wint  of  tbut  intellicence 
which  apprehends  the  uses  and  just  method  of  elementary  teaching/ 

The  *  opinions'  of  the  work  would,  receive  a  useful  addition  from 
the  following  which  were  collected  by  this  writer  ;  and  every  friend 
of  education  will  sympathise  in  the  closing  remarks. 

*  We  have  seen  booksellers  set  off  their  commodities  with  cettain  bri^f 
commendations  of  newspaper  editors,  and  professors  of  languages-.  We 
have  ourselves  conneraed  upon  these  works  with  three  gentlemen  thus  con- 
cerned with  the  public  press  and  with  education.  One  of  them  remarked 
to  the  writer—  *^Tbe  grossness  of  this  imposture  deserves  to  be  exposed 
fo  the  public  ;**  another  said,  **  CasUgation,  with  no  unsparing  hand  is  due 
to  the  presumption,  false  taste,  end  folly  exhibited  in  books  like  these ;" 
and  the  third  observed,  "^  I  perceive  that  among  the  nonsense  of  his  own 
creation,  this  compiler  has  intermingled  some  of  our  finest  poetry,  but  in 
his  hands  it  resembles  dij^fftd  coin,  and  one  recognizes  these  fragmentf 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  this  new  and  incongruous  connection  like  stolen 
children  of  the  rich  among  gypsies.  They  are  mutilated  and  disfigured 
that  they  may  resemble  their  associates."  This  alludes  to  some  instances 
of  passages  detached  from  the  whole  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

*  We  confess  we  look  upon  these  books  with  some  anxiety.  Is  the 
youthful  mind  of  our  country  to  be  trained  by  hei^s  '*that  cannot  teach 
and  will  not  learn  ?"  Is  susceptible  childhood  to  be  wasted  upon  a  form 
of  instruction  which  never  can  build  up  the  inner  man  —  to  become  the 
prey  of  speculators  instead  of  the  cherished,  developed,  furnished  objects 
of  well  adapted,  careful,  philosophical  teaching  ?  Is  all  that  the  wise  and 
benevolent  project,  for  the  formation  of  national  character,  by  using  the 
best  means  for  the  best  ends,  to  be  obstructed  by  a  trumpery  system  that 
has  ignorance  for  its  author^  and  self-interest  for  its  propagator  and  finisher?' 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  next  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  measure  like  tliat  proposed  in  a  very  coqclusive 
manner. 

*  Admitting  the  work  in  question  to  have  none  of  the  defects  suggested, 
and  that  it  possesses  all  the  peculiar  and  superior  merits  its  compiler  and 
its  friends  claim  for  it,  still  the  committee  could  not  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  asked  for.  If  the  work  have  the  merit  pretended,  it  will 
midce  its  way  into  general  use  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  act- for 
that  purpose  ;  if  it  nave  not  such  merit,  then  most  certainly  would  it  be 
wrong  to  force  it  into  general  use  by  any  such  legislative  act  But  even 
supposing  it  to  have  the  merit  claimed  for  it  —  that  it  isdecidedly  superior 
to  any  o£er  work  of  the  kind —  still  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  to  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others : 
For  even  although  this  may  now  be  superior  to  any  other  work  extant,  yet^ 
in  this  age  of  improvement,  who  would  by  law  limit  the  point  of  perfection  ? 
Who  would  deny  to  us,  upon  this  great  interest  of  our  state  and  country, 
the  lights  of  time,  and  the  benefits  of  experience ;  or  who  so  hardy  as  to 
predict  that  mind,  if  left  free  and  unproscribed  upon  this  subject,  may  not 
soon  improve  even  upon  the  work  in  question  ?  If  this  be  so,  would  it 
not  be  unwise  to  fasten  upon  the  state,  by  a  legislative  act,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense so  enormous  as  that  would  involve,  any  system  of  instruction,  how- 
ever perfect  it  might  seem,  or  however  superior  to  all  others,  ^t  the  time, 
it  might  be  acknowledged  to  be  ?  Instead  of  promoting,  this  could  not 
filil  (dtimately  to  sacrifice  the  great  interest  in  question. 
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'  Bat  yoor  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  paaaage  of  the  law  asked 
for,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  It  would  lead  neceasaii- 
]y  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  those  numerous  authors  and  publish* 
ers  whose  works  would  be  thus  proscribed,  and  rendered  valueless.  These 
interests  are  oilen  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  industry  and  laborious  stady. 
They  constitute  the  entire  wealth  and  sole  dependence  of  the  nameroos 
individuals  immediately  concerned  therein.  As  such,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
equal  protection  of  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  in  his  late  able  annual  report  to  this  house,  thst 
*<  the  greatest  experience,  and  much  of  the  best  talent  of  the  coantry,  are 
enlisted  in  this  business,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  constantly  giv- 
ing them  new  claims  to  the  approbation  of  the  public."  The  interests 
of  these  numerous,  respectable,  and  useful  individoals,  should  be  neither 
wantonly,  unnecessarily,  nor  uselessly  sacrificed.  Sacrifices  of  individ- 
ual interest,  indeed,  even  to  effect  objects  of  great  and  acknowledged 
public  good,  should  be  made  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  even  then  with  ex- 
treme caution ;  but  never  to  promote  individual  benefit.  The  committee 
have  been  unable^to  perceive,  either  in  the  petition  in  this  case,  or  in  the 
work  to  which  it  relates,  any  good  or  sufficient  reason  for  the  sacnfices, 
both  public  and  private,  which  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
would  necessarily  involve.' 

They  conclude  with  exposing  one  of  the  means  employed  to 
give  circulation  to  this  work. 

*  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  ''the  plan  of  this  work  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  governor  Clinton ;"  and,  **  so  far  as  it  had  pro- 
gressed up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  received  his  favorite  regard 
and  patronage."  There  has  been  thence  inferred  an  obligation  on  the 
state  to  complete  and  adopt  what  has  been  thus  commenced.  It  has  even 
been  pretended  that  the  faith  of  the  state  has  been  thereby  pledged  to 
that  effect.  The  committee  believe  that  there  has  been  gross  error  upon 
this  point  To  disabuse  the  public  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  to  do  jastioe 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  governor  Clinton,  whose  official  conduct  is  here 
called  in  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  an  extract  fix>ai  an 
original  letter  written  by  that  distinguished  individual,  and  which  letter 
has  been  submitted  to  the  committee.  The  letter  bears  date  the  2i0k 
April,  1827,  and  is  as  follows : 

'  Having  no  authority  to  direct  the  compilation  of  a  common  school 
manual,  I  have  never  officially  made  any  communication  to  Mr  Bartlett 
of  Utica,  on  that  subject ;  but  if  I  recollect  right,  I  think  that,  on  his  signi- 
fying his  intention  to  write  such  a  work,  I  expressed  my  wish  that  he 
would  execute  it;  and  this  I  should  probably  have  said  to  any  other  per- 
son who  has  exhibited  ability  in  such  cases  as  Mr  B.  has  done,  particularij 
in  an  introduction  to  astronomy.  Mr  B.  showed  me  his  manual  last  winter, 
but  having  only  time  to  glance  at  it,  I  gave  a  recommendation  in  its  favor 
qualified  by  this  rapid  and  general  view ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  disparage  the  merits  or  diminish  the  sale  of  any  similar  and  con- 
temporary publications  of  merit.' 

'  From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen,  that  so  far  from  the  plan  of  this 
work  being  suggested,  or  its  execution  directed  by  the  late  governor 
Clinton,  he  merely  expressed  a  wish  when  that  plan  was  submitted  to  him 
by  Mr  Bartlett,  that  it  might  be  executed.  Instead  of  supposing,  however, 
that  this  work  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
he  expressly  says,  that  in  any  recommendation  of  it  which  he  had  given. 
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upon  an  imperfect  ezammation,  '*he  liadno  intention  to  dispara^  the 
merits  or  diminish  the  sale  of  any  contempqrary  publications  of  merit" 

*  In  every  view  which  the  committee  have  been  able  to  take  of  this 
subject ;  'whether  they  consider  the  character  of  the  work  in  question ; 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  application  ; 
or  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  interests,  both  public  and  private,  to 
.be  affected  by  its  decision,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  as  impolitic  as* it  would  be  unjust. to  legislate  in  the  manner 
desired  in  this  csise.  They  therefore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  the  following  resolution : 

^Reaobfed,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted.' 

Mr  Butler  here  adds  : 

'  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  committee  have  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  execuUon  of  the  work  prepared  by  Mr  Bartlett —  a  point  to 
which  I  carefully  avoided  making  any  allusion,  because  I  had  not  given  the 
books  such  an  examination  as  would  have  justified  me  in  speaking  on  that 
subject  The  well  known  accuracy  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
writer  of  the  report,  may,  however,  be  relied  upon  with  entire  safety  ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  seem  —  independently  of  objections  to  the  principle- of  the 
measure  —  that  the  books  proposed  were  fatally  defective. 

*  Here  then  we  have  another  instance  —  (the  injudicious  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr  Macauley's  history  have  already  been  alluded  to)  —  of  the 
injurious  consequences  resulting  from  that  amiable  facility  which  so  often 
induces  our  distinguished  men  to  lend  their  names  to  applicants  for  public 
favor.  If  the  decision  of  this  interesting  question  had  depended  on  the 
authority  of  namesj  the  books  of  Mr  Bartlett  with  all  their  imperfections, 
would  have  been  entailed  on  the  common  schools.' 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  full  exposition  of  a  work  which 
we  consider  grossly  defective.  We  know  not  into  whose  hands 
the  property  has  now  fallen ;  but  could  our  pages  gain  access  to 
them,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  hazard  their  capital, 
or  their  reputation,  or  the  public  good,  by  attempting  to  circulate  a 
school-book  of  this  character. 


Art.  VI.  —  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  human  ingenuity,  to 
have  found  new  avenues  to  the  minds  of  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings, who  seemed  cut  off  from  social  communication  by  the  want 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  the  acquisition'  of  knowledge.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  our  country  that  so  much  has  been  done 
to  discharge  that  part  of  our  social  bond  by  which  the  helpless 
are  made  claimants  upon  their  happier  fellows.  The  claims  of 
the  deaf  have  long  since  been  allowed ;  their  dumb  eloquence 
has  pleaded  not  in  vain  ;  and  in  this  country  they  have  as  great 
advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge   as  other   children:. 
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Nor  have  the  claims  of  the  blincl  been  unheeded  ;  but  we  ba^e 
heretofore  been  obliged  to  answer  their  prayer  for  intellecturi 
light,  with  a  sigh  that  the  pittance  must  be  so  scanty.  The 
time  has  now  come,  however,  when  we  are  able  to  direct  upon 
their  minds  a  portion  at  least  of  that  light  which  we  imparl  to  the 
risine  generation. 

Without  attempting  to  prove  that  blindness  is  not  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  acquisidon  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  which 
does  not  require  the  immediate  aid  of  color,  (a  self  evident  truth 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  subject)  we  shall  merely  allude  to 
the  causes  and  effects  of  blindness  ;  give  some  statistical  detaib, 
and  express  our  opinion  upon  the  number  and  kinds  of  establish- 
ments necessary  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  animal  organ- 
ization, that  there  shall  be  exceptions  to  the  perfection  of  every 
organ  ;  that  among  a  million  ot  births,  there  should  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  deaf,  of  blind,  of  lame,  and  of  deformed  ;  a  certain 
proportion  with  the  lungs,  the  heart,  or  other  of  the  great  viscera, 
so  imperfectly  formed  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  functions  in 
perfection,  or  for  a  long  time.  We  shall  be  struck  when  we  consider 
bdw  much  more  frequent  the  exceptions  are  in  man  than  in  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  we  shall  be  startled  to  find  how  much  more  numerous 
they  are  in  the  civilized  than  in  the  savage  state.  The  individuals 
subject  to  these  infirmities,  if  life  is  spared,  impart  a  predisposition 
to  them  in  their  offspring.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
blind  ;  and  blindness  is  not  only  very  often  hereditary,  but  shared 
in  numerous  instances,  by  several  of  the  family.  Cases  ha^e 
occurred  of  four,  five  or  six  children,  bom  blind  of  the  same  pa- 
rentS;  neither  of  whom  were  blind  themselves,  but  whose  parents, 
or  ancestors  in  the  second  generation,  had  been  so.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  bom  blind  is  very  small,  and  very  much  smaller  is 
the  number  of  those  who  never  perceive  light.  Indeed^  it  is  only 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  the  orpn,  which  can  easily  cause  total 
cecity. 

The  proportion  of  those  born  blind,  and  of  those  who  become  so 
by  disease  or  accident,  varies  in  dififerent  meridians,  and  in  differ- 
ent climates.  The  greatest  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  less  in  the  tem- 
perate, and  still  less  in  the  frigid  zones.  It  is  only  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  that  the  proportion  has  been  accurately  ascertained.  In 
Austria,  they  are  as  1  to  845  ;  in  Prussia,  as  1  to  900 ;  in  Den- 
mark, 1  to  1000  ;  in  France,  1  to  1050;  in  England,  1  to  1100  ; 
in  Switzerland,  1  to  747.  In  Egypt  it  is  supposed  they  are  as  I 
to  300  !  So  that  estimating  the  population  of  the  world  at  eight 
hundred  millions,  there  roust  be,  at  least,  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  of  human  beings  without  sight. 

In  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  whole  pop- 
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ulation  is  less  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe,  it  we  may 
depend  upon  the  census.  It  has  been  proved,  however^  in  several 
cases  in  New  England,  that  the  returns  of  the  blind  were  very  im- 
perfect ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  more  than  7000 
blind  of  all  ages,  in  this  country."*  Let  us  take,  however,  the  offi- 
cial returns,  which  gave  5431  blind  at  the  last  census:  here  we 
find  a  startling  number  of  our  fellow  beings, '  from  the  cheerful  way 
of  men  cut  off,'  and  condemned  to  a  short  and  unhappy  life  of 
darkness,  idleness  and  dependence  ;  and  it  becomes  every  christian, 
every  philanthropist,  to  ask  seriously,  how  can  we  provide  for  them  ? 
tt  will  be  found  that  the  public  methods  hitherto  pursued  for  the 
relief  of  the  blind,  have  been  such  as  positively  to  increase  the  sum  of 
their  suffering  —  that  the  band  of  charity  has  wounded,  when  it 
would  have  soothed  them.  Ask  of  a  man  who  was  born  blind, 
what  is  the  chief  source  of  his  unhappiness,  and  he  will  answer 
you,  '  Not  the  want  of  sight,  but  the  want  of  occupation.'  He  is 
condemned  to  a  life  of  idleness  ;  bis  friends  put  the  very  food  into 
his  mouth ;  his  physical  powers  are  undeveloped  by  action  ;  his 
mind  lies  in  the  barrenness  of  nature ;  his  manly  feelings  are  crush- 
ed under  the  load  of  obligation  and  continual  dependence.  The 
friends  of  bis  youth  gradually  leave  him  ;  no  hope  of  future  inde- 
pendence gives  healthy  food  to  the  mind,  and  bowed  down  with 
sorrow,  he  a  svaits  the  coming  on  of  premature  old  age,  when  in  a 
solitary  almshouse  he  shall  finish  his  sad  career  on  earth,  and  his 
spirit,  breaking  from  the  dark  tomb  of  this  world,  shall  emerge  into 
the  light  and  glory  of  the  next. 

Such  is  too  often  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  such  it  becomes  from 
the  mistaken  notions  of  the  world  about  the  eflfects  of  blindness ; 
whereas  if  the  blind  man  ^an  receive  an  education,  suited  to  his 
wants,  he  becomes  a  healthy,  active,  intelligent  being;  he  has  an 
employment  by  wbich  he  can  support  himself;  his  mind,  ever  oc* 
cupied,  does  not  prey  upon  his  frame ;  he  becomes,  in  shorty  a 
happy  and  useful  member  of  society. 

If  the  limits  of  this  article  would  allow  it,  we  might  point  out 
many  of  the  errors  of  common  opinion  about  blindness,  and  give 

*  In  an  interesting  and  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the  North  American  Review 
fop  July,  1883,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  the 
blind.  We  would  merely  premise  that  the  actual  number  of  the  blind  in  each 
State,  as  found  in  the  three  first  columns,  \»  taken  from  the  ofiicial  census  of  1830. 

<  With  regard  to  the  numl>er  of  the  blind,  we  have  no  means  of  knowine  it  very 
accurately  in  this  country,  for  no  correct  census  has  been  taken;  but  from  re- 
searches made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  itis  quite  evident  that  the  returns  made  by  the  general  estimates 
are  far  too  low.  The  only  document  we  have  met  with  is  one  lately  published 
in  Philadelphia,  apparently  taken  from  the  general  census,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  blind  in  every  State  is  given,  and  which  makes  the  sum  total  a  little  over 
^ve  thousand. 

<  It  is  impossiblo,  howevory  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  proportioiial  number  of 
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some  useful  hints  to  the  frieods  of  the  Mind,  who  in  their  mistaken 
kindness,  are  every  day,  and  every  hour,  increasing  the  infirmity  of 
the  sufferer.  They  will  not  let  him  do  anything  for  himself;  they 
crush  bis  faculties  by  keeping  him  in  idleness ;  they  continually 
remind  him  of  his  inferiority  and  his  infirmity,  by  condolences  and 
expressions  of  pity,  as  well  as  by  unnecessary  and  officious  inter* 
ferences :  in  short,  they  '  kill  him  with  kindness.' 

Now  such  conduct  is  unwise  —  nay,  it  is  cruel.  The  only  philo- 
sophical way  of  teaching  the  blind  is  to  throw  them  upon  their  own 
resources ;  not  to  abandon  them,  but  to  guide  them  to  a  path  where 
they  can  go  alone.     Treat  them  as  beings  born  with   four  senses, 

the  blind  in  sections  of  the  country  bo  small,  as  those  in  regard  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  paper  attempts  to  do  it;  nor  do  we  agree  with  him  in  the  caases 
which  he  assigns  for  the  apparent  variations.  The  fact  is,  that  we  cannot  make 
any  acrurale  calculation  of  the  number  of  the  blind  which  will  be  found  even  in  a 
population  of  one  million;  for  it  varies  from  temporary  causes,  and  in  diflferent 

fenerations;   but  we  may  calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  how  many 
lind  persons  wilj  be  found  in  a  population  of  ten  millions,  the  latitude  and  the 
climate  being  given.' 

7%e  following  is  the  taUe  referred  io^  showing  the  fvumher  of  Blind  persons 
in  the  United  States ;  also  the  rdative  proportion  to  the  poptUationj  ifc. 
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who  have  to  earn  their  living  among  those  who  have  five  ;  and  wiih 
a  little  care  and  attention  in  youth,  they  will  do  it.  But  they  want 
not  charity y  in  its  common  sense  ;  it  is  not  charity  indeed  to  throw  a 
dollar  into  the  hat  of  a  blind  beggar,  if  other  means  can  keep  him 
from  becoming  one;  it  is  not  charity  to  build  for  him  almshouses  and 
places  of  refu|e,  if  means  exist  by  which  he  can  be  kept  from  them. 
The  utility  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  which 
shall  prepare  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  has  been  too  clearly 
shown  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  to  need  any  demonstra- 
tion here ;  and  we  shall  merely  make  an  estimate  of  the  number 
requisite  for  the  wants  of  our  blind. 

Of  the  5,500  blind  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  found  that  nine 
tenths  are  bom  of  indigent  parents.     Perhaps,  indeed,  we  put  the 
proportion  too  low  ;  for  the  poor  are  more  liable  to  those  accidents 
which  cause   blindness ;  they  do  not  have  that  immediate  medical 
assistance  which  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  of  infants  can   alone  be  of 
any  avail ;  and  then,  when  blindness  has  once  become  hereditary  in 
any  family,  it  will  soon  become  poor.   There  are  5,000  blind,  then, 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  an  education  :  the  next 
question  is,  how  many  of  these  are  of  an  age   to  be  benefited   by 
education.  We  have  remarked  that  very  few  are  bom  absolutely 
blind  ;  a  very  large  proportion,  howevjsr,  become  so  in  infancy ;  — 
fewer  during  childhood  and  youth,  except  from  accidents ;  and  a  few 
lose  their  sight  during  manhood.     Old  age  dims  the  vision  often, 
but  seldom  destroys  it  entirely.     Among  777  blind  in  New  England, 
52  are  over  the  age  of  50  years  :  and  we  may  calculate  from  this 
that  certainly  oge  fourth  of  the  blind  will  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
until  when,  they  may  be  advantageously  instmcted  in  various  sub- 
jects and  taught  handicraft  works.     To  be  within  bounds,  however, 
let  us  suppose  that  only  1 000  out  of  the  5,500  blind  in  the  United 
States,  are  of  an  age  ior  instruction,  and  let  us  see  what  provision 
should  be  made  for  them;  for  as  yet  there  are  not  60  under  instmc- 
tion  in  Institutions  designed  for  them,  and  30  of  these  are  in  the  In- 
stitution in  Boston. 

An  Institution  well  regulated  may  accommodate  i  50  inmates  —  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  New  England  Institution  will  do  this,  and  that  no 
other  will  be  needed  for  this  section  of  the  country.  The  New 
York  Institution  is  now  organized,  and  will  doubtless  sufiice  for 
•  that  region  ;  and  another  is  going  into  operation  in  Philadelphia. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  blind  in  the  South  and  West,  there 
should  be  a  fourth  in  Richmond,  a  fifth  in  the  extreme  Southern 
States,  a  sixth  in  the  South  Western,  and  a  seventh  in  the  Western 
States.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  discharged  their  duty  to  the  blind. 

For  a  full  view  of  this  subject,  we   refer  to  the  July  No.  ol  the 
North  American  Review,,  for  1833. 

VOL.  III.  NO.  XII.  49* 
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Art>  VII  —  Primaby  Schools  of  Boston. 

Report  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  on  Improvements.    October,  1833. 
Boston :  J.  H.  Eastburn,  City  Printer. 

The  Primary  Schools  of  Boston  contain  about  4000  children, 
'  embracing/  in  the  language  of  the  Committee,  '  a  large  proportion 
of  all  those  in  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven ;  by  which 
the  whole  population  becomes  interested  in  the  subject'  They  are 
designed  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  '  English  Grammar  Schools,' 
in  which  a  complete  knowledge  is  given  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  common  school  instruction.  In  the  Primary  Schools,  therefore,  is 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  education  given  to  the  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  and  on  the  health  and  knowledge  and  habits  here  acquired, 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  the  future  happiness  or  misery,  the  use- 
ful or  injurious  influence,  of  those  who  constitute  the  families,  and 
elect  the  government,  and  control  the  laws  of  our  city. 

These  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general  '  Committee  on 
Primary  Schools,'  divided  into  District  Committees,  assigned  to  the 
several  districts,  one  member  of  which  takes  charge  of  each  school. 
Repeated  and  urgent  demands  for  improvement  in  these  schools  have 
been  made  by  members  of  the  Committee  and  others ;  but  have  ofi^i 
been  resisted.  In  June  last,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  '  On 
Improvements,  whether  any  and  what,  as  regards  physical  education, 
means  of  instruction,  and  books  for  study  in  the  Primary  Schools.' 
The  sub-committee  '  having  had  the  several  subjects  under  consid* 
eration,'  presented  a  report  on  the  1st  October,  which  was  accepted, 
and  returned  to  them  to  be  prepared  for  publication.  The  pamphlet 
before  us  is  the  result.  From  the  mature  deliberations  of  a  select 
school  committee,  in  a  city  peculiarly  celebrated  for  its  intellectual 
character  and  its  improvements  in  education,  our  readers  will  natu- 
rally expect  much ;  and  the  frequent  inquiries  addressed  to  us  for 
some  account  of  '  the  Boston  schools,'  satisfy  us  that  our  distant 
friends  will  be  much  interested  to  learn  their  conclusions. 

In  examining  the  report,  we  are  l^ighly  gratified  to  find  the  Com* 
mittee  decided,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  roonaa 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  schools,  at  the  public  expense.  With 
some  persons^  we  are  aware,  that  economy  would  have  more  influence 
than  any  argument  which  could  be  urged  on  the  score  of  the  health, 
or  improvement,  or  safety  of  the  children  of  our  citizens.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  find  that  there  is  no  fear  of  irritating  the  '  pocket  nerve* 
of  the  people ;  and  that  some  appropriations  are  already  made  for  this 
purpt^se  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  Committee,  that  '  the  interest 
on  the  money  which  it  will  cost  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the 
purpose,  will  not  exceed  what  is  now  paid  in  rent.'  We  cannot  hat 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  proper  authorities  will  be  justified  in  listen- 
ing to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  sub  committee,  when  they 
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are  compelled  to  state,  that  *  a  yerj  large  number  of  the  rooms  now 
in  use  are  badly  situated^  and  too  sma/Z  either  for  the  healthy  or  comfort^ 
or  proper  education ^  of  the  rising  generation.'  What  a  statement 
this,  to  he  presented  to  the  world,  concerning  the  schools  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Boston  !  But  we  rejoice  that  it  is  made ;  and  we  are  gratified 
in  being  able,  from  inquiries,  begun  before  we  were  aware  of  their 
views,  to  confirm,  in  detail,  the  account  of  the  sub-committee,  and  to 
press  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  the  measure  they  propose. 
We  are  the  more  gratified,  because  we  are  well  assured  of  the  great 
and  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  district  committees,  to  obtain 
suitable  rooms  in  private  buildings,  and  of  the  pleasure  they  would 
feel,  in  being  relieved  firom  this  improper  and  heavy  tax  upon  their 
gratuitous  office. 

The  recesses  or  periods  of  relaxation,  during  school  hours,  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee,  are  not  less  important  to  the  well  being, 
and  even  the  improvement  of  the  children,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
they  will  be  required,  and  the  exercises  proposed  be  practised,  in 
every  school. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  the  remark  of  a  gentle- 
man, familiar  with  our  prisons,  that  the  children  of  the  city  of  Boston 
were,  in  many  cases,  confined  for  the  day,  in  rooms  so  unsuitable 
and  unhealthy,  that  they  would  not  be  assigned  to  the  convicts  of  our 
penitentiaries,*  A  subsequent  conversation  with  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher, 
whose  experience  in  the  School  Committee  had  excited  a  strong  in- 
terest on  this  subject,  led  to  a  joint  resolution,  that  we  would  ascer- 
tain facts  precisely,  and  make  them  known.  The  result  of  our  in- 
quiries will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Moses  Grant, 
Esq,  the  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

To  Mo8£8  Grant,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  ;  —  The  imperfect  provisions  made  for  school  rooms  for 
our  primary  schools,  and  the  persevering  but  fruitless  eflforts  of  the 
district  committees  to  secure  better  accommodations,  has  long  been 
a  source  of  deep  regret  to  ooe'of  us,  for  some  time,  on  the  Committee. 
We  believed  that  we  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to 
the  committees,  or  to  the  children  of  our  city,  than  by  ascertaining 
by  inspection  and  measurement,  the  size  and  state  of  primary  school 
rooms,  and  thus  presenting  facts,  which  have  been  stated  so  generally 
as  to  gain,  apparently,  but  partial  credence.  We  have  spent  some 
days  in  ascertaining  the  condition,  on  these  points,  of  every  primary 
school,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  South  Boston,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  your  permission,  to  communicate  to  you  the  results. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  we  commenced  our  examination  with  the 
conviction,  founded  on  the  experience  of  physicians  and  boards  of 
health,  and  observing  teachers,  that  impure  air,  and  that  which  is 
exhausted  by  too  long  breathing,  impairs  at  every  breath  the  purity 
of  the  blood,  and  thus,  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  sends  an 
unhealthy  circulation  to  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  body,  which 
tends  to  enfeeble  and  disorder,  instead  of  invigorating,  the  whole 
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system.  We  are  sttisiied  on  the  same  evidence,  that  confinement  to 
one  position,  for  a  long  time,  especially,  on  a  seat  without  sopport, 
in  the  early  period  of  childhood,  not  only  enfeebles  the  limbs  and 
checks  the  growth,  but  also  interrupts  the  operations,  and  affects  the 
▼igor  of  almost  every  organ,  and  often  lays  the  foundation  for  per- 
manent debility  and  disease. 

We  know  of  no  mode  of  guarding  against  these  evils  in  our  schools 
bat  by  providing  for  them  large  rooms,  with  proper  means  for  ventila- 
tion at  all  seasons;  by  allowing  them  a  recess  of  not  less  than  half  an 
hour  in  three,  for  relaxation  of  body  as  well  as  mind ;  and  furnishing 
a  suitable  yard,  or  play-ground,  of  sufficient  srze  to  permit  the  free 
movement  of  the  children  in  the  open  air  during  this  period.  We 
have  regretted  to  find,  as  will  appear  from  details  annexed,  that  in 
most  of  our  schools,  no  one  of  these  points  is  fuUy  secured;  and  in 
many,  all  are  neglected. 

We  would  premise,  that  our  own  views  of  school  rooms,  corres- 
pond with  those  expressed  by  the  Prussian  government,  as  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1833,  and  in  a  document  on  this  sab- 

1'ect,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  *  American  Institute  of 
instruction,'  in  1832,*  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  authors 
on  this  subject.  In  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  that  '  the  smallest  dimen^ 
siona  of  a  room  for  thirty  pupils,  should  be  22  feet  by  20;  of  one  fct 
fifly  pupils,  30  by  25 ;  and  of  one  for  seventy  pupils,  35  by  80,  —  a 
liberal  allowance  would  require  one  third  more.  This  first  plan  gives 
to  each  pupil,  15  square  feet,  in  a  room  10  feet  high ;  and  by  allowing 
less  than  this  to  each  child,  'we  hazard  his  health  and  constitution.' 
We  would  merely  add,  that  in  two  Infant  Schools,  sustained  by  pri- 
vate benevolence,  we  found  a  space  24  feet  by  52,  assigned  to  seven- 
tyfive  or  one  hundred  pupils,  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  old  ; 
and  a  room  27.5  by  19,  with  an  adjoining  room  of  17  by  12,  to  fifly 
or  sixty  pupils,  making  a  space  of  12  square  feet  for  each  child.  In 
view  of  these  statements,  we  beg  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  table. 
[We  can  only  insert  an  extract  from  this  table,  which  will  show  the 
condition  of  one  district  selected  at  random  —  Editor.] 


School  Rooms  op  District  IL 


No. 
1 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 


Room, 

hong.       Broad. 

Sq.  feet. 

Papilf. 

29.1 

22.6 

654 

69 

18. 

17.5 

313 

65 

31. 

ia2 

563 

70 

16.6 

15.6 

256 

55 

26.11 

17.11 

481 

64 

42.6 

24,4 

1034 

67 

26. 

19.1 

496 

55 

26. 

19.1 

496 

49 

Sq.  foot  to 

9.5 

4.10 

8. 

4.8 

7.5 
15.7 

9. 
10.1 


No  one  of  these  schools,  except  No.  6,  which  is  kept  in  the  vestry 
of  a  church,  has  a  place  for  exercise  for  the  children.     No  one  has 
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any  regular  yentilatioD,  except  by  the  small  air  door  of  a  clofle  stove. 
No.  7  and  8  are  in  the  third  story  of  a  warehouse ;  No.  3  and  5  in  the 
second  story,  with  noisy  mechanics'  shops  above  and  below  them. 
No.  1,  in  District  £11,  has  but  8^^  SH"^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ®^^  pupil ;  and  No. 
6,  District  V,  but  2^  square  feet  to  each  ! 

Opposite  the  number  of  each  school,  the  columns  present  its  dimen- 
sions, number  of  pupils,  space  for  ventilation,  apparent  state  of  the 
air,  number  of  recesses,  and  provision  for  play  ground. 

Where  the  ventilation  is  designated  by  a  cypher,  the  only  place  of 
escape  for  air  was  by  the  small  air  door  of  a  close  stove.  In  order  to 
describe  the  state  of  the  air,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  we  employed  fig- 
ures ;  as  1  to  designate  a  pure  air,  and  4  to  indicate  that  which  ren- 
dered breathing  oppressive,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  nauseating  ; 
but  we  omit  these  numbers,  as  being  mere  estimates.  We  have  in- 
dicated by  figures  the  number  of  recesses.  We  have  found  in  most 
cases  no  place  in  the  open  air,  connected  with  the  school,  which 
would  permit  even  a  dozen  children  to  play  in  peace  or  safety.  In 
these  cases,  we  have  marked  o  in  the  column  for  the  play  ground. 
Where  this  is  not  inserted,  we  have  rarely  found  any  which  was  large 
enough  to  allow  the  free  movements  of  half  the  school,  the  least 
numtHsr  which  could  be  dismissed  at  once*  for  this  purpose,  without 
too  frequent  disturbance  of  the  studies  of  others.  In  those  cases 
where  the  height  of  the  rooms  is  not  mentioned,  it  was  usually 
from  8  to  9  feet.  Our  examination  was  made  with  all  the  care  which 
a  brief  visit  would  aHow  ;  and  while  we  cannot  hope  to  have  escaped 
error  entirely,  we  can  vouch  for  the  general  correctness  of  the  results* 

Assuming  the  lowest  standard  in  the  document  of  the  Institute,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  the  schools  which  have  most  influence 
in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  children  of  this  city,  in  most  in- 
stances, do  not  allow  one  half  the  smallest  space,  which  is  considered 
safe !  And  it  appears  also,  from  the  report  of  the  sub-comntittee, 
that  the  city  are  thus  prodigal  of  the  health  and  life  of  its  children, 
without  any  economy  in  regard,  (o  the  support  of  these  schools. 

The  exceptions  to  this  statement  with  reference  to  size,  are,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  found  in  rooms  half  sunk  in  the  ground, 
—  sometimes  below  the  level  of  a  pond,  or  the  tide  near  them  —  and 
thus  extremely  liable  to  dampness,  and  to  the  stagnation  of  air.  In 
one  of  these,  the  teacher  informed  us,  colds  'were  frequently  produced 
by  its  dampness,  even  in  visitors ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  so 
dark  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  read,  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 
There  are,  however,  some  rooms,  particularly  those  vestries  of  church- 
es which  are  above  ground,  in  which  we  found  the  air  perfectly  pure. 
But  in  these  cases,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  benches  renders  them 
unsuitable  for  school  rooms,  and  the  height  of  the  seats  is  of  course 
painful  to  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  a  few 
rooms  in  which  we  found  the  air  oppressive  and  nauseating  to  a  de- 
gree which  rendered  it  scarcely  tolerable,  during  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts  we  state. 
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In  a  namber  of  cases,  the  teachers  complained  of  its  eflfects  upon 
them ;  and  in  more  than  one,  they  were  but  too  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  countenances  of  teacher  and  pupils.  It  will  also  appear  from  the 
table,  that  in  only  a  few  cases  is  any-  care  taken  to  provide  for  that 
ventilation  which  would  obviate  a  part  of  the  evil.  In  one  school 
(No.  9  Sudbury-street)  the  effects  of  an  air  stove,  sach  as  is  recom- 
mended in  a  note  in  the  report  we  have  alluded  to,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  is  perfectly  practicable.  In  roost  cases,  where  the  air 
was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity,  it  was  preserved  onljr  by  opening 
the  windows,  often  with  great  exposure  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil& 

In  addition  to  the  impurity  produced  by  the  mere  confinement  of 
the  air,  we  found  in  some  instances  offensive  odors,  which  must  have 
been  highly  deleterious.  In  one  school,  the  teacher  informed  us  that 
she  had  been  made  sick  during  the  past  summer,  by  such  effluvia ;  that 
frequently,  the  air  nauseated  the  children,  even  to  vomiting ;  and  that 
the  board  of  health  had  attempted  in  vain  to  investigate  the  cause. 
Still,  the  school  has  been  continued  in  the  same  room,  at  a  rent  so^ 
ficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  building,  well  situated  4uid 
of  proper  size. 

In  one  of  the  largest  rooms  we  visited,  we  found  no  light,  except 
from  two  windows,  at  the  end  of  a  room  forty  feet  in  length.  It  was 
filled  with  smoke,  which  we  were  informed  was  incessant.  The  floor 
was  visibly  damp,  from  the  effects  of  the  tide  which  flowed  under  it. 
The  teacher  assured  us  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee, 
it  was  constantly  wet  during  a  heavy  rain ;  and  that  12  and  14  of  her 
pupils  were  sick  at  a  time ! 

As  will  be  seen  firom  the  table,  we  seldom  found  any  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  free  movements  of  the  children,  during  the  moments  of 
recess.  We  often  found  the  entrance  to  the  room  through  the  filthy 
back-yard  of  a  house,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stable,  or  a  black- 
smith's shop,  or  a  carriage-manufactory  house,  where  the  children 
could  scarcely  pass  in  safety.  We  met  with  few,  in  which  there 
was  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  school  room. 

One  room  was  situated  immediately  under  a  flat,  composition  roof, 
in  a  confined  situation,  and  was  only  seven  feet  high.  The  teacher 
observed,  that. in  summer,  the  heat  was  excessive  and  unmitigated. 

Some  of  the  rooms  which  were  good  in  other  respects,  were  ia  a 
situation  so  public  or  so  noisy,  that  the  window  could  not  be  c^ned 
in  the  summer.  In  more  than  one  school,  the  exercises  are  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  noise  ;  and  in  one,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
instruction  in  music,  on  this  account.  One  was  surrounded  by  me- 
chanic shops  in  the  story  above  and  below  it,  which  produced  great 
disturbance.  Several  rooms  are  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  with 
steep,  and  narrow  stair  cases,  entirely  unsafe  for  children. 

We  also  found  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  situation  of  the 
rooms  oflen  exposes  the  children  to  moral  corruption.  In  one  caee, 
we  are  pained  to  state,  that  we  were  assured  the  houses  in  the  narrow 
passage  to  the  school^  were  the  resorts  of  licentiousness  I 
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As  the  natural  resalt  of  the  sitaation  of  the  rooms,  and  the  want  of 
a  spacious  yard  or  play  ground,  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  chil» 
dren  from  the  effects  of  confinement  and  bad  air,  by  suitable  recesses. 
We  found  that  two  thirds  of  the  schools  allow  no  recess ;  and  only  per- 
mit the  children  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  in  the  school  room. 
Where  it  is  allowed,  we  were  sorry  to  find  that,  except  in  a  single 
instance,  five  to  ten  minutes  was  the  utmost  time  granted,  in  a  session 
of  three  hours.  We  are  gratified,  that  the  committee  have  urged  the 
necessity  of  recesses,  and  we  hope  that  this  important  improvement 
will  be  adopted.  We  believe,  however,  that  thirty  minutes'  recess  in 
each  half  day,  would  contribute  to  the  progress,  as  well  as  to  the 
health  of  the  children ;  and  we  know  that  the  best  medical  authorities 
deem  this  indispensable  to  their  safety.  The  fact  that  the  evils  of 
a  different  course  are  not  immediately  apparent,  will  not  prove  that 
it  does  not  have  its  share,  in  the  diseases  which  often  confine  the 
children  at  home,  or  in  the  debility  and  infirmities,  with  which  they 
too  frequently  grow  up.  We  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  their  customary  residence  is  confined  and  unhealthy,  the  need 
of  free  air  and  exercise  during  their  school  hours  is  more  urgent,  and 
the  obligations  of  duty  and  benevolence  to  provide  them  are  more 
imperious,  in  order  to  save  them,  if  possible,  from  the  worst  effects  of 
poverty,  and  from  the  aggravation  of  its  evils,  by  feebleness  or  ill 
health. 

We  have  presented  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  used  to  promote  the  important  measures  in  reference  to 
school  room's  and  recesses,  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Improve- 
ments ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  public  opinion  will  not  only  au- 
thorize^ but  demand  their  execution. 

We  are.  Sir, 

respectfully  yours, 

J.  D.  Fisher. 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridge. 

Such  is  the  strong  evidence  we  have  found,  of  the  importance  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Improvements ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  they  have  appreciated  so  highly  the  subject  of  Physi- 
cal education.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  the  same  disposition 
to  improvement  on  other  points. 

The  '  mewM  of  instruction*  are  next  taken  up  by  the  Committee. 
We  would  simply  observe  here,  that  cards  for  spelling,  a  board  12  or 
18  inches  square,  on  which  are  painted  or  drawn  all  the  points  and 
marks  in  use,  fi-om  '  comma'  to  '  double  dagger,'  the  Boston  Spelling 
book  and  Reading  book,  the  Testament  and  primary  arithmetic,  are  the 
only  means  of  instruction  or  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  In  a  few  instances,  a  black  board,  a  numerator  (or  abacus 
with  balls  to  assist  in  teaching  to  count)  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
a  few  other  objects  for  visible  illustration,  are  to  be  seen.  But  these, 
we  found,  were  positively  forbidden  by  the  General  Committee. 

The  only  visible  objects  besides  these,  which  are  allowed  in  these 
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nurseries  of  the  yoang  mind,  are  the  benches,  and  the  desk  and  rod 

of  the  instructor.     In  view  of  such  ample  provisions,  the  Committee 

on  improvements  propose   but  tu>o  additional  '  means  of  instruction.' 

The  first  we  shall  describe  in  their  own  words. 

*  They  8u^g«st,  however,  that  a  great  improvement  may  be  made  on  the 
'*  cards,"  which  are  now  used  by  the  fourth  class.  The  improvement  to  wbich 
they  refer,  as  suKsrested  by  one  of  the  CouimiUee,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  principle  is,  that  instead  of  one  card,  containing  w  now  all  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  on  a  horizontal  line,  with  other  words  and  objects  to  divide  and  distract 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  that  there  shall  be  a  series  ot  cards,  small  in  size,  con- 
taining but  three  letters  on  the  one  side,  perpendicularly  placed,  and  these  letters 
so  chosen  that  when  conjoined,  they  shall  have  a  meaning  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  youngest  child.  On  the  other  side,  the  same  word  to  be  followed  in  varions 
combinations,  with  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  object  which  the  word  conveys. 
For  instance.  Card  No.  1,  may  have  on  one  side,  the  letters  C,  O,  and  W,  in 
capitals;  —  when  conjoined,  making  the  word  cow.  On  the  other  side,  varions 
combinations  of  this  word,  as  co,  wo^  oc,  ow^  &c,  Slc^  in  small  letters,  with  a 
picture  of  the  animal.  The  number  of  cards  required  for  all  the  letters,  in  this 
way,  will  probably  not  exceed  a  dozen.  This  plan,  as  your  Committee  believe, 
will  combine  the  advantages  of  our  present  cards  and  those  of  the  dissected  letteis, 
with  the  additional  recommendations  of  greater  facility  of  use  and  an  increased 
power  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  first  steps  of  lemming.  They  reromineDd, 
therefore,  that  a  Committee  be  raised,  at  this  meeting,  to  prepare  and  publish 
such  a  series  of  cards  for  the  use  of  the  schools.' 

'  The  other  means  of  instruction  which  they  recommend  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Board,  are  small  slates  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  (low- 
est) class,  on  which  they  may  imitate  some  marks,  or  letters,  or  ob- 
ject (?)  placed  upon  them  by  the  instructor ;  or  copy  some  letter  or 
letters  from  a  card.'  '  This  class'  they  observe  —  a  clasaof  children 
from  4  to  5  years  of  age,  in  each  Primary  school,  confined  six  hours 
daily  to  a  bench  —  ^  are  Uftfor  the  most  part  without  employmenty  and 
this,  too,  *from  the  nature  of  the  cast  P  And  are  these  the  schools 
which  do  not  fear  '  investigation  by  friends  or  foes  7'  We  cannot  bat 
add,  however,  that  they  must  find  ample  employment  in  supporting 
their  aching  frames,  and  restraining  their  restless  limbs  and  active 
minds,  during  hours  of  confinement  to  a  bench,  usually  without  sap- 
port,  to  which  an  adult  would  scarcely  submit.  We  rejoice,  siBcerely, 
that  the  Committee  have  furnished  some  relief  to  the  '  listleasDess'  and 
'  weariness'  which  they  state  as  the  result  We  commend  their  prm» 
dence  in  confining  the  use  of  this  dangerous  instrument  to  one  daaa 
of  the  school.  We  know  that  there  are  strong  prejudices  against  *  ap- 
paratus,' and  we  regret  that  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made, 
and  presented,  and  abused,  have  given  some  ground ;  but  we  are 
surprised  that  a  Committee  on  so  important  a  subject,  should  utterly 
forget  the  value  of  objects  for  visible  illustration,  or  should  fail  to  di^ 
criminate  between  their  use  and  their  abuse. 

In  regard  to  *  books  for  study  y'  the  Committee  on  Improvements  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  another  committee  for  the  character  of  the  books 
now  in  use,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  question  of  new  studiea. 
As  the  design  of  these  schools  is  merely  to  piepare  children  for  the 
English  Grammar  schools,  in  which  the  course  of  common  school  in* 
struction  is  completed,  they  only  advise,  that  in  addition  to  the  fwes* 
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eni  studies,  that    arithmetio  be   adopted  '  as  a  study  of  the  whole 
sobool.'     In  the  words  of  the  committee, 

*  That  the  course  of  instruction  be  so  modified,  as  to  require  that  Nu- 
meration or  the  counting  from  one  to  a  hundred,  be  taught  to  the  fourth 
(lowest)  class*  The  combination  of  these  numbers,  so  as  to  find  for  in- 
stance, the  page  of  any  book,  be  taught  to  the  second  division  of  the  third 
class.  Arithmetical  Tables  to  the  first  division  of  the  third  commenced,  — 
completed  in  the  second  class  and  the  study  and  practice  of  the  rules  and 
examples  begun  in  the  same  ;  —  and  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Primary 
Lessons  —  be  perfected  by  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  before  they  receive 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools.' 

Such  are  the  only  advances  which  the  *  Committee  on  Improve- 
ments,' in  the  Athens  of  our  country,  propose  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, and  through  them  to  all  who  adopt  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Boston  as  models !  Can  it  be,  as  it  is  said,  that  public  opinion  will 
allow  no  more  7 

We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  report,  did  not  the 
introductory  part  furnish  much  evidence  that  its  writers  were  not 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 
We  find,  indeed,  the  name  of  one  teacher  (and  only  one)  on  the  list 
of  the  Bub^2ommittee,  but  one  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  period 
of  its  preparation,  and  since  deceased.  One  passage,  in  connection 
with  another  on  a  following  page,  is  so  diflUcuIt  ot  interpretation, 
that  we  submit  them  both  in  juxtaposition,  for  the  examination  of  - 
OUT  readers.    The  words  in  italics,  are  marked  by  us  : 

<  Jill  the  most  vtUiMble  principles  *  Your  Committee  do  not  intend  by 

which  are  now   contended  for  by  the  these  remarks  to  say,  that  no  valuable 

writers  in  the  old  eouairy,  are  those  Suggestions-  and   improvements  have    * 

which  have  been  discusaed  and  settled  b^eo,  received  from  abroad  on  this  sub* 

in  New  England,  by  talents  and  learo-  ject,  and  adopted  in  our  schools.    On 

ing  equaUy  distinguished,   and   for  the  the  contrary,  they  know,  that  the  dis- 

most  part  have  been  in  successful  ope-  cussion  of  this  great  topic,  Sn  our  own 

raiion  with  U9  for  more  than  a  eentu*  and  other  countrie?,  has  elicited  from 

ry.     in  other  words,  they  are,  in  this  ixiae  to  Sim^  some  most  important  prin- 

respect*  borrowing  from  up.' — [Report^  ciples  and  truths  in  relation  to  it,  es- 

p.  A,  pecially   with   regard   to  manuals  and 

apparatus  in  tlie  higher  departments.'-^ 
[Report  y  p.  7. 

Without  attempting  the  difiicult  task  of  reconciling  these  state- 
ments, we  suppose  we  must  assume,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
report,  that  the  Committee  on  '  Improvements'  really  suppose  any 
improvements  of  an  intellectual  kind  to  be  unnecessary  and  useless 
in  the  schools  of  Boston.  Let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  that 
they  were  prepared  to  judge  on  this  subject. 

We  first  beg  of  our  readers  to  review  the  statement  we  have  quoted, 
and  to  look  over  the  account  of  Primary  Educationin  Prussia,  in  a 
previous  article,  and  to  recollect  the  schools  of  their  childhood,  of  of 
Boston,  and  then  resist,  if  they  can,  a  smile.  We  will  not  trouble 
them  with  a  conclusion. 

But  next  the  Committee  inform  us,  that  the  system  of  Infant 
Schools  was  adopted  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 

VOL.  III.  —  NO.   XII.  50 
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their  beDevolent  patrons,  in  *  supposing  that  it  must  be  a  new  thing 
because  it  had  a  new  name' !  They  say,  that,  we  had  Primary 
Schools  embracing  the  same  class  of  children,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
both  as  to  character  and  age  ;  and  that  such  schools  had  existed  in 
New  England  from  time^iiiimemoriaP  !  We  pass  by  the  high  cons- 
pliment  paid  to  the  discernment  of  the  numerous  fi-iends  of  Infant 
Schools,  and  will  merely  try  again  the  method  of  juxtaposition,  in 
order  to  compare  the  two  classes  of  schools : 

PKIMAAY    8CMO0I<t.  INPAITT  8CH0OI.8. 

Jige  of  children,  4  to  7  years.  Jige,    1J|  to  5  or  7  years. 

Great  Objects,  —  To  communicate  a  Great  Objects.  —  To  train  tbe  body 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  written  to  health  and  vigor  —  to  produce  activi- 
language  and  arithmetic.  ty  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  — to  culti- 

vate moral  feeling  -*  habits  of  observ- 
ing, describing)  ami  reflection  — knowl- 
edge of  nature  —  spelling  and  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  in  many,  writing. 
Occupations.  —  Studying  on  benches.       Occupations. —  Studying  and  reciting 
or  reciting  in  classes   (standing  still)    spelling,   reading,  &c,  for  short  pen- 
the  alphabet,  spelling  and  reading  books,    ods,  counting,  singing,   hearing  n&rra- 
and  arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all    tives   and   descriptions,    conversation, 
other  occupaUoDs.  marching,  exercises  of  body. 

Treatment.  —  Confined  to   benches        Treatment.  —Seldom  out  more  than 
three  hours  each  half  day  occasionally    haJf  an  hour  at  a  time;  frequent  mo- 
standing  to  recite ;  one  recess  of  five  to    tion ;  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  of  recess. 
'  ten  minutes.  Means    of    Instruction. — Cards, 

Means  of  Instruction.  —  Cards,  books,  slates,  pictures,  visible  objects, 
books  and  slates,  only;  visible  objects  figures,  solids,  objects  of  natural  history, 
forbidden.  and  other  apparatus  such  as  children  can 

comprehend. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  reflections,  in  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  Committee  with  these  familiar  facts. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  furnishes  ample  materials  to  sustain 
the  conclusion  which  they  will  naturally  draw  ;  but  we  gladly  desist 
from  this  unpleasant  task  until  farther  evidence  is  demanded. 

We  would  again  express  our  pleasure  that  the  Committee  have 
been  so  decided  in  urging  improvements  in  regard  to  Physical  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  City  Government  have  been  so  prompt  in  com- 
mencing them.  We  believe  that  nothing  but  a  full  statement  of 
facts  is  necessary  to  secure  them  the  support  of  public  opinion ;  and 
we  hope,  that  when  the  Committee  shall  find  opportunity  to  examine 
the  subject  of  Intellectual  education,  with  equal  care,  they  will 
recommend  improvements  on  this  subject,  with  equal  decision.  We 
believe  tbe  intelligent  instructresses  now  generally  employed,  will 
second  such  efforts. 

.We  hope  that  the  example  of  our  own  schools  will  warn  others 
interested  in  this  subject  not  to  rely  too  much  on  mere  reputation  ; 
and  lead  them  to  investigate,  frequently  and  thoroughly,  the  provis- 
ions for  the  health  and  instruction  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  to 
act  with  equal  promptitude  in  remedying  the  evils  when  they  are 
admitted. 

For  the  information  of  distant  readers,  we  ought  to  add,  that  we 
have  no  where  seen  more  liberal  provision  for  school  buildings,  than 
in  those  appropriated  to  the  secondary  or  gramm&r  schools. 
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Art.  VUI.  —  Western  Literaht  Institute. 

pHOCKKDIirGS  OP  THK    WxtTBHN    LiTBRART    INSTITUTE  AND   COLLCGB 

.  OF  Profebsioitax.  Teacherb. 

We  congratulate  our  brethren  of  the  West  that  they  are  '  up  and  doing' 
on  the  great  subject  of  popular  education.  A  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  and  oth- 
er friends  of  education,  convened  in  Cincinnati  on  the  9th  of  September 
last,  and  held  an  interesting  session  of  five  days.  The  following  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  proceedings,  as  published  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Literary 
Cabinet  and  Western  Olive  Branch. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  and  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Dr 
Beecher  of  Cincinnati,  ^  On  the  importance  of  making  the  business  of 
teaching  a  profession.'  Pres.  Thomas  Mathews  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  After  the  Secretary  had  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Oct.  1832,  letters  were  read  from  twenty  gentlemen,  teachers 
and  others,  throughout  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  regretting  their 
absence,  but  heartily  approving  the  objects  of  the  College. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  referred  to  a 
committee :    ,  * 

ReBolvtdy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency 
of  preparing  a  Manwil  of  Inatruction  for  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  whicli  shall 
contain  the  best  plans  of  erectlDg  school  houses  and  organizing  schools,  the  modes 
of  ^oyernment,  and  the  most  approved  and  practicable  methods  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  ; —  the  work  to  be  aflbrdeii  at  a  moderate  price. 

On  a  subsequent  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
the  object  and  appointed  four  gentlemen  to  prepare  the  work  before  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

The  following  subjects  were  proposed  for  discussion,  viz : 

The  importance  of  oral  Instruction,  especially  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of 
books. 

Is  it  desirable  that  Physical  Education  form  a  part  of  Female  instruction  ? 

Ought  the  love  of  distinction  to  be  appealed  to,  as  a  motive  in  Education  ? 

To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  make  the  science  of  the  mind  a  part  of  a  course 
of  study  ? 

Ou^ht  the  memory  of  children  ever  to  be  exercised  without  a  correaponding 
exercise  of  the  understanding  ? 

OUght  the  Hebrew  language  to  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  colle- 
giate education  ? 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies^  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  primary  schools  ? 

Ought  corpora]  punishment  ever  to  be  inflicted  in  Female  Schools  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  oflicers  and  another  to  prepare  an  address.  It  was  also, 

Mesolved,  That  a  part  ot  this  afternoon  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  remarks  of  individuals  connected  with  the  state  of  Education  in  their  vicinity, 
and  also  the  manner  of  teaching,  as  practised  in  their  respective  schools. 

An  address  <  On  Physical  Education'  was  given  by'  Dr  Daniel  Drake 
which  occupied  about  two  hours ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  publish  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  thought  best,  an  address  to  the  friends  of  Education  in 
the  West;  setting  forth  the  importance  of  popular  Education,  requesting  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  their  efllbrts  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  mind,  and 
making  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  they  may  be  accomplished. 

In  the  evening  an  address  was  given  by  Timothy  Walker,  Esq,,  *  On  the 
object  of  Education  in  the  United  States  ;'  and  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture 
a  discussion  was  held  on  the  subject  of  eamman  achoola. 


Me  We^fum  hiterary  iuUM€.  |Dee. 

During  the  third  day  of  the  session,  committees  were  appointed  on  the 
following  subjects,  to  report  at  or  before  tho  next  annual  m^eting  of  the 
college. 

Ought  the  ancient  languages  lo  constitute  a  part  of  education  ? 

Ought  the  science  of  numbers,  or  that  of  language,  to  occupy  the  more  at- 
tention in  the  early  stages  of  education  ? 

To  what  extent  may  manual  labor  be  beneficially  employed,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing  the  expenses  of  a  Collegiate  education  ? 

Ought  the  requisition  to  engage  in  manual  labor  to  be  extended,  in  our  colleges, 
to  all  the  students,  or  should  the  engaging  in  such  labor  be  optional  ? 

Are  there  any  defects  iu  the  Common  Schools  ?  If  any,  what  are  they  ?  and 
how  may  they  be  remedied  i 

Should  sacred  history  he  considered  a  proper  part  of  common  school  education  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  best  method  of  introducing  it  i 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  primary  female 
schools  ? 

To  what  extent  may  mime  be  introduced,  as  a  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion ?  and  what  may  be  done  by  this  college  to  promote  its  introduction  ? 

Has  emulation,  as  a  motive  in  education,  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  tendency  ? 
and  in  what  way  ought  it  to  be  adopted,  as  a  means  ? 

Three  lectures  were  also  delivered  tiiis  day,  *  On  the  study  of  Charac- 
ter,' by  Mr  Alexander  Kinmont ;  *  On  the  discipline  of  the  Intellectual 
powers,'  by  Prof.  Stowe  of  the  Lane  Seminary ;  and  *  On  Intellectual 
Education,  particularly  in  its  early  stages,'  by  Pres.  B.  O.  Peers  of  Lexing- 
ton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  appointed 
in  Oct.  1832,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  *  Class  Book  for 
all  grades  of  schools  best  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  Education,' 
submitted  a  report,  in  which  they  say  that  they  consider  the  multiplication 
of  school  books  an  unavoidable  evil  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession 
of  teachers,  and  think  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  any  set  of  books  ;  but 
to  remedy  this  evil  by  raising  the  standard  of  intellectual  qualifications 
among  teachers  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  hearing  lectures  from  Mr  Claudius 
Bradford,  *  On  the  kind  of  education  adapted  to  the  Western  States  ;'  from 
Mr  Nathaniel  Holley,  *0n  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  Uni- 
versal education ;'  and  in  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  last  day  of  thersession  was  spent  in  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Common  Schools.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr  Beecher  of  Cincinnati, 
Pres.  Peers  of  Lexington,  Pres.  Beeoher  of  Jacksonville,  Judge  Hall,  T. 
Walker,  Wm.  Green,  and  S.  J .  Atlee,  Esqs,  of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Hall  a  central  committee  was  appointed  <to 
devise  the  plan  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  and  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  shall  include  citizens  of  all  classes 
in  the  several  Western  States,  and  be  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  on 
tho  whole  mass  of  the  people.'  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Committee 
should  report  to  a  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  second  Monday  of  April 
next. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  raise  a  contribution  in  money,  for  the  support  of 
an  agent  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  on  circulating  subscription  lists  among^ 
those  present  $262  were  immediately  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  acts  thus  follow  rtsolutioiis ;  and  the  results  of  (his 
meeting  inspire  us  with  much  hope  concerning  that  which  was  held  in  Lex- 
ington, Nov.  6,  but  of  which  we  have  yet  no  accounts.  The  address  to  the 
friends  of  education  at  the  west,  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  would  receive  it  if  our  pages  were  not  pYe-occupied.  We 
hope  to  insert  a  part  of  it  hereafter. 
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The  Statk  op  EoucATiozf. 

OtTR  present  number,  as  the  last  of  the  volume,  and  possibly  of  the 
work,  is  filled  with  au  unusual  amount  of  general  articles,  which  could  not 
be  passed  by.  It  furnishes  sad  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  we 
have  given  concerning  the  state  of  our  country  in  reference  to  Education. 
From  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  west,  we  find  but  one 
voice,  —  muUitudes  have  no  xnslruction ;  —  teachers  are  tmqwd}/ied ;  —  and 
schools  art  wretched^  to  a  lamentable  degree,  virhere  they  are  found.  Still 
it  is  cheering  to  see  so  many  *  signs  of  life,^  —  to  find  so  many  earnestly 
engaged  in  Uiis  subject,  and  so  many  efibrto  to  found  new,  and  improve  old, 
institutions.  An  admirable  article  in  the  last  Christian  Examiner,  presents 
the  importance  of  this  subject  in  its  true  light.  It  rebukes  with  proper 
severity,  the  wretched,  the  mistaken  economy  practised  on  this  subject : 
*  Economy,  which  in  order  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intel- 
lect and  impoverishes  his  heart.'  ^ Money ,  adds  the  writer,  'should  not 
be  weighed  against  <ft€  soul  of  a  child,  —  it  should  be  poured  out  like 
water,  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life.' 

Our  recent  numbers,  as  well  as  recent  newspaper  articles,  will  also  show, 
that  there  are  parties  in  education  as  well  as  politics.  We  have  radicals 
who  would  pull  down  everything;  conservatives  who  allow  no  change; 
and  reformers  whg  try  to  avoid  the  errors  of  both ;  -*  and  we,  probably, 
should  be  assigned  to  each  of  these  parties,  by  different  individuals.  There 
is,  also,  an  anti-religious  party  ;  and  a  non-religious  party,  who,  unwittingly, 
favor  the  first  by  leaving  out  all  religion  in  education ;  —  and  a  religious 
party,  who  believe,  as  we  have  declared  ourselves  to  believe,  from  our  first 
address  to  this  time,  that  while  theology  cannot  be  taught  in  a  common 
school,  religion  must  be  the  foundation  and  the  topstone  of  education ;  that 
the  Bible  should  be  studied  more  diligently  than  any  other  volume,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  should  pervade  even  the  common  school.  We 
have  minor  sects,  of  apparatus  and  anti-apparatus  —  translation  and  die* 
tionary  —  whipping  and  anti*whtpping  —  emulation  and  anti-emulation, 
teachers :  and  it  is  an  encouraging  thing  that  these  points  are  discussed, 
on  both  sides,  with  more  interest  than  ever.  It  shows  that  the  object  be- 
gins to  enlist  more  feeling,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  aid  in  rousing  it  by 
receiving  proper  articles  from  any  party,  except  the  anti-religious.  Railing 
and  personality  we  shall  ever  exclude ;  but  spirited  controversy  wonld 
perhaps  excite  some  of  our  non-reading  subscribers,  —  one  of  the  uforsi 
^parties*  we  know.  We  are  ready  to  have  our  own  opinions  as  freely  dis- 
cussed as  those  of  others  ;  and  should  prefer  the  exhibition  of  interest  ex- 
pressed in  an  aUack,  where  we  are  considered  wrong,  to  the  apathy  of  dead 
silence. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  with 
an  able  and  spirited  address  sent  us,  on  a  large  newspaper  sheet,  pro- 
posing the  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  to  education.  We  rejoice 
that  there  is  benevolence  and  interest  enough  to  make  such  an  effort 
for  the  cause,  and  hope  it  will  find  some  other  mode  of  action,  if  this  fails. 
We  cordially  wish  it  success,  with  one  proviso ;  that  every  donation  be 
made  on  condition  of  equivalent  contributions  by  the  people,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  an  ofilcer  devoted  to  this  subject,  to  watch  over  its  appro- 
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priatSoD.  Without  such  conditions  an  appropriation  iroald  only  serve  tm 
an  encouragement  to  negligence,  like  the  iiind  of  the  state  of  Connecticut ; 
or  as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  the  excite- 
ment of  selfish  and  party  feeling. 

Report  op  the  Westekit  Baptist  fimrcATionAL  Socibtt. 

A  Society  under  this  name  has  employed  the  Rev.  Mr  Jacobs  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  schools  at  the  west.  We  rejbice  at  this  effort,  and 
have  been  deeply  interested  by  the  report  We  have  only  room  to  say, 
that  the  accounts  given  of  the  wants  of  that  noble  countiy  is  as  much 
calculated  to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  its  future  prospects,  as  any  we 
have  seen,  or  have  given. 


BosTOfT  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution  is  now  removed  to  the  fine  building  presented  by  Col. 
Perkins,  and  valued  at  $30,000.  A  fund  was  still  requisite  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution,  and  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis  ;  and 
$50,000  have  been  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  this.  The 
building  remains,  as  an  inscription  on  its  front  indicates,  ihe  gift  of  CoL 
Perkins,  We  hope  that  newspapers  which  have  circulated  a  different 
account,  disparaging  this  noble  example  of  liberality,  will  state  the  facts 
as  they  are.  We  regret  that  we  must  defer  some  particulars  concemin|^ 
this  and  its  sister  institutions,  to  a  future  number. 

School  for  Moral  Reform. 

A  school  under  this  name  is  proposed  in  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  P. 
Wells,  whose  success  in  reforming  the  juveAile  offenders  at  South  Boston, 
is  well  known.  No  schools  are  more  needed,  and  we  cordially  wish  sac* 
cess  to  the  plan.  Teachers  of  our  high  schools  have  informed  as  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  success,  arises  from  the 
habits  of  insubordination  in  which  the  pupils  are  trained  at  home ;  and 
none  but  such  a  school  can  easily  correct  them. 

Teachers'  Seminaries. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  an  increasing  interest  in  Teachers'  Seminaries^ 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  conservative  party  in  ed* 
acation.  We  believe,  however,  that  preparatory  schools,  for  short  periods 
of  the  year,  will  be  found  necessary  here  as  they  were  in  Europe,  to 
open  the  way  for  them.  Not  that  we  suppose  a  few  weeks'  instruction, 
will  alone  qualify  either  sex  for  sustaining  the  high  responsibilities  of 
forming  and  guiding  the  young  mind  and  heart ;  but  because  those,  who 
now  see  the  necessity  of  some  preparation  for  the  (ask,  will  in  this  way 
and,  perhaps,  by  this  means  alone,  ever  come  to  entertain  just  and  ade* 
quate  views  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  measures  to  render  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  influential  and  respectable  as  its  importance  demands. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  facts  like  the  following : 

• 

School  for  Teachers  in  Taunton. 

The  following  Circular  has  recently  been  issued,  and  sent  to  all  the 
school  committees  in  the  vicinity : 
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*  TAVnWtf,  OiSL  dOth,  NSa 

'  GEiTTLBiffEiY ;  —  The  School  Committee  of  Taunton,  having  long  ei:- 
perienced  the  want  of  proper  qualifications  in  their  teachers,  and  heiieving 
that  their  brethren  in  other  towns  in  the  vicinity  have  suffered  the  same 
'  inconveDience,  and  condeqaentiv  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  ha?e  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  they  have  instituted  a  school /br  Tkaehers,  which  will  commence 
at  Tammany  Hall,  in  this  village,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  November  next. 
It  will  continue  during  the  month,  and  longer  if  circumstances  render  it 
expedient.  An  experienced  teacher,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Presbury,  is  en- 
gaged as  Principal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  others,  and  occasionally  by 
members  of  the  Committee.  Tuition  will  be  modified  according  to  the 
branches,  &c.  We  respectfully  ask  your  cooperation  and  aid  in  mduciag 
those  who  intend  to  teach,  and  wiio  need  further  instruction,  to  attend. 

F.  Caatts,  Sec^T.Sch.  Com? 

We  earnestly  hope  the  results  of  this  ofifer  will  be  favorable.  A  0uc- 
ceeding  article  will  show  that  a  similar  movement  has  been  made  in  Ohio. 

ScaooL  FOR  Teachers  in  Ohio. 

The  School  Examiners  for  the  County  of  Portage,  Ohio,  held  a  meeting 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  23d  of  October  last,  at  which  several  important  reso- 
lutions were  passed  expressive  of  their  regret  at  the  present  low  condi- 
tion of  common  schools,  and  of  their  determination  to  make  efforts  to  im- 
prove them  by  the  introduction  of  approved  books,  and  apparatus,  and  by 
an  increased  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  who  should 
present  themselves  for  school  teaching.  One  of  these  resolutions  was 
to  establish  a  preparatory  school  for  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the 
county  ;  and  several  gentlemen  having  proposed  to  locate  it  for  the  pre- 
sent at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  it  was  proposed  to  recommend  to  those  who  were 
expecting  to  teach  the  ensuing  winter,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  themselves  in  their  profession.  This  school  was  to 
have  been  opened  on  the  11th  of  November. 

The  first  term  is  intended  as  an  experiment,  and  will  be  short ;  but  the 
Committee  hope  for  encouragement  to  pursue  a  more  extended  and  use- 
ful course.  For  the  present  the  course  will  be  confined  to  evening  lec- 
tures, and  daily  examinations  and  exercises  in  the  several  branches  al- 
ready taught  or  proposed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  including  the  use  of 
Holbrookes  and  other  school  apparatus ;  and  to  the  discussion  of  a  series 
of  questions,  respecting  proper  management  and  discipline. 

One  of  the  resolves  passed  at  Ravenna,  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  ^to 
draft  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  at  their 
next  session,  praying  for  a  different  organization  of  the  board  of  S<^hooi 
Ebcaminers  —  reducing  the  number  to  five  or  less,  and  granting  ttiem  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  their  services,  and  making  their  duties  imper- 
ative.' 

We  regard  the  last  as  an  important  movement.  The  time  has  been, 
when  the  governors  of  some  of  the  New  England  colonies,  especially  of 
New  Haven,  could  perform  even  their  executive  duties  gratuitously.  But 
since  the  arrival  of  a  period  when  the  most  trifling  public  employments 
must  be  paid,  —  and  liberally  too  —  we  know  of  no  reason  why  school 
committees  should  form  the  only  exception,  in  any  part  of  our  country. 

Schools  in  VineiNiA. 
The  Norfolk  Herald  of  November  8th,  after  some  general  remarks  on 
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the  state  of  instniction  in  our  country,  and  a  kind  notice  of  the  Annals, 
observes  of  the  district  to  which  they  belong^ :  *The  apathy  complained  of 
by  the  Andover  (S.  Ag.  Soc.)  report  exists  in  a  tenfold  degree  here.'  *  A 
large  portion  of  our  people  are  left  to  grow  up  in  ijrnorancc.'  The  follow- 
ing article  affords  some  cheering  indications  of  effort  for  reform : 

IirsTiTUTS  OF  Virginia. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  Virginia, 
Septetnber  29,  1831,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  consultation,  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  society,  to  be  called  the  Institute  of  Education 
of  Hampden  Sydney  Cdlege.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  constitution  for  the  Institute,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  a  meeting  was  held  and  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  on  the  37th  of  September,  1833. 

The  first  article  of  the  constitution  states  the  object  of  the  Institute  to 
be,  '  to  collect  and  diffuse  such  information  as  will  be  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  common  schools  and  other  literary  institutions.' 

The  means  by  which  the  society  hope  to.  accomplish  these  ends  are  va- 
rious. The  following  list  of  questions,  as  published  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  embraces  some  of  the  more  important. 

Is  there  no  room  for  improvement  in  Common  School  Education  in  Vir- 
ginia? 

Is  public  sentiment  correct  on  this  subject  ? 

Is  it  informed,  aroused,  demanding  improvement  ? 

Are  they  —  to  whom  is  committed  the  education  of  children,  who  impart 
the  first  and  most  durable  impressions  to  the  tender  mind,  who  mould  the 
character  of  our  future  rulere,  their  habits  of  thought,  and  their  methods 
of  investigating  truth  —  are  they  pursuing  the  best  possible  mode  of  per- 
forming their  duties  ? 

Are  our  school  books  improving  throughout  the  state  ? 

Are  all,  or  a  large  majority  of  the  children  in  Virginia  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits of  a  common  school  education  ? 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  following  exercises  were  announced  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, but  we  do  not  learn  that  any  but  the  two  last  were  delivered. 

1.  The  Annual  Address.    By  President  Cushing. 

2.  A  lecture  on  a  Common  School  System  for  the  S  outhem  States.  By 
Prof.  Goodrich. 

^  A  lecture  on  the  Qualifications  of  Common  School  Teachers.  By 
J.  B.  Tinsley,  of  Powhatan. 

4.  A  lecture  on  the  Importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  Female 
Education.    By  Rev.  William  S.  Plumer,  of  Petersburg. 

5.  A  lecture  on  the  Practical  Advantages  of  studying  the  Languages. 
By  Rev.  E.  Ballantine. 

• 

Improvkbcert  of  our  Colored  Population. 

A  Library  and  Reading  Rooms  have  recently  been  opened  under  favor- 
able auspices  by  the  Phmnix  Society  of  colored  people  in  New  York  ;  and 
a  single  individual,  has  made  them  a  present  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books.  The  objects  of  the 
institution  are  general  improvement,  and  the  training  of  their  youth  to 
habits  of  reading  and  reflection.  They  hope  by  attracting  their  attention 
and  occupying  their  leisure  hours,  to  save  many  from  the  haunts  of  vice 
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ftnd  wiekednesg,  and  tttrn  their  feet  from  the  p^th  of  raiato  that  of 'virtue 
and  usefulness.  They  ask  of  all  who  sympathize  with  them  in  their  condi- 
tion and  efforts,  to  make  their  donations  of  maps,  books  and  journals,  through 
Mr  Samuel  £.  Cornish,  their  agent 

Their  plan  of  operations  for  the  present,  is  as  follows : 

1st  The  rooms  will  be  opened  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  4  to  9  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Sdly.  There  will  be  a  class  of  readers  at  4, 6,  and  8  o'clock.  These 
classes  may  consist  of  from  25  to  30  or  more  —  each  class  having  selected 
its  course  of  reading  and  appointed  its  reader  whose  dnty  it  shall  <be  to 
read  for  one  hour.  AH  the  class  shall  note  prominent  parts,  and  then  re- 
tire into  an  adjacent  room  to  converse  on  the  subjects,  together  with  other 
occurrences  of  the  day,  calculated  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  improve  the 
heart 

They  purpose  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  delivered,  on  morals,  econo- 
my, and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally,  under  such  aitangementeas  shaU 
benefit  all  the  classes. 

We  aie  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  Gen.  Jones,  of  the  citv  of 
Washington,  has  liberally  offered  his  plantation,  about  two  miles  from 
Arlington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  tor  the  purpose  of  educating  African 
youth. 

Common  Schools  in  New  JsasET. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  in  New  Jersey, 
(which  was  formed  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
Lyceums,  Schools,  and  LHerary  Societies  generally,)  at'a>moethig  b^d  dn 
the  2d  of  November,  resolved,  *  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  in^ 
formation  relative  to  every  school  throughout  the « county.  They  hope  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  benevolent  and  intelligent  individuals  in  every 
school  district  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  has 
more  than  11,000  children  destitute  of  instruction,  they  ask  sig- 
nificantly, *  Does  a  proportionate  share  of  this  Siygfan  dye  attach  to  Old 
Essex?'  If  so  they  are  resolved  to  wipe  off  the  stain.  They  also  pro- 
pose the  formation  of  a  State  LyceUm,  which  should  co-operate  with  the 
American  and  other  State  Lyceums  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

We  are  glad  to  find  one  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  acting  with  so  much  efficieney.  We  have  also  been  much  gratified, 
by  the  remarks  of  Gov.  Seeley,  in  his  late  message.  He  urges  not  only  the 
general  importance  of  the  subject,  but  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  schools  of  the  state.  He  proposes  that  each  town  should 
be  obliged  to  raise  three  times  the  amount  it  receives  from  the  state ;  that 
only  competent  teachers  should  be  employed  ;  and  that  they  should  be  Itb- 
ercMy  paid.  He  adds  — *  Thousands  in  oxtr  state  ore  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance ;  and  thousands  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  who  are  unable  to 
read  that  blessed  book  that  directs  them  in  the  way  to  eternal  life.' 

Common  Schools  in  CoNirscTiccrr. 

On  the  9th  of  October  last,  a  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Common 
Schools  was  held  at  Brooklyn,  in  Connecticut  At  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  to  form  an  association  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools 
in  that  county.  The  following  extracts  ft-om  the  constitution  will  show 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 
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'The  members  of  thia  Society  are  to  consut  of  the  school  visiters,  ui4 
district  committees  of  the  several  school  Societies  in  the  county,  and  aodi 
others  as  may  be  chosen. 

*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  diffuse  information 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  our  schools  —  to  suggest  improvements  in  re- 
spect to  books,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  —  to  procure  a  cir- 
cuit teacher  for  the  countv,  and  aim  at  the  establishmeut,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  of  a  seminary  for  teachers  —  and  in  general,  to  devise  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

*  At  each  annual  meeting,  this  committee  shdl  make  a  report  of  their 
doings,  and  the  state  of  schools.' 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Society,  Nov.  6,  it  was  voted  that  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  and  all  the  ministers  of,  the  county  should  be  perma- 
nent members. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  an  opinion  we  have  often  expressed,  that  such 
associations  are  the  first  and  best  means  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools. 

La  Fatbtte  Colleos. 

This  college,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  substituted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Manual  Labor  School,  but  is  located  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  We  gave 
an  account  of  iUi  establishment  in  our  number  for  February  last. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  it  appears,  that  within 
the  last  year  the  whole  amount  charged  for  boarding,  lodging,  tuition  and 
shop-room  to  53  students,  is  $3824^37 ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  acta- 
ally  earned  and  credited  is  $926.01,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  charge. 
There  were  difficulties,  however,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  removed  by 
another  year.  W  hen  full  opportunity  shall  be  affi>rded  and  embraced  of 
working  the  complete  three  hours  required  during  the  whole  term,  the 
amount  earned  will  be  about  four  tenths  of  the  whole  charge. 

Franklin  Self-supporting  Institution. 

An  institution  under  this  name  has  lately  been  opened  at  Shelbom  Falls 
Village,  a  retired  spot  near  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  order  to  give  to  youth,  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  instruction  in  Uie  higher  branches.  Each 
scholar  is  expected  to  labor  three  or  four  hours  ^kily,  on  a  farm  of  370 
acres,  purchased  for  the  purpose.  A  female  department  is  connected  with 
it  It  will  embrace  fifty  scholarships,  and  $100  is  received  as  sufficient 
to  found  a  scholarship.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every  eflfbrt  of  this 
kind.    The  institution  now  contains  137  pupils,  half  of  whom  are  females. 

Maine  Wesletan  Seminary. 

From  a  catalogue  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Readfield,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  students  now  in  this  Institution  is  167 ;  of  whom 
130  are  males  and  37  females.  The  number  of  students  employed  in  tbe 
agricultural  department  is  10;  in  the  mechanical  department,  40.  The 
<  department  of  industry*  is  constantly  filled.  It  is  contemplated  to  erect 
a  boarding  house,  so  that  the  privileges  of  labor  may  be  extended  to  a 
much  larger  number.  * 

Education  in  Indiana. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  regulations  of  this  State  respecting 
schools.  The  Legislature  has  adopted  a  course  which  will  mako  erimet 
aid  the  cause  of  MucaUon,  by  directing  that  all  fines  and  forfeitures  aria* 
ing  from  criminal  causes,  in  the  respective  counties,  shall  go  to  oooatitiito 
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a  common  ftind  for  the  support  of  a  county  flcbool,  of  hi|;h  standing.  In 
some  of  the  counties  this  already  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  they 
are  erecting  seminaries,  and  are  in  want  of  competent  teachers.  The 
whole  State  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  establishment  of  common  and 
primary  schools. — Mr  Jacobus  Taw  in  tke  fftsL 

MfiRCEa  Institute,  Greens  Countt,  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  a  late  Charleston  Observer,  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  that  State  have  had  an  institution  embracing 
manual  labor  in  Greene  county,  which  has  accommodated  39  students ;  aU 
of  whom,  except  two,  have  boarded  at  the  institution.  So  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  so  short  an  experiment,  everything  appears  prosperous ;  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  first  annual  report,  from  which  we  derive 
this  information,  state,  that  the  '  literary  improvements'  of  the  students 
*have  fully  realized  the  general  anticipations  of  their  friends,  and  the 
result  of  their  labors  promises  the  most  happy  success  of  the  experiment 
of  uniting  labor  and  study.'  One  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
stated  by  th^  committee,  that  '  about  100  new  applications  are  already 
made  for  the  next  year,'  although  not  more  than  80,  at  most,  can  be  ac- 
commodated. Every  student  is  required  to  labor  three  hours  a  day;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  under  sixteen,  the  price  of  this  labor  is  deducted  from 
their  board.  Those  over  16,  pay  $4  a  month  regularly,  in  addition  to  their 
labor.  This  institution,  though  under  tlie  control  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, admits  its  students  without  reference  to  their  ptcvliar  aenHmetdi^ 
though  it  rtquires  unexceptionable  morals,  and  prtfera  professors  of 
religion. 


NOTICES. 

First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  being  an  easy  introduction  to  that  science,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  by  Ebenezer  Bai- 
'  ley.    Boston :  Carter,  Hendee,  &  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  228. 

We  were  pleased  at  this  attempt  to  bring  a  subject  within  the  reach  of  younger 
pupils,  which  our  experiments  lon^  since  satisfied  us  was  enveloped  in  unne- 
cessary mystery.  Our  first  impressions  on  exajnining  the  work,  were  not  favora- 
*  ble,  in  consequence  of  its  apparent  prolixity.  But  we  soon  found  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  careful  observation  alone  can  estimate  the  results  of  patient  and  ex- 
perimental labor.  The  principles  are  introduced  and  illustrated  in  that  simple, 
natural  course,  which  a  parent  would  follow  in  conversation  with  a  child ;  a  result 
which  did  not  surprise  us,  when  we  learned  that  every  page  was  the  subject  of 
experiment  in  a  class  of  novices,  before  it  was  published.  We  think  that  there  are 
still  *■  unknown  quantities'  to  give  the  mind  all  the  exercise  it  needs  at  that  age  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  young,  that  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  act  as  rational 
beings  in  the  solution  of  puzzling;  questions,  instead  of  following  blindfold  the  old 
rules  of  '  Fellowship,  Barter'  &.  Co.  —  by  which  we  were  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  combination  in  numbers. 

President  Dwight's  Decisions  of  Questions  discussed  by  the  Senior 
class  of  Yale  Cofioffe,  in  1813  and  1814.  From  Stenographic  notes,  by 
Theodore  DwighU  jun.  New  York:  J.  Leavitt  Boston:  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  1833.    12mo,  pp.  348. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  the  MS.  of  this  interesting  book,  and  are  gratl- 
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fiad  to  aoDoanee  its  appearance.  It  contains  decisions  on  a  great  yarietjr  of  quea* 
tious,  mofit  of  vrhicli  are  moral  or  political,  and  aoroe  of  temporary  interest,  or 
doubtful  value.  But  all  of  them  will  assist  the  reader  in  understaodiog  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  teacher  addressed  himself  to  his  pupils,  who  with  some  obvious 
defects,  excited  peculiar  interest  and  veneration  in  those  whom  he  taught.  Of 
course »  much  is  lost  in  separating  a  single  lesson  from  those  which  preceded  and 
followed  it  on  other  jf  objects ;  and  from  the  manner  of  recording  them.  But  those 
who  heard  him,  will  still  find  his  spirit  lingering  in  these  pages. 

Blements  of  Chemistry,  with  practical  exerciMs,  illustrated  by  140  en- 
pavings  on  wood,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Francis  J.  Grand.  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  i  Co.    13mo.  pp.  382. 

It  cannot  be  expected  by  any  who  know  the  labors  of  a  periodical,  or  consider 
its  nature,  that  we  can  ascertain,  or  certify  to,  the  accuracy  of  extended  works 
which  we  notice,  especially  on  science.  We  can  only  speak  of  its  plan,  its  meth- 
ods of  illustration,  or  its  selections,  and  point  oyt  sooie  of  its  ^oellences  or  de- 
fects. The  work  before  us,  for  example,  would  require  the  whole  labor  of  a 
month.  In  examining  it  as  we  are  able  to  do,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  one  pait  of 
its  arrangementi  we  mean  the  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  alt  the  ap- 
paratus, and  most  of  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science,  at  the  very  outset,  and 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  this  defect.  We  have  been  highly  gratified  in  ex- 
amining the  remainder  .of  the  work.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  distinctions 
strongly  marked,  the  order  of  arrangement  natural;  and  the  illustrations  surpass 
in  beauty  and  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in  life,  any  which  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  school  book.    The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent; 

We  regret  to  find  in  this  lucid  and  interesting  exhibitien  of  the  Zatns  of  nalure, 
net  a  single  referenee  to  the  great  Xatc^ta^r ;  and  we  enter  our  protest  agatneC 
this  negleet.  Every  book  of  scienee  Jot  ymiih  wbieh  describes  the  works  and 
productions  oi  nature,  is  bound,  in  our  view,  to  refer  to  the  Author  of  nature. 
The  atheist  would  desire  no  more,  than  that  God  should  not  be  seen  or  acknowl- 
edged by  the  young,  in  his  works. 

Peter  Parley's  Method,  of  Teaching^  Arithmetic  to  Children.  With 
numerous  Engravings.  Boston:  Carter  &  Hendee,  1838.  Square  IGooo, 
pp.  144, 

Like  the  other  works  by  the  same  atithor,  this  little  book  is  rendered  highly 
inviting  by  its  agreeable  and  simple  style,  by  its  numerous  and  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, as  well  as  by  its  neatness  of  execution.  It  has  also  other  merits.  By  pro- 
viding first  lessons  in  arithmetic  from  objeets^  and  from  those  with  which  the 
child  IS  familiar,  we  prevent  that  early  disgust  which> children  oiten  acqai^e  with 
die  whole  subject.  At  the  same  time,  we  suspect  that  many  a  child  will  follow 
the  example  of  some  urchins,  who  carefully  secure  all  the  butter,  and  throw  the 
bread  to  the  dogs.  There  is  not  a  little  danger  of  rendering  dishes  so  aavory  as 
to  spoil  the  taste  for  simple  food ;  and  this  Is  the  tendency  of  too  many  of  Che 
works  of  this  author.  W^e  are  sorry,  also,  not  to  find  more  evidence  of  that  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  arranging  the  questions,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  a  child's  book  of  permanent  value.  Of  its  immediate  usefulness 
and  success  we  have  little  4oubt. 

Book  of  Commerce  by  Sea  and  Land ;  exhibiting  its  connection  with 
agriculture,  the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  to  which  are  added  a  History  of 
Commerce  and  a  Chronological  table,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Illustrated  by  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Boston :  Allen  &  Tick- 
nor,  1833.    Square  12mo,  pp.  186. 

The  preface  of  the  author  describes  this  work  more  correctly  than  its  title : 

<  This  little  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce ; 
of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom,  including  an  account  of  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  preparation,  or  manufacture,  where  they  are  found,  where 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  exported,  &c.' 

The  style  is  animated  and  clear.  The  engravings  were  originally  good;  but 
the  beauty*  and  even  the  distinctness  of  many  of  uiera  is  iijured,  as  it  always 
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must  be  in  a  stereotype  work.  The  work  presents  a  mass  of  information  not 
easily  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  children  as  a  reading  book  or  an  evening  companion,  —  *  provided  neverthe' 
Itss^  they  are  not  already  too  much  overloaded  with  books  and  mental  occupation. 
Still  we  thinlc  there  are  some  serious  defects  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  A' 
single  anecdote  of  the  mule  occupies  more,  for  example,  than  the  whole  account 
of  that  curious  and  important  commercial  instrument,  the  telegraph.  The  name 
gives  little  idea  of  the  work ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  appro- 
priate title  for  such  a  collection  of  facts. 

The  First  Class  Reader ;  a  selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading,  from 
standard  British  and  American  authors,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.    Bj  B.  D.  Emerson.    12mo,  pp.  276. 

Second  Class  Reader ;  designed  for  the  use  of  the  middle  class  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson.  12mo.  pp.  168.  Bos- 
ton :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Co. 

It  is  desirable  in  our  view,  that  new  reading  books  should  be  issued  for  the  ^ 
young,  as  well  as  for  the  old  ;  and  it  is  one  mode  of  forming  a  library  of  select 
literature  in  each  family.  We  are  pleased  with  these  selections,  for  we  think 
they  are  executed  on  the  plan  proposed  ;  that  ^  each  extract  should  contain  some 
useful  truth — something  of  more  importance  than,  the  mere  amusement  of  a  pass- 
ing hour.'  The  value  orsome  of  the  articles  for  the  young ;  as  *The  Popkins  Fami- 
ly/ and  <  The  deception  practised  by  Columbus^*  is  doubtful.  But  we  are  par- 
ticularly grati^ed  to  find  so  many  pieces  of  a  religious  character,  (yet  so  far  as  we 
observe,  not  at  all  sectarian,)  and  especially  to  find  extracts  from  '  the  best  of 
books  —  that  children  may  not  be  left  *  without  God  in  the  world,'  in  which  their 
characters  are  formed. 

Young's  Mathematics.  Messrs  Carey  &  Lea  have  published  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analytical  Geometry ;  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  of  the  Dif- 
ferential Caleulus,  by  Mr  Young,  whose  treatises  on  Algebra  and 
Geometry  we  have  formerly  noticed. 


EDUCATION  CONVENTION   IN  KENTUCKY. 
ConverUion  of  Ttacktrs* 

We  have  just  received  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conventions 
held  at  Lexmgton,  Kentucky,  during  the  last  month,  in  time  to  add  to  this 
number  an  outline  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  Convention  of  Teachers  assembled  and 
organized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Universitv  —  Rev  T.  Van  Doren,  Chairman, 
and  Mr  W.  H.  Tyler,  Secretary.  Fifty  Teachers,  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  were  present.  The  Convention  then  listened  to  an  address,  by 
Dr  Beecher,  *On  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Profession  of  Teach- 
ing,' of  which  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  question  was  introduced  — '  What  can  be  done  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  intellectual  improvement  among  us  ?  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  spirited 
discussion,  in  which  Presidents  Young  and  Peers,  Messrs  Benedict,  Gale 
and  L.  H.  Van  Doren,  took  part'  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Pres. 
Peers,  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause. 

On  the  7th  November,  resolutions  were  discussed  and  passed,  earnestly 
recommending  CourUy  JlssocicUions  of  Teachers,  with  regular  exercises 
and  discussions,  previously  prepared,  lor  mutual  improvement  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  appointment  of  Corresponding  Committtes  throughout  the 
State.  It  was  also  recommended  that  these  associations  report  annually, 
and  fully,  the  statistics  of  schools  in  their  counties.  An  annual  State  Con- 
vewtion  was  also  proposed,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all. 

On  the  8th,  it  was  decided  to  recommend,  to  the  General  Education 
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Convention,  then  sitting,  the  expediency  of  raising  funds  to  employ  an 
efficient  General  *^gent  to  travel  throughout  the  State,  organize  associa^ 
tions,  collect  information,  and  in  other  ways  endeavor  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  remainder  of  (he  day  was  spent  in  listening 
to  an  address  before  the  General  Convention,  and  in  discussing  and  adopt- 
ing the  '  Constitution  for  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Professional  Teach- 
ers/ Officers  were  then  appointed  for  this  association,  on  the  nomination 
of  a  committee.  One  gentleman  from  each  county  of  the  State  was  also 
selected,  who  should  be  requested  to  deliver  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  to  exert  himself  in  forming  a  county  association. 

A  fler  passing  votes  of  thanks,  and  requesting  editors  throughout  the 
State  to  publish  their  proceedings,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Frankfort,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  1834. 

General  Education  Convention. 

The  General  Education  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  College 
chapel,  on  the  7th  November,  by  President  Peers ;  on  whose  nomination 
Dr  Ferguson,  of  Louisville,  was  chosen  President^  and  Col.  Garrard  of 
Bourbon  county,  Vice-President ;  W.  Tannehill  was  chosen  Secretary. 
About  150  gentlemen  were  present,  as  delegates  from  the  several  coun- 
ties; and  ^lessrs  Beecher,  Drake,  Symmes  and  Bullard,  of  Cincinnati  — 
Kirk  and  Romeyn  of  Albany,  and  £dwards  and  Storrs  of  Massachusetts, 
were  invited  to  take  seats  as  honorary  members. 

The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Smith.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  distribute  several  thousand  numbers  of  the  Annals  and 
Reporter,  (forwarded  by  the  Editor,  by  the  desire  of  Pres.  Peers,)  and  to 
tender  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  Editor.  Copies  of  the  report 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Education  were  presented  by  President 
Peers,  and  accepted  with  similar  courtesy.  A  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed.  A  statistical  account  of  the  common  schools  of  Kentucky 
was  presented  by  Pres.  Peers ;  and  5000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  hearing  the  address  of  Dr 
Beecher,  before  mentioned. 

In  the  aflernoon,  tlie  committee  for  the  preparation  of  Business  proposed 
several  rest^lutions.  The  first,  advised  a  convention  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
9th  of  Jan.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Conunon  School  EUluca- 
tion  Society  ;  and  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  ;  and  the  second 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  *a  Colllege  for  teachers  is 
exceedingly  desirable  and  important.'  I;i  the  evening  an  address  '  on  Phy- 
sical Kducation'  was  delivered  by  Dr  Caldwell,  which  was  resumed  and 
concluded  on  the  following  evening. 

On  the  8th  Nov.  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rpv  Dr.  Fishback.  Dr  Drake  of  Cincinnati  delivered  an  address, 
H)n  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  Males  and  Females  respec- 
tively.' The  resolutions  already  mentioned  were  passed,  and  a  third  res- 
olution advising  that  the  counties  be  divided  into  districts  for  schools,  and 
that  legislative  provision  be  made  for  the  raising  of  funds  in  each,  to  sup- 
port a  teacher.  A  central  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  people 
of  the  State ;  and  another  to  collect  information  concerning  a  college  for 
teachers. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered,  to  lie  over  till  the  next  convention,  pro- 
posing a  premium  for  the  best  text-book  for  schools.  On  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  same  disposition  was  made  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  convention  of  teachers,  to  employ  an  agent 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  requesting  each  member  of  the  convention 
to  hand  to  the  central  committee  a  list  of  subjects  proper  for  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  next  convention,  and  giving  the  committee  fall  power.  Copies 
of  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  editors,  throughout  the  State ;  and  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  on  the  9th  ^ay  of  January,  1834. 

A  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  is  published  by  the 
executive  committee,  among  whom  are  Presidents  Young  and  Peers,  and 
Bishop  Smith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  have  again  to  acknowledge  a  number  of  letters  expressing  deep  interest 
and  promising  cordial  support  for  this  work,  one  of  which  contained  a  sabscription 
of  ^100,  for  tne  purchase  of  sets,  and  another  of  $50.  We  regret  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  now  promised,  does  not  exceed  one  third  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  whole,  and  relieve  the  work.  The  prospect  of  its  going 
on^if  once  relieved  Jrompcut  burdens,  is  now  certain. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  following  extracts,  exhibiting  the  feelings  of  a  teacher 
concerning  the  work.] 

Dear  Sir  ;  —  As  you  expressed  a  wish  that  your  subscribers  should  ad- 
dress you,  relative  to  the  Annals,  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  this  lib- 
erty. Permit  me,  then,  as  an  individual  of  humble  pretensions  and  of  in- 
ferior standing  in  societv,  but  engaged  in  teaching,  to  give  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the  *  Annals,'  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of  common  education,  which  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  bears  with  greatest  weight  on  my  mind. 

T  have  been  a  subscriber  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
two  Vols,  published  in  the  course  of  that  time,  I  have  the  Vol.  of  1830, 
which  has  been  carefully  perused.  I  can  safely  say  that  no  work  of  mere 
human  character  has  in  any  way  been  to  me  of  such  value  as  the  *  An- 
nals of  Education.'  Not  even  the  instruction  I  have  received  from  varions 
teachers,  can  in  any  degree,  be  compared  with  that  afforded  by  your  work. 
I  have  found  some  faithful  teachers,  it  is  true ;  but  their  instructions  have 
had  a  bearing  on  particular  sciences,  and  not  on  tducoHony  and  the  science 
of  sciences  — that  of  teaching.  Different  circumstances  in  life  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  deep  and  permanent  changes  in  the  human  mind ;  but  noth- 
ing has  wrought  such  changes  for  me  as  the  *  Annals,'  and  its  late  col- 
league, the  *  Education  Reporter.'  The  latter  was  to  me  a  valuable  work, 
and  I  sincerely  regretted  its  failure,  but  have  never  regretted  that,  by  this 
failure,  the  former  came  into  my  bands.  As  it  regards  my  future  sub- 
scription, I  would  merely  say,  as  long  as  you  continue  the  work,  my  name 
may  stand  on  your  list  of  subscribers,  be  it  longer  or  shorter  —  even  to  the 
end  of  life.  Poverty  may  stare  me  in  the  face  — as  it  oflen  has —  and 
present  a  future,  dark  and  gloomy  ;  still,  as  long  as  bread  and  water  are 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  body^  I  fear  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  the  small  annual  sum  for  a  work  so  valuable. 

To  say,  merely,  that  I  like  the  *  Annals,'  would  indeed  be  saying  but 
little ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  ephemeral  productions 
of  the  day,  whose  materials  for  their  mechanical  parts,  often  outlive 
their  utility,  I  like  the  *  Annals '  because  it  points  out  the  sure  course 
to  be  pursued  in  training  our  youth  for  usefulness  in  the  present  state 
ofexistenccy  while  it  keeps  in  view  the  grand  and  ultimate  object  of  all 
human  operations  — preparation  for  eternity.  While  other  works  may 
have  done  some  good,  the  *  Annals'  has  been,  and  is  still  doing  an  im- 
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mense  amount,  wherever  it  can  gain  a  firm  foundation,  and  a  standing 
with  those  who  will  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  at  the  same  time,  strive 
to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this,  if  such  it  may  be  called  ?  Certainly  it 
lies  in  this  —  Nature's  path  is  faithfully  followed  in  everything  you  recom- 
mend. You  have  told  us,  and  with  much  truth,  that  in  cultivating  the 
inteUecti  the  body  and  the  heart  must  not  be  neglected.  No  course  of 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  can  by  any  means  be  called  complete,  unless 
it  embraces  these  three  points. 

And  what  is  the  course  of  instruction  and  education  generallv  preva- 
lent in  our  country  ?  From  the  nursery  to  the  university,  the  predominat- 
ing point  is  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  without  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  knowledge  is  acquired.  An  education  —  if  such  it  may  be 
called  —  is  often  acquired '  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  system,  or  of 
moral  principle,  and  not  unfrequentiy  of  both.  If  we  look  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evils,  in  a  course  of  education,  shall  we  not  find  that  in  (he  cradle, 
is  the  beg^inning  of  that  wrong  course  which  is  too  often  pursued  through 
life  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  extremely  defective  state  of  Female  'Education 
that  many  errors  now  exist  in  our  scnools  ?  The  mother  must  be  the  mov- 
ing power,  in  the  march  of  mind.  On  the  education  of  females,  and  the 
alarming  defects  that  now  prevail,  even  among  those  who  profess  to  be 
educated,  or  to  have  ^Jinished  their  education,*  at  least,  I  would  gladly  say 
much,  but  one  sheet  is  not  sufficient  for  everything. 

The  subject  of  Common  Schools  is  often  brought  before  your  readers  in 
the  Annals.  I  confess  it  is  one  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  one  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  employs  my  waking  moments  and  my  nightly  dreams. 
And  it  is  one  on  which  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian, 
should  dwell  with  absorbing  interest  But  when  we  look  over  the  face  of 
our  country  and  see  the  miserable  hovels,  under  the  natne  of  school-houses, 
that  may  be  found  on  the  bleak  hills,  the  barren  sand  banks,  and  even  on 
the  marshy  grounds  of  New  England  —  when  we  find  the  interior  con- 
struction of  these  hovels,  worse  if  possible  than  the  location,  and  tfads 
crowded,  almost  to  suffocation,  with  the  tender  infants  that  are  sent 
thither  to  be  *  out  of  the  way*  of  unfeeling,  almost  unnatural,  parents; — 
when  our  schools  are  kept  (not  taught)  by  those  who  can  hardfaf  mana^ 
the  affairs  of  the  farm-yard — and,  most  of  all  to  be  deplored,  when  we 
see  the  apathy  that  prevails  among  those  who  are  immediately  and  directly 
concerned  with  our  schools,  we  are  almost  led  to  say  of  our  country,  *  The 
glory  has  departed !' 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough,  to  show  you  my  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  education,  if  nothing  else ;  and  it  is  now  time  that  1  bring  these  uncon- 
nected, hasty  remarks  to  a  close.  Were  I  to  specify  the  particular  topics 
and  articles  in  the  Annals  which  have  been  of  interest  to  me,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  naming  a  large  number.  I  will  merely  remark,  that 
the  *  Practical  Lessons,'  and  the  *  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,'  have  been  of  im- 
mediate utility ;  because  many  of  the  principles  brought  forth  in  the  latter, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  former,  with  some  variations,  have  been  reduced 
to  practice  in  the  school  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  It  is  my  sincere 
and  ardent  wish  that  the  *  Annals'  may  yet  continue,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
our  country  for  years  yet  to  come.  I  have  obtained  but  few  names  for 
your  list,  only  because  my  influence  with  those  who  ought  to  have  the 
work,  is  very  limited.  As  the  child  of  poverty,  but  yet  of  contentment,  I 
will  do  all  in  the  cause  of  education  that  my  limited  efforts  will  allow. 
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